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T«if: following ^Vork has been written by an English scholar 

long^rosident in France, and intimately acquainted with jte 
Iiterf¥t.ihe and history. It is i^itended, like Ihe preceding 
works in the same series, to supply a long acknowledged 
want in our literature, namely, a IIisTorvY of Franck, in- 
coiqiorating the rosoarchos of recent historians, and suitable 
for tlie higher forms in Schools and for Stud^mts at the 
Jniversitios. It is unnecessary to point out the import- 
ance oi a knowledge of French history to every one who 
aspires to a liberal education ; but it may not be amiss 
to remind the reader that the true nicaning and effect 
of the drama of the Eovolution, of which-, re have hot 
yet seen the catastT-ophe, can bo understood only by 
a far deeper study of the previous condition and history 
of Fiance than most of our countrymen arc disposed tf, 
underkike. 

With respect to the execution of the work, it has been 
the aim of the Author to, present a xjerspicuous view ot ^ 
the events of French history, from the very comnionce- 
mciit of the nation down to the i;rescnt time, avoiding 
as far as possible the drynos.‘"of an epitome, and jjroscnt- 
ing st)mething more than a chronicle of mere facts and 
dates. An attempt hast’neen made to draw the portrait- 
ure of every important liistoi ical character, and to include 
in a rapid and condensed narrative all the chief trans- 
actions, whether political, military, or ecclesiastical, which 
have ma.'ked the varying fortunes of the nation. Many 
of the most inter&ting qu^stiontl connected '.vdth the 
history, government, and institutions of the country, are 
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discu>ssed at considoiiAde length in the “ anJ Jllu»- 

tJ‘ati(aiK,”^ which, it is belie\’od, will be found of groat 
8orvi(!o to the stiuldint. Co 2 )ious references to the best 
aulhoritie.'? are likewise given, with the view of assisting 
hi)a in prosecuting further enTpii^-ies* 

The literature of France is I'ich in ^ 'orks 

upon French histoi y ; but it would bo impossible in tno 
ly^nits of a Preface to cnunierato all the authorities that 
liave been consulted in drawing up the present nprftitivc. 
The writer on whom the chief reliance lias been placed 
is TIenri Martin, the- most valuable of all tfee Freiioli 
historians, whether we regard his scrupulous 'hdelity and 
accuracy, «r the breadth and liberality of liis views. Con- 
stant use lias also lieen made of the works of Vclly and 
Villaret, Sismondi, Anquetil, and Lavallee. In the earlier 
times iho chief authorities followed have been GjUizot, thf^ 
two Tliierrys, ruid Leliuer<5u, as well as ilnj recent work of 
Bcu’dier amlT<diart^u, which has been found cxtiemely 
liseful. 

In conclusion it may be observed, lliat it has been the 
earnest endeavour of the Author to avoid the capital 
error of writing the flistory of France fi orn an Englisli 
point of view, a coui'so which cannotf fail to conv(*y an 
, unjust conception of the institgitions, government, Uf^bits, 
and character of the people. What is ly^edod is an im- 
parl i?ll, genial, and even sym])S.thetic acc^ount of French 
history. This has been *thft principle upon which the 
W oi'k has been undortakeiu; but with what success ^t has 
been caftied out is for competent Wi ties to decidA.^ « 

In this new Edition ibe narrative is continued to the 
Fall of tlio Second Empire in 1870 and tlie end of the 
war with (iormany in the following year. The Tliml 
lfe]>uhUe i|^ still too much involved inutile uusettlbd issues 
of passing events to be a ht Subject for History. 


W. S. 
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ANCIENT GAUL. 


• C II ATT Ell L 

FROM •niE EARLIEST AGES TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST, B.C. 50 . 

§ 1, Gaul colonized Ijy ^llic Celts ; then sot tl cm out's in th(‘ British Isles. • § 2. 
The Then, AquiLiin, or Basques.* §• \j, 'I'he Kymn ; the Belg,'r. § 4, 
'hho Bh(nmciaijs ; the Greeks ; (L'oek towns on the Mediterrauean c<},ist. 
§ h, JliTnigrations of the (Jauls info Italj and Spam ; they attack ^ind caj>- 
tuj,e Uonie ^ conquest of (Jalluf (i^salpina by the Koinaus ; Koman mt(T- 
feience in ^Jaul ; the province of Gallia Narboneiisis. § 0. Gaul invaded 
by the Teutonic tribes. § 7. Caesar’s caTn])ai^s in Gaul ; conquest ol the 
Bel^a:, the Armoncaiis, the Aquitaniaus ; t;(‘neral revolt under Vciciii^etoi ii, 
§ 8. Siej^e of Alesia ; reduction of the whole of (Jaul, § 9. Social state <'f 
Gnul ; tiuj* Druids. § 10. Human sacrifices; druidical monuments. 

• • • ^ ^ 

§ 1. ^i'RADiTiON, ratlicr than bistoiy,*‘ir> forms us that the West was 

originally jieopled from the Eiist. The country no-w' called France 
was adonisod, at a ixTicAl lost in the obscurity of ages, liy tfic Gauls, 

FRANCE. ♦ B • 


GAUL COLONIZED BY THE CULTS. <CiiAl». L 

or Galls, a race of fierce warriors of Celtic dlicent^ derived 
rontly from Central Asia^ ITie various migrations of Celts liavc 
lunnshcd food lor much ingenious but for the most part fruitless 
sjHiculatioy. It 18 now however received as tolerably certain, that 
of this viist lamily tli^re were two distinct branches, the Gaf'Ls or 
Lhuilfl and <he Cirnri or Kyrari ; and that both Gauls and Kyiriri 
ixjured themselves forth at difleucnt^efiochs and by different routes 
Europe.* The Gauls were the first to emigrate. Jounieying 
on steadily, iii countless nnusses, towards the setting sun, tliey revoehed 
the extreme Avestern limits of the European continent; and the wide 
tg:ritory of which they took possession, extending from the A, t Ian tic 
to the Jlhiiie, the Alps, the ^{jjediterranean, and the ry'LL-.ees, ac- 
qiiirod from them the name of (ialltachd, or Gaul. 

With a thirst of discoveiy still unsated, the Gauls passed over 
from Armorica, or Brittany, to the opposite shores,^ and planted, 
numerous and flourishing colonics m England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. The identity of race belAVcen the ('cits of Gijiipl and tlie 
earliest inhahitaDts of Britain lests on many siifiicient consideralionk, 
1 ml especially on the conclusive testimony of language. Eive dia- 
lects of tlioir common tongue are still in existence, of which three 
iKHong to the Ciaelic branch — the Gaelic or Scotch, .the F*rse or Irish, 
and the Manx of tjie ls)(‘ of M.m ; and two to the Kymric — the Breton, 
sj)ok(>n m tjje remoter* districts of Lower Brittany, and the Welsh. 

§ 2 . Althoiigl] flu* (Ail is of Gaul were '»;^'lieAX‘d by eally writers to 
*iHi the aljongiiial possessoix of the soil,t it would appear that the 
coimtry south of the Garonne ^vas inhabited, before their arrival, b} 
The Jberi, a, gnmp of tribes who had come probably by way of 
Africa and Spain. 'I’lie Ibcri are known to ns under various names, 
■'rhey arc doubtless identical with the Aqnitani of Strabo and Caesar; 
a race differing very \videly, we are told, troin the Celts in jierson, 
lAOgiiagc, and miumers. We meet with them again under tl e deno- 
mination of Fmskes or AnsLes, Avliich seems -^o have been that of 
iheif predominant tribe; and the Casques of the jiresent day may 
roiisonably be regarded as th^r*truc descendants — that singular and 
isolated jieople Avho inhabit the south-wc*s^ern corner of France and 
a considerable tract in the noi*th of f^iain, speaking a language that 
bears little or no affinity to any otfier European tongufe'^and rttain- 
ing in their character, manners, and temperament many curious traces 
of Ihcir ancient greatness. ^ 

"• See Ainedee Thieny, Ilibt. des Ganlois ; Henri Msntiii, Hibt. de Ft am ( , 
rot. i, :b 12. 

t Amrn^unis Marceihnus, xv. 9. The Druijj^s, it sceras, taug7it»,that 
worp * * 

J The Basque.*! (Vascones iti Latin), on seithns;' north of the ryronoeSj'gavc 
their name to tile countiy, winch was called troin them Vasconia, (Lascogne, 
or OivHOotfjr, ' 



' Chap. 1. • KriTRI— BELGiE— 'PHCEN^f;IANS. 

^ 3. The Kymri, ^vhom wc have mentioned afl the second great 
8octk)n oT tt!e family, invaded Westefn EurojHj in their turn, 

towards the ^liddlc* of the seventh century before the Christian a^ra.* 
Driven forth from their origimil settlements by an overAvhelming 
irruption of the Scythians, the Kymri, led, according to tradition, 
by their renowned chieftain, TJii Cadani, or Hugh tno rowerful, 
crossed the Lower Ilhine, an^ entered (hiul on its north-eastern 
border.^ After a fierce and prolonged contc^st wdth their hrethrei^ of 
, the^ulier migration, the invaders acquired iKTinaneiit p<.)8sc'Ssion 
of a \ery exUinsive territory north of tlic Loire, including the pen- 
insula Af Ar monciu Some of their tribes likewise made a successful! 
^exjX‘dil?frtJinto Hritain, and founded numerous Bottlcments m the 
soiitlun'n parts ol the island, driving back the Gallic population into 
the hilly districts of the north and the west, 

• The llelgai, ^vho are characterised hy Cmsar as at once the most 
valiant and tlio least civilized of the tribes settled in Gaul, were in 
ad prol)ahil*!y an ofTshoot of the Kymri, who, instead of joining their 
Countrymen in their invasion of Gaiil, remained on the farther side 
of the Hlune; and there, through familiar association with the Ger- 
mans, coritraciixl a rcseiuhlance to them in manners and charactei. 
Two ceiilunes oi’ more after the great Kjonric immigration, tin* 
Bolgfe ]tassed the Itliibe, and made IhCmselves mij^tcrs of northern 
(laul, wliicli r^celve<l from them the name of l^^lgica. T>^*iiig derived 
fiom the same* stock, tljj^'Lelgre easily assiinilatid in the course of 
years Avilh the earlier settlers, while they preserved at the same time'* 
*niaiiy indications of their long sojourn among tlie Germans. Thus 
becoming iTisejiaraMy blended with the Kymri, and introducing 
among tJiem a certain admixture of ^’eulonic blcKd, the Belga* 

^ formed eventually a rtxe siijierior in manly energy and warlike 
prowess to any other in Gaul, f 

§ 4.*'i'he ^"luniiicians, those enterpiising navigators of whom his- 
tory speaks so scantily and indistinctly, ^stahlished colonies along 
the south-eastern skores at a veTy early period ; and jicnetrating into 
th^" int(‘rior, instructed the f)art>arfa!f C(dt8 in the arts of industrv 
and comiiiorce. The mmes of the Pyrenees and the Gevennes aie 
supjiosed to^have been first qfKined and worked by the Pho«aicians ; 
and there «rs a tradition that a city named Alesia, built by theni 
among the mountains of the COte d’Or, became the mctroiiolis (i.e. 
the mother or parent city) of all Gaul. J In i;rocess of tirnii, how- 
ever, the Phcrnicians were eclipsed and supplanted by the more 
refined and scientific Greeks ; and their opulent settlements on the 
* • • 

• It soems probable tlmt the Cimm^rii ineiflioned by Hero<fo^us aie tlu 
Mine as the Kymri. Herodot. i. 1,j ; iv. 11. 

t See Notes and Illustrations, A. 

Iliodoi. Sic. iv. 19.* 

p 8 . 
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Mediterraiiean scfiboard passed into the hands oMheir rivals. 
about the year jjOO b.c. tkat some Greek refugees from ^‘h.5Crea, in 
Asia Minor, laid the foundation of the city of Marseilles. In like 
manner i^ntipolis (Anti Iks), Nicina (Nice), AgaiTiin^^i'iLgde), and 
otlier towns on the soytlicrn coast, owed either their origin or their 
restomtion to colonists from Greece, ft does not appear, however, 
tliftt the Greeks evtTr obtained or sought much influence in Gaul 
beyond the immediate ncighhourhood of their own cities. (i 

§ 5. Aftery.lie irruption of the Kymh, the teeming tribes of cofitral 
Gaul, wlu) were thus dispossessed of large territories, emigrated 
repeatedly into the neigh houring countries. TAvice they cross/ ‘d the 
Aljis, and overran the ]dains of Jjoin hardy, ex tending tlieir conquests 
as fai ns Verona and T'adua eastwards, and southwards to the confines 
of Etruria. On another occasion they swarmed across the Pyrenees 
into J^ipaiii, where, becoming intermixed -wiih the indigenous popu- , 
lation, they took the name of C’eltiheri,* and signalised themselves 
hy their stubborn resistance to the arms of Pome. At Iqugth, about 
390 H.C., a Gaulish tribe called the Senones hurst foith from the' 
]3asses of the A]icnnines, and pushed on boldly till within a Tew miles 
of Porno itself. They encountered the army of the great Pej^ublic 
on the AlJiaj and the hatile which eiisued terminated ia" one of the 
most calamitous rjpfcats that tver befel the Poiixai arms. OTie city 
was ca])turq(^,‘ sacked, < and Wrut by the barbarian v;clors; and it 
was only upon jiaymont of a costly raiisoApiIhat they Avere at lengtli 
Induced to retire from the smoking ruins. 

The (jauls proceedtKi to establish themselves permanently <ui the 
rtalian side of the Al|«, and occuiiied tiie gve^rter jiart ot mcxleru 
Piedmont and Lomhmly. The terror of their name became wide- 
spread tbroughout Italy; and it was not till near a centmy had 
elapsed that the Pomans, now rapidly extending their dominion 
nortliAvards, found an opport^mity of Avashing away the disgQ-ace of 
the Alba. T’he great victory of the Consul Uocius, u.c. 295, fol- 
lowed by tliose of L. ipiniihus and*'Atiljns, ia.gi 284, and that of 
Claudius MarccUus, ii.c. 223,' led at no distant date to the conquest 
by tlie Pomans of the entire territory ixisswssed by their Tvaiisalpine 
rivals. aTlie struggle, however, Avas ^terii and protracted ; it cost 
them no less thiui eleven canijiaign^ and eleven pitcheU battlefe to 
reduce these furmidiihlo tribes to subjection. At length, about 191 
B.C., after a conflict in which the Avliole Ciaulish |)opulation was 
either forcibly expelled or exterminated, the country was constituted 
a province of the Roman emigre, luider tlie title of Gallia^Cisalpina ; 
and a notification was ma^e to the inliabilwmts of Gaul beyOnd the 

.... profugique a gente vetusta 
"Gallorum Celtse misccDtes iiomen Ibeiis. 

^ Lucan, PharaaL iv. 9 
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Afps, that these mcSintains were henceforth to form a peri)etua) 
barrier b'btweai tlic hirbarians and Ihily. * 

About hal£a century after the expulsion of tho Gauls from Italy, 
the Romans, pursuing their miscrupukms career of self-aggrandise- > 
ment, found means to obtain for the first tiAie a footing iu (iaul 
proi)crly so called. Tho Greek colony of Massilif?, or Marseilles, then 
one of the most floiiiishuig comintfrcial marts of Europe, was con- 
Btantly^at war with th3 surrounding Gallic tribes; the peoploi ot 
Mii|p*’:iUos striving to iiicrease their territory and establish their 
power farther inland, tho (iaula, to confine them strictly to their 
trnd in <rjf:o \j|7ns on the sea-coast. Tho Massilians, worsted in S(*veral 
bloody engagements, and beginning tc fear for their maritime siipre.- 
mac 3 % appealed for assistance to the Romans. A |)oworful army Avas 
despatched vjtlioiit delay under the Consul Opimius (n.c. 154); 
•and the barbarian tribes, speedily yielding the siijicrior disci ])1 mo 
and skill of the legions, became tributary subjects to Marseilles. A 
second ex])«ilition, some years later, resulted in the total dei'eat ol 
•the Salycs on the Lower Jihone, whose ca^utal was A relate, or Arles. 
On this oeeasion the conquerors, instead of retiring into Italy, to. *k 
possession, in the name of the Republic, of the entire district betwo(‘n 
the Rhone ?fnd the Ihnrance, and founded tlierc a city to wliich thoj’ 
gave the name of Afjuoi Sextia*, in honow of their*Hl*rocon8ul Scxlins 
(b,c, 123). Tnis earliest of the Roman setil^ments in Gaul is now 
Aix, in Provence. 

So ra[)id and decisive were the successes of the Romans within the 
'next tow years, tliat in n.c. 121 their jxissessions in Gaul Aver^ 
erected into a provhice, the limits oi which coincided very nearly 
with those of modern Dauphine and rrovcuce. As the tide of auc- 
lory rolled liirther westf^vards, the famous colony of KarU) Martins, 
or Narboune, was fuundixl in 1 18 b.c., and became the metrojx'jlis o( 
the Rdinaii tern tones in 8outlxcm Gaul. From this city the pro- 
vince acquired the eiarne of Gallia Karh^nensis. It embraced the 
greater jiart of Languedoc andTltoussillon, in addition to the former 
coij(|uest8, and readied in fact from the Garonne and the Pyrenees 
to the Alps and the hordoi's of Italy., Tho new province A\’as also 
knoAvn as Galha Braccata — ffDiji the breeches or tmAvs w^onf by the; 
natives — in^ contradistinction to the Cisalpine Gaul, Avhich was 
called Gallia Togata, — its inhabitants having adopted the dross and 
usages of Rome. 

§ 0. Time Avent on, and the course of events at length jircsenled 
to the Roi^ians a lair and tem^iting prospect of enlarging the bounds 
of their Transalpine terrifbries, and ^ pushing their aggrtStsions into 
the Very heart of (iaul. The circumstances Avere as follow’s. Among 
the most powerful of the Gallic trilies was that of tho .ilildui, inhabiting 
^be district after\Anirds '‘known as Burgrndy, between tho toirc and 
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the Saonc. The iEdui were on terms of 8ti%t alliance wi<h the 
Komana of Gallia Nuvhoifbnsis ; and on the strength of tliTfs advantage 
they assumed a tone of pre-eminence over the ncighhouring states, 
whom tlioy rrritat(;d by various acts of oi)pres8ion, es^xicially by 
levying excessive tolls on the navigation ol* the 8aone. The Sequani, 
who occulted IJpjigr Alsace, determined to resist these exactions; 
and in order to eountorbahince 'the^ protection of the Kornaiis, they 
iiuau evil liour applied i‘or help to the Teutonic tribes beyand the 
llhine. Tlmse Teutons now began to be distinguished by thec-v.ame 
of Germans, from a word signifying warrior or chieftain. I'hey rea- 
dily resijonded to the appeal of the Bequani ; and their leadM* Ario- 
vistus lorthwith conducted ajvvast host of iiis fierce countiymen to 
co- 0 ])erate with tliein against the iEdiii. A gieat battle was fought, 
and the ^dni were coini)lctely overthrown ; but Ariovistus now de- 
manded of the Beqiiani, in j»ercni])tory terms, the iniinediate cessioi' 
of the third part of thiar territory to the Germans; the Sequani 
refust'd, and coalesced with the ^h^dui to resist this jjJarming en- 
croachment. Ariovistus marched against the combined tribes, com- 
l>letely suiq^rised them, and gained a decisive victory, which left the 
whole of their territories at his mercy. I’his took i>lac(i in the year 
fiO li.c. • 

The Germans. rpiickly overran the east of Oaul, and established 
thoir domujiori from <ihe Jura and tin; Siioue up to the very froutitn* 
of tlio Homan i)roviuce. I’liey garrisont'^hi'ill the f'>rtified towns, and 
occupied the country with an imposing force r»f 200,000 warriors. 
It now became evident that Gaul must eventually cease to be inde- 
jiondent; and the great issue remained to bo *^docided, whether it 
should become the prey of the ferocious lentous, or be merged in 
the all-absorbing sovereignty of Homti. 

§ 7. Cains Julius Camr was at this time (b.c. 58) proconsul of the 
provinces of Galha Narboncnsis and Gallia Cisaliiina. This cc*i’ebraled 
man had carefully vvatqhed tlie recent inarch oi>r events; lie clearly 
foresaw the a])]^roaching crisis; and was ])rej>ai’ed, by a dexterous 
combination of generalship, valour, and |K)Iitical skill, to turn it to 
the fullest advantage. Having vanquished the Helvelii, a tribe who 
thrcat&jcd an invasion of the Homtan border, ( '.'vsar immediately 
afterwards turned his arras against the insolent Germa\.Sj wild con- 
tinued their incursions^ithroughout Kastorn Gaul. He sent a message 
to Ariovistus, signifying that, if he desired to live on terms of amity 
with Home, he must confine himself strictly to the right bank of 
tlie Kliine. 'IJic barbarian chief returned a haughty an^d menacing 
reply, iusl^sting that the JGermans held thHr jirovincc in Ga\il by fne 
same right b}'' which Rome liad acquired liers, and challertging 
(Vvsar to meet him in tlie field. After a difiicnlt maicli through the 
Vosges mountains, the Roman commander b^oiiglil the Germans to u 
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gfffi3i-al actioQ in tj^e plains of Alsace, witliin two %narclicj« of the 
lihmc. • some time the fate of the 4jiy hung doubtfully in the 
balance; hut* in the end 50,000 German corpses stfewed the fields 
vvliile the scUnty remnant hurried in despairing confusion across the 
llhinc, and gained the shelter of tlie lorests. Ariovisttis survived 
the battle, but died shortly afterwards, eitlier'* of his wounds, or from 
sh.aine and rage at his misfortune.^ 

Thi^ decisive overthrow of*German barbarism left the whole at 
GauJ open to the ambitious projects of the conqueror. ^ Early i if the 
following spring (b.c. 57) Cansar commenced that memorable series of 
campaigns of which he has left us so graphic a narrative, and which 
termutwiC^ in the complete subjugation of the country. It is im]x>s- 
sible, within the limits of the present work, to give a detailed 
account of the great Gallic War, which however will repay in many 
respects tlie^ careful attention of tlie student. A rapid summary ot 
its principal events is all that can be here attem])ted. 

The campaign of 57 B.c, was fought in tlie north of Gaul, 
kgauist a formidable confederacy headed by the Belgae. Tlie allied 
tribes, esnsisting of the Bcllovaci (Beauvais), Bucssioncs (Soissous), 
Atiebatcs (Arras), Ambiaiii (Amiens), Kervii (IJainault), and m.-my 
others, imqibered upwards of 300, OOG men. One of the most jiowerfiil 
clans however, thejieini, refused to join the hjague, and ofl’ered their 
friendship as:d services to the Roman cemraanSer. This defection 
gave him an immense iw^aritage, and rendered the, task of conquest 
oom])aiatively easy. Clesar now detached Divitiacus, at the head <'/ 
the 3Jdui, to make a diversion towards the country of the Bellovaoi, 
and maiclied in |]^«rson agamsl the main force of the confederates, 
wlio were htjsiegmg Bihrax, a town belonging to the Kemi. On the 
approach of ilie Koina^^ aimy the siege \vas raised; and a well-dis- 
puted (jiigagemeiit was fought on the hanks of the nver Aisne, in which 
the (.^auls were repulsed with heavy loss. Ere long the news arrived 
that Divitiacus and the A^ldui had invaded the Bellovaci, and were 
ravaging tlieir country; wlh.Teuj)on that tribe immediately an- 
nounced their resolution to quit the allied army and return to the 
defence of their homes. Tliis was followed by a general rotre.'it of 
the BAlgre, whicli was in fa^;t eqiinalent to a breaking qp of the 
confederag,^ . The retrograde march of such a prodigious host became 
confused and undisciplined; Caesar launchexi his cavalry against 
tliem, and liewed down the fugitives in crowds during tlie space of a 
whole day, 'fhe Suessiones suhmitUxl unconditionally, and were 
treated with clemency ; the Bcllovaci, at the intercession of Eivj- 
f.tiacus,*#ahd as a sixjcial Javour to tlie i'Edui, were adnytted to like 
terms of pacification. The Nervii,* an infportaiit tribe faitber to the 
north, on the river Sarnhro, made a desjKuate resistance to the in- 
vader, Biqqxirtcd by the Atrehates and Vcromandiu, thef^ assaulted 
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the Roman euCrenohments, and the genius and tiuergy of Caaaar VOi*e 
taxed to the utmost in maintaining his ground. I'lie Ne»7iiwere at 
length overlapped and surrounded, but refusing to yield, were lite- 
rally slaughtered where they stood-; the whole nation laay be said 
to have bticn exterminated on that one day. The campaign was 
brought to a close by 'the submission of various tribes in Brittany 
and Normandy, wboflaid down then* amis on hearing of the discom- 
liturc of the Belgic league, and tlirotv themselves on the mprey of 
the^victors. Gaul being thus pacified, to use the half-ironical ^px- 
pressiou of the triumphant general, the Romans took U2> winter- 
quarters among the Carinites, Andes, and Turones — the modern die- 
triCis of Chartres, Aujou, and Touraine. 

Caesar employed the next yea^ (b.c. 50) chiefly in the reduction of 
Armorica, or Brittany, where the brunt of the war was Ixirnc by the 
Veneti, a tribe of considerable strength on the sea-coast; The entire 
Gaulish fleet was destroyed in the estuary of the L6‘ire. Here the 
flower of the Armoriciui 2x'>xmlatkm j-ierisbed, for they had ventured 
all uiKin the issue of this one naval combat." The survivors weic so 
lew and feeble that they had no choice but to surrender thaiisclvcs 
absolutely to the will of the conqueror. Ciesar acted on this occa- 
sion with stern rigour ; he put to death all tlie remaining senators 
of the Veneti, and sold the re«t of the peo^jle into slavery. During 
tbe same cam]*aigt5'one of Cfusar’s lieutenants, P. Orafsus, ojicralod 
witli signal lAiccess south of the Garonne, and received the submission 

almost all the Aquilanian tribes. 

Wliile Ca;sar was absent on bis first expedition to Britain, n.c. 55, 
a*gciieral iiisurreotion was orgmiised in Gaul by Auibiorix, clnef of 
the Eburones, a Belgic tribe on the banks of the Meuse. The 
Runnui general tSabmus was murdered in 90 Id blood; his Iroojjs 
were remorselessly i)ut to tbe sword. Another legion, commanded 
by Q. Cicero, was attacked m its camp by an overwhelming ^force, 
and after a gallant defence was reduced to tbe last extremity, (^fosar, 
on recynving the intelhgeUct*, marcliec,^ hastily witji what tnxqjs he 
could collect to the relief of bis htutoiiant. With no mure than 
7000 men he cut Ins way im^ietuously through tlie besieging army of 
more than GO, 000, and penetrated to tbe camp of Cicero, who must 
otherwise have surrendered at discretion, not one in ten of is soldiers 
remaining unwounded. 

In the Bi>ving of 53 b.c, the Romans concentrated their wiiolc force 
against the Eburones, who h£Ki taken tlie most prominent ^lart in 
the late insuvreotion. That unfortunate tribe was utten y destroyed ; 
and, by a refinement of cruelty, CtcGar pjn ployed some’' Gaulish,, 
auxiliaries *w*Fio had lately Joined 'hie army in the task of hunting 
down their hapless countrymen. 'J’he intrejiid Ambiorix, seeing tht 
cause of lost for the present, threw himyelf into the pathless 
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recesses of tho Ardenftpii, aud, though tracked with much apjmrent 
zeal by Gaulish scouts, made good his*jflcapo, no doubt with the 
comiivauce of his pursuers. 

A year later (u.c. 52) measures* were concocted, with tbe utmost 
sccresy and mystery, for a simultaneous rising throughout the country 
against the horn an jower. A yoimg man oi noble birth among the 
Arveriii, j>os9essed of preeminent influence, bolt ])ersunal and liere- 
ditary,*with his coimtrymcn, undertook tlie chief direction of tjiis 
mojK^ent. llis name, as given by Caesar in a Latinised form, was 
Vcreingetoris.* He summoned the Gauls to meet him at Gergovia, 
tlie ciyoiial of the Arverni (about four miles south of Clermo^t- 
P'erransMBfr Auvergne), and soon foynd himself surroimded by an 
•immense army, of which he was chosen generalissimo by acclamation. 
Caesar, who Avas in Italy at the time of this outbreak, returned to 
jCiaul with rapidity beyond example, and, surmounting all the 
obstacles of a rigorous wiuler, <lcsccndcd suddenly on the dismayed 
Arverni, and carried desolation and destruction through their 
country. Tlie siege ol Avaricum (Bourges), Avhich followed, was 
one of tlifc most remarkable operations of the war. In spite of the 
utmost eflbrts of Vercingetorix, this flourishing city Avas taken by 
assault in tjv^erity^six days, and nearly its whole population of forty 
thoiisand fell by a i‘sju*ful and indiscrirAinato cam^c. Vercingetorix 
now retired Kpon Gergovia, Avhich occupied^ a cortln^anding site 
twch^'c hundred feet above surrounding plain. It was here that 
the Koman general, for the first time during bis campaigns in Gaul,* 
•experienced a decided reverse; his troops v,^ere driven in confusion 
down the hill of Gci'govia, and he was compelled to raisii the siege,* 
and retreat northwards, to join his second in command, Lahieruis, in 
the country ol the 8onoi«es. Vercingetorix marched rapidly in pur- 
•suit, and came up with Ciesar a few miles north of Divio, or Di jon, 
where ^as lought one ol' the most obstinate and bloody battles of 
the Avar. VcTcingct^rix was beaten, and^ throw himself mio the 
Btrongly-fortiiiod laAvn of Alesii, capital of the Manduhii,t \\Tiiich 
lay Bfjme distance' in his ro-ar, * •• 

? B. Thii siege of Alesi;!^ is the crowning event of th e G allic Avar . 
Such wfis the extraordinary ijfcrengti of tliis posttion^TEatt Csesar 
deemed it ^Unassailable by stortn, and resolved to reduce it by 
blockade. To eOcict this he executed works of circumvallation at 
a prodigious cost of labour and on a gigantic scale. Vercingetorix 
noAv dismissed his whole force of cavalry, with orders to urge an 
immediate rising of the entire Gaulish nation for the relief of their 
hdeagucfefti army, the h'#t hope of their ^coimtry’s independence 
. * 

* Signifying, in the Celtic language, * the chief of a hujidred chieift.* 
t Alri^ la at Alisc,*in the departmeut of the C6te d’Or, 
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Tho ap^jeal *produced an enthuBiastic resjxtti^; each tribe eagcVly 
furnished its allotted c<fniingent of warriors, and y:io«t«tiro levy 
numbered near iwo hundred and fifty thousand horse and foot. 
But in spito of all exertions, the heroic delenders oT Alcsia were 
/reduced to tho last extremity before the iinuy of relief arrived. 
Three desjxna^e attaclcs ^verc made in conjunction by Yerciugetorix 
and Vergasiliaimus, the commander oj the relieving army; all entirely 
failed. Vergasillaiinufl \ras tfiken prisoner; twenty-four standards 
were capturad; tho mass of the Gaulish army waa scattered in {’^ht, 
never to be reunited; and Veremgotorix, with the small garrisoYi of 
saw the necessity of yielding to the stern fate of wan which 
had decreed their country’s fal^. On the next day this iibwcdiearted 
jiatriot, glittering in his brightest a,rmour, and mounted on a richly- 
cajiarisoned charger, presented himself before Cccsar in front of his 
camp, cast down his arms at tho proconsul’s feet, ai id with stoicaj 
calmness submitted to be bound by the lictors. He was kciit in close 
confinement for several years, and at length, aftxir having graced the 
triumph of the Homan dictator by walking at bis chanotr-wlioel, wai, 
executed in Lis dungeon. 

Altliough the freedom of Gaul may be said to have been crushed 
and extinguished under the walls of Alesia, some tpno eia]i6ed before 
the coLUitry was p'dnced to iho tranquillity of. prostrate subjcijtion. 
riutarch tells us thg.t lu the course of this extraordinary contest., 
which Ifisted eight ycais, C.esar took by ^rco morti than eight Ijuri- 
di’od towns, subdued tliree b^mdrcxl distinct tribes or states, and 
conquered three millions of fighting men, of whom one million 
'perished on the field of battle, and another mitiion were sold into 
slavery. 

Ca^Siir employed the whole of the year f/) n.c. in endeavouring to 
s<x)the the jicoph! by promises of mild and beneficent treatment, and 
thus to reconcile them to the Homan domination. As far as»;)(»ssible 
the natives were permitted to retain the ])rivilpgc8 of local goveru- 
meut. The best of tlio Gaulish sOidiers were ’*jncouraged to enrol 
tliemselves under the bannerc of the republic, and a com] 3 lcle corps 
was formed of these Tranaalpiiie vohuiteerg|, ^vhlch became celebrated 
as tboi legion of the ‘ Alauda,’*'from 1|he figure of a lark wliich was 
borne on the front of tho helmet.. * ^J’h(‘Be troops weiari-idmittcHl to 
tho Jus Latinum, and xJaced in all essential respects on a par with 
Konnm citizens. 

•^I’lio Homan army was also largely recruited from among the 
Gauls of Belgium and Aquitania; and in the civil wars which soon 
followcKi the Gaulish cavalry became Six?«ially distinginslidH for 
bril lian tf courage, and contributed not a little to the elevation of 
Ojvsar as supreme dictator. 

The lately cxinque red t-^rri tones were now* erected into an addi^ 
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tional province of th^ Roman empire, and received tlie name of Gallia 
Comata*ffofp.the long flowing hair worif by the inhahitaiits; being 
thus distinguished from the ancient province of CJallia Narbonensis, 

§ i). A few words may here lie added as to tlie coi^^ititution of 
society among the primitive inhabitants of ; as to their national 
character, manners, and religion. The general type of government 
among the (.’elts of Gaul wa|j tiiat of aristocracy or oligarchy, of 
whicl* the most prominent feature was the extraordinaiy power of 
th^Druids. Cjcsju states that in his time the whole pt)htical power 
was divided between the Druids and the knights or nobles (equites). 
The ig iay of the common people were scarcely better than sorJ[p or 
Blavos?'^jjnable to Ixjar up against ^obt, excessive taxation, and the 

* tyranny of rimk and wealth, they had given themselves over alto- 
getlior into the hands of the sujierior castes. They could not, how- 

• ever, he hougl^jt and sold, and ill treatment of them was pumshahlo 
by tine. Their condition was also alleviated by the system of 
patronage, or^ clicntshij.)j each noble was surrounded by a number 

• of retainers, who were entitled txi Iws sjx*cial protection, and were 
bound if! return to supjxirt bis interests and defend lua jxiTSCm with 
absolute devotion. These clients were maintained at the patron’s' 
cost, and iwcurred an equal share in all his dangers. Jf he fell in 
haitle, or came tcp any violent end, "it was tln^r duty to sacrifice 
themselves if[X)n his tomb ; and no instance 1-^id (xicilrred within the 
memory of man of their;; attempting to evade this obligation. 

'I’lio most remarkable of the Celtic institutions w*i8 that of the 

* ^^^’^^h.lical j£iosjhjL)od. The i.)ruids were of three or dertc: — the inlcrior - 
p riest s — the bardf, who were snppr»scd to be divinely inspired, aifd 
exoTcisiid m consequence immense influence over the mmds and 
passions of the i)eo[)le*— and t he Druids jiroiiurly so called, wdio 'were 
the highest of all. These hitter led a contemplative hie in the 
seclusion of the forest.s, and devoti'd themselves to theological tmd 
rnetephysical stud\% 'They wore cxcm]>t /rom military service, Iroin 
the jia^nnent of taxes, and from all other })uhhc burdens.* 'I'hey 
s^ipear to have taught the immortality of the soul, or rather tlic 
transipigration of souls, *aijd a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. ^‘jriiey lay special ftross,” says Caisar, “upon the doctrine 
that soul^do not ])erish, but pass alter dinxth into other bodies; con- 
sidering this as a most piwcrful stimulus to biavery and courage, 
since it Uiiids to remove altogether the fear ul death,” A solemn 
convocation of the Druids was held every year at a consc^cratcd sjx)t 
in tlie c<iuntry of the Carriutcs, winch was reputed to bo the centre 

• of all Gaul. Inquiry wiis here instituted,, and jiidgmeni* pronounced, 
iri causes of all kinds; all parties were bound to submit* imjihcitly 
to the decisions of this high tribunal; if any one ‘proved refractory, 

/ the Druids had the power to interdict him from the ftacrificefl* a 
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punifihiaout of extreme severity, as it cxcludtbd the offender from 
society, and incapacitated *liim for any public function. 

Nor was tlje iisceudency of the Druids simply tlio elfect of religious 
sujxjistitiog. h’*or ibey were much more than priests; they were 
philosoiihers, ]hy8iciai»9, profeasors of the arts and sciences, inter- 
preters of the laws, ministers of justice, poets, genealogists, historians. 
They sang the praises of dei^irted teroes, and by the memory of 
■iheir deeds irifliuiu'd the ambition and martial ardour of tlie'diviug. 
A. Lierarchy i«vest.ed with such jiaramomit and undisputed autlv ^ity 
over all ranks and classes is probably without a parallel in history. 

J 10. Many of the religious rites among the Gauls we^^rv j 1 and 
bloody. Human sacrifices wore of frtiqnent occurrence* 'It was 
believed that the life of man cannot be purchased hut by that of his 
follow-man ; that the gods cannot be proi^itiated but at this costly 
price. Accordingly, those who were attacked by daugerous sickness,* 
and those who were about to expose themstdvts to the hazaids of 
wai, procured, through the ministry of the Druids, the immolation 
of human victims on their behalf, rublic sacrifices of the same kind' 
W(‘re sometimes h<dd. A colossal human figure was made of wicker- 
• work, and its Imgc; limbs filled witli tbo bodies of living men, 
generally condemned criminals, or captives taken in war, <*The image 
was then set on the, and thb wretched suffer^s perished in -the 
flames. r 

"I'licsc human sacrifices were doubtleSLvi^iuch encouraged by the 
prevalent contempt of death arising from the belief in the trans- 
migration and jierptdual existence of the soul. The Gauls regarded 
the future life as, m the moat literal sense, a" continuation and 
rcjxitition of the jiresent. Hence it was a common practice to con- 
tract d(ibts with a sdpulution that they shohld be payable in the 
next stage of existence. Hoiicc letters were thrown upon the funeral 
pile, that the deceased might carry to his relatives and frieJlds in 
paradise information of the wishes and jirocceAings of those wlio 
romaified on earth. And thus, upon the death of ''a chieftain, what- 
ever he had most valued in tuis life— annour, ornaments, hoi-ses, 
dogs, sometimes even his hon.stdiold servar.ts — were either burned 
or iutorsKi with him, that lie might «‘rcsmne his treasures at his 
entnuice on a higher sjdicre. ' 

A very large niimher of Celtic or Druid ical monuments still exist 
in France, esf»ocialIy in the western districts and along the southern 
shores of Brittany. ^J'hcy ore of various descriptions. The menhir, 
or i>eulvan, is a mass of rough-hewn stone fixed upright in the 
groiuid like »ftn obelisk, aivl frequently ex cetWing 30 fejet in height.'* 
Tiiese occur either singly or arranged in vast lines or avenues, as in 
the well-knosvn instance of Carnac, in tlie department Morbihan, 
Tins momStinent, the most extensive and celebrated in France, con- 
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sistf;(\*origiiially of serial thousands of tliosc* rude pillirs of granite, 
and has ^likened to “an anny of •petrified giants.”* The 
dolmen is composed of a large block or slab of stone su])])Orted 
horizontally u*x)n two or more stones m an upriglit position, so as to 
form a sort of table or altar. It was njK)ii iUest*, no doubt, that the 
sacrifices were oflorcd. They are known in France by diiTerent 
names — ]nerre love<3, pierre couYer4.e, jiierrc Icvadc. Sometimes they 
are of c-onsidorable size, and form a stone chamber or grotto, throygh 
which a man may pass upright: dolmens of this kkid are called 
allecs couvertos, or allecs des fees. To these must be added the 
cronile 4 di, oji circle of stones, which is siijiposcd to have some octult 
coiiiiexihnj^ 1 1 Ji the a(T])enl-worahi^ of the Druids ;t the pierre 
^mxnlante, or rooking-slone, poised with such cxtpnsite precision on 
a single point as to he eiisily moveable by the band, iiotwitbstmiding 
ills stuiiendous bulk ; and the tumulus, or barrow, which was the 
usual place ol sepulture. 


^ * H. Mill tin, 1 ., 49. 

t Till' hgpont, from its property of changing its skin every year, was the 
syirihol (»f constantly renewed existence— of immortality : hence its appeal aiicc 
in the mystical sy.stem of the Druids. 





Dnil#;c\>jlmen, named //eiw, near Poitit^rs, 13 leet long aivt 3 thick 

(mtiUtioned by Habelais'i 
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NOTES And illustrations. 


A. 'authorities. 

« 

The most compirte ccillection of the 
turiifinul documents fiori which the 
History of France is drawn is that en- 
titled deg Ilnioriens drs (ruulcs 

rt to I'rancf^^ in 20 vols. folio, the 
Hist of which was puhhslied in 17 38, 
uiid dedlcutod to Louis XV. Tliisnohle 
w’ojU is the iiroduetion of the lieiiedic- 
Mrios of the ponprregution of St. Maui'; 
the pnnoipai ediloi being tlie eelcbratfd 
Dom INlartin Uouqnet. It is not olten 
to he met w’lth in Eiiglund 

The (h (Ion nances dcs 21 vols. 

folio, is another inosl impoitant and 
valuable i>nbliration. It was coninieneed 
in 1723, and continued uudei vanems 
••ditors down to 1810. 

Tilt I/istona Franeorum of Andte 
and Fi ouiois JJuchtne is cni el lent, but 
incomplete ; extending orilt to tlieicign 
ol Philippe Ic Bel. It w'as tiio earliest 
undei taking of the kind, the hist vo- 
liiine having appeare^tin 1G37, 

JlfczcrrHf sometimes called the Father 
of French hi'^tory, publislicd Ins work 
Jjotween 1C43 and 1019. A\iiting at a 
time of gieut political i xcitenieiit, dur- 
ing the jegeney of Anno of Austria and 
• the Wiirs of the Fronde, Mezeiai aimed 
chiefly at pleasing the multitude and 
pleailing the cause of popular libei t} . 
Tleiite he is not remarkable cither for 
depth of learning or for accuracy in the 
Ht.iteineut of facts. Ills remarks aie 
judicious and instructive, but he 
does not piofess to have consulted Hit 
onfiii^il Hoiirees of informalfbn. His 
woik obtained an iniiiiciise reputation, 
which it has preserved in great in eakui e 
down to our own times , hut it has 
much declined In credit Rince the seUii- 
tific les^iches of the modern school of 
French histoiiaus. 

'I’he Histoiy of France by the 
Daniel^ a J»‘8ui1, pubiishtd in 1713, is 
distinpruislicd by far gi eater aceuiacy, 
and must ahvais rank u.s a staiidaid 
work. The carlici pait, howevei, is 
the best; as ho appioachcs laodern 
times Danict’beeoines less trustworthy, 
and shosfs him.self by no means fiee 
from the prcjudiccjs of his order and his 


The Ahhe Velliff whose work ap- 
peared in 1755, 18 an author of some 
moiit and of considerahle celebrity ; 
but he w'nles throughout in the style 
j* ai^d tone of a courtier, and ho continu- 
ally gives a false view’ of facts by throw- 
ing over them a eolouiing of modern 
reJlnement and romance which is w^^'illy 
ineonprruous and out of place. Velly’s 
history was continued by ViUaj^ct and 
Gamier. **^*im> v 

A history was published by Louis 
Fterre Anqueidy under the Consulate, 
and by the direction, of Najiolcon, which 
became widely’ pojuilaAin Fiance. It 
is executed with intelligence and with* 
great perspicuity of style, but is little 
moie than a compilation from Mezerai 
and Velly. • ^ 

Among the many distinguished recent 
authors must be n«.m«‘d M. (te Htsmoridi, 
whose work, however, in tliii ty voluiiies, 
18 fioinew’hiil eiimbersoinc and k'dious ; 
there' is an abridgment fn thri'e vols. 
8vo, ; AT. Ilert^i MartiUy xierhapin the 
moil valuable of all, ivio has been pnn- 
eijmlly followed in the * Studcnl’« His- 
tory "ranee ; * AT. Michelet ; M. 

Vhcodore Lamtlee \ and an excellent 
wmk by MM. Jiurdier and Ohartony^ 
* L’llifetoire de |'’iunco rrapi«>H*ie8 do- 
cuments originaiix et Ick monuments dc 
I’lirl cle ehaque Opocpie,’ the eoneludjng 
parte of wi'neh liaie just issued fioin 
the pies« (Dec. 1860). t 

The senes edited by ilf. Guizot, un- 
dei the title of ‘ MOmoires iftl’atifs iL 
I’Histoire de France depuis In fondatioii 
dt|, la Monarclite^jiisqu’tUi XllI* sieele/ 
IS aFo of flrst-iute importance. Other 
winks bearing on iiuitieular epochs will 
be Bjjeeihed in succeeding notea. 

f * 

THE CELTKJ TIUBk^ OF G^UL. 

The Celts are divided into two great 
branches, the Gael and the Kymri ; and 
though these two languages are clearly 
of the same oiigin, yet they aiT unin- 
telligible to one another, and the difter- 
enec between them is greus^c^than be- 
tween life anch nt Scandinavian and tlA; 
German languages. (Zeuss, Gramma- 
iica CfUica, Pnrfntio, p. v.) It is ad- 
mitted by all Celtic scholara that tba 
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Gaelic is more ancient than^he Kymric, 
or, to speak* itore correctly, reprcficnts 
an older etage of*the language. The 
Gaelic has a genitive and dative case, 
while the Kymric ih destitute of eases 
altogether. The initial s in Gaelic has 
degenerated into h in Kjinric; thus, 
gaul, the Gaelic word for sun, appears 
in Welsh in the form hfoL* In 
the time of Girsar the Kymn had ob? 
Ituiied posaession of all Gaul west of 
the Rhine, witli the exception of the 
soutn-western corner, inhabited by the 
Aquitani or IJasquoa. It has indeed 
bei'n by many scholars, 

from Ca>har| statement, that the Belga* 
Verc not Celts at all, but of Teutonic 
extraction. In one passage Cirsar 
says (Ji.Cr. ii. 4]^ — “ iVnvwywe Belgas 
«ssc ortoH a Gernuinis, llhenuinquc an- 
tiquitus traruFcluctos propter loci fcrti- 
litatom ibi eonsedisso, Gallusqiie, qui 
ea loca ineolerent, cxpuliasc.’’ In auo- 
flier passage i. 1) he informs us 
that the B(<lga? differed liom the Celts 
or Gauls in language, hiivs, and inan- 
neis. Hut Amf'dee Thieriy justly ob- 
seives that tiiroughout the (hmimen- 
taries of Ciesai the Bel^;^ ai e evidently 
a disfinct people ^lom the Germans, and 
he undeistamlfi the passage above quoted 
to mean that the Jlelgir came ' Gaul 
/row* fiVmrtwy, i.e. the Tiaiibiheuane 
^ihtiiet, which was inhabited by Goi- 
inans iif Ciesui ’b tunc. (See A , Tbiei ry, 
J/ist. dcA Gauhns, In tild action, pp. 35- 
48 ; II. Martin, France^ i., p. 22.) 
With regal d to the diffciencc of /«w- 
between the Gauls and the Beigjr, 
in all probability they spoke diileienl 
diiilcctsgof the same language. This 
may be inferred fioin a passage of 
Strabo (iv, p. ITO), who,iaftcr mention- 
ing the threefold clKision of Gaul 

♦rfo Uko iniinner the more aurJont fonnH «'ar 
In Sansont and id in I,Atiu appear as hmro in 
lioiMl oiul Ut Qniok 


I among the Aquitanians, Belgm, and 
j Celts, saySjthat the Aqiiitaniana differed 
wholly from the two others in person 
as well as language, but that the Belgro 
dnd Celts resembled each other in gene- 
ral external appearance, ahd diffeicd 
only a litllt* tVi their language,'^ The 
testimony of Jerome is to the samo 
^ffect. He had lived among the Treviri, 
a Belgic people, and ho says that tlie 
Gahitffi in Asia Minor, who were un- 
questionably Celts, Bpo^':e almost the 
same language as the Treviri.t 
dition to this PriehM'd has shown that 
the local names in Belgic Gaul so closr’y 
re^mble those in Celtic Gaul as to 
afmrd a conclusive proof that these 
districts must have been inhabited by 
the same race. J 

'llio Belgro were likewise among the 
cailiest Betilers in the Bntish Isles. 
AVhen Cersur invaded Biitain he found 
the southern aiul Routh-castern roasts 
inhabited by tribes of Belgic oiigin, 
who had named the townR and districts 
after those fi oiu wliich they came m 
the other side of the Channel, (/i. G. 
V. 12.) Thoir capital was Venta Belga- 
ruDi :(Wineheatpr). It cun hardly ad- 
mit of doubt that ^iese,Britarinic Belgro 
were Celts. » * 

On the Celtic origin of the Belgro, s(‘r, 
besides the authoiities already quoted, , 
Pricliard, Physioal Heaearches ; Zeuss, 
Die Deutschvn und die Flarhharstunime, 
p. IRC, seq. ; Brandes, Die Eihno-' 
(jraplnsdui Verhultnus dvr Kdten und 
Gerwanmy pp. 89-92. 

fiLKpov JrapaAAaTrorTU? rah yAiorr* 

f JfuTonjin C'wmWiTit Ipi^t ad Galalas.vttl i 
p W'l I’.inB 

i[. '/a uHh III like T oallfl attcntiDii to Divi- 
tiacuH, kliif of till* Tli'lpir hiu'ssiuncN (r«*wiir liA} 

11 4), iiixl UlvitiHCiiP tlib /FAluan lii ,0) , N»*vio(lM- 
nuiii, capital of (Jio hiicsMiunes (ii 12) ami Novio- 
ilun '111, a town of tli« A^dunnif (vil fili) BJbrax. 
u k«wii lit ttip itciiw (n ii), ana lllbructe 
rum (I. 23); Lagiluuam litttavorum, aud l.crot'i- 
nv'u un tlitt Uhoiio. 
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CHAPTElt II. 

GAUL UNDER THra^ROMANB, TO THE GREAT I^HRARIAN TNVA.?10N, 
* ‘ * B.O. 30 A.I). 407. * 

1. Division of flaul into jiroviiu'OK uiulcr Augustus. § 2. Pros^rm of 
oinlization : Uom.in architoctuie ui (Luil. § 3, KovoU, of Ci\ilin an^i 
Jtilnis SAlMnu.s. § 4, lAimidahun of (./l‘nstKin]1)V in Caul; Pothinus ; 
Inumais ; tho IVriau pcr.s<*oiition. § 5. St. Hilary; St. Martin, § 6. 
Anau'hy in < laiil , iey<»U of the B.-igaude.s ;oConht.'mtms Uhlorus ; first 
a])jK‘aran(e of the Franks; tl)(‘ Emperor .1 Lilian. § 7, I’he Franks Mollo-? 
hrand and Arbogast ; irruption of the northern bai'banans ; then’ invasion 
of Haul. 

§ 1. Upon the apccBsion Gf Au^ilsIus to sniircino powei’ at Home, 
the nioiv important jiroviiicof; ol the* Empire were ]»laoed imdeTUhe 
iimneihato jL!:ov(*riinioiit of tlie ermjKToj-, Aviiile tlie rest wore« left no- 
minally in subjection to the seiuitewand }>eoplo. Gaul waB iiicbided 
in the for 11 KT daSsS ; and by a decree jmblished at Narbonne, the 
coimtry Avas jiartilkaicd into four ^reat administrative districts: — 
Gallia Narbouensifi, the boiimlaries of AA^hieh Avere left unaltered; 
Aquitania, Avhieh AN as considerably eidarged, and reached Irorn the 
Loire to tln^^ l^yvenees and the CeATumes; Xbdlia Lugdunefoii, Avhic^h 
ex tend eth. from the Loiri?' to the Kliono and the 8aono, and north- 
wards, beyond (he Seine, as far as the rivLTs Oise, Somme, and 
Mamej *ud lastly, Gallia Belgica, which comjirised the northern 
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dilffrfcts up to the boundary of tlie Tlhine, and followflag the ootirsc 
of that gvA’ embraced in addition the teri1toric« of the Treviri, Se- 
quani, and llSlvetii, so that its eastern limitB bordered closely on 
the Lake of Constance.* • ^ 

Tlie central sc^at of government was fixed at Jmgdiinuin, or I.yons, 
a city which, founded by tlie consul Munatius riancufl in b.c. 42, 
became withm fifleen years t)ie fl«urishing mctrojxjlis of Gaul, and 
tlie lavcjiirite residence of the Roman emperors. Hero Augustus 
fiojourned several 3- ears, from B.c. J6 to b.c. 10. Four great ro^ds 
radiated from the capital, leading res|)ectively to the Meditcrrimean, 
to the I’yrouees, U> the liriLish channel at Gessoriacutn 

(Pjoulo^Jiie^, and e^fistwarda to the Khi^ie. 

• Th^ Roman organization was gradually hut steadily established 
tliroiighout the country. Kveiy etlort was made both to attach 
llie> ]jeople to flieir new masicrs ly hhcral grants of civil and jxdi- 
tical jirivileges, and to render rehellion impossible by elfncing the 
old traditions, and totiilly changing the ceiili’es of authority and iii- 
*^uence. Six cities — lyons, Narboniie, Orange, Arles, Frejus, Be> 
ziers — wefe endowed by Augustas with all the rights and imiiin- 
niiies of Roman citizenship. Otheis, such as Aix, Toulonscj, and 
Niernes, wejie colonies enjoying tlie Jus Lariniim ; while several 
othej^fj, again, obtanisd im]xn-(arit muniei]ial ad va, triages without be- 
coming Rumnflii colonics. Ma,ny of the provincial *c<^nitals nov. 
cliiuig'd their uanu‘8, and njir[)led in ditlerenl shajx‘3 the title of tin* 
emperor. ^J’hiis liibracte, ca])ital ol the ^Kdni, became Augusto- * 
finnunv whence the mcKlern name Autuii; the chief town of tin 
Lcrjiovic<'S was styftd Auguatoritum ,* that of the I'uronca, Ca'sar(v» 
dummi. Gergovia, the memorable pccnc of Caisar’s lailure, forfeited 
its rank as capital of tRe Arvovni, which was traiisferrtxi to a new 
city called Augustoncmelum, now Clermont-Ferrand. Ca.*saiomagus 
iu like i.iaun(ir became the capital of the Bellovaci, at the cx])ense of 
the ancient. Braluspantium. , 

A general ce.nsus Tfikcn in n.o*28, g.avc a total of 4,103,000 Roman 
oitj^(‘ns in Gaiil. 

§ 2. Intellectual civilisation made rapid advances in Gaul under 
the Roman ruhi. Schools weii^ founded in v.'irious cities — Boj^leaux, 
'J'oulTjuse, Aft'les, Vienne, Autun,«Rheiiiis — in which every branch of 
htcr.at.urc and science was successfully cultivated. Some of tlicse, 

• aho co-U.-iiiiPd two Rubdivi&ions, Ciillorl Germanicx Superior ;in(I 

Gen7umiv» Inferior.-, whicli apf»par as scp;«rate provinces soou after the death of 
iSjignstasjt *l'heT extended along the whole left bank of the Rliine^and fomied 
a inilifaiy frontier against (J^3im.iuy. (Jlermmiis, Superior in the south wa^ 
ijvideJ fioin Germarua Inferior m the north by the nver Naho. capital 

of the latter prorinoe was Colom.i Agiippinensls fUunded A.n, 51 in 

houoijr of Agi'ippiua, wife*of the emperor Claudiv..!. • 

I'RANCB. 
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particularly S.rle8 and Autuii, attained great dLnineucc, bo a« to ffval 
even the most cclcbratcd*acadcmies of Greece and Ital^. ^ Gaul could 
ere long boiifit of her native orators, jkdcIs, historians, grammarians, 
linguists.. Tlio names of Cornelius Galhis tiio friend or Virgil, of Do- 
mitius Afer the master of Quintilian, of Trogus Pomjxjius, author 
of the first univeisal history, of Valerius Cato, and later, of the poet 
Ausonius, are deservedly distingiushed, and would in any age do 
honour to their country. Natives* of Gaul wore to he found in 
ccHirse of time in all dojiartmcnts of the public service, and occujiy- 
ing jKXJts of high trust and dignity. Some, it apjieurs, were even 
admitted as members of the Homan senate. ^ 

Most of the cities founded bv the Homans, especially in the south 
of Gaul, were lavishly adorned with public buildings of all kinds, in 
the best style of art. Nisincs, Arles, Orange, JSt. Hemy, Valence, 
Vienne, Aulun, exliihit spicimcns of momimeutal taste and sjdendour 
which are hardly 8ur])aascd even in Italy. The magnificent aqueduct 
called the Pont dii Gard, which conveyed the waters of the river 
Gard to the city of Ncmausus, — the triumphal arch of (Daange, and 
tlie noble theatre at tlic same place, — the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
and the exquisite Corinthian temple commonly known as the * Maison 
Carree,’ — the elegant bridge of St. Cliainas, — the teinph' of Aui^;usta 
and Id via at Vicnue, — are ah in then* several ]:inds uuisterpieees of 
artistic skill and beauty, and remain tor the most ]jai*t m good pre- 
servation. Many of these works were orohably designed, and ccr- 
lainly executed, by native artists. 

'I'be Druidical religion was not proscribed or i>erseciited by Au- 
gustus; hut he took care to discourage and uiKAonnine it by means 
less invidious, aud more certam of suco-ss. He excluded from the 
hoiioura of Homan citizenship all who shuuhl practise the ancient 
rites, and especially any one who took jiart in the himuui sacrifices. 
He likewise endeavoured to supplant the my tbulogy of tht Druids 
by linking Uigether the names of Celtic deities with those of Home, 
and erecting altars to them imdcr a aoublc title, r.y. Behnus- Apollo, 
Mars (Jamul, Diana-Arduiuna. These cx^xidients [>rovcd widely «uc- 
c(^ssful. In the course of a few years Druidisni was almost wholly 
abaudqued by tlie nobility and iiiflu(,x’tial classes; and, alUiough it 
still retained its hold iqKUi the kwer jKiople, its aiuhurity as a 
dominant system was swept away for ever. Jn the reign of Claudius, 
A.D. 413, seT"orer measures were resorted to : an im]x;rial edict prohi- 
bited, under pain of death, the exercise of the Druidical worship, 
and banished the priests from Gaul. They tex^k refuge in Britain; 
and being pursued thither by the vindictive jealousy of tlie Hmperc.’, 
they were driven to conceal themstdves among t>ie mountains of 
Wales and ScoMand. The Roman general Suetonius Pauhnus at- 
tacked 1 . id discomfited them with terrible slaughter in their chief 
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stronghold jn the Islfi of Anglesey. In snite of this tcrce persecu- 
tion, th^ ancient superstition still lingered in the secluded districts 
of Gaul, particularly in Brittany and Auvergne. Relics of Druidical 
ceremonies are said to have survived as late as the 9th ceniury alter 
Christ. 

§ 3, Gaul was thus reduced hy degrees int(i a state of outward 
conformity with the laws, institutions, religion, and social manners, 
of its conquerors; its nationality disa]>pcared, and became merged in 
the general destinies and history of Rome; and it seems *10 have sub- 
sided into one of the most tranquil and contented jirovinces of the 
empire^ floTHo attempts were made, however, to rekindle the smoftl- 
jlering spark of Gallic indepondcuce. «imong these the most remark- 
able was the insurrection of a Batavian named Claudius Civilis, 
A.D. 09, who, lyjving roused to anns all the tribes of BelgicGaul, pro- 
claimed the cstahlialimcnt of the ‘ Empire of the Gauls,’ and raised 
to the purple an officer called Julius Sabinus, who claimed descent 
from Julius Caesar. The Roman legions were repeatedly defeated 
•by the rebels, and the revolution seemed destintd to prosper; but at 
loiigtli a decisive battle was fought, in which the usurper 
utterly worsted, and forced to escape into concealment. Civilis mode 
his iieaco wifh tlio Emperor Vespasian, and together with the tribes 
whish still adhered tb him, resumed hifallcgiancodo Rome. The in- 
surgents were^jicrmitted to return to their l:^>mes and, possessions, 
with a comideto amnesty the past. Sabimis, after concealing 
himself, with his devoted wife Eponma, for no less than iiiuo years* 
in a sMhterranean cavern, was at last discovered, and sent loaded 
with chains to Rome. Vespasian, resisting tlie passionate and pa-* 
thctic entreaties of Ejonina, consigned her husband to tlie execu- 
^tioners. EjX)nina demanded the privilege of sharing his fate, arid 
sutiered with unshaken fortitude and constiincy. 

Aftef this convulsive effort, the dream of a restored nationality 
seems to have vani^ied altogoUier from tkc Celtic mind. A long 
period of profound tranquillity succeeded, unmarked by any groat 
hisAorical transaction. The province of Gaul continued to advance 
in civiljjsation, rcfinemen4^, and luxury; and during tlic reigns of 
Tra^jiin, Hadrian, and the A^tonines, enjoyed its full shar# in the 
grandeur aifd glory of the Empife. But from tliis point the national 
character apj^ears to have rapidly degenerated. The indolence and 
apntliy of the Gauls call forth more than once the animadversions of 
tile historian Tacitus. 

§ 4. precise date of the foundation of the Christian Church in 
Oiaiil has not been clearlj ascertained. Bgme have maintained that 
St. Paul travelled through Gaul on his journey into Spain ;*and that 
the first seeds of Christianity in both comitries wer5 sown by him. 
Another account nain& St. Luke and Orescens as having T?een sent 

c 2 
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by die same Xpostle to preach in Gaul; and ^hero are vfigue trsSii- 
tions that Troj)hiinus, the disciple of St Peter, and even t]i«e A^xistle 
Philip, laboured there.* 

^J'hese <arc scarcely more thari conjectures. Clirisltiaii teachers 
may very probably have visited Gaul either in the apostolic age, or 
that immediately succeeding; but it is not until the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, in the middle of thc'^second century, that we have any 
certain iuronuation on tlic subject. About a.d. loo, a band of mis- 
Humavivs froAi Asia Mhior arrived in GaiiJ, l)ca(lcd hy FotJunus and 
Ircnanis, discipJos of SL Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna. They settled 
inland anjiuid Lyons; and Potliiinis became the first bishop Lyons 
and Yionue. Twenty years passcid; numerous congregj' tidies had 
Ik^ou gatlierod, fuid the (Jiiurcli hail struck de(;p root; but the faua- 
lical paSssions of die lieathon ]io]>ulace were now excited against the 
Gliristians; tliey w’ere insulted as guilty of ‘I'hyestean feastings,’ 
and tlic most rcN^ullmg impurities. Uix)n this the Kmperor Marcus 
Aurelius ordered a systematic yiersccutioii of tlie new sect; and tlie 
cominaiiil was obeyed with unsjiaring severity. One of die most 
jirecious records of the primitive Cliurch is a letter fro\h the dis- 
Irc'ssed C'bristians at Lyons to Iboir brethren in the East, giving an 
account of die cruel suHerings and martyrdom of n>my faidilul 
members of dieiivbody. Aiuong those ehamj>ions of the trutl? was 
the vencrabjc 'bishop Poihinus. Having endured, at the’ age of ninety, 
e.very species of indignity and torlurc, was cast alive into prison, 
Where ho expired m throe days. Great numbers of his flock perished 
b 5 '' a similar fate. Tlie celebrated Ircufieus, \vho succccxled Pythinus 
'‘m the S(‘e of Lyons, was enaliled in some nuxis^trc to repair these 
calamities; and, during the comjiaratively mild reign of Commodiis, 
(liristiaiiity ill Gaul lugan agam to raise fis bead. But an edict 
issued bv Septimius Severus, in a.d. iJO'd, renewed the cruelties agamst 
du; eiaiveits, numbers of whom w^ere capitally condemiuHiJ for re- 
fiLsing t(t sacrilico to the g<xis of Home, and sealed ilieir tt'Stiinony 
to the Gos|)el willi their bUxid. Trcilleus, so faibous foi his couluta- 
tion of the Gnostic heresy, is wlieved to have died a martyr mider 
llio persecution ol Severus, a.d. Id03. 

Towards the year a.d. 250 a iiuind^ous band of missionaries was 
despatched to Gaul by Fabiiui, P>isli^p of Pome, under Uie direction 
of seven distinguished men wliose names are, jireseived Uj us — 
Dionysius (St. Denis), Saturiiinus, Stremunius, MarLialis, Trophimus, 
Gatiau, and Paul. They became the founders of tlie sees of Pari.^ 
'roulouse, Clermont, Limoges, Arles, 'J’ours, and Narboune. Prom 
this date, in s])itc of the terrible ix^vsecution. of Dccins (a.d.' 240-25 L), 
Gaul fieems to have V^eeii gradually evangelized. Almost all tlie 
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bishops ab^ve-named suffered for the faith under tlic Emiwrort 
Valerian* and JDiocletian, a.d. 260 and 280;* but their disciples, 
and fresh nwssionaries who arrived from Rome, ixirscveuid un- 
dauntedly in the work, and by the loginning of the fourHi confui-y 
ihe Church was firmly planted in all the princiiml cities throughout, 
tlie laud. Thirteen cpiscopil sees are known tcFhave existed rxt this 
period, 

§ 5. Two illustrious names adonied the Church of the foiytij 
cenftiiy in Gaul — those of Sh Hilary, Bishop of Toiliers, and 8t. 
Martin^ Bishoj) of Tours. St. Hilary wfts consecrated to the seo^of 
PoitierS +ii 'flic year 350, and distinguished himself iis a siren uoue 
•defender 8f the Catholic Ikrth against the Arian heresy, >\h]ch at 
liiat time was raiiijiant in the Church. His reasonings were so 
IHUTorfui and*iinanswerahlo that the Arian party liad no rc‘Sonree 
but to denounc(' liini to the ETn])oror Oonstautiiis, hy whom he uas 
banished to riirygia. Being rt'called at the end of four years, 
Hilary attended ilie council of Selcucia in 359, where he once more 
manfully •vindicated the Nicene faith against its adversaries. In 
360 ho returned to i^'rance, and procured the i^cmhling of an 
importmit council at J^aris, in which the bishops of Gaul unani- 
mously declared their adherence to ortliod(Jx faith, cxcommu- 
nicf?ted the njaintainers of Arianism, and apjxjalc^d to the judgment 
of the Eastern Church the imrity an(i^ faithfulness of their 
leaching. Other synods were held on the same subject; and Ililarji 
f became the main insi-nmicnt ol arresting and driving back the tide 
ofArfainsin, wliici' liad begun to set in steadily towards the VVest^ 
T’his lainoiis ]>relate and (xmfessor died in jmee in the year 3G8. 
The Fathers s|)eak of him in the higliest terms of admiration ; St. 
• Jerome entitles him “ Latiiiie eloqucutifU Rhochujus,” in allusion to 
his anmated and fervent diction. 

St. Martin was a native of Pannonia. At a very early age hf’ 
sought the teaching of the Church in ojlposition to tlwi wil],of his 
heathen ]>aronts, and formed the purppse of renouncing IheAvorld fui 
an* ascetic life. But, yielding at length to the commands of liis 
father, enlisted as a Soldjjr, andnvfis 6c*nt to 8(;rve for five years 
in Uaul. Avas during ilnsTi^ie that the Avcll-known inciAnt took 
place of his sharing his military cloak Avith a jKror beggar Avlami lie 
met at the gales of Amiens. l)eeply impressed Avith a remarkable 
dream Avdiich followed iliis occurrence, Marlin quitted tlie army, and 
was baptized at the age of eighteen. Ho repaired to I*annonia, 
^where k(j- converted his mother to Christianity, and was afterwardy 
wonderfully successful ili combating tlie^Arians in Jllyricuin. Ih^- 
turuing to France, Martin settled in the diocese, of PoTti(‘rs, and 

* Montmartre, which overlooks Paris from the* iic^h-west isChe reputed 
^ceno of the martyrdom of St. Denis. 
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eetabljjBbed there the mcffvifltic system, then recently introduced into 
Europe from the Euet. The first monastery founded- in Ffance was 
tliat of a few miles south of Poitiers; the se^^ond was the 

celebrated*' Abbey of Marinoutiers, also founded by St Martin, near 
tlie city of Tours. JMartiri was soon elevated to the episcopal see of 
Tours, lie devoted'^ himself thenceforward to missionary labours; 
aud so fislonishing w'iis his success, that it was universally attributed 
m Abut age to miiaculoua agency. The sanctity of St. Martin pro- 
cured liim exti aordinary iiifliienco and veneration : kings and em- 
l>erors vied with (iach otiier in doing him honour, and his place of 
sepulture, the cathedral called after his name at Tours'; hterme the 
wealthiest and moat, celebrated sbrine in Gaul. St. Mariin died at 
tlie age of eighty-one, about A.i>. 400. 

§ 0. During the ]xn’iod of the decline of the Homan Emyiire, Gaul 
fell ini(3 a deyilorahle state of disorganization and misery. A general 
revolt of the jx'-usanls, under the ]^lm]Wors Maxim lan and Diocle- 
tian, is known in history as the Bagaudie.* It became of serious 
imjKirtancc, and was not suppressed witbout considerable^ difficulty. 
'I'lic leaders of the insurrection were two Christians named -dSlianua 
and Amandus. After suflering reyieated defeats, they tlirew them- 
selves, with a small body of partisans, into a stronghold in the ncigh- 
>K)iirliood rtf Pturis.* Here they made a desyierate defej;jcc againsl the 
Imperial lections, but were at length o-*wTwhelmed and (]estroy(*d to 
«a man, bravely lighting to the last, Thtj ruins of their lortress, at 
the eouflueiice of the Seine and the Marne, retained, during several 
r.ceiituries, the name of the “ Cliateau des Bagaude'’.” 

In the rearrangement of the Empire which took place a.d. 202, 
Gaul was divided afresh into seventeen provinces, and became part 
of a Prad-onari Prajfecturc, of which the siijireme government Avas 
fixed at Tr^ves.t The administration of Gaul was now confided to 
tlic C^a-sar Const antius Chlorus, who took up his residence at Arles 
in IVjvence. Thcj rtMgu of ConstaiiUiis Chlorua Avas, on the whole, 
l»i'08]X"rous; but his utmost dlbrts Avere unavailing to protect the 
frontier ot the llhine against tlie ever-advancing flood of ^J'eutonic 
invasion. His son, the great* Constantine, on succeeding to the 
throne, ‘was coiui>ellod to undertake .a campaign against j-hc Franks, 
a formidable horde of Germans who were ravaging the north-eastern 
provinces, lie gave them battle near Treves, in the year 310, where 

• The insurgents bore tlie name of Bagaudae, whidi in the signification ot 
rebels coutiiiued 011 the fifth centuiy, o o 

f These 1/ pioAnnccs tAA-^o gi*eat mas; is, one consisting of the lo 

Provinct(U ‘ ^alhcancB in the north, and tlie other of the Septem rrovincicB in 
the south It is probable that the Seven Provinces wore governed by s 
V^icarius v ho resided at Arles, while the Ten were ‘Aoder the Priefectus Pra&- 
toris at Treves. 
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they were l^tally defclifed, aiid left severa^ of their chieftains in the 
hands tlio yictors. It is on this txicasion that \vc find the first 
mention of tly.* hin< 2 ;s or princes of the Franks. The tnho, liowover, 
was loiown to the Piomans tis early as the year 242, when»tljey were 
routed near Mayeiice by Aiirelian, afterwards ern^ieror; an exploit 
celebrated by his legionaiies in a song wliich ran thus ; — 

“ Mtlle Francos, milJe Sai-niafas, semcl occidiinus, 
khJlc, mille, millo, niiJle Persas quttnmus,” 

Atfi the dc'crepj t iide of the empire became more and more inariilest, 
the barbarians redoubled their aggressions, and tiegan to establish 
thcmsf4v4#s jiermaTienUy in Gaul iis in a conquered country. In fhe 
^ear 3r)2, tluring the contest for the throne between Constantins and 
Magncntiiis, both disjnitants had recourse to the fatal exfKKlient of 
soliciting tlie #i]d of the German tribt^ Ixiyoiid the Rliiiie. The 
decisive deitat of Magnentiua was achieved mainly by these Geimrm 
auxiliarievs ; hut wlion the war had thus Ixien brought to a close, 
the barbarians pushed to the utmost their advantage over tJieir weak 
‘^‘'allies, and^ refused to recniss thci Rhine. All the frontier provinces 
were now abandoiuHl to Iho violence of the invader. ^J’lie Salian 
Franks seized iqxai the Insula Batavorum and the greater |mrt 
of Brabaut^and Haiuaiilt. Wherevqj* they apixared, tlie most 
niLMess dovaiy.ation marked their jiath ; and no *ies8 . 1 liaii forty of 
the most stalely cituis of G^l, including Tre\KiB, (’ologiK), IMayence, 
Worms, Spires, and f:^trasbilTg, w(‘re at this time sacked and burnt. 

the ground. 

(Jonftlantius saw, that unless these Germans, wliom his own folly* 
had invite<l into Gaul, could bo finally forc(;d back beyond tie? 
barrier of the lihin<‘, tl^i fairest territories of the em]>ire ivoiild be 
•wrested from Ins gra.^p. In this emergency be despatched into Gaul 
his cou|in J uliari, a young man of great ability and promise, 'llie 
cmfieror had hitlierto treated him with siisjacion, and even with 
severity : lie was proclaimed Cseaar, Aiarned to the eiujieror a 

Bister, and sent across the AI]« in the beginmug of 35G. Julian 
atlifcked the Gcnnaiis witli cxtraoidinary vigour and brilliant suc- 
cess. Aftder re]>ulsiug them ^st at Cologne and again near Sens, 
he «omi)let|i.ly overthrew their^ combined hosts at Argcnfl)ratum 
( 8 trasburg), s])rcad consternation among their tribes, aiid com]H*Iled 
them to sue for terms of peace. Julian returnci<l in trium])h to 
Lutetia (Paris), which became his favourite residence. He great I 3 ’ 
enlarged and embdlished this city, which now began to take a high 
i^Luk the provincial ca])itals of Gaul. 3116 remains^ of Julian’s 

jialace aie still to he seeft on the left bani. of tlie Seine, under the 
name of the “ Palais dcs 1’hermes.” It was here tl^at he was pro- 
claimed Augustus, or t’mjieror, by the soldiciy, in the year ^100. 

§ 7. The barbarians, whom Julian had ellect^uilly overaw'ed, Ufion 
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the first tidings of his det^th reapjxiared on the lihenish frtnf io . They 
put to flight ii divjsiou of the Komaii army, and afhjrwiirliB pushed 
their ravages ai^ far as Chalons, where they were defeiited in StJf) hy 
Jovinns, lieutenant of the Eni]»eror Valciitinian. Ihit, if pattered 
at one point, tiie invaders, ever recruited in vast multitt.d(3s from 
<iormany, instantly made liead upon another, ttratian, with tlie 
ai<l of a Fl'aul^isll tnhe wJioni ha had iakan into pay, gninocl a 
8]}k'n(hd victory in *'>oS and once moio the remnant of the van- 
qnishvd host was driven acroas the lUiiiie, Thn lender of the Frank ‘ 
aiLvdiaries, named MeJIohrand, was advanced to the dignity of 
ccynaul for the year, in recognition of Ins brilliant sorvitvs. *» 

But the very victories of tlHv empire had now become flie sigiLS of 
its approaching ruin. No success could he achieved but by the arms 
ot baibarian moicenaiies, m ho, after receiving tluM^imperor’s pay, 
proceeded to dismeinlx’r Ins territories and usurp his power. During 
the next reign we find a Frank named Arbogast insulting Valeii- 
thiian II. in Ins palace, assnunng Hie command of the army, and 
directing the administration of allairs. A Gaulish rhetorician, 
Eugeni ns, aft erwards held the sovereign power for two years, and 
was dideated and killed by Tl)eotlo.siu8 in 395. The division of the 
emi>ire under Areadins and ^Eoiionus soon consummated its destruc- 
tion. 'Jh-eveSb the metroyolis of the Gauls, was* surprised, plundered, 
and razed •to tlie gk.)uiicl, hy the lu 3t)H. Stihcho, the 

^ celebrnted general of llonunus, guinea some jiartial advantages 
against them, and averted for a sliurt time the final catastiopln*. 
^Bui the whole biiihaniiii woild vvas now surging .with revoldtionary 
agitation. Asia }Knire<l forth her savage myriads in a new and 
invsistihlemigiation westwards ; and the nations of nortliera Eiiropi', 
unahle to hear u}) against the torrent, hurst their ancient harriers^ 
and precipitated Iheinselvos like an overwhelming deluge^, on the 
Homan em])iro. The Germans, under the various designations of 
Su(‘Np, Alani, Vandals, atal Burgundifms, inarchM upon the frontiers 
/>fGaiil; and, having fought successful hat tie with the Tlipuariaii 
Flanks, who, faithful to the terms of tlieir alliance wiLli^the 
Tionians, valiantly deieiided the hoiin^Jary'of the Kldne, thednvaders 
crossed** that river during the uii^it^ of the 3 1st Deoymbor, *400. 
From the territories oi winch thiy the.ii took ][X>asession tliey weie 
never afterwards ex|X‘ll<'d. Other trib(*s in succession croN\detl through 
the breach thus cflectcid in the ancient defences ut the empire; and 
the invading masses, becoming intermingled witli the former Jiopii- 
lation, bore di>vvn all o]i}>ositiou, and spread themselves tLKmgh the 
land m permanent domiiiMii. 

It is fi^im th\8 ]>oint, then, that we must trace the gradual forma- 
tion of t\\o existing French nation ; and here ci inmencefi the modem 
History of France. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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«f’ROM TJIE GREAT BARBARIAN INVASfON TO THE HEATH OF CLOVIS. 

g A.D. 407-5 J L. 

§ 1. of Conr*taii<mo in § 2. Tlic^ ViHit^otlih, tin* Buipjimdinns^ 

tho IiJinks. § liT At'tins ; Caul invaded by tbc lluiis nuder Al+il?i : kSte. 
AioiieMOVo ; batUo of (^haloiib. § 4/ A’gnlnis; Sya^rius ; fall of tbo 
Wosioru Kminie. § 5. kinjr of the Fnuik'^; Ins hajitisin. § <3. 

AlJianee between Clovi* ?md ^he Church. 11 is courjucst of 
tftaiis anVVi&jgoths. § 7. Hi.s •fi'jmes; ho becomoo solo sovoj'cigii of tho 
Franks. 

§ 1. Upon the news of tlic irrujdion of tlio barbarians, the Pornaii 
legions stationed in Pntain renonnceHl tlie iiuhecilo IJonorius, and 
elected ti>/l]C! puride a private soldier hearing the ausjncious name 
oT Ctnistantinc. This adfeutiirer collect a eonsiderahlh army, and 
gained over to his cause the llurgnndiaiia and Fianks lA" gnaran- 
t0(‘jng to them the h^uls of wliicli they had K<MZed possession in the 
east and north of Prance. Thus jxjwerfully reinforced, Constantine 
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made himeclf master oi) tLe central and Bouth-ea«tcn?A provinoos ; 
and, having routed and driven back across the Alps a 'ibrcc sent 
against him by Honoriiis, he was left in full possession of the 
greater jm t of Gaul. The reign of Constantine lasted tliree years, 
during whicli he carried his vichirious arms into Spain, and was 
oven invested by Ilonorius with the honours of Augustus. In the 
year 411 his good fortune deserkd him; lie was besieged in Arles, 
h^s cajiital, by the general of Honoriiis, and his means of defence 
being cxhaiLsied, was comjxilled to throw liimself on the uriQpndi- ' 
tional mercy of the einjKjror. His life was ])romi8ed him, but Hono- 
nb*s, to whoae court Ibe fallen nsnr])er was sent cap4%ve,» tuado no 
scrujile ill violating tlie ‘engagement. Constantine was pisst to death 
by tlie ex(‘Cutioners before he reached Tlavenna. 

§ 2. Amid the indescribable anarchy which followed the fall of 
Constantine, three out of tlie crowd of struggling German nations 
gradually acquired the pveixmdiiranco in Gaul, — namely, the Visi- 
goths in the south, the Burgundians in the east, and the Franks in 
the north and west. ' 

The ViSKiOTUS, after the sack of Tvome and Die death of Alaric 
in 4 10, Iiad made t(*rms of allianct'- with Honoriiis, and their chief- 
tain Ataul[)liU8 had received m marriage Placidia, th6 sister of the 
cmjxjror. Honoriiis was now easily jx'rsuaded to make a grant of 
the soutliern provun-^^es of France to^his ixiweilul brother-in-law. 
The Visigoths, crossing th** Aljis, defea'iod Jovinus and Bel>astianu8, 
two pretenders to the empire, Unik by storm the cities of Narhonnt^ 
Toulouse, and liordeaux, and sotm subdued the whole coimtiy from 
Die Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay. Tlie kingdom Dins founded 
was transmitted by Atauli>hus fo liis successors, and il^ limits were 
more stnclly dclined by a new treaty with Honoriiis in 418. Tou- 
louse became the capitiil of the Visigoths, and their ]x>wcr extended 
from that city northwards iis far «as J’oitiers, and westwards to the 
shores of tlie ocean, incliMing the districts of S^aintes and Bordeaux. 
In otluT words, it embraced Die whole of the Bornan Aquitania. 
The Visigoth ic throne was occupied during more than thirty years 
by Theodonc, a ]ir]nce of distmguish**d (tbility and renowii, whose 
name v.ull rcaj)]>ear m the events whicn follow. o 

The Buuouniuans had a])propriated, at Die time of the grand 
invasion, Die ]n-ovince called Germania Superior, or Alsace; hut 
Ziaving dcleatx’d and put to death Die usurper Jovinus, they ob- 
tained from lloiionus, in recomjiense, the whole xirovince of Gallia 
Sequfinensis, and their houndarios soon reacht>d from tkei^Lake of 
Geneva as far os CobleuK: on the Rhine. Towards the south they 
were set^irated from the Visigoths by' the Rhone, the Durance, and 
the Allier. Tlieir j)rinci]«il cities were Ly ons. G cneva, Basle, Autun, 
and Laiigres. Such was the origin of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
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which laflte<^ upwards of a century, and ultimately merged in 

the empire of the Franks. Both the Burgundians and the Visigothe 
were Christians, but had embraced the heresy of Arius, which at 
the time of their conversion was professed and favoured by the 
reigning emperor Valens. 

The Franks, a -]>eopk* destined eventually to become the founders 
of the most splendid monarchy of FJurope, continued long the allies 
of Borne, and sustained in many a hard-fonght field the sinkijig 
• fortufies of the empire. Their earliest settlements were “between the 
Ehinc, the Scheldt, and the Ardennes mountains — the country for- 
merly Jikabifrd by the Kervii and IVIenajiii : it was now call^ 
^foxandria.* By successive en c roach lAents the Franks gained pos- 
session of tlie whole of Belgium, and at length advanced their 
boundaries to 4hc banks of Somme. In 413 they captured and 
plundered, for the fourth time, the Boman metropjlis of Treves, and 
subsequently <»ccnpied Cologne and the entire territory between tlie 
Mouse and the Kliine. The Franks, it must be observed, Avore not a 
ftiigle natiqp, but a confederation consisting of various et>giiate tribes, 
of which the prineijoal were the Salii, the Kipuarii, the Sicanun, 
the Brucleri, and the Ohamavi. 'J’he country subject to tliera 
became know^i from a very early date by the name of Francia,’*' 

§ «7. tJndor ^ho successor of llonorius, Valontinfan III., a child of 
six Veal'S old, the hisk of rr^itaining the im^pjenal goWi^nmeut in 
the west was undertaken by Aetius, a general who by his talents » 
^d energy retarded for near thirty years tlie extinction of the 
Roman' rule in G^ul, and acquired the title of the “last of the . 
Romans.’* The army commanded by Aetius vas comp)sed almc>st 
. entirely of barbarian tro^iis. His first- success(is were obtained over 
khe Visigoths of soutliern Gaul; next he attacked the Buigundians, 
cxpdled^th(^ni tVom the districts of the Vosges and the IVIosclle, and 
drove them back int(> tlie mountains of Savoy. A more memorable 
exploit was Ins deiej^t of the S.'jban Franks under Clodion, who, in 
447, had seizc'd the cities of I'ournay and Cambrai, and were 
ravaging the whole province of Belgica Seciinda. I’hey \v(M'e over- 
tlirown with immenso slan^htej at a place called Helena, and chased 
back, beyond^ the Scheldt. Aetius marched afterwards Agaiiffet the 
revolted Bagaiida’. in the valley of the Loire, and infiicted on them 
three decisive defeats. In memory of these victories we find him 
extolled by the contcmpirary iK)et Sidonius A]X)lliiiaris as the 
“ Liberator of the Loire.” 

While •lie triumphs of Aetius thus seemed to promise a revival 
ol the supremacy of Rome?' a fresh tide of ^wbarism was prejiaring 
to launch itself iqion western Europe. Tlie ferocio^is Attila, King 

• For fuither imiticula'is respecting the Franks, see Notes anj lllSstrntionR 
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of the Huns, inarched Gaul witli a rSotley multitude num- 

bering, according in Joriiandes, 500,000 wnrrioi-s he (Aossed the 
lUiiiio in Fcbninry, 451, and overran ail the Ix^rdor-in-ovinccs, 
marking* his route with horrible cruellies and merciless devasta- 
tion. Metz wiis taken by storm aud reduced to ashes; Troyes was 
next assaulted, and owed its preservation, according to tradition, 
1a) the courageous sell-devotion bf its bisliop, Lupus, or St. Loup, 
(gleans, in like manner, is said to have been saved by the inter- 
vention of *SL Aignari. ^Ihe terrified citizens of Lutetia, the# 
|X)int abandoning tbeir homes and projxirty k> the havoc of the 
sailer, were reassured by a peasant maiden named 4ien#vfva, who 
announced, in llie name of Htiaven, that the invaders would not be 
permitted to come wnthin sight of the walls. The event veritii'd her 
predictions: Attila., instead of advancing upon Pai^s, turned aside 
towards the Mfirnc; and Oenoveva has heiai honourt'd in all sulisti- 
queiit ages, under the niuiie of iSt. Genevieve, as the tutelary sanit of 
the metropolis of Fi'ance. 

Aetius, having heon joined by Theodoric the Visigoth, followifl 
the track of the roMc'ating linns, and came up w'ith thorn in the 
plains of Cliampagno, not far from Ohlilons-sur-Maruc. Here was 
fought, in the hist days of Jinie, 451, one of the most sanguinary battles 
recorded in liislofy. Tlio noble Theodoric fort pierced liy an •arrow 
at the coiATnciiceniu^it of the action, and was tvamjded to (hath by 
a charge of cavalry. His son Thorismund was severely wounded, 
and narrowly (jscaped caidure. AVheii night, fell, such had begn 
the prodigious numbers engaged and sucli tjic conlusion which 
reigned throughout the field, that it. was im]x»8Sihle to determine 
winch side remained victorious. The moi-ning revealed tin' terrible, 
extent of the destruction ; it is said to haA^e reached the almojit 
incredible number of 1613,000 slain. Attila remained inactive in 
In's camp, and was thus imdershxxi io confess liimsclf vanquished; 
but neither army was!^ in a C(.)ndit.um to ror^ew hostilities. The 
Visigoths, aud tlie l^rariks under Merovig, who had fought gallantly 
undtT the banneis of Aetius, took their depart.ure; and when Jvttila 
broki' up his camp aud retired, Aetius friideiitly forbore«.lo molest 
his I’^U’cat. Attila evacuated Gaul, and vindicated title of the 
‘‘scourge of (hxl by wasting nortbem Italy, and carrying devasta- 
tion to the gates of home. He died in 453, and with him fell the 
em])ire of the Huns, vvlncli at one time threatened to overwlielm the 
whole of western Eurojic. 

8oon after the great vicU»ry of Chdlons, Aetius a victim 
to the jealousy of the #Jii8lardly Valcnrtman, who sent for hiui to 
Rome, *and murdered him in his Cwii palace in the presence of bis 
courtiqps. In the courso of the following^ year the emperor Avae 
himself aisGassiiiated, in revenge for a private outrage. 
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§^. UDdoj Avitus ifnd Major ian, wJio succeeded, the shadow oi 
imjxjrial amtnority continued to Imger in Gaul, and the government 
wns confided to the jmtrician ^gidixis. Ills good qualities pro* 
cured liim such estimation among the Frankish tribes, that they 
disposed their king Ililderic or Childoric, and* elected the Koman 
general to fill hia place. Childeric retired, into Thuringia, hut w as 
recalled by his sxibjocta ciglit years afterwaida, and war imiinxliately 
followed between dilgidius and tlic Franks. Tlie latter recovered 
^11 thj3 territory of which they had been djS]M.iSBoased by Aetiiis; 
they even exjiellcd the Koinans from LuteLia, and foiced them back 
upon tln^^^oin;, dilgidius was succeeded in 4fi5 by his son SyagrinS; 
wlui established himself at Soissoiis, snd seems to have governed, 
uTulei* tlie title of Count, in the districts of the Oise, the Somme, 
tlio Mnrnc, and ^.lie Aisne. 

Jt was during the administration of Syagrins tlmt the crunihling 
edifice of the Western Einjiirc at length fell j'rostrate, never tc 
rise again. In the year 470 the army broke out into re\'olt, de- 
pi^scd the Emjieror Romulus August ulus, and jdaced the government 
in tho hantfs of Odoacer, chieftain of the Horuli, one of the Got Ire 
tribes. Odoacer proclaimed that the Empire ot the West had ceased 
to exist, and#* look |K)SSossiou of Italy under the mod('st title of 
Patrician, pretending ^Jiat ho held it aS a de]H^n^eut jirovincc of 
the Ryzantirie dl'own. Syagrins^ on tlio news yi these c^^enls, sent 
an embassy to the Emi>eror vTcno, ufleiing U:> rise in arms agamsi 
Oiloacer ; but Zeno prudently declined the ]>rojx.)sal, and, making 
a treaty, with the usurper, confirmed him in the government of 
Italy, vhile he aliaiilloucd Gaul altogether to its own resoiiices and 
dcfitinu'S. 

It. was iinixissible to foresee which of the several ^Kmers among 
wliich Gaul was tlicn divided, or whether any of them, would 
ultimate)^ obtain the dominion of the country. At first sight tlie 
chances seemed in favour of the Visigoths, •whose monarchy, now 
reaching to the banlfs of the Loire, comprised at least a third part 
of (iSKul, while towards the south it stretched beyond the Pyrenees 
into the ^cart of Sjxiin. But there was one groat obstacle to the 
complete (establishment of tho^lK»wer of tho Visigoths in #'aul; 
the^" X)\'of(«sed^ an heretical form (Tf Clinstiainty — they were Arians, 
wliile the mass of the Gallo-Roman population wiis firmly altachexl 
to the ])rimitive Catholic faith. 1'his difference of belief ongeridered 
.among the orthodox bishops and clergy a deeji aversion to tlio 
Vifligothic^rule; and the infinence of the priesthood beang tlicn 
priSlominant, it was evidei>t that the finals arbitration lajr mainly 
in their liands. Amid the general decomijosition of the ancieift, social 
system, the lower orders had learned to look up to the Church their 
most powerful defender;* it wsw tho bishop who administered justice. 
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rtidreascd gnevancea, apjjeased tumults, sbeltforod the fugitive in the 
asylum of his palace, and alleviated hy his charity the miseries of 
war. An authority thus deeply rooted and universally res^xicted 
was not likely to accept the dominion of a race of foreign heretics, 
who lost no oi)X)ortLmity of oppressing and pcrBeciiting, even to 
imprisonment luid, dcatli, the profeasoi's of the true faith. The 
bishops lociltcd round for some i.ew element hy means of which the 
wreck of society might ho reconstructed; and they were led, by 
various motives, to fix their hopes ujicii the Franks, who, although, 
still pagans, seemred open to any powerful influence, and oflered a 
promising field for missionary enterprise. The FrauJ^s vvqiv at that 
moment in the rudest state^of barbarous ignorance, unskilled in 
military science, and to all appearance qmte unlit to co])e with siidn 
a vigorous empire as that of tlie Visigoths; hut, m’lned with the 
ixitronago and co-operation of tlic Church, their ultimate triumph 
was secure — for the Gallic naiioVy as distinguished from the extra- 
neous races of the barbaric invasion, w«is thus engaged in their 
favour. Such, doubtless, was tJie secret of the great social revo- 
lution of the close oi‘ the fifth century in Gaul. ‘^7t was the 
Church, ” as M. Michelet observes, “that made the fortune of the 
Franks.” * 

§ 5. Childcric# King of the Salian Franks, ‘ died at TournQ,y, his 
capital, ii;, the yciq* 4Sl. During his exile in Thuringia lie had 
seduced, and afterwards married, llllhma, wife of the king of that 
country. The issue of tliis union was a sou uained Chlodowug, 
better known hy his Latin designation of Clovis. When he sdo- 
ceeded Ins falJier, Clovis was not more tlian fifteen years of age. 

This is the epoch usually, and on the whole correctly, assigned 
1.0 the foundation of the Frencli monarchy. It must, however, lie 
olisorved that, at the time of his accession, Clovis did not possess* a 
foot of territory within llic present boundaries of France) and was 
merely the chieftain cf a ixitty tribe numbering no more than 
5060 soldiers. In the liftli year of his reign, “at the age of twenty, 
Clovis marched against Syagrius, the (so-called) go’M'eruos 

of the district around Soissons. Idie armies met near that city; 
Syagfc'ius was defeated, and, havings no means of renewing the con- 
test, fled to the court of Alaric'thc Visigoth at ToiRouse. *^CloviB 
seized the territory which he had governed, and thus swej^t away 
the last remaining vestige of Roman domination in Gaul. Syagrius 
was delivered up by the treacherous Goth into the hands of the 
conqueror, who, after detaining him in prison while he completed 
the reduction of his latg dominions, putiJhiiu secret ly u/rfeatli. ^ 

An incident in this first campaign of Clovis deserves notice ah 

ft' 
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illuaftating the manneis of the times, the rude foini of govenunent 
which prorailcd among the Frankish tribe4 and the personal cha- 
racter of their leader. The soldiers had carried off from one of the 
churches of Reims a consecrated vase of considerable beaaiy and 
value. The Bishop of Reims sent a messenger .to Clovis to entreat 
that the vase might be restored. Tlio king propiised stilisfaction ; 
and, at a general division of spoil which took place at Soissons, he 
rotpicsted, as a favour, that the precious vase might bo placed at 
Jiis disjx)6al, in addition to tlic portion which fell to him by lof. 
All consented, with the exception of one soldier, who, raising his 
battlc-ax^,^ str\ipk a violent blow at the vase, exclaiming, “Nevoi- 
shalt thou ha-ve more than thy allott-cj^ share.” Clovis dissembled 
life resentment; but a year ixftcr wards, at a general review of bis 
trooi)8, he appro^iclicd the soldier who had tluus insulted him, and, 
taking his axe Irom his liands, threw it at his feet, with a reproof 
for not keeping his arms in blotter condition. The man stooped to 
pick up his wca-iKin, wlicn Clovis, seizing the mouieut, cleft his skull 
\^itl> a single blow of hia own battle-axe. “ It was tlius,” cned the 
stem chief, that thou didst cleave the vase at Soissons.” 

In the year 493 CJovis espoused Clotilda, a Burgundian 
princess, who^had been educated in the orthodox faith, although 
her r^jiu'cst relatives '‘were Ariaus. rC)Ssibly CUivis was aware 
of and appreciated this fact; at all evont^ his ui^ion with 
Clotilda was a politic and foiTunate step, as it ])rocur('d him the 
Bujifiort of the Gallo-Roman Church, and powerfully furthered 
his design of bringing the whole country under Ids dominion. 
Clolikla laboured eiTmestly to eflecl the conversion of her hus- 
band; but Clovis, though he jx^rmitttd their eldest child to l>c 
baptized, refused for some yoai-s to make any fui-ther concession 
id the cnti'caties of liis cx^nsort. At length an emergency arose 
which brought about an event thus anxiously desired, and fraught 
with such important consequences. » 

In 49G the powerM tribes of the Alemanni, hitherto on frien'dly 
tormi^with the Franks, cressed the Rhine and attacked the Ilipu- 
ariau Franks, whose principal city was Cologne. The hipuarians 
besought the aid of Clovis ; the kalian chief marched to their siipjiort, 
and the comliiicd army of the Flunks gave battle to the Alemanni 
at a place called Tolbiac, near Cologne. The shock was rude, imd 
the event for some time uiKJertain; but, in the critical moment, 
Clovis raised his hands to heaven, and, invoking the God of Clotilda, 
vowed that if victory should declare for his banners, he would at 
oiise accept the Christian , faith and prese^\t himself for* bajitigm. 
Then, rushing into the thickest of the fight, he rallied his wavering 
troops by his example : after a desperate struggle, the A l<^ianni, 
having lost their king, 'gave way on all sides, and abandoned the 
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rodresscd grievancefl, appeastid tumults, sheltered the in the 

asylum of his palace, and alleviated hy his charity the Eiiseries of 
war. An authority thus deeply rooted and unjvcistilly resjxjcted 
was not likely to accept the dominion of a race of h'jreign heretics, 
who lost no opi^ortuuiiy of oppressing and persecuting, even to 
imj)risonment and, death, the professors of the true faith. The 
bisljo{)s looked round for some itew clement by means of which the 
wTock of society might be reconstriicttid ; and they were led, hy 
various motis^es, to fix their hojies ujx)n the P'ranks, who, altliough, 
still pagans, seemed open to any powerful influence, and offered a 
|1i'omising field for missionary enterprise. The Fran]j^ vvj’rc at that 
moment in the rudest state^of barbarous ignorance, yiishilled in 
military science, and to all apiiearaiice quite unfit to co]Ki with sudli 
a vigorous empire as tliat of the Visigoths; hut, armed with the 
patronage and co-operation of tlie Cliurch, their ultimate triumph 
wiis secure — for the Gallic as distinguished from the extra- 

neous races of the barbaric invasion, was thus engaged in their 
iavoiir. Such, doubtless, was tbe secret of the great social revo- 
lution of the close of the fifth century in Gaul. ‘‘'It was the 
Church,” as M. Micliclct observes, “that made the for time of the 
Franks.” * 

§ f). Gliildericf King of the Salian Franks, » died at Tourney, his 
capital, iij. the yciq; 481. During his exile in Thuringia he had 
seduced, and afterwards married, I^lna, wife of the king of that 
country. I'lie issue of tliis union was a son named Chlodowig, 
bettor known by bis Latin designation of Clovis. When, he suc- 
ceeded his fatlicr, Clovis was not more than liltijcn years of ag(3. 

This is the eixicli usually, and on the whole cori'ectly, assigned 
to the foundation of the French monarchy. It musf, however, be 
observed that, at the time of his accession, (flovis did not possess' a 
fcxit of territory within the jiresent boimdaries of Ih'ancei and was 
merely the chieftain cf a petty tribe numbering no more than 
50(X) soldiers. In the fiftli year ol his reign,’ a, t the age of twenty, 
Clovis marched against Syagrius, the (so-called) Jiomim gorernos 
of the district around Soissons. The armit^s met near that city; 
Syagt ins was defeated, and, having' no means of renewing the con- 
test, fled to the court of ALaricHhe Visigoth at Toihouse, Clovis 
seized the territory which he had governed, ainl thus sw'ept away 
the last remaining vestige of Homan domination in Gaul. Syagrius 
was delivered up by the treacherous Goth into the bauds of the 
conqueror, who, after detaining him in prison while he completed 
the rcdiittion of his latj;. dominions, put^him secretly to death. ' 

An vneideut in this first campaign of Clovis deserves notioe ab 
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illusfrating t^e manneis of the times, the rude fonu orgovemmeiit 
which preraued among the Frankish tribesj and the personal cha- 
racter of their leader. I’lie soldiers had carried oif from one of the 
churches of Reims a consecrated vase of considerable beaiity and 
value. The Bishop of Reims sent a messenger .to Clovis to entreat 
that the vase might be restored. The king propaised satisfaction ; 
and, at a general division of spoil whicli took place at Soissons, he 
requested, as a favour, that the precious vase might be x^laced at 
Jjis disposal, in addition to the jiortion which fell to him by lof. 
All consented, with the exception of one soldier, who, raising his 
battle-ax#,^ str\jpk a violent blow at the vase, exclaiming, “NeveV 
shalt thoti l^ve more than thy alloth;^ share.” Clovis dissembled 
hfe resentment; but a year tvfierwanis, at a general review of his 
he apprqjjujhed the soklmr who had thus insulted him, and, 
taking his axe from his hands, threw it at Lis feet, with a reproof 
for not keeping his arms in better condition. The man stooped to 
pick up his wcaixin, when Clovis, seizing the moiiH'iit, cleft his skull 
W^itli a single blow of his own baille-axo. “It was thus,” cried the 
stern chief, that thou didst cleave tlic vases at Soissoiis.” 

In the year 493 Clovis espoused Clotilda, a Burgundian 
princess, who/* had been educated in the orthodox faith, although 
her i^^ai’cst relatives '•wx*rc Arums. Possibly Ckvis was aware 
of and appreci'ated this fact; at all eventj^ his uvion with 
Clotilda was a jiolitio and fo.Tunate stoj^, as it procured him the 
BUpivort of the Gallo-Roman Church, and poworlully furthered 
his design of bringing the whole country under Lis diuiiimon. 
Clotilda laboured cahiestly to effect the conversion of her hus- 
band; but Clovis, though he iiermitted their eldist child to l>e 
Ibaptized, refused for some years to make any further concession 
to the entreaties of his consort. At length an emergency arose 
which bpought about an event thus anxiously desired, and fraught 
with such important consequences. * 

In 490 the powcrffil tribes of the Alenianni, hitherto on friendly 
tcrrai&*with the Franks, crossed the Rhine and attacked the liipu- 
ariaii Franks, whose principal city was (!k)logne. The Ripuariana 
besought the aid of Clovis ; the J^ahan chief marched to their suf [Kirt, 
and th'c coml^ned anriy of the Frtmks gave battle to the Alcmaimi 
at a place cJiUed Tolbiac, near Cologne. The shock was rude, and 
the event for some time uncertain; but, in the critical inomciiit, 
Clovis raised his hands to heaven, and, invoking the God of Clotilda, 
vowed that if victory should declare for his banners, lie would at 
01136 accept the ChrLstian^faith and prescytit himst‘lf for* baptism. 
Then, rushing into the thickest of the ffght, he rallied his v%vering 
troops by bis ‘example : after a desperate struggle, the Al(^anni, 
having lost their king, 'gave way on aU sides, and abandoned the 
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liefd. The victorioxia l'"i'anks pui’Bued them beyond the Uhiue; 
Bcveral of the d.cfcated tribes became the vassals of the fioiiquerorsj 
and a large j^iait of their territory was annexed to the Frankish 
dominion. On his return froni 'tJio cam|«i]gn Clovis did not forget 
his engagement contracted on the field of battle. Submitting 
himself to the inst^; actions of St. lleiny, he soon announced liiinaeilf 
prejiared to receive the initiatory rite of our religion. It took place, 
witli all ixjssihle jKiiiip and splendour, in the basilica of lleims, on 
the feast of Christmas, 49G. “Bow thy head, Sicambrian !” said 
Si. Jlemy, who ofiiciated; “adore what thou hast hitherto burned 
— burn what tliou hast hitherto adored!”* Ups^ard^ of three 
thousand Franks, the floweit fbc nation, were baptized on the 
same day. 

§ rj. It 18 impossible to overr.ate the iniiKu lance j)f this event m 
the then condition of the western world. Christianiry, as embraced 
by Clovis and las tollowcrs, became a princijile of unity by which 
11 Ki various heterogeneous elements of society in Gaul were assimi- 
lated and hariiionized. The whole strength of the Church w’ims iiov’ 
enlisted on the side of the Franks, and the alliance w^as eminently 
scrviceahlo to the interests of both parties. The Church found in 
the advancing power of v. do vis a,n instrument which might liumhle 
the |X3raeouting » tyranny 6f the Visigoths imd Burgundians, and 
unite the '"'hole couplry m dutitul submission to the see of St. Peter ; 
vvliile Clovis acciuired in tlio ChnrTVjr an ally possessing the full 
confidence of the people wdioso land he aimed to conquer, and ready 
to jiruclaim him as the chosen of Heaven, whose scjcptre would 
]>rove the suri'St guarantee of a nation's ]>rosperity and greatness. 
Either without tlie other must have failed, hut together they were 
irresistible. 

One of the firat- results of tJie conversion of Clovis was the sub- 
mission of the Arnif»rican states, which, in 497, made a /reaty of 
alliance A\ith the Franks, and became, in fact, their tributaries. 
Clovis thus advanced Ins boundaries from the Seine to the T^oire. 
'riiree years later Clovis declared ww against the Biirgundia inking 
Gondebald, a sanguinary tyrant wlio had murdered his fwo elder 
hrotUrrs, one of them hciiig the fn^tlier c*f Queen Clotilda. The 
army oi the Franks gained an e;i!sy and complete vicVory ov(^r the 
Burgundians near J)ijon ; Gondebald made his submission to Clovis, 
and agreed to hold his dominions upon payment of an annual tribute. 
He was compelled to make ample concessions to the Catholics of his 
kuigdum, w ho were now ]>laced in all respects on an ci^ual footing 
with liis ixrian subjects^. It w'as on th^j occasion tliat trondehald 
c 

• Mitis dephne colla, Sicamber; adora quod incendisti, incende quod 
i»doid.stiV*— Gregor. Turon. ii. c. 31. 
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publishod tl\f. code of Burgundian law kqpwn as the “Loi Gom- 
bcttc,” by which the condition of the conquered race in Gaul was 
greatly improved and elevated. 

By the extension of bis frontier to the Loire Clovis was* brought 
into contact with the empire of the Visigoths, and his ambition soon 
prompted him to seek fresh conquests in this direction. It was easy 
to find a pretext for the midertakihg. Haranguing his warriors at 
their annual gathering in the Champ de !Mars — “It grieves mcj’’ 
•said Clovis, “to see tlie misbelieving Visigoths in possession of the 
iairi.‘8t jirovinccs of Gaul. Let us march ; with the aid of God we 
shall su^ui’}" worcome them, and divide their lands among our- 
selves.” Ck)Vis crossed the Loire in tiie summer of 507, and found 
tlie Visigoths, under their King A lane TL, encamx>ed towards the 
centre of Poitov IVoiiitiuus omens and miraculous interjiGsi tions 
are said to have waitt'd on the iiatli of the Frankish hero. Victory 
was promised him by a verso of the Psalms which the choir were 
chanting when his envoy entered the church of St. Martin at 
'f'ours. A white hind, of sux>ernatural size and heaiity, ]>omtcd out 
a lordahle sjKit in the swoll<»n river Vienne.* A brilliant meteor 
was seen to streiiin forth from the slcexdc of St. Hilary at Poitiers, 
and lake its bourse in the direction of the camp of Clon8.t The 
hijstiltr armies met iif the x>lams of Vouilld, a lc% miles west of 
Poitii'rs-J The contest was jeithcr long nqr doubihd, for the 
Gallo-Poman suhj(‘cts of ALiiic longed for the success of the Franks, 
aijd made but a feeble resistance. AUiric was slain by Clovis with 
bifi own hand; his^arniy was irielrievably broken and dispersed. 
Clovis took xx-^ssession of the province ot Aqnitaiiia Prima, from the 
Loire to the Garonne, an,d piiased the winter at Bordeaux. In the 
fc^llowing sjiring he pursued Ins conquests southwards, caxitured 
Toulouse, and laid siege to Carcassonuc. But meanwhile the pow- 
erful Th^hn'ic the Ostrogotli, seeing the imminent daiig(‘r of the 
extinction of the Gothic rule north of the I’vrcnees, despatched^ an 
army to the succour of the V^isigoths, and the Pranks were deci- 
sively* re])ulscd before Arles. Clovis re„raced his ste-xis, and the 
Visigoths «wc' re thus ciiablvid to jirescrvo a small portion of their 
territory, called Beptimania, oi: which the capital was NarP^Oime. 
Their 'lioi thern provinces were Veduced x>eruiauently imder the 
yoke of Clovis. On Ins return, Iho victor received at Tours a 
congratulatory embassy Imm Anastasius, Emperor of the P^aat, wlio 
invested him with the titles and insignia of Consul and Patrician. 
^ * 

Thin spot, is still known l>jjk.thc norne of the Gae de la Bicht?” (hiiid*3 
fold), iipjir the town of Liishac. ♦* 

t Greg, of Tours, ii, ati. -* 

J The field of battle is-phuj^d by soma at Voulon, ton miloG a^Jutb ot 
Poitiors. 11 M atin, i. 449. 

FRANCK. 1> 
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Thin watj an additional s^anction to bin authority in Gaul, and tended 
much to the consolidation of his enijarc ; for Clovis waa now looked 
upon iis Imvjng lo^i I innately snccocded to all the rights auvl juriar 
diction of thti Homan Caesars. 

§ 7. Tlie latter y(‘ars of Clovis were stained hy savage and 
remorseless oriine. Up to this time the Franks were a confedera- 
tioa of tribes, eacli govornoJ ''oy its indcpfmdent chief: Clovis, 
ll^ongh raised by his talents to the supreme command of the nation, 
wjiS in Ins own right no more than King of the Salians, and there . 
\vas no guarantee that the rmik of commander in chief would 
(foscjmcl to his ])Ostcrity. He resolved, tluTefore, k) cVfjtigo the 
tcderative constitution into jf monarchy, and to makef'thc kingly 
power hereditary in liit. own family. ho accomphslied by a 

BCM'ies of deliberate rnnrcleis. He first mstiga,tecl tlieySon of Sigebert, 
King of the llipuarians, to lake the life of his aged father; the 
})arric)de M^as immediately afterwards slam hy his orders, and Clovis 
thou easily persuaded the Hipuarians to acccjit him as their sove- 
reign. The chieftain of Anas was next deposed, and, after havinf, 
been compelled to iveeivo the tonsure as a priest, was beheaded, 
together with bis sun. In the same way Hagnacbaire, who rcignc'd 
at Cambrai, and lus brother were betrayed ink) tiie pt)Wer of Clovis, 
and put to death with his oum hand. And' lastly, a Biinilftr fate 
licfel the« Fraiikislit^chioftain of Lc Mans. All these princes ht^- 
longed, likij Clovis, to tlio royal hmisc of the Merovingians, and 
gome of them were his near relatives. It. is remarkable that tliese 
fearful atrocities are. i elated with the most perfi'ct cooineas, and 
without a word of censure, by tlic bistorian Gregory of Tours, a 
man of distingiiisliod ])icty and excellence, 

Such wore the means by wliicb Clovis found liimself, in tin? year 
r>H), sole sovereign of the Franks. He did not long enjoy the 
success of his sanguinary enterprise. This cxtraordinaiy man died 
at J^ris on the 27th November, 511, at the age of fort.y-five, after a 
reign of thirty years. He was buried in the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, founded by liimself and Clotilda, ^\'hich became afterwards 
the abbey church of Ste. Genevfovc. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A, ow THE OmOIN OF THE 
FRANKS. 

This is an obscure subject, iipbiob bas 
given rise to much controversy and va- 
rious fanciful theories. According? to 
the mediooval chronicles, the Franks 
wore lineally descended from the an- 

• oient Trojans, and had for their pro- 

genitor a certain Francus, or Francion, 
a son of ^Hector. Escaping from the 
sock of Tj»f, the^took refuge in Thrace, 
and there foifnded a city called Sicam- 
tfria, from which they acquired the 
name of Micamhn. Driven thence in 
course of time by Ae Goths, the Franks 
traversed Germany, and established 
themselves at length on the Rhine. 
Such was the favourite popular belief 
up to tho revival of letters in the KJth 
century . Another account was then 

put iorth, wifich made the Franks an 
emigrant colony of the Celts of Gaul, 
who, aft<!r a lengthened expatriation m 
Germany, returned at tho time of the 
great ijivasion to re-establkih themselves 
in their native lend. This view was 
much in vogue daring the reigrj^f 
Louis XIV., fiinoe it explained a\^oy the 
conquest of Gaul by the harbariaus in 
tRe fith century. The Franks, on this 
hypothesis, entered Gsyil for the jmr- 
pose of delivering their fellow country- j 
men from tho foreign yoke ot Rome ; 

• the monarchy w'liich they founded was a 
native and Icgitmuite monarchy ; and 
Gaul, under tlicir rule, became once 
more an ftidepciidcnt empire as of old. 
The cclcbraled Leibnitz, again, conjec- 
tured, from a passage in J-he anonymous 
Geographer of Ravenna, that the origin- 
al settlement of the Franks was on the 
shores of the Northern Ocean, near the 
emhouchurai of the Elbe, in a tT-rritoj^y 
called Maurungavia. And much discus- 
Bicn ariself upon an ancient tra-i 
dltion mentioned by Gregory of Toui*b 
(ii. 9) which would fix the birthplace of 
the Franks in Pannonia or Hungary, 

It was not till the year 1714 that the 
explanation now generally accepted as 
the true qii^ was first published by 
Nftholas Freret, a member tho 
French Acad^mie des InscriptionB et 
Relies Lettres. The Franks, according 
to this system, were nev^r a single^ 
distinct people, and it is therefore idle 


to attempt to trace their descent, or te 
'determine precisely their original place 
of rosidciice. ^ They were a confedera- 
tion or league of Teutonic tribes, formed 
early in the Sivl century, and seated 
idn Lower Germany, between the Wesor, 
the Main, and the Rhino, adjoining on 
the south and on the cost the similjir 
confederations ot the Saxons and the Ale- 
manni. No mention is to be found of the 
Franks, U7ider that name^ in any auciqpt 
classical author ; they are not even 
noticed by Tacitus in his enumeration 
of the trilies of Gennany. The word 
Fhancia, however, aiipears in a map oi 
the Roman empire dating from tho 
reign of Theodosius the Great, in the 
locality just specified on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine; and fbspcTsed ovei 
the same district we find the names of 
the CheruBCi, Amsibarii, Chivuei, and 
Chamavi. These then, it is inferred, 
were the principal tribes of the lYai^kish 
confederation ; to which several others 
also belonged— the Bructeri, bicam bri, 
AUuafli, Catti, &£.. Their collective 
designation, Franks, has usually been 
taken to meet* free mcn^ it appears, 
however, that the German word //v’A, 
frakf or frenk^ answers rather to the 
Latin ferox, in its various significations 
ot bold, brave, haugbty, fierce, anil 
cruel. 

Altiioiigh the Frankish tribes weie 
nominally indopeuilent of each othrr, 
eoeb poB^esHlng its own chieftain, yet 
in proeesH of time a certain jirodonii- 
imnce was acquired by one or two over 
tbe rest. The warlike Sahans, W'ho 
towards tht close of tho third century 
obtained a fixed settlement in the north 
of (iaul, became, in consequence of this 
success and other advantages, the do- 
minant tribe ; and it was from one of 
their families, that of the Mero-m^gs or 
children of Merowig, that the confede- 
ration chose its military leaders, as oo- 
oasion arose. Such was the origin of 
what is commonly called the Merovin- 
gian lino of kings. 

Pharamond the son of Maikomir, 
who IS named by the chroniclers, and 
also by many modem writers, as the 
first in Hie series of Frankish |ponarchs, 
is now generally regarded as a legen- 
dary or fictitious, not a real pgrsonago. 
** Quoiquo son noui soil bicn Oerauv* 

D 2 
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nique,*’ nays Aug. Thierry, *‘et son 
possible, il ne figure pas dans les 
histoires Ics plus dignos dc foi.** The 
eaiUest wcll-authcntifated king of the 
yalian Franks is Chlodion or Clodion, 
whose residcneo was jit Ihsparguin, 
supp(>sed to be Duisburg, between Bins* 
M'ls and Louvain. ChMion greatly ex- 
tended his tornfories, made himself 
nia'it<‘r of I’oiirnay and Cambrai, and 
r>#nctriitpd us far south as the Somme. 
Tie w\is defeated however by Aetius in 
4 31 (.IS mentioned in the text), and 
alter ihb concluded a tieaty W'lth the 
victor, in virtue of which the Sulians 
became allies of the Romans, and<^ur- 
ni'^hed a contincrent to their armies in 
Uaiil. It was in this capacity that Me- 
rovcu^i or Mcrowig, who succeeded Clo- 
dion in 448, lought at the head of his 
tribe under the Roman banners in the 
great battle of Chalons, Mciowig died 
m 458, and was succeeded hy liia son 
ClnUterie. The league between the 
Franks and tlie Romans, which had 
l.isted twenty years, was now broken 
bv the intrigues of /l^gidius, the Im- 
pel ial matjisfcr militiw in Gaul, and 
Childerie, as relatal in the text, was 
expelled from Ms (lommions. In 4G3 
he was triumphantly® rostoied, and 
maintamed a gallant and successful 
contest with Algidius until the death of 
the latter in 405. After this Childerie 
renewed the alliance with the Romans, 
mid supported them m arms against the 
Vjsigoths, the Saxons, and the AJemanni. 
In aeknowlcdgmeiit of his hcrvices he 
received fi om the Emperor Zeno the ap- 
pointment of magistf^r rnthtta' in Gaul, 
a dignity which gave him a decided 
jiu'-eiiunence over the rest^of the bar- 
bm aiu tribes, and in virtue of w^hich the 
Flanks claimed for their monaichs the 
iig-lil of Jcgilimale succession fiom the 
Roman Cu'sars. Childei ic passed his 
latter years in peace and piospcrity ; at 
his dc^h, in 481, his honours were in- 
herited by his son Clovis, who became 
the real founder of the Frankish empire. 
The various questions connected with 
the origin of the Franks and the conte- 
quences of their establishment in Gaul 
are largely discussed by the following 
writ'UK, maybe consulted with ad- 
ranlage : — Comte de Bou^inviUiriH, 
VAnaen Gnuvernotnent de 
la IVance ; AbW Duho'^, lli^tftire Crt- 
ttque deli' Jsltahlissptnent de la Afonarchie 
^ungai^e dan» les Gjtuhs ; Montea- 


I quieu, .Esprif den LoiSt ,\\x. xxx. ; Le- 
hucrou, Institutions Mer^vingiennes ; 
Abbd de Mahly, Ohsemations sur VHis^ 
totre de France ; Augustin Thierry, Rc- 
cits dcs Temps Merovmffkms ; Guizot, 
Fssaia sur VHistoire de France, 

The relations between the f'ranka and 
Ihc Gallo-Roman population in the Me- 
rovingian times form a fruitful topic of 
controversy among the abovc-cited au- 
thors. Boulainvilliers, founding his 
syhtein on the complete conquest and 
subjugation of Gaul by the PVanke, 
maintains that the ^scendapts of the 
latter, the haute noblesse' t.f France, 
possessed inalienably th^ position and 
rights of a dominant race, while t^ie 
plebeian mass of the nation, the poste- 
rity of the vanquisflcd Celts, rcmiuned 
always and of necessity in a state of 
serf-like subjection. The learned Dubos, 
on the contrary, altogether ignores and 
repudiates the Fmnkish conquest, in- 
sisting that the Meiovyiginn princio 
bad been invested with the government 
of Gaul by the Roman emperors, and 
therefore exercised Icmtimatoly all the 
rights of sovereignty.* The social and 
administrative condition of Gaul,iaccord- 
ing to him, remained under the Franks 
^i^isely what it had been under the 
Romans ; Franks and Gauls lived toge- 
ther on a peifectly equal footing, and 
were alike eligible to all pubhe offices 
and liable to al^' public burdens. Mon- 
tesquieu combats, and to a great extent 
overthrows, the theory of Dubos. The 
Abbe de* M.ably adopts certain portions 
of both systems, and draws from the ji 
inferences tending strongly towards po- 
pular liberty and democratidal govern- 
ment. The general conclusions of the 
inodc‘rn philotophical school of hlato- 
nans may be seen in Guizot’s Fssais^ 
Nos, 2 and 4, and in the Jiecits Merom 
of Thierry, vol. i, chaps. 2, 4, 5. 

• 

^b! the consulship of CLOVIS. 

The investiture of Clovis with the 
consular dignity by the Eastern Em- 
peror* although it added notliing to his 
real power, was a foitunate circum- 
stance of which the eonqueior gladly 
tofik advantage to ratify „nd consoli- 
date lija alreadj acquired sovereignty. 
It 18 plain, from the account given by 
Gregory of Tours, that both Clovis him- 
Bclf and hif subjects, barbarian and Ro- 
man, attached considerable importsooe 
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CONSULSHIP OF CLO^fIS. 
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to tbc faot. “^gitUT ab Anantosio Im> 

pcratore cottcillos coneulatu accepit, 
et in basilica bcati Martini tunied blateA 
indutus cst et clilamyde, imponene vcr- 
tici diadema. Tunc aacenso equite, 
aurum argcntumquc. . . . pro^HcntibuR 
popnlis manu propria spar^ens, voluntate 
bcnigpiisBima, erogravit, et ab ea die tan- 
quarn consul et Au^^ustus est voeitntua/’ 
(dreg:. Turon. li. 38.) Ilincmar, m his 
ilife of S. Remy, says more precisely, 
“ ah eil die consul et Auffustua est ap- 
pcllatus.” The AbbC^ Duhos asserts, 
but altogtjll^^r wiftiout proof, that Clovis 
received fi om»the emperor the a])poini- 
iflent of Proconsul as well as that of 
Consul ; other writers imapfinc that the 
Frankish chicllaii»waB formally desig- 
nated as Associate in the Umpire. This 
is adopted by Sir Francis Palgravo {Jtisc 
and Progress of the Unglish Cotnmofi- 
wealthy 1., p. 3()0), and substantially by 
Hr. Hallam {Middle Agesj i » note in.). 
M. L(’huorou,*in hia able woil.' the ZTw- 
toire des Institutions Merovi?igienne.% 
arrives at the following conclusions ; — 
That the deilnitl^e establish ment of the 
Franks in Roman Gaul ruiulted at the 
same time from flic voluntary conces- 
sions of the crape roi s and from their 
violent aggressions. That the IV' ^ »*o-vin- 
giuns reigned partly by legitimate succcs- 
Rftiiand partly byrightof conquest. That 
the earlier Fiankish ^ings, Moroveus 
and ChilJeric, had engaged in the ser- 
vice of the emperors as fa^derati, and 
• in that quality had received territories 
T^iich they distributed among their sol- 
diers, after the example of the Visi- 
goths aneb Rurgunclians. That Clovis, 
whose reign (’id not commence till after 
the fall of the Fmpire., nevertheless le- 
cognised, hke the Visigoths of Spam, 
the Ofj^rogoths of Italy, the Rurgundians 
of Gaul, the superiority, and up to a cer- 
tain point the suzcrainshtp^ of flie Em- 
perors of the East. That the (lallo-llo- 
man pfovmelalJ coincided in this view, , 
and that consequently their acipnescence 
In the government of Clovis became more 
willing and more complete from the mo- 


ment of his nomination as Consul and 
Patrician, acknowledged dignities of 
the ancient empire. Lastly, that, long 
•after Clovis and his posterity had become 
independent masters of Gaul, the Mero- 
vingian princes looked upon the Eastern 
Einperois as tb^ir superiors, and ad- 
dressed them, -when occasion arose, lu 
terms expressive of this relatioiislii]i. 
For instance, Theodebert, writing to the 
Emperor Justinian, commences thus . — 
“ Domino illusin et prmcellentissimo et 
patri, Justiniano Iinperatori, Theocj^*- 
bertus rex.” In speaking of themsclvis, 
on ^ho other hand, the Frankish mo- 
narchs use the terras “ vir illustrih,” 
“ potestas,” gloria,” “ ci'lsitiido,” 
titles of secondary and Riiboidimile ho- 
nour, reserving that of niajestas for the 
emperor alone. 

Considerable stress has been laid upon 
an act of cession by Justinian to 'Pheo- 
dehert, King of Austrasia, in 540, by 
which the Greek Emperor abandoned to 
the Franks all his rights of sovore; mtv 
In Gaul. The historian Procopius stetes 
that fiom that time forward, and only 
from fhat dale, yio Fiankisli kings 
deemed themselves authorised to luo- 
flide at the gttT|j^*s in the ci*cus at Arles, 
like the Pradonan prefects of old, ami 
to strike golden coins bearing then own 
effigj% Hut this was a mere piece of 
empty affectation on the pait of th(' em- 
peror, ami the facts are probably exag- 
gerated by the vanity and hoastfulritss 
of the liy/antine chronieler. The Em- 
peror of Constantinople did not possess 
at this time; a single rowl of teriitorj in 
Gaul, and had no rights of empire to 
give up but what were purely nnuginary. 
The Franks had occupied the country for 
upwards of fifty years; their govern- 
ment was firmly cstahlishcd, their au- 
thority undisputed. Nevertheless the 
eircumstdiice ndated by Procopius m 
curious and not without impori^ice, as 
lUu&tr.itiiig the traditional and ostensi- 
hie relationship between the barbarian 
conquerors of Gaul and their Impcriid 
predooc&sor&. 
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Chap. IV. 


LOGICAL TaBLE OP TUB MkUOVINGIAN DyNASTT, 


Thierry J., 
t. of Met/.. 



Clodion 

(427-448). 

•1 

Meu>vru.s 

(448-158). 

Childcric £. 
(458-481). 

Clovis 

(481-511), 


ijiilodomlr, 

CliiUlcbeit 1., 

Clota'.o J , 

k. of flrloana. 

k ul Parib. 

k. ot .SoiSHons, 
sole kiiiR 
(558-56 J) 


Caitl>er(, 
k. ot I'ane 
(ob. 6ti7). 


Con (ran, 
k. ot Hurpuiidy. 


Slfiiela rt L, 
k. ul AustlHMU 
(ob. 57.'i). 

Ulindebiit II., 
k, of Austuibiti 
ami Ihirpdtuly. 


Clj;il))<Tic I., 
k. ot Soiasoiifl 
(ob. 5M4) 

Clotuiro Jl 
bole king 
tOl 3 - 6 aOL 


'TheodibeT t, 
k. ot AuhIiusU 
(ob. 312) 


Thieiry 11., 
k ot liiiij^nntly 
(ob. GLt) 


k 


StpccbeU 11 , 
ot Austiasia. 


Da^ohert I., 
solo kinR, 
( 628 -e 3 »). 


CIoTis II. 
(633- GSC) 


Cat ihoit, 
k. of Aquitaine. 


d. ot Aquitaine 

^ Kudos, 
d of Aqullatuc 
(688-736) 


liiigobert II , 
k. <^'1 Aubtrasia 


Olotnire IV , 
k. of Austnihia 
(ob. 719) 



I - I I 

Ololuiw 111 , (’liiU 'ric II , Tliiony IJI.', 

k. of N'’ustii.n k ol Aiihlraaia. k of lUrivjuiidy. 
(c.66-670;. j p 

! I 1 I 

CloM*. Cliilperlc 11, Clnvis 111. (Hiilde tier! III. 
(67.1-674). (691-695). (695 711). 


Cblldotir Hi. 
(71-2-7 53), 

'’•'pi'sed bv Ptpln le liref. 





Daptobert 111, 
(711-715) 

' I 

Thieirv IV 
(720-737). 



^'httir or Tlirouc ot Dagffbci t/ 


CJIAPTEIl ] V. 

THE MEROVINGIAKS.# FROM TITE DEATH OF CLOVIS TO THE ACCESSION 

OF I'EPIN LK BltEF. A.D. 511-752. 

• 

§ i. Division of tho king<lutn of thr Franks among the sons of (Hovis. § J. 
liui’giiiidnin war; Cloiauo sok* king of tho J'j!uikf>. § TL Civil wars of 
tho Merovingians; tlie Kingdoms of Austnisia and Noustiia. § 4-. Siglie- 
beit king of \nstra^ia ; Queen Hnniohaut ; Cl^nlpimo king of Neusin ia , 
Fredogoiida ; minder of Sighobeit. § 5. Assassmal ion of Cbilperic ; 
CIr/faire II.; gorernnioiit of linmehant in Aiistrasia ; her fall, death, and 
chai ai' § d. iMayoi's of^tlie palace; IVjnn of Laiabii. § 7. Keign of 
l>agobL*rt. S 8, The Ilois luneants;^^ KInoin; Mt. L(‘ger. § O^repin 
of iTeristal ;*battle of Testry. § fo. (btvernsnenf of Tepin of Herisbil ; 
Gnmoald; death of IVpIn. § 11. Charles Martel; his scMZure of the 
property of tiie fJhiireli. § 12. Franee invaded by Ihi* Saracens of Sjam ; 
Kudos of Aijuitamc ; battle of Poitiers. § 15. Charles Martel, duke of the 

. • • , ' 

* It was upon this chair that Napoleon, in August, 1804, distiilj^ited the 

crosses of the legiou of honour to tht^ .soldiers assembled at limdogne for tlie 
invasion of England. Napoleon Ctiuscd the chair to be brought from l%rw for 
the exjiress purpose. , 





40 DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. Chap. IV. 

Franks; recoiros an embassy from Pope Gregojy III.; his death. § 14. 

Pqan le Bref; crowned king of the Franks ; the Carlovingian dynasty. 

§ 1. Th?: kingdom of tlio Franks extended, at the death of Clovis, 
from the German Ooean to tlie A dour and the Ce vermes, and from 
the contincs of Brj-ttany to the Khone and the Saone. The Khine 
was their boundary on the north-east. Burgimdy and Brittany had 
been rexinced to the condition of tributary states, and were bound 
th furnish a contingent to the Frankish armies. France, however, 
was very far from being brought into a well-organised political 
itiiity. South of the Loire the Franks liad few permau'mt settle- 
ments; it wtis simply a milii-ary occupation; the civil, goverament 
remained with the GalloKomana, and was almost cntiiely in the 
liarids of the bishops. The chief object of Clovis fjpd bis followers, 
in those siicci'ssful ex])editions which we call tlitdr conquests, was 
1o enrich themselves by plunder, to levy ransoms, im]K)8e tributes, 
and carry off slaves. Clovis bad thus acquired, in the course of 
his wars, iinmenso j>roperty of various kinds — landed estate*, palacer, 
farms, forests, flocks and herds, treasure and jewels — tlie aggregate 
of whioli composed what was called the “domaine royal.” IJiX)n his 
death these jKissessioiis were divided, according to Gie custom of 
the Germans, an.ong his four sons; but this division had scarcely 
a political character;. Each priucq. became possessed of territorial 
]>roj)ert 3 ’^ which gave him in'ejiondrrance in a particular district, 
and he thus natiirall}^ acquired the sovereignty of that district. It 
is in tliis sense that wo must understand wdiat is commonly called 
the division ol' the Frankish monarchy among tlTo sons of Clovis. 

They all fixed their residence on the north of the Loire, — a 
sufficient ])roof that the dominion of tlie Franks toTvards the south 
was still feeble, ]jartial, and insecure. The eldest son, Theodoric 
or Thierry, txiok for his share the eastern provinces, from t’ne Meuse 
to the Jlhine, in addition to which he possessed beyond tbe I,.oire 
the districts of Auvergne, Limousin, and Quercy. His capital was 
Metz. Chlodormr reigned in tbe Orloaimais, Maine, Anjou, and 
Touraiiic. Ilis residence was Orleans. - Childebert Iwcame King of 
Paris! and its neighbourhood, witli the addition of Uie Armorican 
district, stretching from Bouen* to Ileimcs, >1 antes, and Vannes. 
Clotaire, the youngest of the brothers, eslablJshed himself at Sois- 
sons, and governed the ancient country of the Salians, together with 
the maritime tract between the Somme and tlie embouclmre of the 
Meuse. He had also some <bstant jiosscssioiiB on the Gfwonne, 

and in the Coveiines. ^Fhis arrangemciit presents a strange inicr- 
lacing tf dominion, by which each of the princes, in older to reach 
his remoter provinces, luul to traverse the terribn ies of his brotlier. 
Continual discord and war w’-os the consequence. 
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§*2. Qiiec?ji Clotilda liad long vowed veiigeanco against the mur* 
derers of# her father; and her three sons, at her earnest entreaty, 
undertook in 523 an expedition against Sigismund and Gondemar, 
the joint Kings of Burgundy, Th*e Burgundians were defeated, and 
Sigismund, falling into the hands of Chlodomir, was harharoubly 
murdered, Avith his whole family. But in ^ second cami>aigii, 
Chlodomir was allui'ed by the enemy into an ambuscade, and fell 
dead on the sjwt, pierced hy a hundred wounds. I’lio Biiigimdian 
war continued, AVith some intervals, for ten years longer ; but •in 
534 the kingdom Avas finally subdued, and annexed to t]»e emjiire 
of the hk'ajik*i Few crimes, even in that ago of barbarism, surjiass 
in atrocity dtliat committed hy CliildejJbcrt and Clotairo against the 
orphan children of their brother Chlodomir. Queen Cloiilda had 
taken these y<ying princes under her own gnardianship, hoping to 
see them one day put in possession of their lather s kingdom. By 
a base artifice Childchert and Clohairo decoyed tlieir nejihews into 
tlieir poAver, and then sent a messenger to Clotilda with a pair of 
scissors and a naked sword, bidding her decide whether the royal 
youths should he shaven, and thus made incajiahle of reigning, or 
be put to death outright. The queen, almost beside herself \vith 
hoiTor, exclaimed that slie would rather see tlieiii di^ad tlian 
degraded. Clotairc, receiving tliis* reply, rannltTod the two 
elder princes with his oavu hand ; and was about txi joniard the 
third, Clodowald, when so.ne m his attendants ruslicd into the room, 
jyid by mam foroo bore away the child to a place of security. Clo- ' 
dowald, on renching the. age of discretion, renniincod his regal in- 
heritauco, retired ifom the world, and died a priest. lie Avas after- 
Avards liononred Avith a place in the calendar of thcchuieh; and 
his name, slightly alterctf, survives in that of tlie cclehratod i)alace 
of St. Cloud. 

The •immediate descendants of OIoAns were not long lived. 
Thierry, after having added Thuringia* his dominions, died in 
534, leaving his son Theuichert to succeed him in the kingdom of 
Ausffrasia, as it now Ixigan to Ik; called, Theotlehert reigned only 
thirteen ^ycars, and liis sraccessor Theodel)ald died in 553, loavung 
the Anstrasian croAvn Avithout an lieir. I’lie vacant kingdq^n Avas 
seized hy Caotairc; and upon tlfo deatli of Cljildehert in 558, this 
youngest of the sons of Clovis beheld the Frankish monarchy jiass 
without dispute into his sole ]K)ssession. His enjoyment of his 
poAver Avas brief ; and liis last years were embittered hy a rebellion 
stirred up Jiy one of his own sons, Avhoni he at length took prisoner, 
afid condemned, together^witli his wife luid daughters, t(>be burned 

alive. This horrible tragedy took place in 500, and tlie jivretchod 

* 

• Part of Central Germany answering nearly to Saxony. 
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Clotaire expired precise^ a year afterwards, a prey ip the deepest 
remorse. 

§ 3'. Upon the death of Clotaire, a fresh partition of the empire 
was made among his four surviving sons; and a jxjriod ensued 
whicli is jxjrhaps tho darkest and dreariest in the annals of France, 
being little more ^than a record of the furious passions, bitter 
animosities, and destructive civit wars of the Merovingian family. 
Under the new arrangement, (Jarihert became Kmg of Paris; Gon- 
tttran, King of Orleans and Burgundy; Chilperic, of Soissons; and 
Sigliebert, of Metz. The country beyond the Loire was divided in 
the same inconvenient fashion as before. The early .j death of 
Caribert without hears occaspned a further distribution in 5f37. 
The distinction between Anstrasia and Ncustria was now definitely 
established : Sighehert became King of Anstrasia (in the Frankish 
timgue Oalcr-rike), or the country of the Eastern Franks; Chilperic 
Was recognised a.s King of Neustria (Ne-oster-nke), the land of the 
Western Franks, 'flic limits of the two kingdoms are somewhat 
micertfiiri ; but lh(^ river Meuse and the forest of the Ardennes majt 
he tak<‘ii generally as tlie hue of demarcation. Aiustrasia lay between 
the Meuse and tlie iUiine; Neiistria extended from the Meuse to 
the ocean, (lonihran luled over the third division of* Gaul, which 
now acquii ed tlio name oi Burgundy ; and a jiortion of Aqiwtaiiie 
was annexed, as aii apyjondago to each of the thnie crowns. A 
singular arrangement was made witli' respect to the city of Paris: 
it wfis declared to he neutral ground among the three ])rinceB, each 
engaging that ho would never enter it without the consent of the 
other two. 

A considerable difference existed as to the character of the ]k)]) 11 - 
latiou and tendencies of the government in Anstrasia and Kenstria. 
Bomaii civili7:ation never took root so deeply near the Bliine as in 
the interior of Gaul, owing to the continual invasions of die bar- 
baric hordes. Thus a German population and German habits prt'- 
dominated in Anstrasia, In Neustria, on the other hand, the Franks 
Were less numerous, more scattered, fartluir removed from ' their 
original settlements and I heir German 4l;lIow-countrynievn. They 
wore ,but a colony of barbaiiaus, franspiorted into the midst of a 
nation and a civilizaliuii altogctlicrdioman. Hence aro^e a strongly- 
marked distinction between the two states, deepier than that of 
geographical iK»sitiutj. In Neustria, the monarchical authority was 
rapndly devtdoped, and acquired a firmni'se and consistency which 
were imjx^ssihle in Anstrasia. The situation of A ustrasiafavcmred 
the growdh of aristocratic institutious. ^ The German chieftains 
possessed . large landed piroi')erty, wdnch gave them immense in- 
fluence,^ and at length made them indej)endent of the ooveitiigm 
Hence it w'as in Australia that the ma3^ors of the palace ti^s'' 
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acquired the*r power; the kabits and prepossessions of the Germans 
made it •easier for them to perjietuate tlio digrjty in their own 
family, and in the end to usurp supreme authority. From all this 
there resulted a 8]>irit of intense rivalry between the kindred nations ; 
and the history of France for the next centufy is simply that of 
their struggles for predominance. During its* earlier period the 
contest is carried on under cover* of the personal animosities of 
two turbulent queens; and little appears on the surface beyoyd 

• their passions and crimes. But. the real question in dispute is 
that between Roman and Teutonic Ganl; the latter eventuaHy 
triiiinpliK.fl.* 

§ 4. Sigl^ebert of Austrasia marrfud, in 50G, Briinechilda, oi 
Bruneliaut, the accom])lished daughter of Athanagild, King of the 
Visigoths. CWlpmc of Neustria, who liad alrt'inly a concubine 
named Fredegonda, a woman of remarkable beauty and talent, be- 
came a suitor for tlie hand of Galeswintha, sister to Brimehaut, 
The marriage took ]>lace, but such was tlic influence of the aban- 
•doned Frectegonda, tliat she ])t‘rsuaded Chiljieric te acknowledge her 
pidilicly as his mistress, aud assign her a n‘sidence in the paexce. 
Galeswintha refused tu subriiit to this iialignity, and demanded a 
separation. Chilxieric contrived <o soqjihc her by iirotcsUitions of 
amemhnent; but within a few weeks the imliaxq)}^ queen was Ibund 
strangled in her bed, aud tlvir crime was unirersally a^lributed to 
the instigation of Fredegonda. In defiance of all decency, the king , 
itrimediately after Ids wife’s death married his guilty favuurit(‘. 
The indignation \^as lou<l aud general; and Brunehaut conceived 
against the murderess of her sister an inqilacable hatred and a 

• ferocious thirst of vengeance, 

• Cliil|>e.rie, abandon(*d by his leud<js (cliief retainers), wiis comx>olJetl 
to aj)ixe(^r before the “ malluin,” the supreme court of the Franks, 
and was c^Jiiclemned to lose his crown. But for the interposition of 
his brother Gonthran, his hie would have been forfeited. BruncJiaut 
was ^ireeailed on to accept an ex^jiatory compensation (wehregeld) 
for her sister’s life, and at this xirice C/hilpcric \\^as jxjrmitted to 
resume )fts throne. * • 

WuY bnifj^ forth with violence in 573, when Chilperic iffvaded 
and laid waste the dominions of^ighebert in ’J'ouraine and Poitou. 
Sighehert m turn assembled the Austra.siana, cnttjrcd Keustria sword 
in hand, and the whole line of country in his marcli became a jirey 
to the wildest excesses. The mediation of Gonthran of Ijiirgundy 
ayd of Germain, Bishop of Paris, with Queoti Bnyiehaut, at 
lengtli produced terms of reconciliation ; *lmt a year had scarcely 
|)ussed when the flame of war was kindled afresh, and Sigli?l>ort luid 
• 

• Guiact, Essais sur V/fist. de F., E^u 3, 
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BrurKilia.iat resol v^ed ncv^jr to lay down their arms nitii Chili)eric 
should he liurled from bis throne. The Neustnans wetf* defeated 
near Anf^oiileino, and Sij^hebert marched uiwn Paris ; Chili)cric gave 
up all foT* lost, abandoned his capital, and took refuge at Tournay 
with his wife and children, Ilis leudes went over in a body to 
his rival, reijiiestin* his acceptance of the vacant throne. Sigliebcrt 
consented, was (devated on the bflckler, and jiroclaimed m due form 
Kjng of Neiifitria. Prodegonda now resolved upon a desperate 
attempt to retrieve her lortunes by the assassination of Sighe- 
bert. Two of lier pages uud(irtook the deed : penetrating without 
diliiculty to ttie presence of Sighebert in the miflst of,,tLc fes- 
tivities of his triumph, they ttruck him to the heart willi ijoisoned 
daggem. 

Tlie tide now tiiriK'd against the Austrasians, who hurried back 
m constoi'nation towards tlic llhine. "Ihe Noustnan nobles recou- 
ciled themselves to Chilperic, and replaced liim on the throne. 
The widowed Brunchaut remained a }irisoner m the hands of her 
relentless rival. Her young sou Childehert was carried oti* hj^ u 
faithful attendant, and reaching Metz in sahdy, was 2 ^^'<->chiimed 
King of Austrasia, under the guard ianshij^ of Wardelin, Mayor ot 
the 2 )alace. Those celehrat<j^ functionaries were now beginning to j'iso 
into importance. • * • 

Bnuiehjvkit after time made ho^ escape into Austiasia, whore, 
exerting all her ability, she succco<led in rallying loiiiid her a 
jiow^erful party of the nobles; after a prolonged struggle, a jiopulrr 
msnrrection, adroitly fomentoxl by Ih'unehaut, tui’ned the scale in 
her favour; she recovered tlie guaivlianship of the young king, and 
at once assumed the direction of affairs. , 

It would he tedious and useless to imrsuethe tortuous intTigues of 
this obscure |>eno<l. In the year 587 we recognize tlie tir.st germ of 
the feudal system, in the “ jilaid ” or treaty of Andclot., concluded 
between Clnldebert of Aus(,rasia and Gonthran of Burgundy. The 
]irmces here <‘,shih1ished the principle of liereditary allegiance, 
einicting that nohh’s who had jmssed from one kingdom to the other 
should he compelled to return to tlj.e dominions of that sovereign 
to whom tlicy had originally pledged their faith. \i the, same 
time they conceded the jicrpctuity of royal grants (benelices as tliey 
were termed) which had hitherto been precarious and revoeable. 

§ 5. In Neiistria, Fridegouda pursued lier career of cmclty, 
treachery, and bloodshed. She caused Clovis, a sou of Chilixiric 
by his first mamage, to be condemned and executed on a charge of 
sorcery ; his young wife, was consigned^ to torture and the stake. 
Soon aflerwarcjs Chilixjric himself closed his agitated reign by a 
violenWleath. He was assassinated at Chtjlea, near Paris, in 584. 
Frodegai'ius, a chronicler of the time, attributes the deed to the 
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vengeance ofrfVnnehaut j but the general \^s^^ight of testimony lays 
the guilt ^ijKm Fredegonda, The king, it is said, had lately dis- 
covered her criminal intercourae with one of the oflicers of the 
palace ; fearing the consequences of his anger, she resolved 4o secure 
her own life by sacrificing her husband. 

Chilperic was succeeded by his inlant son Cist ai re IT., to whom 
his uncle Gonthran u as appointed protector. 'J'he death of (lun- 
thrau in 593 again tlirew the chief jiower into the hands of Fred<^ 
«gonda. She maintained a successful contest with CUiildcbert of 
Austrasia, and restored the kingdom of ISeUstria to the whole of its 
aricient ^ttent.* This oxtraordmary woman died in 597, having 
h^id reason •to congratulate herself oiV the coinjdete success of her 
political ambition, if not on the full gratification ot her private 
vengeance, llisstory records few similar cxamjiles of atrocious and 
at the same time triumphant wickedness. AVrilers of all ages 
concur in holding up the memory of Frc'degonda to the *;xccration 
of ]x)st.c*rity. 

• The govcynmciit of Austrasia remained in the hands of Bnine- 
haut during the minority of her grandsons Theodcdiert and 3Tiio*ry, 
sons of Childehert IL, and her administration seems to have ht^jii 
upon the wTiSle wise and beneficent. ^Jut at length the nohility, 
wljomf she constantly souglit to humble, rose agaifist her ; she was 
driven from Metz in imminerj^ danger of her Jlifo, and t^yok refuge 
at the court af Burgundy. ILtc she seems to have given herseU up 
to. restless and culpable machinations, and fomented an unnatural 
warfare between tbe^brothers Thcodebert and Thierry, whicli broke 
out in GIO. Thoodebert was vanquished, and was cruelly ])Ut to 
death by his brother, tog(*tlier with his infant son, at the iiiKtigation 
oC Bruneliaiit. With savage exultation the haughty queen now 
rc-csta>)hshed herself in the capi till of Austrasia ; lier (Miomies were 
crushed ; and her darling project., the re-union of all the Frankish 
kingdoms under one jpeeptre, seemed on the phint of accomplishment. 
But a strange reversfj ol‘ fortune was at hand. '^I'hierry died sud- 
denly ""in GIB ; the Austrasiau nobles once more coalesced against 
Bruiieliauk Their leader id thiist movement was Pepin of Ijaiidcn, 
a fxiwjoHul cjiii’ftaiii in the nciglihourhood of Liijgc, and the* jiro- 
geuihir ol Mic kings of the Carlovingian race. The insurgents, who 
were joined by a stiong part}" trom Ncustria and Burgundy, marched 
agiiiusl Jh'iuiehaiit ; on the eve of battle this unfortunate princess 
wiis treacherously deserted by her aiiny, made a ]irecipjtate flight, 
but was overtaken at the town of Orbe, near Ncufcliatel, an^ brought 
captive into the piescnc^ of (3oUure, the son of Ficciegonila. 
Olotairc ovcrwhelmid her with a torrent (»f reproaches, abSruloucd 
her for three da vs to every kind of toiturc and indignity, aifl then 
caused her to be fustenrul to tlie tail of a wild horse, so that the 
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wrelclied queen’s body^wiis dragged, torn, and tramj^ed into *frag- 
ments. Tlie remains were collected, and the ashes scattered to the 
winds- 

Kew aharactera have been painted in more opjjosite colours by 
difforent writers t}>an that of this famous Queen of Austmsia. 
A pattern of oxcciiencc according to some, she is described by others 
as a mLHister of wickedness with scarcely a redeeming quality. 
Under these circninstunces we may safely conclude that neither 
extreme represents the real truth. The name of Ilrunehaut 
associated with dark and foul crimes ; but it were unjust to over- 
look the favourable of her character, wluoh. wc^'-e neither 

few nor iinimjxirlant. Some«of the most eminent men c^’ her time — 
sucJi as St. Gregory the Great-, Gregory of 'i'ours, and the }>oet 
Uortunatus of Poitiers — have testiQed stronglj^ in Jier iiraise^ both 
XX*rsonally and as a sovereign ; and their evidence throws consider- 
able discredit u])On tJic contrary statements of later writers, of less 
eatablislied reputation. }3runeliaiit was, for her age, a liberal and 
discerning patron of the arts; and jiuldic works and buildings 
great importauco, iiudcrtakeu or restored by Jier orders, remained 
for centuries hi attest her munificence and xial.notic zarl. 

§ (5. The death of Brunehaut concludes the fii*st«greal stniggle 
between Austraifsa and Noiistria, — the real \’fcLory remain ing^jn the 
side of tl^i Austragiau aristocracy, ’riie nohliis took care to make 
their success the moans of extending their power and eslahlishing 
their indepeudence. Over each of the three kingdoms composing 
the empire of Clotairc 1 1., a Mayor of the jialace was now aiipointed, 
who was in fact the nominee and instrument oi^thc nobility.* In a 
great council at Pans in 615, it was enacted that ah benefices, or 
fiefs, should be bercditary and irrevocable ; ecclesiastical elections 
were to be made freely by tbc clergy and xieoiile; and all bishops 
and nobles were autluirised to a|qx>int judges and tnl^inals for 
their resiX‘ctivo territewios, tbiia cxemi>ting tiumrseives and their 
dependants from the direct jurisdiction of the crown. This eilict, 
known as the “constitution x>crpetuclle,” is an incontestable pro<.>f 
of the triumph of the aristocracy^ and* such was the .^tuation of 
Clot»re, that he was com]>elled to acquiesce in this great diminu- 
tion of the royal jirerogative, in (JTder to maintidii hii:Sself U]Ton the 
throne. He is described as a ])rince of considerable merit; but his 
good qualities did not enable bim to preserve tor more Ilian a few 
years the integrity of liis dominions. After making repeated con- 
cessions, Olotairo was comjxdled to erect Austrasia inte^ a sejiaratc 
kingdom* in Javour of Jiis son Dagobej^/. 'Ihio young prince t^"a« 
procJaiHied at Metz in 622, and Arnulii Bishop of Metz, and 

• On the Mayors of the Palacyj see Notes an^l Illustyations. 
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the mayor ci the palace, Pepin of Landpn, were named chief 
ministers. • In other words, they divided the supreme jiower be- 
tween them. 

§ 7. Dagobert succeeded his father in 628, and his reigrwmay be 
regarded as the culminating point of the Merovingian dynasty. Hia 
authority was recognised from the Weser h> the l^yrenees, and from 
tlie ocean to the borders of Bohemia*; aiKl the Franks now acquired 
a decided preponderance among tljc nations of the West. The new 
king fixed his court at Paris instead of Metz ; and retaining near his 
l>erson the chiefs of the turbulent Austrasian nobility, csj^ecially 
Amulf a^d Pex^tn, held them as hostages for the ]x)aceable conduct 
of their ordcT. Dagobert gained the geod-will of the people by i)er- 
sonally disjiensing justice and redressing grievances in the provinces ; 
and in these ci’icuils he did not spare tlie rapacity of the bishops 
and great proprietors. The Emj^ror ITeraclius 8ohcite<l his alliance ; 
the Lombards of Italy submitted their dillercnces to his arbitration; 
even the proud Bretons dared not hrave the power of Dagobert ; 
Mieir king repaired in |x*rson to bis court, and acknowledged fur 
himself and his sulqccts the obligation of homage to the sovereigns 
of the Franks, 

The privattf life of Dagobt;rt was marked by gross licentiousness, 
lie is' said to Inive liM at the same time tlircf^ queeiis-consort, 
besides numerous mistresses. ^ JTieso excesses, jj.dded t-o the lavish 
expenditure of his court, iii the course of a few years exhausted 
hijB revenues ; and in order to raises money he began to confif 4 cato 
the estates of nobli^ who oifended him, imposed exorhihuit faxes, 
revoked fiefs which had been granted in ]>crpetuity, and exacted 
heavy contriluitions from^rich churches and abbeys. Such vi<;lent 
oijpression could not he practised, even by Dagubert, witli impunity. 
In an ex]K‘dition against the Veiiedes, a Slavonic pe<^])le in the 
valley ol the Danulie, tlie Austrasian troo^kS abandoned him, and 
thus caused a totiil r^ut 4)f the Frankish ariiiy. Dagobert was qow 
forced by the impractirahle nobles to recognise tlie independence 
of Au'strasia; and in 638 he elevated his sou Sighehort to the throne 
of tliat kVigdom. From tliat ipoment tlie Austrasians returned to 
their gbedienge, defended the Irontiors of the empire with all*their 
ancient valour, and drove hack lh5 Venedes into their i’orests. 

Little more is known with certainty of the history of Dagobert. 
His principal ministers were the “ referendary ” Audcxui, better 
known as St. Ouen, Bishop of Tionen, and Eligius, or St. Eloi, Ihsliop 
of Noyon^ originally a goldsmith or filigret^worker, and celebrated 
fuiT the exquisite dccoratiiif.' works which he executed fSr several 
churches, especially for ttie abbey of St. Denis. The kiilg’s con- 
fidence in these two exc^pllent men is one of the most commf#idable 
traiti of hiss chwacter. Dagobert exjiired in January 638. Wit^i 
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him departed t]ie glory the first race of Frantish sovereigns ; not 
one of tlie Merovingians who followed was worthy of^^the name 
of king. 

§8. I’hc title of llois fain^iants” — “do-nothing kings "—ex- 
presses very aptly 'the character of the last descendants of (be 
house of Clovis. •At the moment when circumstances demaiid(*d 
t rorii th(i occiii)ants of the Fi'cftikish throne a more than ordinary 
idiare of talent and force of character, they lapsed inh) a state of 
iniheciljty and iiisiguiticance, lx>th hotiily and mental. Intem- 
j)erance and debauchery entailed on them premature decrei)itudo ; few 
aTtained the mature age of manhood; they rarely appeared in public, 
except at the annual pageantfif tlic Champ de Mars ; an^ tlie Mayors 
of the palace studiously encouraged them in habits of vice and sloth, 
in ord(;r to mono|K>hx.e the government. It thns'' became an easy 
fltcj), when the iiropev time arrived, to assume the name, as they 
had lung exercised the realitys of royal power. 

Sighehert II. and Clovis Tl., who now inherited the dominions of 
Dagol’uirt., were mere children of eight and fnir yea\*8 old. The 
turnier ncaninally reign (‘d in Austrasia, the latter in Nenstria and 
Hnrgnndy ; the adniiinstratifui resting with the mayor of the palace, 
Peiiin of I.andfui, and l|ga, a confKlential friend ^ of Dagobort. 
Pejiin died in d-ft), and bis son Ciimoald was immoibately hamed 
bis successor. U]Xx'i (be doatli of Sigh^^hert in 054, Grimoald, who 
had governed with abllily' and success, imagined, not unnaturally, 
that til 0 moment bad an iA'ed when the effete Merovingians might 
be tliiust aside m favour of his own fam)ly^ He. bad miscalcu- 
lated ; matters were rK»t ripe for so groat a change, and the attcunpt 
f'lided in the ruin of Criinoahl. The irfaut son of Bighehcit was 
toiisuviid, ajul conveyed to a monastery in Ireland; and Ciimoald, 
j'rodiuing a forged will of the late king, pruclaiincd his own son 
Chililebert King of Austrasia. The nobles, indiguant at an assurnp- 
tioii of authoiity not ** sanctioned by^ themselves, rose tumultu- 
ously, seir.ed Crimoald and his son, and sent tliem prisoners to 
Clovis, King of Noustiia, by wliom tliey were forthwitli put to 
death (tiod). 

CPVis soon followed Ins hr other to an early tomb; and as ho 
left, three sons, a fresh opixn’tunity was given to tlie iinahated rivalry 
between the two great divisions of the empire. The Aiistrasians 
ra^sed the second of the ymtirig princes, Childeric, to their throne. 
Ill Nenstria and Ihirgmidy the jiost of mayor of the jxilace, under 
(llolairo 111., Avas occu])ied by' Ebroin, a man of superior talent, 
who set hims^df eiiergiitically to n'prer- the inordinate pow’^cr of 
the nobtiity, chastising severely tlieir tyrannical excesses, and thus 
gaining a high reputation for fearless justice.. But after a time hia 
govermiieut became, arbitrary and i rucl ; acknowledged riglihs were 
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iDvacfed ; anc^nt laws suspended or abrogated at his pleasure. 
A general ^xmlition against the tyrant was tlie consequence, and the 
leadership of the revolt was undertaken by a personage not inferior 
in ability to Ebroin himself — St. Leger, Bishop of Autuu. The 
conspiracy was successful ; Ebroin fell mto the power of his enemies, 
and was confined in the monastery of Luxeuil, where he was forced 
to receive the tonsure. The young King, Thierry 111., whom Ebroin 
had placed on tlie throne at the death of Clotaire, was in like man- 
ner shorn of his locks, and then incarcerated at St. Denis. * 

Ohilderic II., U|X>n whom the monarchy now devolved, was 
superior ir^ som# respects to his degenerate race. He banished Sl^ 
Leger, wfio had ofiended him by too ^reat plainness of speech, to 
th6 cloister of Luxeuil ; hero the bishop found a companion in mis- 
fortune in the f^len Ebroin; the two kindred spirits were speedily 
reconciled, and combined in plotting schemes of vengeance. Tlie 
murder of Ohilderic, which soon followed, was without doubt th<* 
result of their coiisi>iracy. The king was waylaid and assassinated 
iy a hunting expedition near the palace of Clielles, his wife and 
child sharinj^his fate (673). 

Ebroin and St. Leger now recovered their liberty; and their 
alliance, having answered its purpose, was broken as quickly as it 
had bgsn formed. They agam became Inortal eixiinics. Ebroin 
resumed the go^-ernment in the name of Tliiorry ; St. I^ger was 
taken captive in his episcopal^city of Autuii ; and havmg been 
do}irived of sight, and kept long in confinement, was at last arraigned 
Ixjltiro a council, condemned as an accomplice in the murder of 
Ohilderic, and beheaded. It is not easy to imderatand the grounds 
upon which this jirelate has received the honour of canomzation. 

§ 9, Ebroin now carriecT his hostility against the higlier nobles 
to •a still more violent extreme, and by jiorsccution and sjxiliatiou 
alienated «ill the most powerful lamilics of Neustria. The victims 
of his tymnny formed a new combination .against the oppressor, 
which, founded on thi? strongest instincts of our nature, and favoured 
by the^^irc urns tan cos of botli kingdoms, could not fail of success. 

Pepin, called de llerista^, and his cousin Martin, now hold the 
supreme power in Austrasia, unfier the title of dukes. They^txjlv 
tile fieW agaiifst the Neustriaiis in 080, hut in tJie first encoimfiji 
fortune favoured the arms of Ebroin ; the Anstrosians were routed, 
and Duke Martin taken prisoner and j)ut to death. P]broin followed 
up his victory by invading Austrasia ; but was suddenly cut short, 
in the full tide of success, by the hand of an assassin. This remark- 
ably man bad ruled with absolute power for tw'enty-tbr«c years, 
postponing for that period Ae inevitable triumph of Gcmia^' aris- 
tocracy over the dynasty of Clovis. The Aiistrasiank, now und'^ 
Uie sole command of thb vigorous Pexiin dTlcristal, a second time 
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invaded Nenstria, an^l after some yeara of desul^ry warfare a 
decisive battle was fought at Teatry m the Vermandois, in the year 
687. Hero the hJeustrian army, commanded by Thierry III. and 
tlie mayor of tlie jjalace Bertbcr, sulTered an irrGi)arabl© defeat. 
The battle of Testiy is one of the turning points in French history. 
It gave the death-blow Merovingian royalty : it brought to a ter- 
mination the struggle between *iio two great members of the Frank 
emjiirc ; it assured the prcpoiiaorancc of Teutonic over Roman Gaul. 

^ ]*cpin dTIeristal was now master of France. The helpless niierry 
awaited at Paris tlie arrival of the conqueror, and surrendered him- 
fjelf to his pleasure. Pepin contirmed to liim, wi’idi inLycJi show of 
reHjiecl, the empty name ofiving, together with one of Mie royal ri^si- 
dences. Tbe whole reality of sovereignty ho retained in his own 
Lands, under the title of Duke or Prince ol the Fraciks. 

§ 10. Pejiin transferrod tlie seat of goverunient into Austrasia, re- 
siding either at Tleristal on the Meiuse or at Cologne. He carefully 
ro-(‘stahlished the ancient national institutions, especially the solemnity 
of tlie “ Mallinn,'’ which was lield annually on the calepds of Maroti. 
The jiageant king repaired to this assembly in a car drawn by oxen, 
clad in regal robes, with his long hair and heard fioat-ing in the wind, 
lie took his seat upon a throne of gold, and here gave audience to 
lovoign ambassadors, repealing to them, as Mf of his own w'ill, tlie 
answers put into mouth, lle^-eceived the com])liments of the 
nobles, sjKM^e a few vrords in favour of the ('bureh, and onjoinod the 
army to hold itself in rcadiiie.^s for service on the day and at 
place whieli should bo indicated. This done, the Idng was re- 
conveyed in the same slate to his villa of Maumngues (between 
Compiegne and Noyon), to he there gui'j.rded with all honour, while 
Pejiin admin isteml tlic active government, “at home with justice 
and peace, ahvuad by ])riidoiicc and the sticngth of his invincible 
arms.” * 

^I'wo years afior the victory oflVstrv, Pc'piii subdued tbe Frisians, 
who had revolted from the bVanks an<l asserted ilieir independence. 
In along series of cainixaigna wliicb followed — against the Saxons, 
the Aieinaniii, the Suabians, the Thuidngians, the Pavarians — the 
Frauds, under the leadership of Pepin, seciu to have boon uniformly 
fmccessful, so that ibey cornj>leteb>" recovered tlit'ir ancient supremacy 
in (iennaiiy. These events became important in another point ot 
view : they opened a wide door for the propagation of Christianity 
among the Teutonic nations. In tJie track of Pepin’s conquests there 
followed a zealous band of missionaries, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon race, 
by whose exe rtions multitudes of their gagan coiintr^Tucn were won 
over ta the faith. St, Willihrord, a native of Nortliumhcrland, who 
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was at the head of omi of these oxjKiditiuns, j^vas consecrated Arch- 
bishop of tlmj Frisians by Poiie Sergius iu 

The wars of Tepin occupied Ijjs whole reign : it was not till tlic 
ycjir 713 that he found himself for the first tinie at jxjacc. The suc- 
cession of phantom kiugs-during this ])enod was moie than usually 
ra])id, and scarcely deserves to he chronicled. •Thierry, (Movis, 
Childebort, and Dagobert, all died in the space <.)f twenty-three years, 
and all in early manhood. Still l\‘pin ,av>'oidcid the dangcrons experi- 
i»cnt of a direct usurpation of the throne. He ajipointed his eldest* 
son Duke of Cham])agne, and the younger, (jiiinoald, mayor of tlie 
]">alace iu JfcustAa ; and in 714, finding Ixia en<l aj^jxruaehing, hef 
iioijiinated thft latter his successor, hut UAulcr the fiction of providing 
for the administration in the king's name. Omnoald was suddenly 
assassmatod at Lirgo, whither lui had come to attend his fathers 
deatli-bed. J’epin roused himself to avenge tins outrage by tlie exe- 
cution of tlie murderers, and directed that the boin>uia diistnicd for 
Grimoald should be inherited by his infant son. This was an imwist^ 
arrangement ^ The otSce of mayor of the ])aJ!iC(; had never yet been 
deemed hereditary ; and moreover Peinn ha<l a third son, Charles, iu 
tlio lull vigour of maiilj<X)d, and |)ORSCsacd of great talents, who migiit 
far more advantageously have been named to succeed his father. Hut 
Charles*w'as illegitimate* and between Ins mother rU'ctrude, the 
wife of Tepni, tliere reigned a bitter feud. The in^ucncc of Vied rude 
prevailed, and the infant Theodebald was declared heir to liis giand- 
fatl^*r, under her guard lanshi]), to the entire exclnsioii of Charles. 
Having ma<le these last dispositions, l*epin exjiired on the lOtli of 
December, 714. He*had governed France prudently and prosjiei- 
oiisl 3 '^ for raoie than tweuty-jseven years. 

^11. Fled rude, a woman ol couKideiahlo energy, endeavoured to 
maintain herself at the head of affairs, g<»verniiig m tlie nann* of 
Dagobert ^ II, and her infant grandson. Fut m 715, the disinhe- 
rited sou of ]*epin, so ihustrious afterw ards as (Charles Mai tel, eseajied 
from his ])risoii at Cologne, roused the martial s] a lit of the Australian 
nobles, and induced them to accept him with enthusiasm as llieir 
lea<lcr. Ask soon as he coiikl eollect an army Cliarles marched lU 
force against tly Neustrians, who liad elected a rival maj^or, Faciien- 
fned, and inflicted on them a disasfious defeat at Vinci, near Cam- 
brai, which laid Neustria completely at Ids mercy, d'hc vwnquished 
party formed an alliance with Eudes, or Odo, Duke of Toulouse, 
w'ho on being recognised by them as King of Aquitaine, brought a 
large auxihary force to their assistaiiee., and they then agnin took the 
fiekf. They were beaten, h^vcver, a S(‘Cond time, in 719, by* Charles 
ind liis Anstrasianfi, near Soissons; and thenceforward the •young 
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hero seeiDJS to have cs^blishecl his authority without^pposition over 
the three kingdoms of Austrasia, Nenatria^ and Burgundy# Southern 
France remained chiefly under the domiiiion of Eudos of Aquitaine. 

Depending as he dul ii])on the army, CLarJess flrst uhject was to 
recompense his sokhers for the services by which his jx)wer had been 
acquired. He had no means of rewarding them by grants of land 
after the flishion of his x>rcdccoRfiors, for the wliole country was now 
parti ti()ue<l out among the great leudes, in fiefs which the^y claimed 
*to hold in absolute i)08Bession. lie therefore resolved to confiscate, 
for the j>rofit of his barbarous adherents, the enormous accumulation 
^f ])roperty, which, under various names, was enjoyed by the clergy. 
Bishops and their cathedral|!, abbeys and monasteries, were ruthlessly 
des|.K)iled of thoir wealth ; and Charles even went the length of'aj)- 
]X)intiiig his chief officers to some of the most vi^luablc dignities of 
the Church, for the sake of the domains and revenues annexed to 
them. These acts of sacrilegious siioliation produced the most d(‘“ 
]»lorahle oonst*qU( 5 nccs throughout the country. Charles justified 
hiinsch hy the plea of necessity; hut it may bo doubted whether ^le 
would have ventured so far, had not the Church itself fallen into a 
miserably corrupt and disordered state. A covetous luxurious si)irit 
was general among the clergy ; the bishops had be%,omo great j)ro- 
vincial jiotenUtes, scarcely to be distinguish exi from the# secular 
counts a,nd dukes the monastic rule was notoriously neglected ; the 
priests, for the most part, were grossly illiterate, and lived in open 
concubinage. In such a condition of the ecclesiastical order^ its 
])luiider was not likely to Ix^t resented as a national calamity, j laving 
lost its influence, the OJnirch would obtain bat little syrapatliy for 
the loss of its endowments. 

I’he lands thus distributed by Charles Martel were held by the 
8 ])ecies of tenure afterwards called feudal: that is, upon condition of 
]>crsonal military service to be rendered by tlie vassal whtu reqiured 
by tlie su]xu’ior. It .has lx*en su])xx)bchI tliat tlie system of fiefs, of 
\\diieh this was the essential principle, originated -with diaries 
Martel ; and at all events it would aiqiear tliat the duties inCiimhent 
on the holders of honeficcs were now »for the first time formally de- 
liii^il, together with the penaltfas for non-fulfilmeiit, Charles thus 
organised a body of adherents cfloscly attached to hfim by the tie of 
private interest, whom he could assemble in arms under his standard 
at any moment. With this support, he felt his ^lowcr firmly con- 
solidated in France, wliile he was also enabled to act promptly and 
efficiently upon any iioint of external danger, as occasion might 
requiret ^ * 

§ Hi. One of the great exploits for which the name of Charles 
Marvel is renowned, is his memorable defeat of the Saracens of Spain. 
These dreaded infidels penetrated the passes ol the Eastern Pyrenees 
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in 719, an<^ descended on the territories of Eu(tes of Aquitaine. The 
Aquitanians defeated them under the walls of I’oulouso in 721, 
leaving the field heaped with an incredible multitude of corpses. It 
was the first serious reverse sustained by the JMoslcm arms since 
their a 2 )j)earanoe in Euroj^e. But their enterprise, was not long in- 
terrupted : four years afterwards th^ Moors captured the cities of 
Narhonne, Carcassonne, and Nismes, and reduced the whole of Sepli- 
mania to submission. Gaming the valley of the llhone, they carried* 
l)rilage and desolation into the heart of Burgundy ; the rich city of 
Aiitnn was^iierciif^ssly sacked in 725, and the infidels extended tlieii* 
ravages to*thq roots of the Vosges moim^^ins. A second time, how- 
ever, the inundation subsided. Hearing that the great Frankish 
ca]>tain had taken the field with an overpowering force, the Moorish 
emir hastily retraced his stejis and regained Septimania, where he 
died soon afterwards. 

in 731 Abderrahman, the lieutenant-general of the Arabian monarch 
Spain, commenced an expedition on a gigantic scale, with the 
avowed object of subduing the whole realm of France at once to the 
Bceptro of the caliphs and the laith of Islam. No danger so pc.- 
tentous liad threatened western Christendom sinco the days of Altila, 
Choosing a diilcreiit i>oi»t of invasion fronf that of lys predecessors, 
Abderrahman ]x>ured his troops through the rugged gorge llonces- 
valles, and debouched upon the^’'alleys of Gascdtiy. Between the 
Pyrenees and the neighbourhood of Bordeaux he met with little or 
no Opposition; but in a pitched battle at the confluence of the 
Garonne and the nomlognc, in May or June, 732, the Aquitaman 
army was routed, and all but totally destroyed. The capture and 
sack of Bordeaux followed ; and Eudes, reducexl to extremity, hurried 
to lliG hanks of the Loire, craved an iuterview with the Buke of tlie 
Franks, a,i«l conjured him to undertake the cau8C‘, not of Aquitaine 
alone, but of France and of Christian Eurojiy. It was in truth no 
less an interest that wilis at stake. Charles received the fugitive wifh 
fricjKlly«welcome ; but exacted of him, as the price of his assistance, 
an oath of allegiance, and ay acknowledgment of the subjection of 
Aquitaine to the Frankish monarchy, ip 

The army of^the Saracens advaug^cd from Bordeaux by the road 
leading to Poitiers, pillaging the churches, devastating the country, 
and committing every sort of violence on their march. Between 
Poitiers and C^hatcllcrault they found themselves in ]»re8cnce of the 
combined Frankish and Aquitaman forcoB, drawn up by Charles 
Markil in a favourable ixisition at the junction of the riv«-8 Ckiin 
and Vienne. Here the gr^t question of supremacy between the 
Crescent and the Cross was to be fimilly determined. I'h’e rival Jjosts 
remaint^d watching each dther for six days. At length, on the 17th 
of October, 732, Abderrahman deployed his immense army in order 
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of battle oa the plain* and advanced to the attack? The first en- 
slauglit cf the Saracens was tremendous ; but the stalwart forms of 
the Frank warriors, on tlieir powerful German horses, sustained the 
shock without flinching, and ihe assailants, recoiling rejjeatedly aa 
from a wall of iron, encuiiibered the field with thousiuids of their 
(lead. Suddenly shouts of disnijay arose Irom the rear of the Arabian 
lines; the Aquitanians, led hy Eudes, had turned the enemy’s flank, 
-assaihxl tlicin m tlie rear, and were pillaging their camp. Numbers 
ol the Saracen horsemen now abandoned th(‘ir ranks, and flew to tfie 
.,n‘ar, in hop(\s of saving tlnar rich spoils ; th(^ir w^iole line wavered 
and lost courage ; Charles, with rapid infuitioii, seized (jn the mo 
inent, ordered a gen(.Tal atfvaiicc, bore down all opix^sition, and' his 
soldiers sabred tlie flying enemy m eounllcss heajis, until darkness 
put an end to the slaughter. When daylight apjx'aicd, altlunigh the 
wJiite tents of (he Arabs remanud in the same jiosition, their army 
was no iongei to be seen. All the survivors of that fatal roxit had 
silently decam[«d under cover of the night, and were in rapid flij^lit 
towards the soutli. 'J’he clircniclcrs, witJi their usual' exaggeration, 
carry the loss of tlic Saracens in this great battle to the fabulous 
amount of thre(? biindied thousand slain. I’he caus^ of Christianity 
in Eurr»po won at iill«ev(‘nls a gluriouf^ and decisive t^'inmph. 
Charles Martel — ho won this title by having so vigorously 7/ niwaereti 
the iiiisT>eUeveis — ^lollowed up Ids^uiceess by siweral expeditions to 
the south; but though re] teal edly victoi lous, was unable to ex}>cl the 
Saracens altogether Ironi tlie seal of France. Septimania, their *last 
refuge, vv^as not finally wrested from them tjUChO, by ]*opin le IVef. 

§ 13. C'harles Martel, alter the oxiirnjde of his father, refrained 
from assuming Ihe title of king; yet u|x>fi the death of I’liicrry IV. in 
737, lie felt liis jtower so iinassailably secure that he omitlod to 
apjy)int a successor to the throne. Tlie r(.>yal dignity remained in 
aheyaiiec; and France contiinu-d to be governed by Charles, who, 
under the designation of Duke of tlic Franks, ‘•had made himself cele- 
brated and lcari‘d tlaroughout the w orld. Towards the clc^e of his 
life a remarkable proof occurred of t]^,e extent of influeuce ho had 
acc^uired during liis long adrninistiation. An urgent application was 
mad(' to him by Pope Gregory 1,1]., entreating him to take*nrms for 
the defence of tlic Catholic Church against the Lombards, who, 
masters of all Nortljorn Italy, had lately seized the exarchate of 
Havcmia, and had threatened Rome itself. Tlie pontifical envoys 
presented to Charles the keys of St, I’etcr’s tomb, togetlier with a 
promise of investiture as Consul and Patrician of Rome. I'liij? \vas 
engaging, m other words, to place Fraifoe and its ruler at the head 
of the*Wcst3rii F'.mpire. The Frank was evidently dazzled bj^ the 
spltiLdour of the }>rospect; hj dismissed- the ambassadors with a 
favourable answer, and appointed some of his most distinguished 
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nobles to atten€ them on their return, and exf>ress his sentiments to 
Gregory. This was the first in a chain of transactions which brought 
about an imjxirtant jx^litical change .in the history of Europe. Had 
Charles lived longer, he would doubtless havt; made an armed Tlescont 
ujx)n Italj', and might have acquired the inijieriar diadem whicli fell 
to the lot of liis grandson. But whatever his viflioiis of glory aui 
distant dominion, they were not destined to he realised : worn out 
prematurely by the toils of a life sjient in perpetual waifaie, Ciiarlei^ 
Martel expired in 741, at Kiersy-siir-Oiso, in the fifty-second year of 
hie age. He divided Ids “iirincipality” — that is the J^'rank enipirt^ — ^ 
between }mS sotiB^arlomau and rejan, asaigiiiiig to tlie former Aus- 
tralia, with flic territories beyond the flhiuc; while the latter re- 
ceived as his inheritance Noustna, Burgundy, and Xhovcuce. This 
arrangement was fK^aceahly carried into ofiect. 

§ 14. Cliarlcs Martel had left the Merovingian ilimne imoccujaed; 
IukS sons sought out the last descendant of the house oi‘ Clovis, aiul 
proclaimed liim king by llie name of Childeric 111. Tlieir next en- 
d1?avour was effect a refonnation in the Church, which din me; the 
w’holc of tlj(*ir lather’s government had remained in a w’retclied ah-te 
of disorganization, I n this undertaking they were vigorously S(‘coudoil 
by the illustrious Anglo-l^axoii Winifnd, oi^St. Bonifate, who about 
this tinfc wn.s conseciatcK^ Ai-clihishop of Mayonoe. Au arrangement 
was made with the clergy, by wjpich the prescul •holders of th(‘ con- 
fiscated cliu rob -estates were to retain them during life, under the 
fcitlc^of “preearia,” on condition of paying the dispossessed piojinetor 
a rent-charge asscssoi^ u|K>n the land according to its value. As tlie 
estates fell in by death, the ])rmces reserved to themselves the light 
ot redistrihutang them according to their own discretion and tlie ik^ 
cos* ties of the jmblic service. Tliis great boon to tlie pnestlu)(»d 
doubtless had its e/fcct in again atlaclnng them to the iamily and 
interests oi IVpin; and Pepin W'ell knew that the gc^od-will and cc>- 
0]>eration of the Churcii were essential to his ^success in the i)ro)e4 i 
whicli he meditated — the dcyiosition of the Mer<wiiigiaus, and trausler 
of their crown to himself and his josterLty. ’I'he t'ourso of events 
favoured thfe result. In 747*Carlomau announced his resolution to 
renounce the c^ircs of state, aud sj^iend the rest of bis <lays m asftdie 
seclusion. Having resigned the govenimeiit of Ausirasia and the 
guardianship of his children into the bauds of Pe])in, he ])roeeeded to 
Rome, received the clerical habit, and took the vows in the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Monte Cassino. 

In 751, ] laving fully matured his jdans, Piqiiii sent ambassadors 
to liomo to propound til c folfewiug question to the siwcreigu pontifj : 
whether the throne of the Merovingians could he considereil ai^right- 
fully belonging to them iu their present state of usek'ss iusigiiificjnee ; 
whether it did not belong more legitimately to Ijim who exerciiW‘d 
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all the power and sifstained all the responsibility of ^oyernmenl 
Poi^e Zacbarias, who had doubtless been prejmred for this inquiry, 
decided without hesitation tliat he who wielded the authority and 
fulfillocj tho duties of the kindly office ought also to enjoy its titles, 
honours, and prerogatives. Fortified hy this high spiritual sanction^ 
Pepin convoked an assembly bisliojw and nobles in March, 752, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed King of the Franks, with all 
f-iccustomed solemnities. St. Boniface anointed the new sovereign 
with the holy oil — a rite which was considered to invest Pc3pin 
,and his descendants with a quasi-ecclesiastical anc^ sacre^d character. 
Oliilderic was now formalV^ deposed, tonsured, and imrftured in a 
convent at St. Orner, where he died in peace and scarcely noticed 
three years afterwards. 

Such was the inglorious extinction of the first* race of Frankish 
sovereigns, who had reigned for a p«3riod of 270 j^ears from the 
accession of Clovis. A new dynasty succeeded, founded ujxin 
different principles, and fraught with new elements of social, religious, 
and ixilitical development. This line of princes, takii.g tlieir desig- 
nation from their renowned founder, Charles Martel, is known as 
that of the Carlovingians.* 

♦ From Carliiigen, sons *of Charles ; the nanfe is more correctly written 
Carol mgiijfUS. 
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A. ON TUK MAYOBS OF TIIE 
PALACE. 

These officers existed from a very 
early date among the Franks. The 
Major Dotnns was originally, as ^ho 
name implies, the king’s* principal do- 
iriestic, the master or comptroller of the 
household ; ho superintended the inte- 
rior concerns of the palace, and exer- 
cised a certain authority over the leudes 
or mitrustions, the confidential compa- 
nion and vas<ials of the king. It was his 
duty to maintain order within the pre- 
cincts of the court, to decide disputes 
among tho nobles, and to direct the ge- 
neral economy of the royal establishment. 
The appointment was of course vested xn 
the king, and held during his pleasure. 
Gradually, however, and in consequence 
of tho jealousy which arose between tho 
Crown 'and tho aristocracy, the Mayor 
of tlm Palace feecamo the leader of the 
aristo^ratlcal faction, and usurped poli- 
tical power ; and by ^ccoBe>senoroac| * 


{ ments the office was at length wrested 
fi'om king, and became elective 
the hands of the nobles. It is necei^sary 
therefore, as Montesquieu observes, to 
make a wide distinction ^Jiietween the 
earher and tho later Mayors of the Pa- 
lace, l>etwecn the Mayors of the 'kvng 
and the Ma^J^ors of the hingdom. Pepin 
of Landen, Pepin of Ileristal,, Ebroin, 
Charles Martel, had scarcely anything 
in common, beyond the J’tle, with the 
Mayors of Clovis and his immediate suc- 
cessors. In 575, updri the dejiih of Sig- 
hebert and accession of Cliildebert, a 
child of five years old, the Austrrisiiin 
leudes assembled at Metz, and chose a 
Mayor to protect the young king’s per- 
son, superintend his education, and ad- 
minister the government in his name. 
This became a precedent which was 
eage/^y quoted and imitated on other 
occasions ; the leudes boldly claimed 
the nomination of the mayors as their 
right; add although this was resisted oa 
tho part of the Crown, especially hy 
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Brunehaiit in Aultrasia, they ended by 
cstablishiniy 4heir usurpation. In 613, 
after the overthrow and death of Brune- 
haut, Warnachaire, Mayor of Bui’gundy, 
who had been one of the chief conspi- 
rators against the queen, extorted a 
pledge from Clotaire 11. that he should 
retain the dignity for life, an important 
step towards independence and virtual 
sovereignty, A like stipulation was 
^ acted by Radon for the mayoralty of 
Austrasia, and by Gondebald for that of 
Neustria. (Fredeganus, cap, 42,) A 
rival powei^as thiia constituted in the 
state, the inevitable tendency of w'hich 
was to supplant and overtu? n the Mero- 
vingian dynastj'. Clotaire struggled to 
shake off the yoke, Wht in vain ; Warria- 
chairc enjoyed his office till his death, 
and the king then inquired of the leudes 
assembled at Troyes which of their 
number they desired to name as his suc- 
•jissor. In Austrasia matters w'ere car- 
ried still further. Clotaire was com- 
pelled to make his son Dagobert nomi- 
nally king in that part of the empire, 
with Topin of Lifliden as Mayor of the 
Palace.* That nobleman, ♦ike Warna- 
chaire, had taken a conspicuous part in 
the revolution which ruined Brunebaipt. 
Possessed of immense domaLis and 
wealth, i’epin attemjited to perpetuate 
the office of Mayoi, in which the whole 
government now centc|^d, in his own 
family. The scheme fjuled for the mo- 
nient, but smtcecvled in the end ^ JVpin’s 
descendants retiiinod the supreme power 
iu«it8 fullest extent, and eventually re- 
moved the Rois fiiin<!'’ants and took pos- 
session of ftiei^ tlirone, 

M. dc Sisjiumdi conceives that the 
Mayor of the Palace not oiiginally 
an officer of the royal household, hut a 
civil ratlgistrate, a sort of tribune of the 
people, answering very much, to the 
famous in the ancient consti- 

tution ^f Aragon. According to him, 
the German appollatiou was moed-dom^ 
which Kigmlies a judgr of murdrt, or 
doomsmau- This derivation, however. 


is entirely |;ejccted by Guizot, Michelet* 
and H. Martin. 

. B. MEROVINGIAN HISTORY. 

Mr. Hallain (Middle Affcs,K., p. 11?) 
has distributed the history of these kings 
into the six following divisions, which 
Jhe student will nnd useful m tecollect- 
mg this intricate period : — 

I. The reign of Clovis. 

II. Partition among his four sons, a»id 

their reigns, till the death of (Clotaire 1., 
the survivor, in 561. Aggrandizement 
of the monarchy. * 

ly. A second partition among the 
four sons of (Jlotuirc 1. The four king- 
doms of (1) I'aris, (2) Orleans, (3) Sois- 
sons, (4) Metz. Reduced to three by 
the death of Caribert of Paiis. Forma- 
tion of the kingdom of Ncustna^ in- 
cluding those of Pai'is and Soissons, and 
of Austrasia or that of Metz, the Meuse 
and the foiest of Ardennes being the 
boundaries between them. The third 
kingdom to the south was now 'ailed 
Burgundy. Power ol tbotwoqueeus,Fie- 
degonde of Neiisti la, ami Brunehaut of 
Austraffia. Bj uuej^aiit put to death by 
Clotaire II., King ol Neustria, who unites 
the thiee FniiA kingdoinsf 613. 

IV. Reigns of (^lotuire II. and his son 
Dagobeit 1., 613-638. Dagobert was 
one of the most powerful, but also the 
last of the Merovingian kings worthy of 
the name. The Jtoi.s fuinfajifs fodow. 

V. From the accession of Clovis II. 
son of Dagobeit, to Pei)in'!> victory over 
the Neu.strians at Testry, 638-687. The 
kings heeoine the pup|>elfe of the Mayors 
of the I’alace. Great power of Pepin 
d’lTerislal,in Austiasia. Ilia defeat of 
the Neuslnans assuiea the preponder- 
ance of Teutonic over Roman Gaul. 

VI. From the hatlle of Tcbtry to the 
coronation of Pepm the Sliort, 638-751. 
During this period Pepin (rUcristul, his 
son Charles Mai tel, and his f^fandson 
Pepin the Short, are the real sovereigns, 
though kings of the royal house arc still 
placed upon the throne. 
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• OIIATTEK V. 

THE T:aR1.0\*ING1ANS, from TIi4C ACCESSION OF PEPIN LE EREF TO 
THE TREATY OF YKUiUTN. A.D. 7 02-84 3. 

§ 1. rhar.iftiir of flip new dynasty. § 2. IViua succours Tojic Stcplipu JII. ; 
the “ ])oiialion of IVpiii/’ § '}. Pepin’s wars in Si-ptiinaiiia and Aquitaine; 
diath of Pepiu Ip Pi el'. § 4. (’harieinaj^iip king of tlie Franks. § 5. 
Conquest of the Lombards § E, Wars against the Sa.\oiis. § 7. Invasion 
ofSjuin. § 8. Conquest tif the Bavarians and tlie Huns. §^). Chai Ip- 
m.igue crowned emperqf at Koine. § lO. Inleniai government o^^Chtyrle- 
mngne ; school of the palaci* ; Alcuiu. § 11. Hoatli and character of 
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Charlemagne. § 12. Jkccession of Louis I., le De'bomiaire.* § 13. Revolt 
and death of Bernhard king of Italy; mairiage of the emperth* to Judith 
of Bavaria ; his penance at Attigny. § 14. Rebellion of the thiee piinces , 
siirrei^ller of the emperor, § 15. Second coalition against Louis; the Field 
of Falsdiood; deposition of Louis; his second restoration. § 16. Distri- 
bution of the eniph'C; death of Louis le DebowmJre, § 17. Struggle 
between the nans of Louis; battle ^f Fontenay. §18. General pacitication ; 
treaty of Fej-dun. 

t- , 

§ 1. Tije elevation of Pepin to tlio throne was the result of n 
compact between himself and the Holy See, based dh considerations 
of inutiial interest. Pepin /\ced<id the sanction of tl*o Poj^e to 
legitimatize his crown ; tlic Pontiff needed tlie assistance of the 
Frankish arms, by which he was raised eventually to the position 
of a temjx)ral and territorial soviireign. And this alliance between 
the Carlovingiaus and the Pajiacy became a principle of regeneration 
and progress, not only for France, but for all Western Europe. 
'File Austrasian mayors of the palace and the Roman ixintifl's,* 
acting in concert at a projatious moment, brought about a revolution 
of vast imiKirtanco to the cause of order, civilization, and social 
advancement. A strong monarchical government wife now estiib- 
hshed, possessing the ^xiwer to make itself 'universally respc'cted ; 
win 1(3 the ^Papacy became at the i^me time a fixed predominant 
authority for the regiilation of the affairs of the Church. 

Two iioints are esijecially to b(i observed with regard to the 
character of the Carlovingian dymasty. First, that it was a Teu- 
tonic power. Gallo~U(3man France had sunk inTo decay ; the fresh 
hfe“bl(X)d which was to resuscitate and {Restore it came from the . 
banl<s of tlio Rhine. I'he Carlovingians were the heads of a victoriogp 
'1 raiis-Rlienane aristocracy ; it was only in this cliaracter that they 
^vere enabled to reconstruct the ruined monarchy, and dlfect an 
a]>])roach to tciTilorial iiuity under a fixed central authority. “The 
Frank.s under I^ejun and his successor,” says M.* Sismoiuh, “seemed 
to have conquered Gaul a second time ; it is a fresh invasion oT the 
language, tlie military genius, and the maimers of Germany, though 
repiestMiled by historians ns simply the victory of the^ Austrasians 
over the Eeustrians in a civil war.’V* Hence, under the secoial race 
of kings, France was cflcctually i)rotectcd from further hostile irrup- 
tions from the side of Germany, to whicli she had been constantly 
exposed ever since the barbarians crossed the Rhine. I’lie eastern 
frontier was henceforth secure; the flood of invasion was rolled 
back, and Aoan])elled to seek an outlet in a different direction. * 


*• Sis«i»ondi, Ilitt. dcs FV., vol. ii. p. 170; HaUaro, Middle Ages, vol. i 
note viii. 
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A second pi)int to be noticed is the ecclesiastical charactcT of this 
revolution* The elevation of Pepin was in great measure the work 
of the clergy ; and the monarch showed his gratitude by placing 
himself at the head of the national church, and acting os its repre- 
sentative and champion. Pepin regarded himself as the anointed 
of the Lord,” after the pattern of the ancient kings of Israel ; and 
hence the support and advancement of the church became in his 
view the foremost of his kingly duties. The bishops of Franco 
•were now regularly summoned twic^ every year to attend the great 
council of tlie nation ; and the records of these meetings show that 
the pri^pipal iftatters disctissed were such as would naturally iilll 
under the csgiiizance and control of churchmen. Even the wars of 
Pepin had a religious aspect The express object of his German 
expeditions was#to reduce the barbarians into submission to the see 
of St. Peier. Wlien he invaded Lombardy, he annoimced that he 
had taken up arms in the cause of God, St. Peter, and the Churcli. 
The labours of the missionaries among the pagans of Germany wore 
binder his direct patronage. He hcaixid privileges and endowments 
niKin the clergy, and their iufluenot) soon became paramount in the 
internal administration of the kingdom. 

§ 2. Pc } nil •was visited, two years after Lis accession, hy Pope 
Steplrcii IIL, wlio caifte to claim llie fiilfilmerit cif liis promise to 
succour and defend the Roman S^o against its enemies. Asteljih, King 
uf the J^omhards, was thundering at the gates of Rome ; and the 
stje remaining hope for Italy lay in the nation of the Franks and 
its redoubted sovereign. Pepm pledged himself to cross the Aljie 
with his army in ^he ensiuiig year ; he only asked in return that 
.the l\>pc would renew coronation with his ow'ii hands, '^hho 
ceremony accordingly took ]»lace at 8t. Denis, Stej^hen investing the 
king at the same time with the high-sounding title, and undefined 
authority, of Patrician of Rome. In the following year the army of 
the Franks scaleil the Alps by the Mo»t Cenis, attacked and 
tiofoated the Lombards, besieged them in I*avia their capital, and 
compiled them to sue for peace. Pepm insisted on their giving up 
to the the exarchate uf Ravcjnna and its dejicndency the 

March of Aiigona, and engaging never again to commit an 4ict of 
liostiliT.y against the Apjstolic Sea But no sooner had the Fnuiks 
withdrawn than the faithless Astolph violated the treaty, refused 
to resign the exarchate, and laid waste the country up to the gates 
of Rome. The terrified pontiff *oncc more appealed, in tones of im- 
passioned agony, to his gciicroi.ri protector; and Pepin, descending 
a Second time into Italy ip 755, finally disjxissessed the Lombards 
of the whole territory in dispute, which thus remained* at the 
disposal of the conqueror. The Byzantine emperor dcmaiKted 
i«storation, as belonging to the Greek empire ; but Pepin rejected 
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the claim, and, sending one of his ministers to recei*/e the keys of 
the principal towns of the district, caused him to oftVar them at tlie 
altar of Bt. Peter and St Paiil^ at Rome ; tluis signifying tliat he 
surrendered Ins conquest to the holy Apostles, and to the Roman 
Pontiffs, their lawful successors. " 

Such was tlie «famons “ Donation of roi>iD,” which became the 
foundation of the temporal sovereignty of the popes. It has boon 
dis]>ated whether Pcj>in transferred to the Hedy See tlie absolute 
femtorial dominion in these provinces, or only the enjoyment of tlie 
revenues derived from tljem. In either case the po])es obtained an im- 
])brtant boon ; they wore released from all dej^endendti on Eastern 
Empire ; they acquired a free voice in the concerns of Europe ; and 
tliey were placed in secure possession of the government of Romo, 
the ancient inetn»])olis and mistress of tlie world, t 

§ 3. Warlike entcrpnsi* in ditferent directions filled up the entire 
reign of Pepin. Fur seven years he cumhated the Saracens in 
Beiitimania ; and after diiv ing them in succession from all the great 
towns of the jirovmcc, com])clled them in 759 to surrender thoii 
capital, Narbonue. This brought the war to a close; Sejitiinania 
wius evacuated by the Saracens, and tins j^ortion tif the ancient king- 
dom of the Visigoths was finally aniiext'd to the Fivnbh crown. 

The reduction of A<|uifaine, ^vJiicli folloivbd, was a more arduous 
undertakji-»g. Keen enmity Jiad aI\A^i 3 \s prevailed between the Aqui- 
tanians and the Franks; and the reigning Duke Guiater, or Wa-ifor, 
a descendant of the Me roving;. ms, cherished a peculiar rancuvir 
against Pepin, wlioin he reganled as tlie opjjtessor and dcsiruyor of 
his race. The war comnieiiced in 700, and last?-d eiglit yiiars. Ihc 
defence of (i mater was obstinate, but at lengtli he was torced trj 
abandon all the northern i>art of his dominions, and retired witlj a 
handful of dovotini f(»lhwvers into the mountainous country south of 
the Dordogne. Here, deserted by his army, and liunted frdin covert 
to covert, lie kept u]» n jirecarious resistance for some time longer ; 
bui 111 708 this unfortunate prince fell into an ambush laid for him by 
a part 3 ^ of his own treacherous subjects, wdio immediately put him 
to death. • 

G\;‘iafcr was the last of Ins line ; and Aquitaine, w^^n'ch had more 
or loss maintained its iiKlepcndeiKSti since its first occupation \>y the 
Visigoths in the reign of ilonorius, was now incorjxirated into the 
Carlovingian einjiire. I’lie i^quilation however retained in a great 
degree its ancient charac'lcr ; something of the goiniis and tmiitional 
impress of Jiomo lingered for centuries among tlie Aquitanians ; and 
they nev^fr lost their anti 2 Jathy to the ^^ranks, whom they dcsjii^ed 
eus a rac^o of barbarians. 

Tb^ career of Pepin le Bref closed with the conquest of Aquitaine. 
Od his return from the south, he was seized w^tli a dangerous fever 
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at Saintcs ; after some time lie was remov^ with diifiuilty to St, 
Denis ; ami there, assembling his principal counsellors, he divided 
his i>osses5ion8, according to the immemorial usage of the Franks, 
between his sons Charles and Carloman. On the 24th of September 
768, Pepin breathed his last in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
havmg governed France eleven years as mayor of the palace, and 
nearly sixteen years as king. The Aime of this great sovereign has 
Buffered from his historical j)oaition; it is eclij:>scd both by the 
•nilitary glory of his father, and by the imperial grandeur of his 
son. Yet in constructive political genius Pepin was suiicrior to the 
one, anil*probalfly little inferior to the other, llis ix^rsonal qualiti& 
would have insured him distinction in muy age ; and his reign is of 
peculiar imrxirtance in the history of France. It was his mind that 
conceived, and kis hand that inaugurated, the system wdiich Ills 
successor was to expand into maturity : a system wbicli produced as 
its results most of the great characteristic fealures ol media-val and 
feudal Pluropc. 

• § 4. The partition made by Pepin was not dc'stincH.!, fortunately 
for the empire, to be of long duration. The ehler brotlior, wljcm 
we shall henceforth call by Lls immortal name of Ghaulkmaox’e, 
had received aS his portion Austrasia and the stales beyond the Rhine ; 
Carloman had Alsace, •Rurgundy, ami Provence; Noustvia aiufthe 
newly conquered provnico of Ac]^iitaiue wore divided nearly equally 
between them. The sovcic'^ns wcie scarcely sealed on their thrones, 
when an occasion jiresenU'd itsell which at once discovered the 
ascendency of the more poyverful over tluj WhJor capacity. 'J’lie 
Aquitaniaiis broke ^ut into revolt; Charlemagne and his biotliei 
marched towards the soutl^ but before they icaeluxl tJie seat of war 
scyous misunderstandings arose, and Carloman, stung with resent- 
ment, quitted the army and retanied to his dominions. The King 
of Austrifsia pursued his inarch, and in one vigorous cam]>aign 
reduced the insurgents to submission. Kot kaig afterwards, in TJl, 
Carloman flied somewhat suddenly at his }>alace near Kaon. Tlis 
widow* doubtless apprehensive of violence on the part of C-harle- 
magne, left the country witfi her infant sons, and sought an asylum 
at the court the King of Tjombardy. CUiarleinagne ibrtluvjth 
repaireJl to Corbeny, on the confine of the two kingdoms, and lliere, 
in accordance wdth the right claimed by the Cermans of ei<!oting 
their own sovereign, he v'as raised by tlie suffrage of the nobles and 
prelates to the throne of his deceased brother ; thus happily uniting 
under his solo sceptre the whole of the immense empire of the Franks. 

^5. Charlemagne had nc^stxmer taken possession of the monarchy 
than ho jCbiind himself involved in hostilities with thq Lombards ol 
northern Italy. He h^d contracted a matrimonial allianco^i 
Hermengarde, a Lombard princess 2 but had repudiated her within a 
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year after the marriag<j, apparently from mere ca^ and sent her 
back dishonoured to her father. Didier, exasperated by this gross 
outrage, ajjpcalod to the pope, Adrian I,, to recognise the two young 
sons of parltjman as their father’s lawful successors ; and upon the 
I »c»n tiff’s refusal the Lombard army invaded the pa]ial territory, 
seized several cities, and threatened Home itself. In the autumn of 
773 Adrian sent messengers in urgent haste to the King of the 
Franks, to api)rise him of his danger and implore immediate succour. 
tJljarloiiiagne assemhlod liis forces at Geneva, and crossed the Alf>s 
in two grand divisions — tlie first hy the Valais and Mont Joux, the 
second hy 8avoy and the Mont Oenia, Checked for a moment by 
tlie enemy in their descent , from the mountains, the Franks over- 
lX)worcd ail resistance when once they had reached the plain. Didier 
fled to Pavia ; his son Adalghis, with whom wer<#- the widow and 
children of Carloman, threw himself into Verona. Both cities were 
invested hy the Franks, and hotlj, after some montlis, surrendered at 
discretion. 'Plie Lombard lung, with liis wife and daughter, the 
widowed queen of Carloman and the orjihan princes, all fell into thj 
hands of the conqueror. Didier was sent captive to Franco, and coii- 
fiiKjd first at Liege, afterwards in the abbey of Corbey. The fate of 
the young jiriuccs is more doubtful, but it seems probable tliat they 
wore likewise cf>mpelled tb bury themselves for life in the obscurity 
of the cloister. 

The urif('rtnnatc Didier wiis the last in the succession of Lombard 
monarebs, and their kingdom now became subject to Chari einag,ne. 
lie did not liowever mcoriK>Tale it with his Transalpine empire, but 
preserved its distinct political existence, and the nationality of its 
peoi>le. lie jussuined the iron crown of Italy, and- thenceforth en- 
titled himself King of the Franks and the Lomhai'ds. 

It was during the siege of Pavia, towards Easter 774, that Charle- 
magne took the opixirtunity of paying Ids first visit to the jxmtifical 
court raid the shrine of the apostles. “ He -went to Home,” says 
Eginhard, “ to pray there but there were ixTlitical as well as devo- 
lional reasons for the pilgrimage. Adrian received him witli' distin- 
guished honour in the portico of the basilica of St. Peter ; .and during 
this.. stay at Rome the foundations were doubtless Ifjid of the vast 
nionarcliiGal system which Charljmf^iie was destined to create in 
Western Europe, and m the establishment of which lie was so suc- 
cessfully aided by his alliance witli successive occupants of the 
ajHistolic chair. He confirmed to the Pope the splendid donation of 
his father Pepin; and even enlarged it, acco'*ding to some accounts, 
by the sjf.ldition of Istria, Corsica, and Ijie duchies of S]X)leto tod 
Beneventum. Charloniagne’s puriiose seems to liave been to make 
Roman ^ntiJI his confidential lieutenant in administering his 
Italian dominions while he retained in hm own hands the panunount 
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authority. Although sincerely anxious to e:^U the Church and the 
Holy See, ke was not one to forego in the smallest degree that supremo 
dominion to which hia own amhition, talents, aiid success had raised 
him. The result was, that the temporal power of the popes .became, 
muler Oharleinagne, greater in api>eaniiicc tlian in -reality. Ostensibly, 
the |>opc was the successor of the exarchs of Ravemia, the heivi of the 
Roman commonwealth, and the ruler of the fairest ixirtion of Italy ; 
but in {>onit of fact he was no more than one of the chief feudatories of 
llie Frankish empire; his relations to Chailcinagno were rather thos^ 
of a vassal to liis suzerain than of an indcjieiident prince to his equal. 

§ 6. F^jf^r after Ins aewssion Charlemagne commenced liTs 

memorable War against the Saxons — ^pf!Oi)le who, as long as they 
rcmaiiu'd indt'peudent, were always more or loss formidable along 
the Cerman frontier of the emjnre. Divided into the three confede- 
racies of Westphalians, Ostphalians, and Anganans, the Saxons occu- 
lted at this time the greater jurt. of Northern CSermany, from liohe- 
mia to the RalLic and the Northern Ocean. Rotli Franks and Saxons 
j^^cro ongiTudly of tlie same stock ; but in proi)ortion as the former 
had abanduTied the ancient traditions of their race, by embracing 
Cln-istiauily and adopting Uoman civilization, tJiey had incurred ilio 
mortal hatred 'of the latter, wlio clung ubstinatoly to idolatry and 
the ruAe institutions ofliaibarism. It was in 772 that Charlemagne 
resolved on undertaking their complete subjugation; aiyl this re- 
markable struggle, one of die most prominent features of his reign, 
wig^ protracted, with short iiiicrmissioris, for no less than thirty- 
tbnje ye.'irs. 

In tlie tirst cam]iffl'gn the Franks captured Fhresburg, the strongest 
fori l ess of the Saxons, and destroyed tJieir national idol Irmensnl, a 
coiuuin or raonnment supposed to commemorate the fatal defeat of 
tlic Roman legions under \arus by the Teutonic chieftain Arminiu.'^ 
or Hermann. I’he {Saxons made a feigned submission ; but no sooner 
was Charlemagne ocGujiitnl at a distance than they revolted afresh, 
surprised the castle of Ehrosbnrg, and drove, the Frankish garrison 
across the border. A Sf'cond campaign ensued in 775, with the saiin. 
result as keforc. Two yea’rs later the Saxons once more took tne 
field, ujuler t^^e command of a n^doubtablc chief named Witdviiifl, 
and ravagi'd the whole country bortlering on the Rhine, from Cologne 
to Coblentz. Witikind Ix'came the hero of tlie Saxon resistance; n-i 
reverse quelled his ardour or shook his resolution ; after each dek^tt 
he rotreattul into the forests and wilds of Scandinavia, from which ^le 
reapj>ear(^d, after a few months, at the head of fresh masses of coin- 
batTints burning tc renew tjjje conflict. The Saxons were roTited wiih 
fearful slaughter at Rokholt on the hippo in 779 ^ alien which 
Charlemagne traversed tJieir entire territory to its western extr'i 
receiving the submission of the inliabitants, and causing them to 
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baptised by thousand* by the army of priests who aooom|)anied his 
march. But these conversions, as one of the chroniclcis observes, 
hein^ made at tlie jioint of tlie sword, were of necessity insincere. 
In truth, tije }>olicy of Charlemagne towards the Saxons is singularly 
cliaracteristic both' of tlie individual and of his age. To overcome 
tins .savage rac(‘ <f^f pn<ran liorderers was a necessity of his empire ; 
and in his view there were hnf two methods of accomplishing this 
j — oidier to exteiminate them by the- sword, or to impose on them a 
coinpidsory system of civilization - ho offered them the allcrnativc (if 
Ixiptisin or extermination. It was a line of treatment more in accord- 
ance witli the Koran than the Go.spcl ; and indeed tli6flrFranki.sh 
monarch may very possibly have been led to adopt it by*tlie influence 
nf that astonishing jibcnomenon of liis tinit's, the coiK[iuvst of the 
Easha'ii world }>y the mcTciless discijiles of the prophet ol’ Mi cca. 

For thr(‘<‘ yeais th(‘ Saxons remained tranquil ; but at the voice of 
the indoimlablc VVitikiiid a general iusiirrectioii burst forth, with 
tenlbhl fury, m 7812. The recent converts repiidiat(‘d tlieir faith ; 
the jiricsls and missionaries were either murdered or dr,ivt‘n tVom tli^e 
country; and a large body of Prank troojis was overpowered and 
completely cut to pieces. Charlemagne burned bD the sceiH‘ of action, 
but the battle was lost Ix-forc hi.s arrival; and Witakiiid, Avith bis 
usual promptitude, ha<l escap>ed for shelter into Denmark. Iftconsiid 
beyond ail iuuuds, the moiiaich wi|‘ak(‘d liis veng(;aiice bv an atro- 
cious mas.sacrcs of the heljiless Saxons, who, bei'ott of tlK'ir leaders, 
could no longiir resist: they wero seized and beheaded, to the •paj)- 
pallirig number of 4500, at Verden, on the banki^ of the' Allei — asjiot 
recoTitly consecrated, among others, to be tlie residence of a Clins- 
iiaii bisho]) and ihc' centn‘ of jicaceful civilization. 

This rulldess butchery must remain indelibly a foul blot on .Mie 
memory of (JharlemagiK'. The Saxons were now diivcn to despera- 
tion; the whole nation fle^v to arms ; and for three years the laud 
was deluged, from one*" end to the other, with the blood of this in- 
ternecine struggle. Wearied out at length with carnage Q,nd the 
protracted fatigues of the coritc'st, Chark*magnc judged it exjKMlient, 
m the s])rmg of 785, to make coiicilialory jiro^-iosal.s to*^the lieroic 
Witfiviinl. lie a.ssured liiiii of the royal clemency, ami even lirorrfised 
him rt^wards and honours, if lieSvould lay down his arras, forsake 
his idols, and embrace Christianity. The vanquished warrior signi- 
fied his acceptance of these overtures; he crossed the Khine with a 
safe-conduct; ami in Juno, 785, was baiitized at A ttiguy-sur-Aisne, 
in the pjjest'nco of (fliariemagne and his whole court. His example 
was followed by numbers of his compuiiens in arms ; and the Saxons, 
BubrnitVing rulleiily to nccc.ssity, remained tranquil for the next 
6igil'i} ywirs. 

§ 7. The energetic character of Charlemagne, and successive emer- 
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ijencies which* arose in other quarters, left ftim no rciwse even in 
the iiiterv&ls of lliis sluhborii conflict. Tlie Saracen governor of 
Saragossa ap^X'aled to him, in 777, lor aid in his strife with the emir 
of Cordova, in return for whicli he promised to become tributary to 
tlie Frank empire. The summons Avas not unwelcome to Charle- 
magne : independently of motn'es of jiersonal ambition and leli- 
gions zeal, it Avas not less important to him to roll back the tide of 
Islainism from lus southern irontier than to criiKsh the inroads ut 
paganism on the north and the east. Two arnues w'ere assemhl<‘<l in 
778, one of A'dii^h, command c*d by the king in person, crossed tV 
Pyrenees*hy St. Jean Pied-de- Port and Ponc(‘Svalles, and, gaining the 
valley of the Paztan, appeared liefore ftimpelima. T’hat city ca]>i- 
tulated immediately; and Charles, continuing his march, joined tlie 
othca* division of*his army before Saragossa. From tliis point tlie 
details of the ex])editiori are oxlrcmely ohsenre. 'i'he emir of Sara- 
gossa seems to liavc proved faithless to his engagements, and this 
Franks were denif^d entrance to the capital of Aragon ; the sur- 
fouiiding population rose against them ; and Cliavleniagno, receiving 
at this mom<*nt intelligence that fresh hostilities were imminent in 
Saxony, resolved to negotiate. The Fiank army agreed to evacuate 
the country ; Charlcniagrie stipulated for tke i)ayinoi^t of au iinmensi' 
sum 111 g<ild ; and having received hostages from Saragossa and other 
towns, commenced his retreat. •The jjasses of Navarie. were at tins 
time strongly occupied by the Basijues, avIio, under theii’ Duke. Lupus, 
th(?sori of Ouiafer of Aquitaine, bad lost none of their ancient enmity 
against the Franks ai*d tlie Carlovingiaiis. ’^J'iiesc warlike iiiountaiiKieia 
noAv leagued with some of tlie treacherous emirs of tlio Sj)ainsh hoitlei 
fo intercept the retreating amiy in the nairoAv defiles, Avliere a eum- 
paTatively small force might easily tlnoAv tliem into contusion, T lie 
main body of the Franks descended safely into the valley of the ; 
the rear-guard, encumbered A\nth baggage anj treasim*, was le.ss for- 
tunate. As tliey woirnd sloAvly round the Hanks of tfie AltohLsIiar 
mouiit»in, which overhangs the pass of UoncesvalU'S, they Aveve siul- 
flenly assailed by an avalauclio of broken rocks, uprooted tices, am I 
missiles of* all kinds, from the Avooded Jieigbls iikwe ; numbeis ^ the 
soldici'ff w’-ere cflhished to death or hy rlcd down flie jirecniices ; and, in 
the midst of the iianic which ensued, the P>asques nislR'd from tla ir 
concealment, attacked the devoted hand m fna it and rear at once, and 
completed their OA^eilliroAV ; tlioy were cut off to a single man. ll(‘i<‘ 
jx'rislied, among man 3 " otlier chieftains <f note, tlie Paladin liuland, 
briv^fly described by Eginbard as “ preh^ot of tlie marches of liJnttan s',"’ 
but of Avhom we tind po iflrther men tic n in the x>ages of authentic 
history. His popular fame rests on the traditional legdhds preserved^^ 
by romance-Avriters and* troubadours, imitated and embeUislieTby 
[XKjts of more modern date. • 
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CharlemagDc never Returned to Spain after the “'catastrophe of 
Iloiicesvalles. Both rias*]iies and Saracens continued drying many 
years to harass Ins southern frontier ; and it was in order to consoli- 
date his dominions ni this quarter that he cinistitutcd, in 781, the 
kingdom of Aquitaine in favour of liia infant son Louis, wlio after- 
wards succeeded him as Ijouis le D^bonnaire. 'I’lie famous (’uimt 
WiJliam “ au Court-nez,” wlio was named chief minister to llie young 
prince, conducted several successful expeditions beyond the Pyrenees ; 
and hy the close of the century the authority of the Franks was firmly 
estahiislied throiTgh nearly the whole of Catalonia and Aragon. The 
subject territory became a dependency of the crown of' jlquitaine, 
under the title of the marches of Spam. It comprisedHlic march of 
Cotliia and the marcli of Gascony, of which tlie capiUils were rc- 
8])ectivcly Barcelona and Panqxjliina, Both provinces extended to 
the IChro. 

§ 8. We sliould be widely transgressing our proper limits were wc 
t-o <inter on a full account of the many conflicts of Charlemagne witli 
the various inde|)eudent races whicli bordered on liii’ empire. A 
strong confederacy formed hy the Bavarians, under their Duleo Tas- 
silo, was overthrown in 788 ; ’J'assilo tiirew himself on the mercy of 
his coiMpieror, was tonsim^d, and confined for life in the monastery of 
Jumiegos; and the hereditary ducal line of fiavaria Ixung thus extin- 
guished, the sovereignty of tliat cr^Antry devolved on (hiark'magne. 
Another extensive province Avas thus aiini^xed, without striking a 
blow, to his empire. This conquest was almost immediately foUoWed 
by the subjugation of the kingdom of tlio Avq^-s, the descendants of 
those dreaded Huns who had desolaUxl Europe in the filtli century. 
The Avars laid taken part in the rnaclUxial ions of Tussilo, hut liad 
been forced back into their forests and morasses in Pannonia. 'I’hey 
were now” in dangerous proximity to the Bavarian frontier, and 
Charlemagne resolved uixin their, conquest. In 791 he invaded their 
ci»^intry with an overwhelming force in three great divisions. In the 
first campaign the Franks carried by assault tlic outennost of a series 
of immense circular entrenchments calltsd “rings,” whicli protected 
tiie royal residence of the Avars; and after capturing a liiultitude of 
in'isfuiers and a rich Ixxity, made themselves masters of, western 
Pannonia. In 700 Pepin King of Italy, at the head of a vast com- 
bined fojce of Franks, Lombards, Bavarians, and other (iormans, 
stormed in succession all the remaining fortifies tions of tlie linns, 
pciictraUid to tlic ]xilace of their pillagtnl and burnt it., and 

coinp(dl<id the Avliolo nation, thiaued by terrible slaughter, to submit 
at discretion. In their last stronghold tLo Huns had accumulated a 
nrxxligibus ttfeasure, acquired by their rejx?aled plunder both of the 
Eastern and Western einx>ires: tlie whole, fahuJoiis in value, was 
now appropriated^by the Franks. The Avar chicitain Thudan, and 
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hift principal foil ow(‘rs,« consented to embrace the Gofjiel, and were 
hai>tizcd at Aix-la-Cbs]X'.lIe. • 

§ 0. The splieve of lMiailema£;nc's dominion, wlien it liad readied 
its wiilest (level o]>m (Mil, conijirohended at least half the European con- 
tinent, and all the richer and more iniiKirtant l(‘n-itorios of the ancient 
Human ein]Mr<‘. II is sceptre was obeyed from the shores of the^ 
Baltic to tlie Ebro — from the Atlantic to t.he Lower 3J)anube, the 
Tlieiss, and th(^ mountains of Moravia — from the (Icnnan Ocean to 
the Adrintic and the Garigliano in C(?ntral Italy. His authority 
rt'specU'd, his ascendency feared. Jus friendship higlily jirized, by those 
remoter states which maintained their indt'.pendence — by tlfe«8tiracens 
of Sjxiin, the Saxons of Tlritarii, tlic Lombard dukes of Bdhevento, the 
Italians of Ma^ia Onreia, tlie Byzantine empire of the East, and even 
by the caliphs of Baj^dad. No such concentration of ]) 0 wcr had bf'cn 
witnessed since the days of '^J’hecKlosiiis the Great; and it is not sur- 
])rismg that,, in the pride of such transcendent success, the mind Cif 
rharieina^ne recunvd to the glorious empire which his barbarian 
fat) levs had .siibv(’rt(‘d, and aspired to revive the majcstic,aiitocracy of 
the ('"uesiirs. Tins splendid vision once scrionsly entertained, the 
coiKpuTor would easily p(a*ceivo that the means of realizing it lay in 
his own hands. IIis fathq?’ Pejiin had acquired his throne in virtue 
of a solemn act- ?)f consecration by St. Peter’s successor. The Holy 
See not Jess deeply indebted to Oiarlemagne tlian it had been to 
» Pepm ; and the jiersorial situation of Ijcm) IJL, vrho then occupied the 
pa])al chair, was such as to render him tamely siihservicnl to the 
I views and wishes of his royal ])atron. In an ii;^erview with Leo at 
Paderhorn the an-aiigcinent-s were discussed and concluded which tJie 
interests of tlie ]JOiit]frand the ambitious policy of Cdiarlemagne con- 
curred to dictate. In November of the year a.d. 800 Charlemagao 
proceeded with a magnificent retinue to Home; and on the feast of 
Christmas attended the service of the Church in St. Peter’s. As he 
knelt in devotion Ix'forer the high altar, the i»o-pe advanced towards 
him and ]ilaced an imperial crown u]Kai his head ; the whole caflicdral 
resounded at the same instant with the acclamations of the multitude, 
“Long life and victi ry to Charles Augustus, crowned by God, the 
gi’eatf pious, and jmcific hlmperor of the Homans ! ” After this the 
lKq>e pirffi’ined the ancient ceremony of adoration or homage, and 
anointi'd the emi>eror with the holy oil, together with his son Pepin 
King of Italy. 

Eginliard albrins tliat this transaction was wholly unexpected by 
fJharlemagne, and so contrary to his inclination, that had he K^en 
aware of tin* pope’s intention ho would hare carefully absented him- 
self froiii the - church. It is not crotlible, ho\l^evor, that the pojie, in 
Vus'^ucixjiident circumstances, would have ventured on such a pi-o- 
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oeeding withou4 the full sanction, expressed o» implmi, of the i>olent 
monarch to*whom he wiLs bound by such weighty obligations. 

Although the elevation of Cliarleinagne to the iiniX3ria] thi*one 
added nothing to his territorial dominion, it must be regarded as an 
event of vast signihcance and importance. It Was the climax, the 
cousnimuation, of the conquest of Rome by the ^arharians. The 
empire of the West now pasKSed visibly and formally into the hands 
of the Franks. They were in jiossessioii of all the great centres 
the bygone Homan rule — Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Lyons, Tieves ; 
and the assumption by tbo bead of ibeir d 3 ’nasty of tlie inqx'nal 
purple anj®tlie tTtle of Augustus completed and ratified their tn- 
uinj)h. Morffl'iver the coronation (4' a T^ilonic prince at Honn.* v as 
an act of reconciliation and union between the victorious and thi' 
vanquishcil lace. •Rome and her conquerors were now incor[)oraled 
into one groat Christian mouarcliy ; and although the new enipiie 
differed widely and essentially from that, whose name it inherited, it 
acqiurid from that very name a vast accession of authority, and 
offered to blurgpe a guarantee of stabilit 3 ’^ — political, social, and reli- 
gious — such as liad not been enjoyed for inain'^ centuries.* 

Tlie only thing now wanting to tlie restoration of the Roman 
em])ire in its full integrity was the union of«the tlirone of the Franks 
with that of Otinstantinople, We arc told that a prefect was set on 
foot, soon alter tlie coronation of Wiarlnnagne, for effecting this by a 
marriage betw(*eu himself a, lul the Em]>ress Irene, who luul obtained 
the iiyzantine. sce])tie by the unnatural deposition of her son Cow- 
stantiiic V. The scheme is variously attributed to Charlemagne, to 
the empress, and to Pojkj Leo. It was for some time BU‘adiJy pur- 
sued, and (he ])reljniinariea Were actuall}^ arranged; but tlio negotia- 
tioi:^ was cut sliort hy a sudden revolution at Constantinople, wiiicli 
111 the 3 ^ear 802 precipitated Irene from the throne. Hit succ(‘ssoi, 
Nicephorus Lognthetes, hastemd to conclude a trevaty of peace witli 
Charlemagne, by vvhiqji the limits of the two empiros, nanaiuiitg 
distinct aiui iiideixaident, were finally" determined. Ly tliis compact 
Niccpliorus recognised Charlemagne in due form as Emjxaor of tlie 
West. • 

§ 10. jriie fourleen y^eavs of Charlemagne's reign as empiror ^fere 
not maiUi'd b}" an^^ great warlike iindcrtaking or extiTual conquest. 
He v\jis mainly occupied with the intcmal organization of tlie empire, 
a task of almost superhuman difficult}-, considering the number and 
dissimilarity of the races subject to his rule. Cliarlemagne’s system 
of civil government will ])orpetuate his lame more sunly tiian his 
most biilliant victories. lt*:ieserves to be closely examined, but a 
cursory sketch of its maiR features must here suffice. * 


five Kot<* and lllustratjoivs. 
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The government of diarlema^iie was an absolute ^monarchy, dis- 
guised under aristocratiejd, aiuL even to some extent popular, forms 
and institutions. The initiative. of all laws resided with the emperor, 
but his ya j]X)sitions w(3ro submitted to the great council of the nation, 
where they underwent, full drscussion, and were afterwards promul- 
gated in the joinf names of the stwereign and the people, under the 
title of Ca))jtularies. These national assemblies* met twice every 
^vear, in spring and autumn ; and were comj)OKcd of the great oificers 
of the crown, tin; chief nobles, the bishops and abbots, the counts or 
j/rovincial governors, togetlier with their subordn^te fimetionai’ies. 
8ixty-live of the capitularies of Charlemagne remain to us. 1’hey are 
of a must miscellaneous character, eiiihraciiig every conc^eivablo to[ac 
of legislation, from inat,hTs of the highest moral, ecclesiastical, and 
jK_>litical im])ortance, ilown to minute details of d()iTiestie eeonomy.t 
They constitute', nut a r<‘gnlar code of laws, but an uuconnc'cted mass 
of records, exliihiting all tlie public acts of the emp(a'or’s administra- 
tion in its manifoltl blanches and departments. 

'iho executive jKnver was lodged clnefly in tlie hands-of the coiuits, 
who, with the assistaiicf* of the.ir dejiutios Qu'eariiy cantenavii^ scabini\ 
dis]Kaised justice in their siweral districts; but Ix'sides these, Charle- 
magne apxiomtcd an oidrr ot sniierior judges called misfii dominici^ 
or royal envoys, whose duly it Avas to revise the proceedings of the 
local tribunals, and exercise a gen^.ul jurisdiction in the last, resort. 
These officers w’ere in dirt'ct communication with tlie emperor ; they 
kept him accurately informed of the condition and wants of 'the 
poctplc, and formed one of the most efiicient organs of tlie central 
government, ^i'wo niissi dominici, usually a hislio]) and a lay noblo- 
iiian, w\*re bound to make the circuit of ilieir provinces four times in 
e^'cry year, and to report the result to the sovereign. f 

But ^lerhaps the noblest monument of Charlemagne’s genius is the 
revival of letters and extensive difiusion of knowdedge which marked 
Ins reign, and which resulted mainly from bin own enlightened and 
t iithusiastic labours. Charlemagne was an indefatigable student; 
and the impulse of his jiersonal examnle, jiatronage, and superin- 
tendence, j)roduced eifects wdiicli, considering tlie circuihstauces of 
the ’’limes, are tiuly wonderful, and redound to his .rft.nral ^honour. 
History jiresents to us few’- more striking sxHXtacles than that of the 
gnfit monarch of the West, surrounded by the princes and princesses 
of his family and the chief ]xrsonages of his brilliant court, all con- 

* v\ii interesting account of these ronnciLs lias come down to us in a treatise, 
I)e 07'dinc Ihilaiii, wiitti.*ri by Adelbard, al^iot ot' Co]b‘^y, one of Cliai’le- 
inagne’i principal adviseis, and picbcrvcd by llincinar. It is laigely quoted 
^ hv (Uiizot, Essais^ p. ‘J7i). 

‘Y’^ee the caxntulary De Villis^ legulating the 'management of the mipen^^ 
residencoy and domar*5. 
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tent to ait as*l<iamers at the feet of theii* ^nglo-Saxoii preceptor 
Alcuiii, the “school of tlie palace’’ at Aix*la-Cliapcllc. The 
coxirso of stud)' pursued by these august academicians embraced the 
seven liberal arts, as tlioy wore called — the trijiam and fjuadri- 
vium — with a s|X)cial attention to grammar, psiilmody, and the 
tlieory of music; and kSiiico Alouin excelled in #tlic ex])Osition of 
Scripture, we may be sure that tli^ mysteries of theologiail science 
were not forgotten in his lectures. 

• The “ sc’liool of the pjilace” was designed to he the model of similat 
institutions throughout tJie empire. By a circular letter to the bishops 
in 789 tliL^ empc? or required them to estal)lish elementary schools fn 
their cathedrtil cities, for the gratuitous •instmetum of tlie children of 
froimen and of tlic lahouring classes ; while schools of a superior 
gi’adc wt:n^ to he f^xxjiuxl at the same time in the larger moTiasteries, 
for the study of the higher branches of learning. Accordingly the 
next few years witnessed the foundation of numerous seminaries in 
dilhTeut parts of Kraiice and (Jeni'any, which aib^rwards produced 
ijnportant lasting fruits. The most eminent were those of Tours, 
Metz, Fontenelle in Normandy, Fi'rrieres near Montargis, Fulda near 
Wurtzbiirg, and Aiiiane in Languedoc. A sufficient supply of 
teachers for these schools was not to he c^htained in Franco, wlicro 
literatftre had declined tlie lowest and wa# almost extinct; 

the emperor tluTefure spared iKjicxertion to attract to his ermrt men 
of intelligence, ahilil y, and learned acituireraents, from every i)art of 
KLfrox>e. 

The main instrument of this iiitellechial reformation was Alcuin, 
by far the most commanding genius of his age. Alcuin was a native 
of Yorh, nud a deacon oftko cathedra] there. He was presented to 
Ckarlemagne at I’arma in 781, on his return from a mission to Kome ; 
and was ])CTSuaded by the em^x^ror, in the fiillowing year, to take up 
his jicrinan'iiiL residence in France. Ho was placed immediately at 
the head ot the irax>eT;ial academy, and for fofirUcn years led a life <»f 
unreiryttzug labour as a public instructor. In addition to his services 
in the schools, Alcuin api)lied liimself to the imp<.>rlaTit work of re- 
vising anA restoring the liiamiscripts ol' antiquity, both sacred and 
X^irofatiii. Hetprorluced a corrected edition nf all tlie inspired hotks of 
the Old and New Testaments, copiT*a of wliich were rnultiiilied by tlie 
monks under his diiections, so that all the principal churches and 
abbeys wore furnished with accurate transcripts of the sacred text. 
Alcuin was also much consulted iqion points of coutroversial tlieology, 
and was on(i of t-lie chief authorities at tlie famous council ol Frank- 
fort in 704, where the Western Cliurcli xironounced its judgment on 
tlie niucli-vexed (xuestion of image-worship. His exjiant ktters to 
Charlemagne show the Fast variety of subjects discussed during.*! -k 
intercourst', and give eviikince of extraordinary activity and versatility 
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of mind. Alenin at obta-iiHMl jx^rmission froniuilie ein]x*ror to 

retire to liis abbey of 8t. Martin at ^''ours ; Ik; tlierc spent- tlu; closing 
years of his life in ixaceful yet profound study, and died at 'J ours at 
the .ago of sovoiity, in May, 804.* 

§ 11. In his deckriing y^oars the great cm]) 0 i-or withdrew liirnself 
as much as possible from the active Labours and anxieties of gov(;ni- 
nient, in order to devote his Inno to literary study and devotional 
oxercis('s. By Ijis fii-st tc^stamenbiry arrang(‘ment.s, made in 806, 
tlie emi)iro was divided among his tlirce stxns. Charles, the eldest, 
was to reign over Neustria and Austnisia, Saxony, and the other ]»ro- 
\4uces of (icrmany ; Pepin w.as confirmed in the ifingdohr of Italy ; 
Loins reci'ived Aquitaine, ibirgundy, Provence, and niio Spamsli 
inarches, lint within tlie next few years the hand of death was busy 
in the imjMjrial family : the Princess Kotruda, the Princes lYqiiii and 
Charles, were canned off in rajnd succession, to Ihe dec‘p grief of Mieir 
aged ])arent; and it became necessary settle Ihe inhenlarice afresh. 
In 813 Charlemagne convoked a lull assenibU^ of prelates and noblt's 
at Aix-la-(’liapelle, and designated his .surviving son, 1-ipuis of Aqui- 
taine, as his associate in the empire, and the sole heir of his siileiulid 
throiu;. This was the bist })olitieal act of the reign of Charlciiiagne. 
On his return, some montlis afterwards, from a Inmtirig ex]K*dition 
in the Ardennes,' the emperor was attacktid by acute pleurisy,* which 
hrouglit liim to his end on the 28th J.aimary, 814, in the seventy- 
second y('ar of liis age and foi ty-seventh of his nagn. lie was occu- 
pied, we are fold, within a f*w days of his death, in cmTi'cting, w'?th 
Ills own hand, the Latin A^'rsion of the GosjkjIs, which he cc>llnted 
with the Synac translation and the original Greek. His last Avoids 
were, “Into <hy hands, O liord, 1 commend my sjnrit.” Ilis re^ 
maims were mteired m th(; cathedral Avliich lie had himself foiindd 
at Aix-Ia-C'ha])olle — his u.siial residence and the capital of his emigre. 

In jXTson ('liarleinagiie Avas above the middh; height, finely and 
j)OAAK;rlull v formed, and 'of a majestic presence. » He Av^as remarkable 
ior Ills ea.sy and graceful elocut ion, wliich enabled him to disjeoui'se 
with clearness and precision, and with ixciiliar exuberance of diction, 
ui)0ri all subjects. He spoke the Latin tongue Avith fiiiendy and ele- 
ganc(> and peHectly understood the Gr(><'k. He Avas a- considerable 
jiroficient m the sciences of logicj rhetoric, astronomy, and music ; 
and was Avell read in theology, csjxicially in the writings of St, Au- 
gustine. lie took an active ]»art m the great religious controA^ersies 
of liis time, those on the heresy of the Adopt lans and on the question 
of image-AVorship ; and the ‘Caroline Books’ (an elaborate exjxisi- 
tiou of the* doctrine and discipline of the Western Clmrcli upon the 
latter su*:j(x;t)vAvere, if not comixsed by the caqKToiv at least drawn 
his immetiiate sui>ervision. 

In estimating thq^ genci-al character and merits of Charlemagne, 
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we must bear ii^miiid the comjilexion of the tildes in wnich he lived. 
Judg('d by this standard, it is no exaggeration to say that in habitual 
elevation of aim and purjX)So, in ste<lfaatness and eonsistency of 
policy, ill enlarged views of his rcsjumsibilities as a ruler, in [icrse- 
venng exertions for the advancement and welfare of his subjects, aud 
in the jirn ate virtues of generosity and charity, CJiarlcmagne was 
fully equal to any of those sovereigns to whom history awards thes 
uaInt^ of Oroat, if he did not surpass them all. IIis two great faults 
w^re his religious intolerance, which earned him into the most san- • 
guinary excesses of inhuman cruelty ; and his laxity of personal 
morals. 'Ijjese Infvvever were precisely the failings which the gros^ 
and seniiharharous sucicly of that day 4uthor encouraged and 
plauded, or excused and ignored. 

§ 12. Tjouis 1., sttrnamed by Ins contem]K)raries the Tioiis, hut by 
mcKlern historians le D^boimaire, or the (lood-iiatured, ascended the 
throne of the Firanhs in the thirty-sixth year of his age. lie was a 
prmcG of an excclhait natural djs|xjsilioii, had received a good educa- 
ticn, and liad admmisteied the kingdom of Aiiuitaiiie with consider- 
ahlo credit to Ijimselt and advantage to his ].>eople. II is piedy was 
deep aud sincere, but it was jaety which fitted hum rather for ti.c 
cloister than lor his position as a sovereign and for the active duties 
of life; ke was ol a resei^ed, mclancliol^q superstitioue temper; and 
his bf'tt«‘r cpialities wcie obscuiedj^and neutralised hy an incurable 
weakness of character, Ilis first acts, however, were praiseworthy, 
lie ivlornied with an unsparing hand tlie licentious manners of the 
court, which, through tlic indulgence of his falh(!i*, had grown into a 
public scandal. 'TIjc* ^.iniicesscs his sisters, whose conduct had been 
iK^onoUhly discreditahle, wer<> the first examples ol his seventy : they 
wert^ removetl from tlie jialace, and immured in separate* convents. 
Scveial persons of high rank were at the same time disgiaccd and 
Imnislied : aniving them Adalliard Ablxit of Corhey, and liis brotlicr 
the Count AV^ala, wlio^was conqxdlefl to ontfflr a monastery. The 
emperor nfrxt prcxieeded to a searching icform of abuses in the Church ; 
no insisted on the residence of the bisho])s in their dioceses; and 
caused the foudition of tlie bfioiiasicnes to bo fully investigated by 
Benedict^ A bbut,of A uiane, who ro-establislied the ancient discij'Ane 
in all its rigour. But these vigoimffe measures were soon succcedrd 
by others which bi*lrayed a feeble nature, ill calculated to command 
llie suhimssion and maintain the mtegnty of the gigantic empire 
created by tlie great Cbarles. Charlemagne had establislu'd tlie right 
of the \\h)stern einjxTora to confirm the election of the jxipes, thus 
giving them virtually a veW on tho nomination. Stephen* IV., on 
succeeding Loo III. in 81fi, took jxissession of the aiigstolio* cljair 
without making any apjfjlication for the imperial sanction ; .,5^1 
Louis, by allowing the omission to i>ass without rci]^onstrance, tacitly 
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abandonofl his prerogative. The pope, on the oth^ hand, showed 
himself jCfilously and tonacionsly mindful of the. pri-vlleges of his 
ace. He prcx^cedod to Franco ; and, with all tlie circumstances of a 
grand and solemn ceremonial, placed the crown ujjon the head of 
Louis at Reims, proclaimijig the world by this act tliat the iin- 
I)erial dignity ws.s 011I3’’ to be derived through the x>f'rsonal ministry 
of tli(‘ Roman jx)ntiti‘, and cofild not be transmitted by hereditary 
descent. 

Jii the following jvar Louis was inducc^d to take a step which, I'a- 
stead of conlirming his power, as he intended, x^roved the source of all 
'ihe troubles and Immibations of his reign. A general desire having 
been manifestc^d for a sc‘ttlc*i5.icnt of the succession in calje of his death, 
the ennoixir convolv'd a diet at Aix-la-Chajx^lle, and appointed his 
eldest son Lothaire liis associate in the emx)irc, wVth the reversion to 
tlie sovereignty of France and Italy; rejiin, the scicorid son, was 
named at the same tinui heir to the tlirone of Aqiiiiainc; and Louis, 
the yonngesi, to that, of (jlennany. This was, in several jxiints of 
view% a lash, ill-considered, and impolitic arrangement. Tlie young 
princes, instead of cornhirung to support their fath(*r’B authority, were 
f!xcit,ed to disatfeciion, jealousy, and discord; they became the chiefs 
of rival factions ; and their contentions, fomented by the nobility for 
their own piirfjoses, rosultiHl in the deat ruction of the, gr(‘jit work so 
ably coinineiiced by ('Jlia,rl(anagne,»die disiru^mbermont, of his empire, 
and th(‘ introduction of a new phas{* of s(K;iety throughout Ein*o[X3. 

§ 13 . ''riie first exaruxiie of revolt was given by Lernhard king of 
Italy, son and successoi of P( ]>in, elder brother of the emperor. Hem* 
hard had 1)(*(hi continued in his throne, notwithstanding his illegiti- 
mate Inrth, by Cbarlemagnc himself; and he was no^v beyond mea- 
sure mortified and incensed to find himself altogelher passed ove“ in 
the partition of the empire, and even indirex;tly threatened witli 
dexKisition, by the assignment of the crown of Italy to Lothaire, 
Assembling jn arms tSie feudal lords of Lombardy wntli tlieir foreevS, 
the king of Italy took the field in 83 8, and advanced towards tlie 
Xiasses ot' ilie Aljis. Louis inarched against Inrn ; and the inconstant 
Italians, on th<i iirst news of tlie aj>x>roiich of the iinxieriaharmy, were 
seized with imd abandoned tlieir unfortuTial»T leadei;, whose 

enter] >nse thus fell suddt'iily to the ground. At the suggestion of 
the Fmpress I l(‘rna‘nganle, wlio x>romi.sed lier mediation in his favour, 
liernhanl now threw himself ujxiii Ins unclij’s mercy, and came 
voluntardy to iiii[>lore his pardon at ( 'halons-sur-Saone. He was 
nevertheless amiigned, together w ith his ]irmcixial ])artisans, before 
the assoliibly of the Franks, and seiitenoc of death was pronounced 
agains/i therp all. TiOuis commuted the penalty, in the case of his 
^v^hew', into pirpitual imprisonment, wi<h the loss of sight — the 
latter punishment Ixurig added, i 1 13 said, through the treacheroui 
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animosity of thtj empress. The unhappy youth struggled desperately 
with the cjfeculiouers, one of whom was killed before they could ac- 
complish their cruel errand ; and wlij^ther from the extremity tif tur- 
turo, or from the effects of furthc^r secret violence, the jjrinco died on 
the third day after the mflictioTi. II is friends weVe cither banished, 
imprisoned, or forced to become monks ; and, as fl measu re of pre- 
caution against futui’e disturl>ance, 'three younger brothers of the 
em|3eror, Jiaiural sons of Cbai-lemagiic, were at the same time com-^ 
l)6lied to accejit the tonsure. 

I’ho tramcal ft^te of Bernliard jdiinged Louis into deep remorse^ 
and upoix the death of Hennciigarde, in 819, he recurred seriously to 
a design whicli ho seems to have eiiterlafned several times before, of 
abdicating his throne, abaiidoiiiiig ilio world, and taking icfiige, like 
his uncle (Jarlornafl, in monastic seclusjoii. llis courtiers and minis- 
ters, alarmc'd at the possible consequences of such a stcji, laboured to 
give a new direction to his thoughts, and mged liim to contract a 
second nianiage. The easy-tempered monarch allowed Liniself to bo 
])6rsuadt‘il, and from among the ciowd of high-born Ixaniies who vied 
with each other fc>r his prefeniuxj ho selected Judith, the daughter of 
Welph 01 (luelph (Jount of Bavaiia. 9'his inarriag(‘ look place; m 
820 ; and the new enqiress, who is descrilxid by writers of the time 
as distinguished not only b}^ gnat ])ersonal attractions, but by her 
mental cultivation and various ftcamqJishmenls, rapidly acquired 
an unbounded ascendency over h(T feeble-minded husband. The 
woillided spirit of the enqieior, however, gave him no rest- ; and in 
the excess ol his griejhe was driven to seek relief by a public act of 
humiliation and atonement lor his errors. Kneeling before the assem- 
bled bisho])s at Attigiiy, he ttccused himself, with bitter coinpunctiori, 
ol the murder of his neplanv, and suluiiitted te canonical {lenanco for 
the crirno, ns well as tor his severities to Adalhaid and Wala, and 
the three priijces his brothers. The ecclesiastics professed to behold 
in this strange scene a^parallel to tlie famous penitence of the griiat 
Theodosius; but it was viewed in a very different light by his sub- 
jects at largo. They decm(‘d it an ignominious di’gradatiou of the 
imperial dij^iity ; an insult to the states of the realm, by whom the 
offenders laid l^-im raed and justly condemned; and a glaring ]Tr(x>f 
of incaiiacity lor Ins functions m the nominal ruler of suclx a mighty 
empire. Henceforth I.ouis was treated witdi scarcely disguised coii- 
leinpt; all parties and classes hastened to take advantage of his 
weakiK'Ss ; and the remainder of his reign is little else tlian a record 
of ceaseless cxnifusion, disgrace, and misery. , 

§ 14. 9diree years aCt-cr hfr marriage (June 13, 823) the Empress 
Judith gave birth to a son, who received the name of €harl?s, and 
is known m subsequent 4iistory as Charles the Bald. This iniA'iit 
became at once an object of suspicion and disquietude to the three 
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elder princes, and th^ir misgivings were fully justilied ^ the event. 
Judith naturally exerted all her influence to ]>rocure for her son a 
royal a})anago, which could only be obtained by an open violation of 
tlio act of scittlement of 817. I^ouis, unable to resist her jx-rsuasions, 
creaUxl, in favour of Chailos, a kingdom consisting of Allernarinia, 
TransjuT-ane liufgimdy, Jlhaelia, and Alsace. These provinct‘S formed 
jiart of the inlKintaiice of Lothaire, wiiu was won over by the bJandish- 
, meuts of Judith to acquiesce in his own sixjliation. tinickly rej)ent- 
ing however of liis wtvaknt'ss, Lothaire conspired with his bjotliers 
^Pepin and Louis in o])]X)sitioii to tbeir fatlier’s gt>vennyeiit ; and a 
struggle c(jniineiiced bet.wccMi the court and the princes wfiicb termi- 
nated only with the life olT Louis. The cbii‘f advisor of tlie emperoT 
at this time was Flernhard Duke of Septimania, the son of his fom^ier 
viceroy William of 'JYuilonse. Bernhard was a man of ambitions, 
overbearing, intriguing disjxisition ; be stood high in Ibo coniidence 
of the einpix^ss, with wboia indeed he was sn]q)osed to }>o on tenns of 
undue /amiharity ; and through this impntafion, added to his oppivs- 
sivo administration, Ik* liad become an objecl. of geiien^ hatred. The 
rebellion against Louis blazed forth in the spring ol 8.30. The army 
had heiai siiinmoin'd for an ex]H^dit.jon into BriHany : instead of 
assembling at the time •aiqxiin ted under t]^e imperial staiiijard, the 
troojis d( aertocf in masses and join<H.l the faction of the princes, who 
had established their camj) at "X^Therio. 'rhe insiiiTection spread 
with extraordinary rapidity, and the em^xTor soon found himself re- 
duced to heljdess isolation, lie samindered to his sons at Dunijnegiie, 
and accejited all their deniaiuLs. Bernhard instantly banished 
into Septimania; his relations and adherents were deprived of their 
oflices, and punished with moie or less seventy ; tlie enqaess w’ab 
comjielled to take the veil in the convent of Ste. BadegondT) at 
Poitiers ; the hoy-king Charles w'as stripped of his a]xiimgtt and 
committed to strict, confinement , As for the enqxTor, it w^as for 
BOine time seriously debated Avhetlier lie shottld be dejxised and im- 
prisoned for life in a monastery ; but the jirinces could ncM, as yet 
reconcile themselves to such outrageous yieasnres against, their parent ; 
Louis was suffered to retain the imperial title, and noiiiinally to tlirect 
the*goveri linen t, but tbe real sov^Toignty passed into fhe liamls of tiie 
young Kiniieror Lothaire. 

§ 15^ The adiniinstration of such an empire, under such difflcnlties, 
was hovvovcT a task beyond the jHnvers ot Lofcliaiie ; an<l his trinm[>h 
was of sliort duration, in the course of the next, year (881) dis- 
sensions^ arose among the threo brothers ; and Pepjii and Lou i», de- 
taching themselves trurii the cause of Latham*, combined with their 
lath er^ frieftds to procure Ins restoration to authority. A Buddeu rc- 
""acllion followed in favour of Louis; and at tbe diet held at Nimegiien 
the Cenuan iirovaicea expressed so strongly their feelings of loyalty 
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to the rightful iDvereign that the partisans of 'iiothaire at once gave 
way, and Lbuia was fully reinstated on his throne. In order to calm 
the popular agitation, the emfieror pardoned his rebellious son, and 
they appeared together on cordial terms in public. In other resj»ects 
aflairs now took tlio turn that might have been expected. The em- 
press was released from her cloister, and reappeared court., under a 
dispensation from her vows gi’antcd*hy the jxipe ; her own iiflirrna- 
tion was admitted as a satisfactory guarantee of her inuoctaice. ; ajid, 
l>uke Bernhard, suddenly making his appearance bcifore the nafional 
council at Thionvillo, offered the wager of battle to any one whe^ 
should daste* repeat the calumnies which had assailed his chamcler. 
No one res|X)Eftlod to the challenge, and Lbrnhard was adjudged to he 
guiltless of the crime imputed to him. Ijothaire forfcdlctl the iTn])e- 
rial title, and retaiAed the crown of Italy onl}', to which lie liad sue- 
ceeded on tho deatli of hjs cousin ; the three brothers were dismissed 
to Uieir respeetive dominions. Louis resigned hiniseJf once more to 
the absolute government of his ivifc*. Bernhard was rejjlaced as con- 
tiUeutial minister by the imuik Gnndbald, \vho had been tlie ]>riu- 
(npal instrument of tho emperor’s restoration. 

The disgraced favourile now plotted eagi'ily fur revenge; lie allied 
himself with Pejun of A^quitaiiie, and a fr-^'sli revolt wns aii'anged 
between 'them, with the concurrence of Louis the r/erniini, ni 83ii. 
'liiis jiroject however entirely faikfl of success ; Louis lonnd liimself 
unsu]»}x)rted, made his submission to the emperor, and obtnnied an 
easy'Tardun. Peian was not treated with tlie some, indulgiaict* ; he 
wj,s arrested and sent^]wi.soiicr to Treves, together vvitli his w ife and 
childreu ; his kingdom of Aqni lame was declarc'd furleiU'd, niid was 
bestowed iqion the youtlifal fJliarles. tJount Jieinhard was (.leprived 
of lij« government of Septimaiiia, aud of all Ins other hoiiouis. But 
both the cleniency and the seventy of the feeble Louis weie alike un- 
fortunate and meffectiial. The. national discontent with liis govern- 
iiient gained ground ct utinually ; and in 833 tin* princes once moi»e 
coalesced* against Uair father, and ti^>k the field wuUl the avowt'd 
]uir])ose of coinpiihng him (o abdicate the throne. The puj>e of (he 
da^ , Gregoi\>* IV., was induced to give liis sanction to the rebtdlion ; 
hi' crossed the ^fips, and ii]q)cared publicly in the ciiniji of Liothaire, 
demanding from the empi'i’or the lulfiliiienL of tho constitution ot 
817, wlncli had been guaranteed by tlie Holy See. Louis advanced 
ivitb his forces, and the two armies approached tacli otlier, on tlie 
24tli dune, in the plain called Rotlifeld, between Lohnar and Halo. 
An eTjtraordinary scene now followed. All exjv'cted an immediate 
engagement; but the pope, i^solving to make a last c-ffort to prrvent 
bkxHlshed, sought an interview with the emperor, and lahunrerT ear- 
nestly to bring about, an a^conmiixiation. 1’he negotiation was .still 
pending, when in tlie course (f a single night Jill the principal 
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baroiiB of IjOuIs'b party silently quitted his camp with their troops, 
and dest^rted to the opposite lines. The defection became general ; in 
the space of two or throe days the Empress Judith, with her son 
Charles, a few bishops and counts, with a mere handful of vassals, 
wore all that adluaed to the cause of the unfortunate monarch. From 
tins shameful transaction tlie spot received, and retained for ages, the 
title of Lilgenleld, or the Field*of Falsehood, 

Louis had now no alternative but to submit to necessity, as he had 
df>ne three >ears before. Himself, his wife, and his cliild, proceeded 
as suppliants to the rebel encampment, and recedved from the three 
‘*priiJCCH a cold assurance of ixsrsonal protection, ft was ^oii evident 
tJiat this was the utmost iaxtent of favour they had tO expect. The 
empress was immediately despatched, under a strong guard, across 
the Alps, and impnsornjd in the fortress of Tortbna. Lothaire pro- 
claimed Ins father de]x>sed from the throne, and himself sole emperor, 
after whieJi ho committed the unhappy Louis to close custixl}" m the 
convent of St. M^dard at Soiasons, and confined the boy C/liarles in 
the abbey of l^aiin in the Aidcnnes. It was now |;esolved to bfkc 
rnoasur(‘s by which the dethroned monarch should b(> for ever pre- 
cluded I'rom resuming the reins of government, or engaging in ]>oli- 
tical affairs. I^iie bisli^ps, at the instigation of Lotliairo, Kiimmoued 
Loifis to ap])oiri* before a solemn assembly in the cathedral of Soissons 
(Nov. 11, }^83), and there, after %'ehearsing once more the exagge- 
rated catalogue of his crimes and errors, they condemned him to the 
punishment of pei’iietual penance. Louis acknowledged, witli many 
biars and the most abj(jct self-abasement, the justice of tlie scnbnuco ; 
divested himself of his military belt ; and received from tlie hands of 
the pn'laU's, in exchange for his seculjtr dress, the sombre gaib of a 
IKniitent; after which lie was rcconducted to Ills cell. Tx)t}uin e, Jiow- 
ev{;r, fearing a popular movement in liis favour, removud iiim soon 
aflerwards, for further security, to Aix-la-Cliaixdle. 

, Thus was Louis lc‘ I)4bounaire a second Xinie dispossessed of the 
emiiire, and that hy the agency of the very episcopate whij^h during 
his whole reign he had laboured to exalt to th(i higluist pitch of jxnvcr 
and honour. lUit the unnatural proceedings of Lotlmirc d(*feattd 
thrir own purjxise ; the strange s]x>cbiclo of the emperor’s di;gradation 
excite<l among the pe^oplc feelAgs of intense remorse, disgust, and 
indignation ; and within four months from the occurrence (March, 
831) Lothaire found himself coinpc^Ued not only to set his father at 
liberty, but to save himself by a hasty flight into Burgundy. Pepm 
and Louis of Uemiany combmed their forces, and, amid general de- 
mon strations of joy, proelaimed the ewperor’s second restoration to 
his throne.. The empress, set free from her distant prison, returned 
without delay to France, where she at once recovered all her honours 
and all her iiiflu<;nce. Lothaire attempted at first to maintain him- 
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neH in arms agwnst his father, but, meeting \#itli little support, wa& 
soon reducal to submission ; and the canx^eror, whom no experience 
could insjure with, wisdom and dminess, instead of inflicting on hki 
son a signal and richly-deserved chastisement on so fair an opiHjr- 
t unity, granted him a full x>f»'J*don, and left himin xxissession oi hib 
kingdom of Italy, on condition that he would not remiss its boundaiy 
vviLhout the imjxirial {xmiiission. • 

§ 16. The fatigue and agitation of fifteen years of strife now began 
tcp Udl seriously uxx)n the cmjjcior’s healtli ; and rjudith, XJerctjivmg 
tlmt his life vras not bkely to ho of long duration, urged him to malNC 
a new aiK* filial division of the einpirt^ for the benefit of the fiivonri*; 
diaries. Loflis yielded as usual; and at Cniniieiix, near Lyons, in 
835, a jiartiticni was declared by wliicb the h^rencli and German tern- 
tones were nearly equally distributed betw(*en Pepin, Louis, and 
Charles, the [lortion ot Lotliaire Ixiiug n'stneted to the kingdom c»/ 
Italy. Two years later a large addition was made to tlie ajiauage 
Charles, at the exxiensc of Pepin and Ixiuis ; and upon the jirenmtun 
acatli of Pepii^ (Doc. 838) this arhitniry and luijnst act was in its 
tiim rescinded; fludith was reconciled to Lothaire, and they joint d 
in iiiifKisnig on the emperor a final arrangement satisfactory to both. 
By tins treaty, ct^ncluded at Worms in 83ti, the whole emjiire, wiiii 
the sirig*le excei>tioii of Bavaria, was divided equally ITetween Lothaiiv 
and Charles. UiKin the news ofiLhis flagrant invasion f»l’]us nghfs, 
r^onis the German oiicti moie raised the standard ol‘ revolt, iiikI ai- 
tacl^-ni the Uhonisb x>mviiices, 'J’he emperor, though mucli hioken 
in health, led his trqpjis against him, and coiufifdkd him to letin^ 
within Ills own leaders. Put tlie tdlort exhaiisterl the failing strength 
ol* Louis le Deliouiiaire ; at close of the campaign ho ttjok iij» In,*' 
aliod(‘, mf'lancholy and lieartbrokon, on an islet of tJio Khine, op'positi' 
Ingelheim ; and tht^t;, after hngcriiig some weeks, ho expired, wii}* 
sentiments of lervent jiiety, on the liOth of June, 840, in llu* sixl >- 
third year <;f his age. AVith his dying breath he bequeatla'd his U*- 
giveness«to his son Louis, exhorting him at the same time to nlhrl 
on his sin against the Divhie law of obedience to jwircnts, m s.n 
which had "brought the grey hairs of his latlier with sorrow to (lie 
grav(‘. . • ^ • 

§ 17. The unity of the Carlovingian eni]>irc disajiix arcd wiih Iam ;s 
I c Dehonnaire. Por many years the elements of tliree dist met n - 
tionablies had lioen gradually develox>Uig tlieniselves in 
Europe ; and the struggle which now ensued bctwei'n the sons ol the 
late 4 jmperor b'rininab^d in the coriJX>lete establishment of thus new 
organization, wiiich has lasted without any iinixirtant cluiugo down 
to our own days. It was to no x>ur}iose that Lothaire, ^miiK^diatcly 
on receiving tlie new's of Ifis fatht*r’s deatli, hurried from Iial> towards 
(he north, assumed the title of sole, einmror, sumraiined tlie nobles fo 
FUANCK, * 
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do him hottiagc, and attempted to direct the adminis4ration. Jlv wjt^ 
rcEujhitely opptjsod hy his brothers Louis and Charles ; atrd as each of 
the throe j»rince8 was supported by the }x>pulatioTi of tlic provinces 
under his sway, it was soon manifest tlmt an apiK*al to arms was 
inevil able. The 'inhabitants of France, of whatever origin, rallied 
round tJie staudfard of Charles; the Germans ol>eyed the orders of 
their sovereign JiOUis; the Italians and Austrasiaus were unanimous 
for the rights of the Fm))eror Lothaire. 

Louis and Charl(‘s, n‘conciIed by a common danger, combined th#dr 
forces against i.othaire, who on his pirt iorined an alliance with liis 
nc])hew repin, son of the late King of A(initainer MiAh time was 
sjieiii in fruitk'ss negotiation ; at length the hijstile anrftes aiiproacluHl 
tiach other on the great plain of Auxem; ; and at Fon ten ay, on the 
25th June, 841, a terrible battle took place, which ended in tlie total 
defeat of Lothaire. Forty thousand of tlie vanquislied army are said 
to have jxirished on th(j fajld, and the loss of the victors was probably 
not much inferior. The brunt of tlie action was sustained hy the 
Franks ; and the flower of the n.'ition, the descendantsjDf the IViitoifiC 
conquerors of Gaul, were exterminated in this disastrous strife. Vic- 
tory having declared for Charles, llernhard of 8eptinianiaac]^iJOwle<lged 
liini at once as his so^enugu, and took the oath of homage lor his 
dueliy. ^ • 

Lothaire tle<l to Aix-la-Clia]K‘lki^ and made gn-at eflnrts to prolong 
the contest, hut without success. I'he coalition against him was 
much strengthened by a solemn meeting of his two biothers at the 
head ol tln^r armies, which took place at Strasbnrg in February, 842, 
when they iormally renewed their engagraixmts, and swore to main- 
tain a close and inviolable alliance, ft is on tins oeeasion that we 
m(‘et with the first mention of the Romance language — ^a coiTiipti*>n of 
the Latin, with an admixture of Celtic — wliieli had now grown into 
giaieral use in France, and fiom which the Fnmch of modern days 
v;as gradually funned. The form of the <aith pronounced in this 
tongue by Louis the German, in onler to be undcrslcxxl by J;he mass 
of his brothers Neustrian and Aqiiitanian troops, has been preserved 
to us. Charles, on llie other hand, liarangued the soldiefk of Louis in 
th(fTud(’sque dialect, the vernacular of all the (k’rma»i nations, which 
th\v had preserved in the countries beyond the lUiiiio, where Koman 
CO* onization liad never made much jirogresvS. 

§ J8. Finding that the league against him laid received jxiwiTfuI 
reinforctanents, and that from the distracted state of the empire he 
was in ,^langor of losing several of the provinces winch still ad^iered 
to him, Lothaire, in June, 842, made ill’ 0 [>osrils to his hixithers for a 
gi'iieritl paorfication. rreliminaries were at once agreed to at a meeting 
near Macon ; and .after an exact survey ef the >vhoL' extent of the 
empire by one h^mlnvl and tvventy commissiont rs, th^ great ({uestiou 
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in dispute was finally adjusted by a treaty signed at Verdun in 
August, 843*. 

To Lothaire, with the title of emperor, was allotted his origiiuil 
kingdom of Italy, and, in addition, the territories comprised between 
the Rhine, the Mouse, the Sadne, and the Rhone, hicluding the city 
of Lyons. The northern part of Lothaire’s dominions received trom 
him the title of Loiliaringia, which lietame in later times liorraine, a 
name retained down to the eighteenth century. 

The portion assigned to Louis txnisisted of the whole of Germany, 
to which were annexed the cities of Mayencx*, Worms, and Spires, on 
the left haiflf of the Rhine. * 

The whole Country west of the Meuse, •the Sadiic, and the Rhone 
was declared subject to the sceptre of CJliarles the Raid ; and it is 
tlierefore from tliis ft’caty of Verdun that historians date the erection 
of the kingdom of France, iirojicrly so called. 

Thus was cora]ileted, by tlie hands of the grandsons of Cliarle- 
magne, the dismemberment and dissolution of that magiiificoiit eni]jii'e 
Wiiich had becu the work of his life. Three mouarcliies arose upon 
its rums, henceforth to remain distinct in race, m language, in cha- 
racter, in iiitocsts; and in ix>mt of fact the treaty of Verdun onlv 
pnxjlaimed a sciiiaration which the lapse of Ume and the progress of 
nations Rad aln^ady accomplished. • 

The Emjiress Judith survived •to witness the settlement wIjicIj 
estfiblishc*d her son ui)on the throne of France. She closed a hie of 
restless intrigue and singular vicissitude m September, 843, and was 
buncjd in a monastery ^t Toui-s. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CIIAIIT.EMAGNE EMPEROR. 

The mottle of Charlemagne in accept- 
ing the title of Emperor has not been 
generally understood. Even Mr. Hal- 
Ijin remarks that Clutrlomagnc’s pioba- 
bk* design in ho doiflg “ was not only to 
extend hia power in Italy, but to invest 
It with a sort of sacrednesa and pre- 
scriptive dignity in the eyes of hia bar- 
barian subjectH, Theae had been ac- 
customed to hear of einperora aa some- 
thing aupeiior to kings, tliey were thew- 
selves 4ond of pompous titles, and the 
ehuuccry of the now Augustus sooi^ bor- 
rowed the splendid ceremonial of the 
Uyzantine Court*’ {Middle Agea^ i., p. 
123). But the real motive hfis been 
□lore coneetly appreciated by Mr. Maine 


in his work otim Ancient Law. IIcpoint*» 
out that the conception of “teiiitoritl 
sovereignty” was at that time unknovru, 
and that, w'hen the descendants of Clovw 
aapiicdtobe something more than kingh 
of the Franks, the only jireredent which 
sUfggeHted itself was the title of EinpAira 
of Rome. The passage deserves the 
careful attention of the student. ” 'I’lie 
world had lain for ao many c(*nturics 
under the shadow of Imperial Rome as 
to have forgotten that distribution of 
the vast spaces compriaed in the empire 
which had once x>arcelled them %ut into a 
number of independent commonwealths, 
cLamiLng immunity from c i iitei > 

ference, and pretending to equality of 
national rights. After the aubaidenoc o/ 
the barb&nan irruj^aons, the notion of 

G 2 
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Boverelgnty that prevailed Beemfi to liave 
b<‘cn twofold On the one hand it as- 
Bumcd the form of w hat may be called 
‘ trihe sovereignty,* The Franks, .the 
Burgundians, the Vandals, the Lom- 
bards, and Vifagothf\, were masters, of 
course, of the territories which they oc- 
cupied, and to whiffh some of them have 
given a geographical appellation,* but 
they based no claim of right upon the 
, fact of territorial possession, and indeed 
attached no iiunortance to it wUaterer. 
They appear to have retained the tra- 
ditions which they brought with them 
from tlie forest and the steppe, and to 
have still been in their own riVw a pa- 
triarchal soe.iety, a nomad horde, merely 
encamped for the time upon the soil 
which afforded them sustenance. J'art 
of Transaliiino flaul, with part of Ger- 
many, had now become the country rft* 
facto occupied by the Fianks— it was 
Franco ; but the Merovingian line of 
chieftains, the descendants of Clovis, 
WTre nut kings of France, they were 
kingh ot the Franks. The ultcrnative 
to this peculiar notion of .soveicignty 
appears to hare been — aniV this i.s the 
imjiortant point— tlio idea of universal 
doiiiiuion. The nionienl a mouaich dc^ 
parted from the B])eciil ndation of chief 
to clansmen, and became solicitous, for 
purposes of his own, to iim3St himself 
with a novel lonu of soveicignty, the 
only precedent whicli suggested itself for 
his adoption was the domination of the 
eiTiperois of Koine To pai'ody a com- 
mon quotation, he became ‘ ant C(ts,ur 
cut nnUiifi' Fither he pretended to 
the full preiogalivo of the liviiaiitine 
empeiot, or he had no political status 
v^hatever. In om own age, when anew 
dynasty is de^U'ous of obliterating the 
p^e3cripti^o title <if a deposed line of 
sovereigns, it takes its designation from 
the people instead of the ie7}'itonj. Thus 


we have emiierow and kings of the 
French and a king of t^c Belgians. At 
the period of which we have been speak- 
ing, under similar rircumstanccs, a dif- 
ferent alUTiiative presented itself. The 
chieftain who u on Id no longer call him- 
self king of the tribe must claim to be 
emperor of the world. Thus, when the 
hereditary Mayors of the Falace bad 
ceased to compromise with the monarch^ 
they had long since virtually dothr^med, 
they soon became unwilling to call 
themselves kings of the Franks, a title 
which belonged to thd’d^splaccd Mero- 
vings ; but they coUi\d not style them- 
selves kings of France, for such a desig- 
nation, though apparently not unknown, 
was not a titletjf dignity. Accordingly 
they came forward as aspirants to uni- 
versal empire. . . . These singularities 
of view were not altered on the parti- 
tion of the inheritance of Charlemagne 
among his three grandsons. Cho-ilcs 
the Bald, Lewis, anU Imthair w’crc still 
theoretically, if it be proper to use tlu’ 
word, emperors of Home. Just as the 
Ca*hai8 of the Kastern and Western Lm- 
pires h.'d each been de Jur^ emperor of 
the w hole world, with de facto contiol 
over half of it, so the three Oarlovin- 
gians appear to have considered thnr 
pow'er us lunited, but their title as un- 
qualified. The same speculative univei- 
sality of sovereignty continued to be 
associated Vilh tlio Impel lal throne 
aftiy the second division on the death 
of Charles the Fat, and, indeed, w.i'^ 
never thoroughly dissocMted fnJm it so 
long as the empire of Germany lasted. 
Tciiitorial sovereignty — the view which 
connects sovereignty with the posses- 
sion of aiai united poriioii of the earth’s 
surface — was distinctly ,pn offshoot, 
though a tardv one, of /ewda/ww.” 
{Anciciit Law, pp. 101^-107 ) 


La Main of Justice of Charlemagne, 




CliaiM l of Si, Juhli, I’olUeit), an early ChrisLlaii Churclj, probably of the lontb century. 


CHAPTER VI. 

'llIK IMTEII rAKLOVT>{aANS. TIJK TL’EATY OK VrEDUN TO "i’Hi: 

AOCK.SSION OK IITIOH OAPET. AJ>. b4c'i-0S7. 

§ I. Chailes the Buhl kiii^ nf Fr.uiee; rebellious. § 2 Incursions of the 
Xoimiuis. § .J. Chillies the Bald ciowned cmpeKU’* his death. § 4. 
IVogifsS of feudalisTij. ^5. Jolin Scotus Hi]j;ena; Hiucmur of Ueinu*. 
§ b. Loyis le Bci^ue ; Louis IIJ. uiitl (’urjiiiiiun. § 7. 'I’he eTnjioior 
('liurJes the Fat. § 8. Siep* of J'aiis hy the K<uniiiiis. § if. Kudes eount 
ot Paris, kiiig of Fiance. §10. Chailes the bmiple; Ih-llo duke of 
luaiidy. § 31. ,Dep)sitioii of Oiniles ihc Simple; lioheit :md i:o(li#j)li 
kuij^s of Fiance ; death of Chiules tlie^imple. § 12, Louis d’Outreinei ; 
Hui^h the Omit duke ot I ranee, § 1.‘5, Lothaire kiln:; of France. § 14. 
Louis V., le Fainoant ; acwssiun of Iliigli Cajiet. 

§ L. The cessation of strife Ixjtwtcn tlic royal Brutliers did not 
re.sloro feaoe to the divided er^pire. 'i'he monarcliical autiiorfty had 
reccMved a latal sJnx'k during the tlisorders of the lat(‘ reign,* tiie 
griut iH>hl(‘s, frotid from tlie rest] amt of an iron will and a coiiimain]- 
ing geuiiis, had grown more and more refractory, and now sought 
op(‘3ily k) slhike oil all central control and set tiicmselvcs up, each in Ids 
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own domain, as so mafty petty indei>endent sovereign £?. Ibis tendency, 
which resulted in the feudal system, forms the chief feature of the 
l)criod upon which we are now -entering. Charles the Bald, a ])riiice 
by no rae>ans devoid of intelligence, ability, or otmrage, struggled 
against it iiKjflectiially tliroughout his reign. 

Three extensive proviuccis had already assumed the attitude of 
separate states, and defied h*is authority; Aquitaine, which was 
* ruled by Pepin i I. ; Septiinania or Languedoc* under the energetic 
Duke Bernhard ; and Brittany, which olxiyed the orders of its nafivi‘ 
•chief, Nomenoe. (Charles had to make war snccessiv^y, and often 
simultaneously, with all these 8tuh>>orn opponents. ^ I'lffe contest in 
Aquitaine was long and desfierate ; hut though this country, as well 
as Languedoc, was at length ostensibly annexed to the dominions of 
Charles the Bald and his son, the real authority was divided between 
three great feudal ]X)tonteteft — the Duke of Guienne or Gascon}^ and 
the Counts of Poitiers and 'I'ou louse. 

§ ‘2. During tlic whole of this period of strife and anarchy France 
Buflerod fearfully from the incessant invasions and depndiitions of the 
fitTce Scandina\'ian freebooters, called Northmen, and in later times 
Normans. This aaning danger had been distinctly foreseen by the 
sagacity of Cl^arlcmagifb ; hut during his* vigorous rule tl\p coasts of 
the em])ire remaincH.! secure from fou'ign aggression. II is degenerate 
desceiulanls left the seaboard fvithout defence; and in 84 1 the 
Nonnan vikings entered the mouth of the Seine with a flotilla of 
120 galleys, and, sailing up to Itouen, pillaged and burnt tliat city. 
Every year their devastations wct^i rej.K‘ated, until in 845, under a 
famous chieftain named Pegnor T^iKlJirog, th«y ixmctrated into tin* 
very heart of the kingdom, and appeared h(*forc the avails ol' Pans. 
Sucli was tlie h(‘l])lessness of Charles, that the capital was abandoned 
without resistance to lliese ruthless invaders ; they rifl(*d the rich 
abbeys of Ste. Genevieve and St. Germain des Pres; and having 
hiuassed an enormous bmity, were at length" jit^rsnaded to make tenns 
with Charles, who purchased their retirement at the pnVe of 7000 
pounds of silver. Their ravages extended through ^qmtaine and 
tl^j central districts. In 857 the city of Paris fell a st^cond time 
into the hands of the hrigaiii)J« ; who, after the wildest excesses, 
massacred in cold blood many thonsfinds of the inliahitants — so that 
“the islets of the Seine,” says a contemixiraiy chronicler, “were 
whitened witli tlie iKuies of their victims.*’ 

It was not till 802 tliat the Normans were for the first time succ<*ss- 
fully (?p}x)i5ed in P’raneo, by the vigour and gallantry of Kokjrt the 
Stropg, a noble of Saxon descent, whom Charles the Bal<i liad created 
duke or governor of the provinces bc'twrK.m the S(‘iiie and the Loire. 
For five years this able captain contihiited the enemy on every 
and routed them in several serious engugeiueuts. Yet liVD 
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valour could avert the ignominy of a treaty to which Cliarlos 
was reduced in 8G6. The payment of 4000 pounds of silver, — 
the restomtion or ransom of all French prisoners who had effected 
their escajje, — a compensation for every Norman killed by the Franks, 
— such were the shameful conditions impostid on the‘degraded successor 
of Charlemagne. The following year was markdSd by new mis- 
fortunes ; the valiant Count Robert* attacked a band of Normans, 
under their leader Hasting, between Le Mans and Angers ; Hasting,^ 
hal'd pressed, to(jk refuge in a village church, from which, towards 
nightiall, he nmde a desjx^Kitc sortie; and here Robert was slam^ 
with man5^*of his followers, fighting heroically to the last. 1 1 is 
army, having Tost their chief, dispersed iff confusion, and the pirates 
triumphantly n^gained their fleet. 

This Robert tlio*Strong, Count of Anjou, descended fiom Childe- 
brarid, the brother of Charles Martel, was the great-grandfsillier of 
Hugh Cai)et, and ancestor of the kings of l^'rance of l)»e tlurd 
dynasty. His death was a heavy blow to the declining iiiouarcby 
ot the C^arlovingiaiis. lie had ac(tiured the title of the “ MaccaUeus 
of lus time.* 

§ 3. The course of events, by which Cbarlea the Bald survive<l 
not only bis two brothem, but also several •of their successors, pro- 
cured him in bis later years a vast extension of territory, at the 
same lime tliat tlioso which origRially b<ilonged to liim w(‘r(* either 
ravaged by strangers or wresU'd from him by rebcjllious vassals. 
Thc‘. death of the Puuperor Lothaire took place in 855 ; lus dominions 
were <livided among ^us thrcje sons, oi whom the eldest, Louis, 
betiame Hmporor and King of Italy, — the second, Lothaire, iviiig of 
Ijf^Taiue;, — while for ('harles, the youngest, a new kingdom w'as 
erected consisting of Burgundy and Provence. All thesci ptinces 
di<'d wUhin a few yt^ais of each other, h'aving no diiecl Indrs ; 
(Jlwirles of J’roveiice in 853, the King oi I^orraine in 8G1), the 
Kinjieror Louis 11. in 4^75. The dommiuus of Lothaire ought t^) 
have fiassed to the eldest of his brotheis, the Km|)eror I.caus; hut 
C'liarles the Bald, m contempt of tlui treaties reguhiting the sneeis- 
sion, instantft' invaded r.oriaine, where a corivSiderable partv di'clnred 
ill his favour, {fnd he was erowne^ at Met/, in Si^itemhcT 
1’he einjKTor, engrossed by a wai with the Saraccais in the south ot 
Italy, contented lumself ivith gentle remonstrances; hot Ivouis the 
(iermaii threatened in plain terms to march against las bn»tlier with 
tlie whole strength of Cierrnaiiy, and corruK.*! him to retire at the 
point^f the sword. Cliarles u|m>ii this suspended his warlik* mo’i^e- 
inenls, and propi^sed to ne^bciate ; and the brothers soon concluded 
an arrangement at Merscui, August t), 870, by wdiich th^ditmTnions 
c f their nephew were divided nearly equally between them. The 
bnnales Metepsos. 
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oastorii jjart of LonAinc, boiweon tlie Mouse aiul^the Itliine, with 
tTJiiiRjuranc Bur{]^u'idy, ff;!! to the share of Louis tfie (temiau ; 
Charios obtained the wcsfern districts, l)t'twe('n the Meuse and tlic 
Sclieldt, — cisjnranc Ihirpjuudy, — ^aiid the counties of Lyon and 
Vienne. 

Fresli com])licafions tirose i|jion tlic death of the Emperor fxmis, 
^\h/e]} occurred in August 87o. Bofh his unch’S, between whom 
• then' now re/gnr‘d a .spirit of hit Ur and fierce rivalry, at tmea laid 
elann io the imperial crown. A council assembled at Pavia adjudgeti 
•d. conjointly to both princes; a strange award, proc(,‘eding eithiT 
from fear, or from the hojw of exciting a contest wliie.Ji might end in 
tlie deliverance of Italy from foreign dominion. Oliarles the Paid, 
with more energy than he h.ad (wer displayed yi the defence of Ins 
just rights, immediately crossed the Aljis to vindicate tins doubtful 
and ])recanons claim. Ho r{‘achod Rome, gained over the Pop(% 
Jolm VIH., to liis inlereshs, and was crowned ein])t*ror in St. IVtcr’s 
011 tlio feast. c>f ('liristmas HTo. Ihu meanwhile Louis the Gormjj,u 
iuva<led the I'Vcaicli territory; and the now crnfitTor was coui- 
jK*Ued to return northwards in all haste. Loins, rt'treating on 
the apjiroaeli of Charles, soon recruss(‘d the Rhine; and after some 
furtluT hostihi demonstrations on Imth j*ides, ovci hires lyere once 
more m.^le for a pacific arrangement. Tlie iiegociations wr^re 
suddenly sus]H>n<lod hy the tidingsof the death of Louis tlu' (.i(‘iman ; 
tliis prince, the ahlc'st and most virtuous of the grandsons of (hiarle- 
inagiie, cxjmx'd at It’rankfort on the ‘d8th of August, 870, leaving 
three sons to share his dominions. Charles attempted to seizt* theiii ; 
but he died shortly afterwards, in a nii/sevable cabin ujjoii tlie Pass ol 
tlie Mont Oe.nis. His end is siiid to liave been hastened by a iK>tion 
iuhninish'red to him, under pret<*nce of arresting tlic disease, by Ins 
Jewnsh physician Zedekias. Charles the Bald died October 0, 877, 
at the age of fifty-four, having reigned ujiwards of thirty-seven years. 

§ 4. The jinncqiles of feudalism made rapid progress during thw 
distracted r<’igu, liovalty, enfeehh*d and decaying, was lHanifestly 
incajxible of enforcing ihs autliority or protecting tlio pi\|l)lic initTCsts; 
til# nobles were thus compelled in sclf-defoncc to assume sovereign 
[Hiwer; and each baronial doA\dn became by degrees a se]iarate 
indejiendent kingdom. 4’he face (tf the evamtry was soon covered 
with forln'sses and walled towns, tor the preservation of life and 
property fiom ilui ravages of the Norman bandits. Charles the 
llald attem]>ted in vain to chi^sk this movement, on tlie part of the 
arisUxjAkcy, winch tended directly to sap^aud overthrow the moitarchy. 
He rajieatejlly forbade the erection of castles and the fortification of 
towns without tlic royal permission ; but in the existing state ot 
wMiiety the mcasur(‘ was of absolute necessity; the king’s edicts were 
disregarded, and*tn tlie end he Avas comiiollwi to yielcL 
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The frcemefl and small proprietors, finding that the central 
governmenf was utterly unahle to protect them, were naturally led 
TO apply for succour to some jpowerful neighbouring baron, to whom 
they reemnmended themselves, as the phrase went, by the promise of 
a yearly jiaymcnt in 11101103% or by undertaking jiorsoual military 
service as his vassals. This practice was formally^ sariclioned by a 
ro3'al ordinarjce of B4J, and a capitufary published some years later 
rendert^l it obligator3\ The stop, though suicidal on tlie jiart of the 
crown, was inevitable from the exigencies of the times. The allegi- 
ance whicl^ had hitherto been paid to tin*, sovereign was tliiis trans- 
ferred to fhc jiroviucial counts and other 1‘eudal dignitaries; and, asli 
necessary consequence, both lords and vtssiils became alienated from 
the throne and its interests ; and the territorial and administrative 
unity of the empife, so laboriously built up by Cbarlcmagne, ivas ere 
long dissolved. Gradually the allodial lands were coiiv^erit^d into 
feudal tennri's, the freeholder gladl3'^ submitting to this sacrifice in 
return for the guarantee of protection and security. And, to com- 
plete the revolution, every jKissessor of a fief usnriK^d within Jus own 
boundaries all the functions and jircrogatives of sovereignty ; he de- 
clared war and made ix'iice, <.bs})eiised justice, imposed taxes, coined 
money^ enaett^d laws, conferred honours anrl rewards. 

A capitular}’^ passed at tlie council of Kiors3^-Hui*-Oise, in 877, is 
csiHJCialJy to Ixj noticed, as havii^ granted to the nobles in express 
terms the hereditary transmission of their b<‘nefices. This privilege 
JiaJ lung lx‘en tacill3^ conceded — it was now solemnly confirmed ; and 
the act relerred lo therefore be taken lo mark the formal esta- 
blishment of the feudal constitution. It runs in the Jol lowing (ernis : — 
^ If ajiy oiKi of Qm\/i(/rh‘t> has a son or other relative, cajwible of serving 
tlie state, he shall be at hbert3" to transmit lo him his iH'iieficos, 
honours, and ernploynients, as he ma3’ think proper, I' p(*ii the death 
of a muiit, il his son should be with us,*^ our son shall name certain 
of tlie nearest relatnA*s of the deceased, in concert witli the Iwial 
functiofiaru^ and the bishop of the diocese, to conduct the administra- 
tion of tli^ said county until we shall receive information of the 
vacanc3% and shall he able to invest the son with the dignities en- 
joyed luMiis fate pirerit. Jfthe/ouni’s son he of tender agff, the 
same officers and the bishop shall form a council U) assist the child in 
the government of the count}', until, upon due announcement made 
to UP, we shall (^uifer upon the heir his paternal honours. Tho like 
reguhitions shall also bo obscrveil witli rt^gard to their vassals by the 
bishops and abbots, the counts, and all other our faithful subjects.” 

"J’he efi'oet of this edict wa? that the counts and other officers, instead 

* » 

• That IS, serving with The French army in Italy. This cAjutiihuy 
pas* xl on the eve of the king’s departure 011 hiu last Itajpin expedition. 
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of being, as hitherto, thfi dcjlcgates and lieutenants of^the sovereign, 
became indeixmdcnt governors in tlieir several territoiiSs. Their 
authority honccli)rth desccindcd .by liereditary succession in their 
families ; and by the close of the century the. whole country was 
parcelhxi out among these confederate liouses, the^ htiJids of which, 
ivliilo noniinally f(^cogiii.sing a King of France, obeyed in reality no 
other law than that of their pri'^ate will and interests. It followed, 
as an nlUTior consequence, that the occuixant of the throne beciime 
virtually tlu; de]>ondi‘nt nominee of the great feudatories. * 

§ 5. The intellectual as well as the political and socia.l condition 
oC France d(‘generated under the later Carlovingiaiis, 'jTi% revival 
of letters under Clharlemagfte was premature, and therelore ephe- 
meral, but the decline under lus successors was gratlual ; and 
during the reign of Charles the i^ald several eminently learned and 
celebraU'd mtiii adorned the various departments of literature and 
science. 'i"he chief of them were Jtjhri Scotiis, surnanuxi Kiigena 
(or the Irishman), and llincmar, archbishop of Heims, 'i'lie forinei 
was for many years at th(^ liead of the Palatial sclujol, where he 
taught a syste.m of pliilosophy founded uiion Aristotle and Plato, and 
encouraged discussions ufxni the most abstruse metaphysical questions, 
such as predestination amWfree will. Some yf Ins works, espjecially 
the ‘ I)o Divisione Natura’,’ w^ere vehemently attacked by the theo- 
logians of time, and were coudeftined by more than one council 
as savouring ol‘ heresy. Ih^ was accused of atbuupting to reconcile 
Christ ianity with the Platonism of the Alexandrine school; and *his 
writings evince tendencies to what was aftorwanis ternuxl Mysticism, 
and even to Pantheism, John Hcotus toyk a distinguished jiart in 
the controversy on the subject of the Eucliarist, raised by Paschasius 
Hadborf, ablxit of C^orbey. lie was cominari<led by (/harles the IhiJd 
to wi-ite in reply to the treatise of Pascluusiiis, wlio liad broached, in 
terms more |x»sitive thap Homo had hitheiio sanctioned, the doctrine 
of tvausubstaritiation. Tlui wc»rk of Engena ‘is unfortunately lost. 
He is iujderstcK)d to liave opptiseil not only the doctrine of ti^nsiil>- 
stantialion, but also that of the Heal Presence. Two centyi'ies later, 
in lO'U), a council at Home condemned his brxk to be*, committed to 
the ftaines by the liands of the f?l^mous Hercngcr, wlio* had warmly 
ady<xxated the same views. 

Erigoiwi was a man of astonishing acquirements Rir the age in 
which he lived. He was an excellent scholar ; liis writings testify 
svn extensive and accurate aciiuaintance with the best authors of 
antiquity .4. At the couit of C^harles the Bald he was received«on 
terms of confidential lamiliarity, and was constantly consulted by 
the king* on all tlie great questions of the day, ecclesiastical and civil. 
He is suiqxiscd to have di<*d in France about *the year 880. 

Hincmar, archbi-Aiop of Heims, was i)erha|js the most conspicuous 
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and influential ixjrsouago in I<''raucc, both in Church and State, during 
tlio latter half of the ninth century. Born in HOO, of the noble family 
of the Counts of Toulouse, he was early in life favoured and advanced 
by Louis Ic D<*lx>nnaire and Charles le Chauve, and held the arclii- 
episcojial see of Reims lor thirt 3 ^-sevon yeai^ — from 845 to 882. 
I’he talents of Hincmar were of the highest order’ ; and he possessed 
a singularly courageous, lofty, inddjjeudent tone of mind. Througli- 
out life ho was a strenuous defender of the rights of the Callican 
• Church, and the legitimate jurisdiction of its bishops, against fhe 
usurpations and encroaclunents of the see of Rome. His pi’olonged 
contest*with Nicholas 1., one of the ablest and most ambitious orthe 
poises, is espcKjiall^^ memorable. Hin«mar is also celehriited for his 
controversy^ with Gottechalk, a monk of the diocese of Soissons, who 
inainlaiued the* doctrine of absolute predestination and rci>robation. 
CiottFKjhalk was condemned by a council at Kiersy in 849, and seems 
to have hi'on treated by the archbishop with extreme severity. This 
excited violent irritation and opfxisition among the clergy, some of 
whom hegaii to write in supjxirt of Gottschalk’s tenets ; and Hincmar 
continued involved in bitter ixilemical disputes for the rest ol his 
days. Several of his woiks are extant, among which are epistles 
addressed toOhai'les the Bald, liOuis le and Charlt's the Fat, 

ti’eating of politiciil science in general, and full bf excellent advice 
for the government of the kingflom. Hincmar died in exile from his 
cathedral city, which had fallen into the hands of tlie Normans, in 
tfie year 882, 

§ (i. Louis le B^ue, or the Stammerer, the only surviving son of , 
(Charles the Bald, was a jiriiice of sickly constitution and feeble cha- 
raotcr. He died, altei a brief reign of a yc'ar and a half, in April 879, 
h'aving two sons, Loms 111. and Carloman, who were raised to tlie 
throne conjointly — the elder, Louis, reigning in the nortti of France, 
while Oailoman governed Aquitaine and Burgundy. The only event 
of imjxirtance in tticir reign was the revolt ol Duke Bosorv, the 
brotlx*r-iu-law of Charles the Bald, who in 880 nsur])ed the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of the south-easlern x>>^<^^vinces, and established 
himself, ’with the general consent of the population, as King of Bur- 
gundy^ and Ihovcncc. This ney kingdom, of which the cafAal was 
Arles, maintain<jd its separate existence for uj'avards <^/f a ccaitiiry and 
a half; it was cetied in 1033 to the Em iieror Conrad II., and was 
thenceforth annexed to the German emjiire. The gi’eat vassals, how- 
ever, continued to share among them the real |X)wcr : the principal 
of them was the dauphin of V ieune, ^ 

Louis III., after haviil^ signally defeated the Northmen at Sancourt, 
near Abbeville, and concluded a treaty with their "leadef Hasting, 
died suddenly in Ailgust, 882. He had scarcely completed his 
twentieth, y^iar. His brother survivetl him sonr^what more tlian tivo 
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years : his death was occasioiitid hy a wound which h§ received in 
hunting the wild-ixiar, in December* 884. • 

§ 7. KeiUier Louis 111. nor Carloman left any issue male; and tlic 
crown now devolvexi, according to the strict law of succession, ui>L>n an 
infant prince of live years old, named Charles, a i^isthuinoUvS son u( 
Louis le B4gue by* his second wife Adelaide; but the iinminent 
dangers which tlircatxiued the st^te were such as to rciiiure a sove- 
reign of mature age, Ciipable of exerting himself in its defence ; aod 
the nobles, deviating from the line of horetiitary right, adjudged 
tlie throne to the Em}.)erur Charlas the Fat, youngest son of Louis 
thcT^/erman. Cliarles ]wssessed already tlie kingdoms of ithly and 
Cjennany, so that, on adding 'France to his dominions,^ he united 
under Ins sceptre netirly the whole of the immense eni])ire foundtxl 
by Charlemagne. Charles iKnvevcr was utterly uhwoithy of the 
lofty position to wliich fortune had raised liim. He wtis devoid both 
of military and pilitical talent; his a>rpuleuco reTKlere{l him in- 
active; he was cruel, tronchemus, cowardly. A formidable league 
was formed against him in the year following )ns accfessioii, by a 
Norman cliieftain named Codefrid, who had obtained the lordship of 
Frisia, and Hugh (Hugues) of Lorraine, the ill(*gitiinate son of Fviiig 
Lothaire, and pretender to his fatUer’s tliroiie,^^ ITiider pretext of a 
conference to arrange their difTcrcnct's, Charles enticed Godefrid into 
his ]->ower in the island of Latavia, anh. thiire caused him to be assas- 
sinated in cold blo<Kl. Hugh was seized at- the same moment, de- 
priv(^d of his eyesight, and sent prisoneT hi the convent of St. GaH, 
where be <‘xpire<l shortly afterwards. ITj.x>n the neve's of this ixiriidious 
outrage, the fury the Nonnans was exciti^d beyond all bounds; 
they flew to arms on all sides ; and pouring into Fiance at once by 
sea and land, arrived for the third lime before^ Fans, with an over- 
whelming force commanded by the famous Kollo, in November, 885. 

§ 8. The siege which ensued is oiio of the most memorable events 
of t.he rnnih century, Tlu* cajutal was nobly defended by three great 
feudal lords, among whom Eudes Count of Fans, eldest s^n cl 
Count Koliert the Strong, ivas the most distiiiguislud. They had 
fortified themselves with a chosen gan-ison on the island of tfie Seine, 
where 'fcr the space of eighteen nuyths they snccessi'ulfy didled the 
utmost efforts of tlie bi'sieging army of 30,0(X> men. I’lie citizens 
were encounigtHl to hold out by rejieated assurances that (he ern- 
lieror was on Ins march at the iiead of a vast army to their succoui' ; 
but Charleys was far away in Gemiany, where he (xmtimied to linger, 
apparently jnditfen^nt to the fate of Paris, though messenger aftw 
messenger wtis despatched to warn him <fL the oxtreiinty of the 
danger, ivleanvhile the siege was pressed with extraordinary vigour ; 
the assailants exliausted all the resources of the art of war, but 
could never succeed ui carrying the two bridges, each defendel by 
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a lofty towe% which united the itdand wUh the right bank of the 
Seine, ^'he heroic garrison beheld its numbers grievously thinned 
by daily losses ; but still there was no thought of surrender. A 
b(xiy of tlie imperial troops, which arrived at length under the 
Duke Henry, was seized with panic upon the death of their leader, 
and retreated in confusion. After a further delay of three months, 
the indolent (Jharles arrived with tlie grand army of the empire, and 
crowned the heights of Montmartre. The besieged exulted in the 

• piosfxict. of long-delayed vengeance and triumph ; and it is more easy 
to conceive than to express their indignation when the}’^ learnt sud- 
denly liiftt the emperor had entered into a disgraceful comjjromiso 
with ihe half-defeated enemy, by wbioii he agreed to jmy 800 pounds 
of silver lor the ransom of Taiia, the Normans being permitted to 
retire unmolested into Burgundy. 'I'his indignity was deeply re- 
sented by the whole nation. The Parisians repudiated tlie treaty 
with scorn, and iiercely attacked the Normans when they demanded 
a ])assage across the fteirie : they were oblig(‘d to drag their galleys 
by land for^i distance of more than two miles from the city before 
they could embark in safety. 

eniiKTor n^tired from Pjiris to Soissons, ovcrwladmed with 
chagi'in, and worn out by disease. It ^vas with difficulty tluit he 
rcachM the frontier ofTrcrmany, w’horo he found himself tiie object 
of genei'al contempt and averiloii. His intellect became impaired ; 
and a diet of the empire, assembled at Tribur, near Mayenee, gave 
utteraijce to tlie unanimous sentence jiassed against linn by his in- 
censed suljjects, by decreeing hi.s dei>osition from the tlii'one. ^Jdic 
wretched piiiice sotight shelter in the monastery of lleicheuau luar 

• the lake of Constance, vihere he ended his dii}.s in a pitiable con- 
dition both of body and mind, January 12, 888. 

§ 0. The death of Charles the Fat was the signal for the final 
disinenihennent and dissolution of ihe Carluvingian eininm. It 
broke up at. once intuits natural divisions df France, Germany^ and 
Italy;, but these were again subdivided into no less than seven in- 
de])endent stales, each of which elected as sovereign the most txiwerlLil 
and illu.sfi'ious t)f its local aristocracy. 'Jdie crown of France yvus 
offered, in givdeful recognition of his gallant defeuai of Pans, •to the 
Count FiUdoH, who had already ^becn inveslcti by the late ein])eita' 
with tlie Ducliy of Frana'-. Ho was proclaimed and crowned amid 
general demonstrations of satisfaction and joy ; hut he soon disco v(i red 
tliat the throne to wliich he had succeeded was beset with i)erils ; 
ai^ his reign of ten years was a continual struggle either lyitli foreign 
invasion or with internaii faction and rebellion. The election of 
Elides was not recogni.sed in Aquitaine; he encouiitwTcd ^JhstlIlate 
rt^istance from the Goiuits of Poitiers and Auvergne ; and ht 
was never able to establish more than a iioipinal aiilhunty ovo 
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the provinces south of* the Loire. 'J’he example of Aciuitaine 
was followed in Brittany ; where A lari Count of Vanned, liaving 
obtained an imix>rtant victory over the Normans in H90, de- 
clared himseh indtjpendent, assumed the royal title, and '-reigned 
gloriously for scvcriteen years. Meanwhile a [xiwcrful party 
ailhered to the dethroned dynasty of the Carlovirigians, in the 
liersjjii of the youthliil Charles, “the sole surviving son of Louis- 
le lidgue. Taking advantage of the absence of hhides on a distant 
cx''jiedition, they conveyed the young prince secretly to Ihdms, where* 
he was crowned King of France, January li8, 893, having just 
atUiined the age of fourteen. Eudes soon hastened northwards in 
full force; ujKin which CharAes and his partisans esoAix'd to the 
court ot Arinilf King of Germany, who, as successor to Charles the 
Fat, was looked iqKin as the head ot the family ^>f Charlemagne 
end the natural j-rotector of its rights. After a desultory civil strife, 
the Carlovuigiaii {jarty sent a de])Utation to treat with Eudes for 
Uinns of ]^)oac(!. Kudos heliuvod towaixls his young op 2 x>nent witli 
geiieruas moderation ; ci'dtd to him m full sovereignly the terri- 
kiiy between Uie Seine and the Meuse, and guaranteed to him 
the succession to the crown of the whole kingdom. This arrange 
merit had scarcely been rc\trfied when FakIos fell dangiirousl}’ ill at 
La Fere-sur-Oise,' and expired on the 3rd of Januaiy, 898, nl 
the age of forty; having with his Cist breath enjoined the barons 
who surrounded him to transfer their allegiance faithfully to CJiarles. 
His brother Jiohcrr succeeded him as Duka ot France. 

§10. Charles IIL, surnamed the Simple, a-sceiidod the tin one 
pcac(*ahly, and reiguetl for many ycjars in mjdis*lurl»ed tranquillity. 
His cJiaracter is sufficiently iiidicabxl by ''the epithet attached to fas* 
name; las understanding xvas weak; he was credulous and easily 
dweived; and his aflable careless temjx'T rendered him a mere pupiiot 
in the hands of the turbulent nobles, who protited by his imprudence 
for tjioir own aggrandizement. 

The Northmiiu, after the example of their barbarous predefiessors 
m the filUi century, had Ix'gnn for some yeais i)ast to show an in- 
clination to settle permanently on the soil which they liad so often 
des(jla)+,e<l by their dostjuctive rarages. T’hey had fcvnied several 
colonics m the basin of the Lower JSeine, cs|-)ecially at Houen ; they 
also (XJCupieJ Bayeux, Evroux, Cihartres, and other desirable ]x)sitions 
in that fiuitlul district. Their leader at this time was the celebrated 
Kollo, the same who had commanded at the siege of Paris ; a warrior 
of gigantic stature, active, enterprisiug, indefatigable, and well 
qualiliod to become the founder of a ixiwerful kingdom. In pro- 
lortion iW the feudal svstom developed itself in Franci', the country, 
covoicd with fortilhxi towns and baronial castles, ceased to be, as 
foiTuerly, au easy lyiresistmg prey to llie maiauder ; and although 
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Kollo and hia ff^llowers still continiiad their limits of brigandage, the 
reBults were hy no means so successful, while occasionally tliey were 
met by obstinate resistance and total defeat. In August 911, the 
Normans were routed with prodigious slaughter before Chartres by 
Kichard of Burgundy and Kolicrt Duke of Franco. ExasjHjrated by 
this disaster, Kollo vowed to take terrible and wholesale \'eiigeance ; 
and l)ogan to organize his forces for a war of pitih'ss extermination 
throughout Frane^j. It was now tlxat Duke Kobert tendered to 
CUiarlcs the Simple the politic advice to secure the future pc\ace of hi5 
kingdom by making timely and valuable concessions to tlie Normans. 
Accordm;.^!^ the king despatched the ArchbisJiop of Koueu as hfs 
envoy to Hollo, proffering to him the hereditary lordship of the terri- 
tory situate between the Epte and BritUiny, together with tlie hand 
of the rrincess C«isele in marriage, on condition that he would em- 
brace Christianity and consent to live in peace and amity with 
Fiajioc. The Scandinavian chief received the royal proiiositiun with 
a goex] grace, but rc'presented that tlie district olJcred was so exhausted 
und uncultivated, that it was imj»ossil)!e te derive from it the means 
of peaceable subsistence. Ujioii this Charles gran led in addition tl. t 
province of Brittany, over winch in fact lie had no iK)wor, as it was 
tlicn an inde})endeut state under a nativy, prince ; but Kollo was 
either ignorant of this, bv deemed it of no cousoqaence; and after 
some fiirtlier deliberation and d^ay, the arrangement was finally 
acxjept/od. A meeting now teoK j>lac(i bi'tween tlie contracting parties, 
at the village of St. (.'lair-sui-Epte, near (iisors, towards the close of 
tile year 91 J. Ilei-o Hollo to»jk the oalh of lealt}^ hi liis new snzennn 
in the accustomed form ; but on being told that in order to complete 
the ceremony it was nt«es&ary that he slumld kneel and kiss the 
monarch's foot, he started back and disdainfully refused to conijil}’. 
n'he point of etiquette being insisted on, Hollo at length deputcil 
one of his attendants to perform the duty in his stead. I’he rude 
soldier, either intentjoually or from awkw'.ardness, lifted tlie kiivg’s 
foot Avith so little circumspection, that ('harh^s fell backwards from 
Ids scat, ills comrades could not repress a shout of laughter, 
which the Dierich were in no condition to resent ; the incident w’as 
allowed to past# without remark, ai^ the iniiHirlant treaty w'as ftilty 
ratified. Kollo now fulfilled his engagcmeuis by seeking Christian 
bajitism at the hands of the Avchbishop of Houen, and received the 
name of Hobert from the Duke of Franco, who answered for him 
at tJie font. He was shortly afterwards nnit(*d to the French 
priiu;eBS. His territory, henceforth known as Normandy, was 
divided among his wailikefiompanions, most of whom followed tlie 
example of their duke by embracing Christianity. Hc/bert Jiroved 
himself a wise, intelligent, and able ruler, and under his govern- 
ment Normandy rose rapidly to a high state of* prosperity. The 
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ruined chiuclua wert^ rebuilt, tbe towns walled a^d fortified, the 
land carefully cultivated, justice impartially administered. 'Die 
barliariau Northmen adopted with marvellous facility the language 
and manners of the nation among whom they had settled ; and 
Noitnandy became in the course of a few years celebrated through- 
out Franco for iU advancement in the arts of industry, comrneice, 
and civilization. • 

§ 11, Meanwhile the incai)acity of Charles became more and 
*morc ap}>arent ; he abandoned himself blindly to the guidance ,of 
Ins minister llaganon, a man of low origin, but of considerable 
diicrgy and talent, who assumed the whole authority' cf govern- 
ment, and irritated the nobles by his baiiglity manners and iin- 
scrujmlous conduct. For ten \’ears llaganon stoutly maintained 
tile royal prerogative against the ovcrwi'ening '/)rctensions of the 
great vassals; but in the year 920 their indigiiation and discontent 
beoaiiie a noon troll able ; under the leadersliii> of Kobert Duke of 
France, whose family was now decidedly the most ])owertul and 
influential in the kingdom, they rose in revolt aguinjiit Clmrles and 
his lavourito, rciiouncc<l their allegiance to the sovereign, and col- 
lected tlicir forces fi»r the avowed ))ur])ose of dethroning him. 
Charles was besieged by Kobert of France at Laoti, Cin»ital of tbe 
province to winch the royal dominiou w^as now limited ; the city 
sorm fell inbi the hands of the insu. gents ; and tlie ill-lated mcaiaicli 
tied, atlendi'd by the faithful Haganon, into Loriaine, wliich lie 
had lately acquired hy the dcatli of Louis, son and successor of the 
EmixTor Ariuilf. Duke Kobeit, strengthened by two important 
alliances which lie had contracted with Ilerhert (Vmnt of Vennandois 
and Iiodoljih or Thiljdi Duke of Burgundy, was now jiroclainu'd 
king, and crowned at Heims on the 29th ul pJuiic, 922, Civil war 
followed ; llagimon defended his master’s cause with nndiminisheil 
zeal, steadfastness, and courage ; and having obtained tbe assisUince 
jtia body ot Normans, attacked the army of ^be usurjior at Soissons, 
in ,func, 923. The battle was bloody; Robert of Fnuice \vas slam 
in the iirst onset ; but his forces were succes^rully rallied by his 
son lluuh le Blanc and tbe Count of Verniandois, "and after a 
desperate conUist the victory j^inained with the whies. Charles 
escaped oncx? more into L()rraine ; and it A^as now arranged between 
the tlirce txiiifedenite yirinccs that the crowm should be conferred, 
not on the son of the deceased Rolxwt, but on bis son-in-law, 
Rodolph of Burgundy, who was accordingly crowned at SSoissons 
in July, Herbert of Vermandois, a man of base and faithless 
character, was offended that the choict. luul not fallen on himsell'; 
he sertt to assure Charles of his return to loyalty, and to offer him 
lussishance and protection ; and having thus obtained possession of 
the king's personj, he imprisoned him, by an act oi odious treachery 
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iu Lis stron^Iicftd at CbS-teau Thiorry. Upon the news of thit 
catastix>phc* Chaiies’s queen Ogwina, a sister of Atlielstan king of 
the Anglo-Saxons, clfected her escape to England, and took refuge 
at her brother’s court ; she carried with her the heir of the Carlo- 
vingiaiis, a child of three years old, who, from this circumstance ol 
his early ex].>atriation, received the name of Lcfliis d’Oii tremor 
The captive king was transferred from one dungeon to another, 
{tccording to the cajirioe or fancied interest of his tyrannical 
vvRo made use of him as a means of extorting whatever concessicais 
he desired f^om llodolph. At one time he was set at liberty, aii<l 
replaced u*)on the throne ; but within a few months he was again a 
jn-isojier, and Sied at length in the castlet)f Peromic, in October h29. 

§ 12. The death of Charles the Siinjde relieved Kodolph t»'om 
great embarrassment; he was thus enabled to employ his wliole 
energicKS in combating Herbert of Vermandois, which be did nilh 
such success, that his opponent, after losing the cities of Laon, 
Amiens, and St. Quentin, was reduced to seek the protection ot 
fieniy tlie Pcwvler King of Germany ; this prince inlorjioscd his 
mediation, and ncgociations followed which brought about a treoty 
of peace Indween tlie tlispntants in 935. TIck1o1i>1i, who had governed 
with consi<lerable vigour and resolution, died shortly afterwards in 
the prime of life, in January 93d, leaving no issue. * 

Hugh le l^lanc, or the Great, Ifiike of Frances and Count of Pans, 
unqu(sstjoijably the most yx)wciful yiersonage in the kingdom, might 
now* as on a lormer occasion, have placed the crown without dilli- 
ciilty iipin his own hgad. lie jireferred however to waive his claim 
for tlie pri'sent, and to exercise all the authority of government under 
the name of another; anciT accordingly concerted measures with 
Herbert of Vermandois and William Longsword Duke of Normandy, 
for recalling from England the exiled son of Charles the Simple, 
Louis d’Ontromer, who was welcomed with sincere joy by the nation, 
and immediately took* jKissession of the throne of his ancestojB. 
Hugh tko Great demanded and obtained the duchy of Burgundy as 
a leward for tlie yjart lie had taken in this restoration. 

The young king had been carefully educfitcd at the court of his 
uncle Athclstafl, and, being of a sjj^irited temper, was by no nflans 
disjKised to resign himself impUcitly to the dictation of the Duke of 
France. No sooner did bis real cliaracicr ap^xjar than Hugh began 
to grow lukewarm in his cause; the estrangement increased, and 
it was not long before an oyicn rupture ensued. Hugh formed an 
alhaBce with the most potent and ambitious sovereign of t^ie timt-, 
Otbo the Great King of (!lfermany ; and the rebellious feudatories, 
among whom was the Duke of Normandy, threw off their allegiance 
to Ijouis, and declared themselves vassals of the German crown, 
France! was once more rent by civil strife; Otho in^^aded the ccaintiy^ 
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and advanced to Attigny, where he catised himself to be^ proclaimed 
king (940) ; the confederate lords took Heims, but were repulsed belbre 
I^aon, which was galUntl 3 ^ defended by Louis ; and after some further 
hostilities Poi>e Stephen Vlll. inhjrposed his mediation in the king’s 
favour, and enjoined the French princes, under pain of excommii- 
nicahon, to return to their dut^ as loyal subjects. Ptiace was accord- 
ingly restorcfi in 042 ; but it w«as unhapxjily of short duration. 
^Louis, With a chivalrous courage worthy of better fortune, struggled 
manliilly to stem the tide of iiisuhordi nation and anarchy ; hut it 
^was too strong to be arrested ; he was thwarted at e\ery turn by 
Hugh and his associate barons ; and successive defcat§ left him with 
little more than the empty shadow of royal authority. The mo- 
nar(.:h 3 " had fallen to the lowest ehb, and was evidently verging to 
extinction ; the royal domain comprised little more than the rock 
of Laon and tlie district immediately surrounding it. 

IjOuis died in 954, from the effects of a fall from his horse while 
chasing a wolf in the forest lietween Laon and Reims. his 
qiioen CJerberga, a sister of Otho of Germany, hc^ left two sons, 
Ijotbaire and Charles. 

§ 13. The crown was now for the third time at the disposal of 
Hugh the Great; and for the third time.Jio declined to a^ume it. 
lA)thaire, a youth of fourteen, was proclaimed king, and crowned at 
Reims, Two years afterwards (buO) Hugh died, and was buried at 
St. Denis : an abbej^ which belonged to liim, together with several 
<»thcr ecclesiastical preferments. This remarkable man, who must 
be regarded as tlio true founder of the Capetian djmastj^ left 
five children by his tliird wife Edgivq,, sister to the Emperor Otho. 
His eldest son Hugh, surnamed Capet, succeeded him as CJount'of 
Paris and Duke of France, and afterwards became king. One of 
his daughters was married to Richard Duke of Normandy. 

'i'he emperor Otho died in 973, after a long and glorious reign ; 
and Lotliaire now made an attempt, with the assistance of Hugh 
Capet aud other feudatories, to possess himself of the pt evince of 
Lorraine, and re-arm cx it to France. This project was defeated by 
the adroitness of the young Emperor Otho II., who invested Prince 
Charles, younger brother of T^othaire, with the duchy of Lower 
Lorraine, or Brabant, on condition that he should hold it as a fief 
of the empire, and engage to oppose to the utmost iVie aggressive 
movements of his brother. In 978 Otho invaded Franco at the 
head of 60,000 soldiers, and, without encountering any serious 
resistance, encam]^d at length upon Montmartre. Here Otho an- 
nounced to Hugh Capet, who defended^ Paris, that he would salute 
him with k louder Alleluia than he had ever yet heard ; and ac- 
cordingl^" canard tlio To Dt'um to lx? ihtonod by the priests, the 
resj’onsr‘8 being aistained by the united voices of his whole army. 
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to the disDjay of the astounded Parisians, v?iie8e cars were well- 
nigh deafened by this martial chorus. Tlic imperial army re- 
mained three days before I’aris, and* then retired without attacking 
tlie city, Lothaire and his batons followed in close pursuit, and at 
the jmssage of the Aisne, near Soissons, Otho had the mortification 
to see liis- rear-guard cut to pieces by^ the French cavalry ; all his 
baggage and stores fell likewise into the hands of the victors. 

Hostilities were now suspended, and a reconciliation was arranged* 
in &80 ; Lotliaire renouncing his jjretcnsions to Lorraine, contrary 
to the ady^ of Hugh Capet, and to the great discontent of thcb 
French nation.. He died at Reims, at the age of forty- four, March 
2, 980. • 

§ 14. Tlie son ^f Lothaire, Louis V., sumamed lo P'ain^ant, 
succeeded without opposition, and was crowned at Com})ifegne ; but 
the public indignation was violently excited against the queen - 
mother, and the king’s first act was to remove her from his court, 
and deprive her of all share of power. This involved him at once 
in discord and* strilb ; and during the intrigues which followed, 
and wliich were doubtless fomented secretly by Hugh Cnpct fc •• 
his own X)uri)oses, the condition of the kingdom became daily more 
dex>lorablp. Louis howev 4 *r bad not long to Struggle yrith the many 
difficulties and dangers which stp-ounded him ; ho was carried 
off suddenly and mysteriousl v, alter a reign of little more than a 
year, ^in May 987. His death was generally attributed to jwison 
administered by his wife, Bhinche of Aquitaine. Such was the 
melancholy end of thojast of flie direct descendants of Charlemagne 
who sat on the throiu* of lirance. Louis V. died without issue ; 
and the crown now belonged, according to the rightful order of 
succession, to Ins uncle Charles, Duke of Lower Lorraine. This 
I)rincc, however, who Lad led a disoi-derly life among associates 
of tlie worst character, found but few to supjiort his pretensions ; 
and at a grand assembly of the nobles lield at Senlis, the Arch* 
bishoj) ol’* Reims, in a remarkable discourse, strongly urged the 
election of the Count of Paris, Hugh Capet, as a personage “ illus- 
trious alike by his deeds and by his power, in whom the nat^n 
would find a viliaut defender, no^ only of the y)ublic welfare, 
but of the i)rivatc rights and interests of individuals.” His recom- 
mendation was accepited with general applause; Hugh was declared 
king; and by his coronation at Reims, on the 1st of July, 987, a 
new dynasty was inaugurated, which answered to the altered con- 
stitution and necessities of France, revolutionized as it was by 
feudalism ; — a dynasty destined to preside over the changeful fortunes 
of the nation for a period of no less than eight centuries, and to be 
overthrown at last by a far mightier revolution than that which 
ejaye it birth. * 

H 2 
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NOTES AND ILLESTKATJONS. 


A. AUTHORITIES. 

The chief authority for the relj?n of 
Charlemajyiie is has bio^iaphy by Etjin- 
hnrdy who was the Emperor’s con^lcn- 
tiiil privato secretary. This woik, en- 
titlod * Vita et Couversatio ^rloriosissimi 
riiipci atoiis Karoli lletfis jtlag-ni,* is pub- 
lished 111 AI. Guizot’s ‘ CoUeetioa of 
nujires,’ and la pronounced by him to 
be “ beyond compariROri the most dis- 
tiiicfuished piece of history froi^i the 6th 
to the fith century ; a true literary com- 
iJOHiiion, conceived and executed by a 
reftectinir and cultivated mind.” It is 
divided into two parts, the first relating- 
to the vais and foieigii policy of the 
enipeior, tlie foocoud to hia internal ad- 
irunistratioii and the details of his do- 
mestic life. Another woi k by Kginhard, 

‘ Annalt ^ liegum Francoruni* (a.o. 7dl- 
8Vfi; IS of interior merit in a literary 
of view, hut valuable as a eontein- 
]i<ii arv chiomelc. His • limstolao ’ fur- 
nish many curiojjH and intCTcsting i)d,rti- 
culais of the social habits and manners 
of the lime. % 

Fuinhaid was uii Austiaslan, and was 
taken veiy early in lite into the service 
<if Charlemagne, who had him educated 
under his own eve in the S-chool of the 
Palace. He is said to have married the 
Pi Lneess Emma, one of the daughters of 
the emperor, I'he singular account of 
Thou amours, derived from the chronicle 
ol LaureRlieiiu (see the Spuctaior^ No. 
I'^l) 18 consuleied by M. Guizot as of 
doubtful credit. Eginbard beonme in 
^Liter life Abbot of Seligilbistadt, and died 
lliere in 839. 

'1 be ohiouuJe of the JfJonk of St. Gall^ 
entitled ‘ I'aites et Gehtes de Chaile- 
magne,' was wntliui in HH-1 by desire of 
x\i Phnpcroi Cbailes the Eat, and is 
another authentic source tif infornia^^ion 
for the liLstoiy of this period. The 
‘ Histone de Charlemagne/ by OaiUaid^ 
IS a model u Ficnch work of cstabU-^hed 
reputation , there ]<i a similar biography 
in Englibh by Mr. G. P. 11. James. The 
atudent ehould not fail to consult care- 
fully Af. Guizot’s ‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion/ lectures 20, 21, 22, 23, and the 
excellent *lLecturca on the History of 
France/ by Sir James Stephen, late Pro- 
fessor of Alodern History at Cambridge, 
Wh !•» lectures 4 ,-nd 5. 


B. ON THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 

THE CABLOVINOIAN EMPIRE. 

The strangely rapid difimemherinent 
and dissolution of the mighty empire 
ftiunded by Charlemagne is a pxobleni 
lor which various solutions have been 
offered. Some have atti ibnted it t« tin* 
unwieldy and unnatural extent of the 
empire ; others to Ih^ frequent and 
unwise territorial divUiiJfis among the 
children and grandcAiildren ol Chatle- 
magne ; others to the dft[>lorahle inca- 
pacity ot Louis Ic Di'bonnaire, Chailes 
the Bald, Charteb the Fat, and Charles 
the Simple ; otheis, lastly, to the incon- 
venicnccs of the feudal s.vstem, which, 
by dihtiibuting political power among 
ft multitude of T>etty independent sove- 
reigns, rendered all cential gowrnirr nt 
impracticable. Thete is no doubt a cer- 
tain measure of truth in all these expla- 
nations ; and inder^d all the above-men- 
tioned causes may Very well have been 
in opcpition at the same n^uiod. But 
the essential piinciple winch lay at the 
root of this great revolution is most pro- 
babl 5 ' that indicated by Augustin Thieny 
in his ‘ Lettres sur PiTistoirede Fiaute,* 
lett. 11 and 12, namely the untaffotu^m 
of race between the various hctei'(»gene- 
ous nationSihties composing the Frank 
emoiie. The iron grasp of the great em- 
peror mauitaiued political unity aiuoiig 
diflereiit populations which in reality 
•were alien and hostile to each other ; but 
from the moment when the contest com- 
menced between Louis le D^bounaire 
and his the antipathy of lace be- 

came clearly manifest, and the waia 
whuih ensued were in fiict a struggle 
betwc€*n two great oiqiosing national in- 
terests, “ From the beginning of the 
civil war,” wriP -^ Al. Thictry, “ a great 
divergence of political opinion hecumo 
apparent between the Franks residing 
ill the midst ol the Gaulish population 
and those who lemained iu the ancient 
German lerritoiy. The former, iiho, 
notwithstanding their descent, were 
united in interest with the pcqjilo eon- 
que^j^ed by their ancestors, took part in 
general against the emperor, i.e. against 
the empire, which in the eyes of the 
nativaa was a govornment of conquest. 
The latter sided, on the contrary, with 
all the Teutonic populations, even will 
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who in ancic‘ 11 * times were enemies 
tLi the Frankflt Thus ull the German 
trihes, ccmibined apparently forthe rights 
of an individual prince, defended their 
national cause by supporting against the 
GalIo-Frnnk‘« a power which Mas the re- 
sult of German conqiicht. According to 
rontomporary testimony, the Rmperor 
Louis I, mistrusted the Oallo-Franks, 
and placed confidence only in the Gei- 
tnaBS. When in the yeai SfiO it was 
proposed that a general asscmblj', in 
order to cfleet a reconciliation between 
IjOuis and hf!i*Roiis, should be held in 
some loan of U^uian Franco, the em- 
peror re jet ted this advice, and convoked 
the lucetinp at Nimeu’'Ui'n, to which place 
lus German subieets rep*,ircd in immense 
nuinbeiH to support him,” M.Thieiry 
]iroeeeds to jioint out how the attempt 
of the Linperor Lotliaiie to mainlainin- 
tact the Imperial autliority in its former 
eyient wais resenlcd as an attack on the 
notional indciiend^noe both of the Ger- 
mans and the GaJlo-Homans, and was 
followed hv the teiiible battle of Fon- 
tanetiiiu, whieli hnall> consummated the 
rupluie oj the Cat lovjngian^ empire. 
From that day forward the nations once 
united under the Bcejjtre of (Charlemagne 
sepal atid from each other, and fi^-med 
neiv stales according to their natural 
distinctions of origin, language, and cha- 
nu'ter. 'riiieriy enumerates nine Ling- 
donih which thus sprang in4o existence : 
(jermany, T/orraine, France, IJnttany, 
Itaty, 'I'l anspii line lJurgundv, Ctsju- 
rano liurgunclj, Aquitaine, and the 
Spanish M.iiches 

liut even afte r this rciolution France 
continued to be gnieriied by a succes- 
sion of forenjn rulers, the descendants 
of the Auhtiasian Charlemagne; and 
M. Thierry consulerK that a constant 
struggle w'rts kept up, during the pouod 
between the d*ith of Charlet. the Fat 
and the accession of Hugh Capet, for the 
purposeof expoUing*Lhe 'feutoinc dynasty, 
and rejihicing it by a line of native-born 
princes. At the head of this national 
iMOvement was the tamily of Robeit the 
Stiong, Count of Anjou ; his eldest son, 
Odo or Elides^ was elevated to the 
throne in 888 by the force of popular 
opiniotP, in opposition to the legitimate 
heir of the Oarlovingians, and wfe, ac- 
curately speaking, the first king of 
Frafice^ in contradistinction to the kings 
of the Pranks^ The reign or Eudes 
Biurks the beginning of a second senes 


} of civil warsy* which terminated, nfut 
the laps© of a ceiiturv, in the definitiic 
expulsion of the postenty of Chailos tho 
Gromit. That race, completely identified 
as it was, by the ties of tiadition and 
family affection, with the countries of 
the Teutonic tongue, could only be rf‘- 
garded by the as an obstacle to 

that sepaiation upon which their inde- 
pendent existence had ju*<t been hmiided. 
Much is doubtless lobe attributed, dm mg • 
the progress of the contest, to the per- 
sonal ambition of the family of the Counts 
of Pans; but that ambition was evidentlj^ 
and powrerfully supported by national 
opinion* The accession of the third race 
was, Btiictly speaking, the termination 
of the reign of the Franks, and the sub- 
stitution of national royalty for a d>- 
nasty founded upon conquest. 

This Iheorj'of the antagonism of races, 
though substantially sound anti ti ue, is 
nevertheless open to ccrUun objections, 
which havt' been clearly iiointed out by 
M. Guizot and Mr. Hallam. For c^x- 
ample, it dws not appeal that, dun.ig 
the wars of Louis Ic J)t*honn'iiie and 
those ol hi# sons, the nations were al^ 
ways combined or separated nceoiding 
j^f.o their several races. Many other causes 
seem to have influenced their movements, 
such as geographical position, i>crsonsil 
ambition, local interests, &c. Ntir, 
again, wdll the diversity of races suf- 
ficiently account lor the lorrnation ()f tlu' 
numerous smaller utates — duchies, coun- 
ties, viscounties, &c, — which atosc on 
all sides during the later years of the 
Carlovmgian i ule , for these diviRions 
w'ore quite independent of any princi- 
ples of naiionahty. M. Guizot considei a 
that the radical cause of the dismeiuber- 
inent is to be I'oiiud in the moral ar»d 
social condition of tlie people of that 
age, which resisted all centralized and 
united government on an extendeil scale, 
f Guizot, * History of Civilization,’ vol. 

11 , lecture 24.) Sec also Hallam, * Middle 
^es,’ vol i., note xu. 

The notion of the inveterate and i)t'i - 
pc'tual antagonism of the two great 
races, Franks and Gauls, has been 
adopted by a long scries of the moat en- 
lightened and eminent French writers, 
among whom (besides Aug. ^Thierry) 
may be mentioned Montlosier, Thoury, 
Cbfiteaubriand, Villemaip, and Kay- 
Douard. It has even been conendered as 
affording the true philosophical expla- 
nation of the tcrriblf Revolution of 1 7 Ml* 
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Gzkralogicai Table op the Catetian Dynaatij. 


I From thk accebsion of Hugh Cafet to tub accession of tub House or VAijota 
Robert the Strong, count of Ai^jou, ob. 86'?. 


» I 

Eudes, count of Paris, 
king, 888-898. 


Hugh le Grand or lo Blanc, 
duke of £'ruiic<] uiid count of Palis, 
ob 950. 

UuuFi Capet, king, 937-996. 

I 

Pkobert, king, 996-1031. 


Robert, diiice of France, 
ob. 92a 
^1 


Emma = Rudolph, king of Frnrf?e 


Ki’gli, crowned in his father’s Henry I., Robert, duke of BurguTidv 

lifetime (ob. 1026). king 1CJ1-1I>60. 

Philip 1., king, 1060-1108. 

I 

Louis VI. (le Qros), king, 1108-1137. , 

liOuis VI 1 (lo Jeune), king, 1 137-1 1 so. 

I 

Philip II (Augustus), king, 1180-1223. 

^ I 

Louis king, 1223-lS26 

; 


Louis IX. (St. Ixiuib), 
king, 1226-1270. 


(Jliarles, count of Anjou and Provenc( , 
loundcr of tlio Royal House ol Nasties. 


Philip 111. (le Hard!), 
khig, 1270-1386. 

I 


Roliertpcount of Clermont, 
founder of the House of liouibon. 


Philip IV. (le Rel), 
king, 1285-1314. 

I 

I 


Charles, count of Vnlois, 
founder of the House of Valois. 


la^uU X. (le Hutin), 
king, 13U-1316 


.1 eanno, m, Philip, 
king of Navarre, 
*'ob. 1349. 


Philip V. (le lAjngX' Charles IV Bel), 
king, 1316' 1322. king, 1322-1328. 


ill- 


Isabella, 
m. Edward Jj. ^ 
EngUmd. 

Edward HI. 
of England 


Chat U‘s, 

king ot Navaire. 


11 . House of Valois. 

Philip VI. — Charles VIII. 1328-1498. 

HI. House of Valols— Obi-f.ans. 

Louis XII — Henry 111. 1498-1689. 

IV. Hou.SK OF Bourbon. 

Henry IV. — Charles X. 164*9-179!; and isi4-;830 

V. II<»USE OF ORLF.ANS. 

l^nis Philippe 1830-1848. 


The Genealogical Tables of the last four houses are^irefixed Tei>pectivclv to the reign 
if file first sovereign of each faiulLy 




CabtUj Kilaise u» Normandj^, tho annoiit seat of tlif I Hikes of Normandy; lljr* 
birthplace of William the Conqueror, * 


BOOK 111. 

FRANCE UN*DER. THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

FROM TJJK ACCESSION OF HUGH CAPET TO THE DEATH OF (JHAULES IV, 

A.i). 087-1328. 


OHAPTEE VII. 

FROM THE ACCISfSlON OF HUGH CAPET TO THE DEATH OF LOUHiVI. 

A.D. 987^1137. 

§ t. Hugh Capet and Charles of Lorraine, §2. Heign of Hugh Capet ; hii> 
deatli, § 3. Kobekt tlie Pious; his queens Bertlia and CousUmv. 
§ Couirnencoment of the tdeventh century; architectuial movement, 
§ h. iVi secutioii of heretics #t Orleans. §6. Rebellion of liobmt/s sons ; 

his diiHth. § 7. Accession of Henry I. ; Robert “ le l)itible.’\ § y, Dread- 
ful famine throughout Fvance ; the § ** Truce of God.’' § y. Robert of 
NoiTnaiulj, § U), William Duke of Normandy. ^ 11. Hemy’s mai’- 
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jnage with Aiiue of MuRCovy ; his death. § 12. Acce&ffion of Philip I.; 
roiKjuost of EugJand by Wiiham of Normandy ; the Normaiife in 
Ualy, § Id. Hostilities with William of England. § 14. Philip and Pope 
(Jivgojy VII.; Bertrade de Montfort, ; the king excommunicated. § 15. 
Peter the Hermit; the Council of Clermont ; pioclarnation of the first Cru- 
saxJe. § H). l*oadersol the Crusade; failure of the expedition undei Walter 
the Penniless ; the grand anny Veaches Constantinople. § 17. Capture of 
Jerusalem. § 18. Death of Philip I. § 19. Accession of Louis VI. ; 
Afhanchisseraeiit des Communes. § 20. Different constitution of 1i4ie 
boioiighs in the south mid north of Knuice. § 21, Wars of Louis with 
Henry L of England; marriage of Prince Louis; death (Jf ‘Louis VI.; 
Ins diameter, § 22. Kisi of the schoolmen ; Iwosceliir; St. Anselm , 
Abelard ; St. Bcniard. 

§ 1. Hugh Capet, 987-996.— Hugh Capet was the rejirescnlat] vc 
of the 9ieio nationality of France, as oppoSK^d to the ohl Teutonic 
element and the foreign dominion of the Carlovingians. The 
great feudatories liad determined to place the crown »upon the head 
of one of thoir own order ; and they naturally gave the pveferciico 
to tlie possessor of the most extensive, important, and central 
fief of the kingdom ; csjieoially as three members of his family 
had alrc'ady beVn raised successively to the royal dignity,' and in 
each instance had proved thenisclves woilhy of the public con- 
fid<*nce and gratitudi*. Thus the throne, to use the Avor<ls of 
Montesquieu, was by the accession of the Capetians “aniVexed 
to a great fief.*’ TJie king was simpl^^^ the head of a confederate 
aristocracy — the premier baron of France. 

Chniles of Lorraine, however, ihe/exoluded heir of the Cado- 
viiigians, was not without ]jartizaiis ; nor was he destitute of cou- 
rage and resolnlioii. to prosecute his claims. At the head of the 
forces of his ducliy he marched from Canihrai in May 988, and 
gainetl possession of Laon, from which Hugh in vain endeavoured 
to dislodge hun ; and in the course of the following ^ year the 
important cities of Suissons and Keims likewise opened their 
gates to the 2 »retcnder. Matters l>egan to look alfirming ; and 
th6 king, fearing the effect of a single seiious reveisoiin open warfare, 
now’liad recourse to intrigue add treachery to remove his dangerous 
lival. Plis instrument for this purxiose was the wily and nn- 
principled Aflalberon Bishop of Tiaon ; this }u elate, feigning to ho 
Buddciily oonvinceil of the justice of their claims, inainnated himself 
into thy coufidencci of (Jliaih'S and his cliief adherents, and betrayed 
them into the hands of Hugh by inwoducing a party ot rVench 
troo 2 :)S into Keims while the prince and his officers were engaged in 
the solemn ceremonies of Holy Week ^(991). Charles and his 
young wife, Agnes of Vermandois, were sent prisoners to the 
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oastlc of Orleans ; where the unfortunate pilnce died after a few 
months’ confinomeizt, in 992. He left three sons ; the eldest succeeded 
his lather as Duke of l^ower Lorraine, and died without issue in 
1006 ; two others, born in captivity at Orh'ans, after some years 
etfccted tlieir esca]>c and took refuge in (Terniany, where their 
jxisterity became landgraves of Thuringia. The* family became 
extinct by the death of its last direct descendant in 1248."*^ 

§ 2. Hugh now made every effort to stnaigthen himself 
conciliating those of tho great nobles who still either dihregardid 
or o]>oid^ .resisted his autlionty. 'J'hc southt;rn provinces, jea^- 
lously maintipning their ancient antagonism to tho north, refused 
to recognise, his title. A few years Ihtcr we find the king at 
fend wilJi Adellu'^t Count of Perigord, a hold and powerful chief- 
tiiin, who, having ovcrnin Touraine, entitled himself Ccnint of 
Tours and I’oi tiers. Who made thee count ?” demandi-d tlu; 

herald sent by tho king to require his submission. “ >Vho made 
thee king?” retoried tho haughty and indignant noble, who re- 
garded the Di^ic of France as no more than his equid, according to 
one of the first juinciples of feudal society. Hugh (^ajiet was Iso 
careful to fortify Jiis tin one by showing marked favour and hound- 
leas demotion to the Chuj'ch. He relimiuished those rich hei editary 
possessions of his family, the grcidi abbeys of St. Dohis, St. Hennam 
des Thus, St. Iliquier, and St. Valery. 'J'liis step j>r(tcured bim 
considerable credit and jxipiilarity, and lie was entitled by tho 
clergy the Itefendc'r of the Church.” He likewise restored to the 
monastoiK'S Ihrongla^ut his dominions the privilege of free election, 
which had been di scon tin iiec^l since the reign of Charles the* bald. 

Hugh gave a furl her })roof of prudence and sagacity by causing 
liis son hohert to he as.sociatod with him in the government, so as to 
avoid the dangers botli of a divided inhcrilancc and of a disputed 
succeseiou. llc>bert was duly croAmed at Oilcans during the litotinie 
of his tathcT, and the lrt?reditary title of the family of Caf>et was thus 
formally recognisefi. This politic measure became a iirecedent which 
was carefully followed by all the earlier sovereigns of the ncAv (lynasty. 
It is related of Hugh (^Tj)et that he refused, fi’om motives eitljcr 
of hiimilily eft- suyierstit ion, to wear the royal crowm, except fijinn 
the single occasinu of his coronation. He contented himself vith 
the ecclesia.stical cope, denoting hia quality ivs lay abbot of St. 
Martin ot Tours. t On his deathbed he gave his son Uohert strict 

daughter of Charles, named Hermen garde, wa*'' married to All^ert (>ount 
of Namur; and from her des^mded Isabella of Unniiiult, who in itdO })oeame 
the corisoit of Philip Augustus. Some writers of the peiiod Jiolicid in this 
event the restitution of the French throne to the race of ('hMi'lemagne. 

f Some authors have derived his surname from tins cii curnstance-— 

'yuasi cappatua. Others suppose it to refer to the laige size of his hesd. 
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injtiuctions to cherish^and xJrotcct ilic Church, and t5ade him beware 
al)ove all things of alienating any of the endowments belon^ng 
to abbeys or convents, for fear of incurring the wrath of then 
great founder, the glorious St. lienedict. The king expired peace- 
fully at Paris, which had now become once more the capital of 
France, on the 24th October, 990, in the fifty-seventh year of hia 
age. 

§ 3. Robert, 99G-1031. — Robert, surnamed the Devout or the 
Pious, tho only son of Hugli Caxiet and Adelaide of Aquitaine, 
vv^as in Jus twenty-fourth year when he bocame solo feing by the 
death of Iiis fatlier. lie Lad been educated by’^ the famous (ioibert, 
archbishop of Reims, and ^afterwards Poiie Sylvester IT., probably 
the most learned and scientific man of his time ; and he waa 
well versed in several branches of secular and rAigious knowledge, 
excelling particularly in music, lie ]iO‘'Seased a benevolent temper, 
warm generous aflections, and a n'rnarkablc sim7)l]city ol‘ character ; 
his tastes and jiursuits w’cre of tiie most- jx'aceful kind ; he xiassed 
his time m acts of devotion and charity, in the ec>nq)Osilion o¥ 
hymns for the Church service, in superintending the choir of the 
ahlHiy of St. Denis, and in promoting the building of churches and 
cathedrals. Such a man was not likely to exercise any great x)oli- 
tical influenee, hr to increase the solidity and jiowuir c>f the Capetian 
throne. 

Notwithstanding his gentle disxx>sition, Robert bad a disturbed 
and stormy reign. Do had married, in 995, the Princess Beitlia, 
daughter of Conrad the Pacific King of Arlc^ and Burgundy, and 
widow of Eudes Count of lUois and ^Tours. According to the 
rigorous laws then in force, this marriage was doubly uncanonical: 
both temiioral and spiritual affinity existed between the i>arties. 
I'hey were cousins in tho fourth degree, and both had answered at 
the ba] (ismal font for the same godchild. Pope Gregory V. con- 
voked a council at Rome in 998, and issued a decree command- 
ing the royal pair to separate immediately on pain of cx?commu- 
nicatiou : — “ King Robert, who has married his relation Bertha 
in <U‘fiance of the law'^s of the Church, avuII renoimco her and do 
^lenil'oce for seven years, according to canonical ^sage. If he 
refuse to <ibey, let him be anathema ! and let the same sen- 
tence he aj)]died to Bertha. Let Archambaud archbishop of Tours, 
who solemnized this incestuous union, and all bishops who have 
sanctioned it, bo suspended from the communion of the Church 
until th<^y shall api>ear at Rome and give satisfaction to the Holy 
See.” • 

Tlio king ^ihowed on this occasion more firmness than might have 
been exfiected from liis su])erstitious chafacter, and remained foi 
several j’ears deaf to the* thunders of the Church j hut the jirolongod 
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miseries of an €Lterdict,* which was enforced with extreme severity 
throughout the kingdom, at last subdued his spirit, and he son'ow- 
fully parted with the faithful Bertha, whom ho never ceased bitterly 
to regret to the end of his days. About the year 1006 he contracted 
a second alliance, marrying Constance, daughter of tlie Count 
of Toulouse and Quercy. The new queen was beautiful, but withal 
of an imperious, overbearing temper : she ruled her husband with 
a rod of iron ; and various anecdotes remain to attest the meek 
fjaticnce with which Kobert endured her tyranny, and his kind in- 
genuity in shielding others from its eflects. The chroniclers com- 
plain that*the favour of the queen now attracted to the French court 
a crowd of Strangers from Aquiiaine-«^a frivolous, luxurious, dissi- 
pated race, whose extravagant style of dress, combined with loose 
morals, had a pefnicious effect among the Franks, tending greatly 
to corruj^t tlie ancient simplicity and sobriety of their charactcr.t 
Making allowance, liowe\er, for the narrowness of monkisli preju- 
dice, and the general rudeness of manners in tlie north, avo may 
•infer from tlijs statement that the superior civilization and elegance 
of soutlieru society had now begun to make its way into thr re- 
moter provinces. A taste for art and literature had always lingered 
among the Gallo -Roman population of Laiiguedoc and the shores of 
the Mediterranean; and this had received of late years a great im- 
jinlse from their intercourse witfi the Saracens of Spain, at tliat time 
the most refined and enliglitened people of Europe. 

f 4. The eleven til century opened with a season of extraordinary 
excitement throughout the Christian world. It w^as universally 
l)€dioved, from a mistaken interxiretation of a ])assa.ge in tlie Apoca- 
4ypse,3: that tlie end of alf things was close at liand. The business 
arid the ])leasures of life were suddenly suspended ; the concerns of 
commerce and agriculture — all provision for tomiionil interest — gave 
way to the one absorbing consideration of imiiending judgment and 
eternity. The 'ihurches were tno small to contain the thronging 
crowd* § of terrified suppliants for mercy. Property of all kinds — 
lands, money, houses, castles — was hastily lx*qucathed to the cathe- 
drals and tnonasieries, in the hope that these sacriBces iniglit avail 
to purchase favour and safety in the life to come.§ The dAaded 

• The account usually given of the personal sulferings and privations of 

King Kobert during the interdict rests on the authority of Csudinal Peter 
Dam ani, who wrote sixty years afterwaids. It is rejected, as evidently exag- 
gcra‘..e(i, by Sisniondi, H. Martin, and other writers, 
t'hroniqiie de KaouJ Glaber, iii. ch. 9. 

X Kcvel. XX. 1—7. ** 

§ Most of the charters of endowinent granted at this time tiomineni'e with 
the fojmuln — “ Appropinquante mundi termiuo, et iinmmente ejua ruinA,” 

&c. ^c. 
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pericMl approached, arrived, and j>assed away ; and etiTi tlic eartli re- 
mained unmoved on its foundations. Gradually, as tim^ wore on, 
men’s minds resumed a calmer .tone ; but a profound impression 
had \)eeii made, of which the clergy skilfully took advanta;j:o to re- 
estahlish their own ascendency, and to enrich the Chni-ch hy the 
zealous nmniriccnlce of the faithful. Within the next few years the 
churcbes were restorcid, enlargeTl, cmbellislied, throughout 
and Italy. It was the beginning of that wondei ful architectural 
movement of the middle ages which has covered Kurojui with it§ 
glorious monuments of Christian art and Christian .stdl^-devotion, 
'iTie abbey of St. Martin at Tours, tlie splendid churcfi ol‘ St. 
Aiguan at Orleans, the cartiedrals of Perignciix, Aiigoulfane, and 
(Vihova, are among the many reinarkahle foundations (latiiig from 
the reign of Uohert the Pious ; to which were mtdod, lab^r in the 
ceniury, the magnificent abbeys of Cluuy, Yczelai, and St. S(‘rniii at 
'J'oiilmisc. 

§ 5. "I'his religious ardour was still at its height when news 
arrived that the church of the Holy Sepulchre at J^trusalem had* 
been totally destroyed by Hakim, the Fatimite cali]>h of Egypt, 
with circiiin stall CCS of revolting blasphemy and insult. Tliis out- 
rage raised a storm of indignation throughout Europe ; and in J'Vrince 
especially it wa& avenged by a merciless persecution of the Jews, 
vrho were supT'Osed to have secrct.l>^ incited tlie infidels to perpetrate 
the crime. The Jews were cvciywliere subjected to extortion, 
banishment, torture, imprisonment, massacre. At Sens, where 
proscril>ed sect had found temporary shelter, they were Imnted nnt 
and [Hit lo death with fearful cruelty imder tne immediate direc- 
tion of Uobert liims{df (lOlfi). 

"J'lie spirit ol jierseciilion showed itself soon afterwards in a new" 
pliase, on the discovery of certain heretics at Orleans, wIjo were 
accnsc^d of reviving the worst errors of the Maiiicha3ans. Their 
leaders were two priests, canons 6f the church of the Holy Cross at 
Oilcans, one of whom held the ollice of confessor to Queen Coirstance, 
KolitM’t assembled at Orleans a council (1022) consisting of 
bishops, abbots, and religious laymen, bciore whom the sec- 
tiiruifi ]>ric\sts were interrogated as to their o]anioii^.. far as 

c^an be ascertained, they seem* to have held the eternity of 
matter; while tliey denied the inspiration of the t)hl Testament, 
the doclniies of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Peal Presence, 
the efficacy of the sa«;rameiits, and tlie utility of praying to saints, 
^i'iioy also taiurbt that we arc saved not by obedience, to God’s ]&w, 
but by faith only, finally, they condei#ued the ordinance of mar- 
riage, and forbade the use of animal food. U'hesc tenets are nearly 
identical with Ihosti ascribed to the 2^aviricia7t6, oth(;rwdse called 
a sect wdiich sprung up in the East during the seventh 
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century, and %as severely persecuted by siveral Greek emperors. 
Their heresy varied but little from tliat of the (Gnostics, Docetaj, 
and Cerintliuius, of the i)rimitivo age, and had much in common 
with that of the Albigenses of later times. 

Great ellbrts were made to induce the accused priests to recant, 
but in vam : they displayed immoveable constaAcy, and declared 
themselves prepared for the last extremity. Being at length pro- 
nounced contumacious, they were delivered over to the secular arm ; 
5nd, together witli eleven others of the same persuasion, publicly 
burnt at ^ho stake. As they were led to execution, Queen Con- 
stance, mgardless alike of her sex, her rank, and tlie first dictates' of 
humanity, sTruck the unfortunate Stcj^ien, her former confessor, so 
violently with a small staff tipped with iron, winch she carried in 
her haral, that Sue of Ins eyes was dashed from its socket. I'his 
barbarous act was justified, and even applauded, as an instanc(! of 
zeal for th(i truth triumphing over natural respect and affection, 
'i’hesc heretics of Orleans were the first who suffered death in 
^France on ncnount of religion since the days of Uie heathen })eTse- 
cutions. The example caused universal terror, but tlic evil, though 
checked for the moment, was not cxtir}>atcd : it reappeared at dif- 
ferent intervals and under several transfosmations, but always with 
thc same tyx)c of a bol(f denial of myst/Crious doctrfiie, and an ai)peal 
to scasc and reason in oi^position to faith. 

§ ff . The declining years of the amiable Kobort were not destined to 
pass ill the enjoyment of repose. His sums, disgusted by the inso- 
lent and factious conduct of their mother, Ifeagued together in rebellion, 
summoned their followers to arms, and seized iJjKin several of the royal 
tastles and domains, of which they appropriated the revenues, ^'lie 
kiug, like his uiifortuiiab) jiredecessor Louis le Ddbonuaire, was com- 
IKilled to march again.st his rebellious children, who, alter a lengthened 
and bloody campaign in Burgundy, were defeated and reduced to 
Bubmission. I’ut the 'gentle Bjiirii of Kobert sunk under thein-essure 
of tbi» unnatural conflict ; tranquillity had scarcely been restoiod 
when he fell ill at the castle of Melun, and breathed his last on the 
20th duly, 1031, at the age of sixty, after a reign of thirty-five 
years. * • 

If Bobert was not an enterprising or brilliant sovereign, he was an 
upright, kind-hearted, and excellent man; — qualities which de- 
servedly endeared him to all classes of his subjects. Ills loss was 
long and sincerely lamented, esiiecially by the poor, to whom hia 
COJ#ipassionate charity had been unbounded. His name and memor>' 
are still familiar from th<?^maiiy beautiful hymns of his composition 
which have been adopted into the services of the Church, among 
others that commencing, “ 0 Constautia rnartynim,” which is said 
to Imvf, been written at the desire of his wife, w'ho was anxious that 
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the musical talents <Jf her husband should be exercised in her 
honour. Seeing her own name in the first line, the queen was satis- 
fied that her request had been complied with, and inquired nc 
further. 

§ 7. Henry I., 1031-10G0. — No sooner was Robert entombed 
at St. Denis than the turbulent Constance intrigued with the great 
vassals to oppose the pcaceahfe succession of Prince Henry, and 
Jo obtain the crown for her yonngc'st and favourite son Robert. 
Tier chief supporter was the ambitious and powerful Eudes, Count 
of Blois, Cljartres, and Champagne, by whose exertiong^ the league 
soon assumed so threatening an aspect that Henry, finding himself 
almost defenceless, hastencTl into Normandy with a few faithful 
attendants, and invoked the protection and succour of Duke Robert, 
the son end succc'sscr of Richard sans Peur, who had died in 1028. 
Robert, whom the liistorians have sinnamcvl the Magnificent, re- 
s])onded no])Iy to the apjieal of his suzerain, and at once took iij) 
arms to maintain his cause. He attacked the revolted barons amj 
def(3ated the redoubtable Count Eudes in three pitched® battles. IThe 
reckless daring of the Duke of Normandy in this camjiaign inspired 
such general terror as to procure for him the designation, by wliich 
lie became poiiularly kiio\f-n, of Robert “ le Di/ible,’’ or the Devil. The 
rebellious nobles soon found that ih^y wei'c overmatched; one by one 
they abandoned the party of the queen-mother, and made their sub- 
mission to Heniy ; and Constance determined to resign the contest 
and seek a reconciliation with her son. Henry Iwhavcd with 
magnanimous forbearanc^; he confirmed hi^ brother Robert in 
the duchy of Burgundy, which was tyansmilted to his yiosterity 
through upwards of three centuries ; and Jiaving granted certain 
advantages to his motlier, was peaceably acknowledged throughout 
tlie kingdom. Queen Constance survived but a short time the 
humiliation of her defeat : this princess, who for so many years had 
tormented her own family and embroiled tlie State, expired at Melun 
in July, 1032. 

Henry, after the tirecedent of many fonner sovereign^, w^as com- 
ytelled to pay dear for the assistance by which he had secured his 
throve. Robert of Nonnandy qbtamod from him the cession of 
Gisors, Ghaiimont, Pontoise, and the whole district called the Vexin, 
comprised between the Oise and the E])te. This acquisition brought 
the Norman frontier within tw'enty miles of the capital of France. 

§ 8. A fearful famine, by which France w^as visited about this 
time, occiv’ioned throughout the country miseries almost unimrallplod 
in history. For three years in succcssidR the liarvcsts haxi failed 
through incessant heavy rains and a general derangement of the 
seasons. Food was obtainable only at e.xSrbitant prices; and the 
poorer classes, after enduring unheard-of sufferings, were driven at 
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last to the most* revolting expedients to appease their hunger. An 
innkee{>er 5car Macon was burnt alive for having massacred no less 
than forty-eight unhappy wayfarers, whose bodies had afterwards 
been devoured. Human flesh was publicly exposed for sale in the 
market of Toumus, Such was the mortality produced by the famine 
tliat uunihers of corpses were left unburied in the rilreets and on the 
highways : this attracted multi tudes'of wolves from the forests, who 
attacked indiscriminately the living and the dead, so that entire dis-^ 
trtets became deiH>]>ulated. “ At length,” says the chronicler, “by 
the mercy (jf God the waters were assuaged, and the sky began to 
brighten the breath of the winds became propitious, and the cala- 
mities of the earth drew towards tlieir eVOse.” The harvest of 1034 
was one of prodigious abundance, surpassing the entire produce of 
three ordinary yea':^s. 

This terrible infliction did not pass away wn'thoiit remorkable 
results. Amid the general consternation and despondency, the voice 
of the Church made itself heard in behalf of suflering humanity; 
synods were h^dd in all parts of the country, and decrees were passed 
for the Hipression of violence and tyranny, the protection of life a.nl 
property, and the maiuteiiaiicc of mutual forbearance and charity. 
'I'ho “ IV'acc of Go(^l,” as it was called, solemnly proclaimed 
throughout the laud, and hailed with the utmost erlthusiasm by all 
classes. Idie severest penal tic8‘'^vere denounced against all who 
should infringe it: even the privilege of sanctuary, so inviolable in 
all ordinary cases of crime, was expressly denied to tlie ofTender 
But when the excitement wiiich i>roduced these extravagant mea- 
sures had subsided, it was found impossible to enforce them in 
])Vactice. With the return of ])lenty and prosperity, the lessons of 
adversity were forgotUm ; and oppression, rapine, outrage, bloodshed, 
once more became ]irevalent. llie councils which had established 
the “ Peace of God” in 1035, on reassembling five years later, were 
compelled to modify their resolutions ; and instead of abolishing 
war altogether, confined themselves to the more practicable task of 
endeavouring to mitigate its evils. The re^sult was the institution 
of the “Trflce of Oixl” (1041), which provided that all hostilities, 
public and private, should be suspended from tlie Wednesday cvciflng 
in each week until the following M&iday morning, that period being 
marked out for sanctification in memory of the passion and resur- 
rection of the Redeemer. The entire seasons of Advent and Lent, 
together with all the great festivals, v/ere included in this merciful 
proh’Jbition. Ofibnders against the “Truce of God” incurred the 
penalty of death, which mi5ht bo commuted however by pecuniary 
fine : they were liable also to excommunication and banishment. 

The legislation of the' feudal age in this particular was un- 
doubtedly of important service to the cause of humanity, civiliza- 
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tion, and religion. Tliougb never probably observei>'w ith strictness, 
the Truce was never abolished ; it greatly abridged the* miseries of 
priv'^ate war; furthered the process of agriculture and commerce, 
which were placed under its special protection ; and did much 
towards tlic restoration of social confidence and order. 

§ 9. The history of France during the reign of Henry I. is to bo 
sought nilJieriii tlie niovemcrHs of the great vassals of the crowui 
tfaii in tliosc of their liommai sovereign. The king was indolent 
aij(i inactive: liis life uneventful and devoid of interest. Many of 
ills feudatories, on the other hand, were men of remarkable energy 
of character and adventurous spirit: of these Hubert of >^ormandy, 
suriiarned the Devil, demands our chief attention. 

Kobcit of Normandy was strongly susjiected of having xu'oeured 
his elevation hy the crime of fratricide. He hail entcTtained hi« 
elder brother, Duke iliehard III., with seveial of his barons, at a 
great haiupiet at Fahiise : on their return to Houeii all the guests 
were suddenly taken ill, and died in a few hours, witli evident 
sjunptoms of prison. Hobert immediately took jkibscssiou of the 
duchy, imprisoning in a convent his brother’s orjihaii child, the 
rightful heir. The new duke displayed gi-eat capacity, and distin- 
guished himself by bi.s*wailike courage and enterprise, so that the 
Kormaris were reconciled t(^ his dominion, lie had teen the 

cliiof instrument, as we have secit, of ]»lacing Henry on tlie tlironc. 
Three vears later he made a successful cxi)cdition against Alan 
Duke of Brittany, Avliom he comjiellcd to ])ay him homage, acknow- 
ledging that lie held the duchy as a dopemlent fief of Norrnandj". 
Not long afterwards Hohert put in execution a dt'sign which lie had 
clierislied for some time past of making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and <loiiig penance for his sins at the tomb of the Iledeemer. 
The mother of the fanatic caliph Hakem Lad recently been con- 
verted to D'Uristianity ; and the cliurch of the Hol}'^ Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, having been carefully rebuilt under her direction, was 
visited 1)3" a iiever-ceiLsiug stream of pilgrims from the West, in 
every grade of society, including numbers even of the female sex. 
The Duke of Normandy, who doubtless suliercd secroily from the 
patfgs of ri'inorse, assembled his nobles and announo-i'vl his approach- 
ing depasture for the P^^ast. *J’l?ey anxiously begged that ho would 
not leave tiiem without a head during his absence, upon which 
Robert ])resented to them his only son William, a child of seven 
ycara old, whom, notwithstanding his illegitimate birth, ho desig- 
nated his heir and successor to the dukedom. ^J’he barons 
willingly accepted liiin, and ratified the^choicc h}" the oath of alle- 
giance. ^riiis child was the offspring of his father’s amour with the 
beautiful Arlette, daughter of a tanner at'P’alaiso: he was destined 
in the scqiuJ not onlj^ to inherit his paternnl possessions in Nor- 
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itiandy, but also^to win the crown of Englandf and descend tc |->oe- 
terity under •('he proud title of William the Conqueror, 

Robert set out on his pilgrimage, the greater part of which he is 
said to have yxjrformed on foot ; he reached the Holy City, where he 
duly discharged his vow, with every outward token of profound con- 
trition ; but on his return he fell dangerously ill while traversing 
Asia Minor, and with dinieulty reached Nic/ea in llithynia, where ho 
died, not Without suspicion of having been poisoned, in July, 1035. 

§^10. The barons of Normandy, upon tlic death of Robert the Devil, • 
refused to acknowledge the bastard W'illiam as his successor, not- 
withstanding the oath of fealty they had so lately sworn to him/ 
William at tirs\ received the assistance ofi tlie King of Franco, hut 
the feeble-minded Llenry afterwards changed sides, and attjxcked thti 
son of the faithful v^issal and ja’otectorto wJioiii he owed his throne. 
But William’s genius and valour triumphed ; he utterly routed the 
king’s aiiny at Morlcincr, and in 1058 brought the war to an end 
by a victory at Varaville on the Dive, aftbr whicli reverse lleijr^> 
\^hs glad to arrsiigc terms of peace, and interfered no further in the 
affairs of Normandy during Die short remainder of his reign. 

§ 11. ITcnry I. was three limes married ; he ha<l no issue either 
by his first or second consort; and interja’etipg this as a penalty foT 
having contracted allian<?cs (although unconsciously) within tlie 
prohibited degrees, he resolved tlu^ his third choice should be siicii 
as to exempt liim from all j)ossi]>ility of a similar misfortune. A<-- 
cordiiSgly he demanded the hand of Anne, daughter of Yaroslav 
Grand Duke of Muscovy — a country thru recently converted to 
Christiauity, and alinSst unknown to the rest ol Europe. By Dus 
KiTSsian princess, to whom he was mated in 1051, Henry had two 
sons, the eldest of whom received the name of Fhilip, in memory of 
the supposed descent of his mother from the family of the ancient 
kings of Macedon. 

Tiie deatli of Henry l.#took pdace in August, *1000, in the twenty* 
ninth year of his reign. The harmless insigniticanci! of his cha- 
racter may be inferred from the intiillerence of the contemporary 
writers, by wliom he seems to have been almost wholly overlooked 
and forgotten. • ip 

§ 12. PniLip L, 1000-1108. — Bhflip I. was a boy of scarcely eight 
years old when he succeeded to the throuc. His fathei had made 
provision for his minontj'- by naming as his guardian Baldwin V. 
Count of Flanders, who had married the Princess Adola, sister to 
Henrj[, This prince discharged his ollice with strict fidelity, honoin- 
ably to himself and with adrantage to the kingdom ; but unhatipdy 
his regency lasted only seven years, and at his death m 1007 tlu* 
young king was left entirely to his own guidance, before lie liftd 
attained the age of fifteen. He had received a good education, and 
FHANCB, I 
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was not deficient in nmderstanding ; but he carty discovered a 
strong propensity to voluptuousness and debauchery, and these soon 
became the ])redoruinaut vices gf bis chamcler. 

It was during the minority of Philip that that ever-memorable 
expedition took ])lace which resulted in the establishment of a Mor- 
man dynasty uiybn the throne of England. The details of this event 
belong more properly to Phi^ish history. Jt may be mentioned, 
however, that William of Normandy, having resolved on his great 
‘enterprise, thought it right, before setting out, to pay a visit to /jis 
youthful suzerain at St. frermain-en-Laye. In this interview he 
re(pie.sted Philip U) assist him, according to feudal usage’ in prose- 
cuting what he corisiderc^d’diis just claims upon tlio English crown ; 
and ])romised that, should his attein])t prove successful, he would 
pay homage for the conquered kingdom, holding it, like his duchy of 
Normandy, as a fief of France. Philip, by the advice of his barons, 
refused this apiilication, fearing, on the one band, that in the eve‘nt 
of success the Normans would become more indopi'ndent and in- 
tractable than ever, and, on tlie oIIut, that in case of faiinre Fiance 
would diaw upon itself the indignation and violent hostility of the 
whole English nation. William was by no means discouraged; 
with unfaltering eonfKk'nee in his (ovii genius and resources, he set 
sail from St. Vjih'ry in Septemh<v’;, lOGiJ ; won the decisive battle of 
Hastings on the 11th of October following; and w^as crowned King 
of Jhiglaud at Westminster on Christmas-daj’. 

The success of tins extraordinary undertaking was doubtless owing 
in gr^'iit measure to the ])restige of another mfpvelloua achievement 
of tlie Normans a k'W years }>rovi<iu.s]y — namely, the conquest of 
Apulia and Sicily, and tbe foundation of a flourishing monarchy in 
Sonlhcrri Italy. Eaily in the century a band of Norman pilgrims, 
returning from the Holy Land, had rendenid such important servicti 
to tlie liuki; of Naples in a contest with one of his vassals, that in 
return the Huke granted to them the town of A versa, witli a small 
territory Burrounding it. iiie tidings soon reached France and the 
new .settlers were jnme'l by ijuiner(»us reinforcements of their counlry- 
' men, tliuhting for adventure, gain, and seir-advanceuieiit. Among 
tithkrs, the ten sons of iVincied de Hauteville, a baro'h in the iieigh- 
Wiuihood t>f? Coiitnnces, anived al Aversa ; they served with distinc- 
tion nntler the Patrician Mauiaces against the Saracens in Sicily ; 
luit Iiaving been treacbciously defrauded of tbeir stiiailated share of 
the spoil, they turned their arms against the Greeks, totally defeated 
them iiva pitched battle- in 1040, and Ix'came masters of the Vv'hole 
of Ajiulia, which they proceeded to divic^ie amongst them, William, 
Burnamed l^ras de Fer, the eldest of the brothers, taking the title of 
Count of Apulia. 1'his gieat success jirocured for the adventurers 
many and powerful enemies. l*ope Leo IX., Henry HI. of Ger- 
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many, and the (?retiks of the Eastern Empir^, coalesced against 
them ; but at the battle of Civitella (1053) the Normans Avere once 
more signally vichnious. Tlio ^xjpe was taken prisoner, and was at 
length compelled to issue a bull granting to Humirey de Hauteville 
and his successors the investiture of all that they alr^^dy ^xissessed, 
and all tliat they might hereafter concpier, in Apulia and Giilahria, 
to be held as a fief for ever of ibe Holy See. The new dukedom 
]ms,sed soon afterwards to Ilol)ert Guiacard, the most renowned of the 
brotfiers De Hauteville ; and the conquest of Sicil}^ having been cum- 
])]etod by Koger, the youngest of the family, the Norman pos- , 

sessions in Jtaly.embraced, m the course of a few years, the whole oi 
the modern kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

The fame oi these Jirilliant exploits resounded throughout Europe. 
The iirowess of the Norman warriors was universally ap])laiided, 
their good fortune cveryAvhere envied ; so that, when William an- 
nounced his designs upon England, thousands of bold soldiers 
jir^sscd into his ranks from all parts of France; and every man in his 
army felt confidTait beforehand of acquiring wealth, power, and 
glory in the conquest of the Saxons. 

§ 13. In 1075 the jealousy which Philip had not unnaturally con- 
ceived agayist William of Ey gland, now asoverCign far jnore }K)wevlnl 
than himself, led him to promise suj^port to some of that monarch’s 
revolted vassals in Brittany. C’^mibiumg his forces with those of Alain 
Duke gf Brittany, lie comjielled William to raise the siege of Dol, 
and retire with considerable loss. The same reiusuna disposed him to 
give st*cret encouragt-uieiiit to William’s eldest son, Pohert Gourihose, 
wdiOj disa])ponitc‘d of the gcvtirnment of Normand)', rose in arms 
against his lather, and for several years mainlaiiietl a desultory civil 
war throughout the duchy. William seems lor some lime to have 
observed remarkable forbearance txnvards his suzeiiun ; but at length 
his irritation overcame him, and he sent to demand from Philip tlui 
restoration of the district ciilied the Vexin, which had been imjustly 
resumed by* the crown during his long minority. Philip treated the 
claim with dc^jsion, and added insolence and coarse sarcasm to his 
relusal of redress. U[)on this the King of England, justly exas]>e- 
rated, invaded anef ravaged the dis])utg|l teiTitory, 'and took by assault 
the town of Mantes, which he committed to the ilames. As he rode 
incautiously among the smoking ruins, his horse’s foot slipped ujxin 
some hot ashes, and William, thrown lorwards on the saddle, received 
a serious injury. He was remov’^ed immediately to Rouen, and after- 
wards tft the monastery of St. Gervais in the outskirts of that city : 
here, after lingering for six weeks, he died on the iOth September, 
1087. 

§ 14. Ju order to gratify his liabitual licentiousness, Philip, whose 
pnvato revenues were scanty, liad recourse to Mie scandalous cxi)edieiU 
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«.>f oflTering for sale, to the highest bidder, tlie bisfeoj^iics and other 
valuable ecclesiastical preferments; the proceeds of this unhallowed 
traffic being expended in riot and debaucherj^ Such wholesale simony 
was not liiely to escape the censure of a j)ontiff so sLendy uncompro- 
mising as Gregory VJI., who at this time filled the chair of St. Peter, 
As oai’Jy as 1073, tlie very year of his aecession, the pojie addi'essed 
to one of the French bisliops a letter full of iii(hgnant lemonstrana^s 
and menaces against tlie royal offender. In th(j next year he wrote 
'on the same subject to all tlic prelates collectively: — “It is ^^our 
king, or rather your tyrant, wlio, yielding to file seductions of th(‘ 
'devil, is the cause of all your calamities, lie has defiled liis youth 
witii every Bpeci(‘s of iiiKain^n Not less weak than miserabh', ho 
knows not how fo rule the kingdom intrusted to Ins charge; and 
not only does he abandon Ins subji cts to cnine Ify relaxing tlu' lnuids 
of authority, but ho encoiii ages them b\ his own example to every- 
tliing winch it is forbidden (o do or even to name.” Uregor\^ con- 
cluded by ihreatsS of excommumcalion, mterdiet, and even deposition, 
unless the king should forthwith niiounce his imiueties and gi/e 
j^ruofs of rejxaitance. i^iilip promised amendment, and for a while 
suspended, or at h;iist caretnily concealed, hus simoniacal jiractices ; 
but afterwards relapsed into the same excesses. The wliole attention 
of the iKijie, however, was now ^jccupied ‘’by the war of invesUliires 
with the Kin])eror Henry JV\, and he forbore to carry matleis to ex- 
tremity against the King ut France. 

Growing hardened m vice, Philip proceeded, in 1002, to a still 
more outrageous violation of jmblic decency, winch has lelt an in- 
dehble stain ujion his mcaiiorv. He li.ad long beem weary ol his queen 
Berilia, and, alihoiigli she hail home him several children, had dm^eu 
her Irom his jm'sence and impusoned her in tlie castle of Montreuil. 
Uurmg a visit wliicli he paid at Tours to Foiiliiues le Pechm, Count 
of Aijjru, the king conceived a violent j)assiun lor Bertrade de- Mont- 
Jbrt, tlie conntV wife^ reputeil the most bea itiful woman in the king- 
dom. 'J'he countess, who had maiTied her husband not from affec- 
tion, but for file sake f>f his rank and power, was easily piTsuaded to 
elope Irom him and to jnm IMalip at Orleans; and since slie had pre- 
viously exacted from the enamoured monarch a ]>ro“mse to make her 
ilie partner of Ins throne, two bisliops were pi evaded upon, after 
much difficulty, to ])ionounce the Church’s benedict, iou iqwiu this 
adulterous union. 'J’Jje (.^nint of Anjou and liobiirt of Flanders, 
father of the reinidinted Bertha, instantly took up arms, but without 
any serious result. The Church on tins o(x:asion exercised a prompt 
and wholesome discipline : a papal logat ) was sent info France, who, 
assembling a iiafion.al council at Autun (1094), excomrnmiicattMi the 
guilty pair, and forbade Philq) to make use of any of the ensigns of 
loyalty until he should abaudun Bertrade and submit to canonicaJ 
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j)enance. The Idn^ was in reality quite indiflereftt to the thunders of 
the Holy See f but, warned by the example of Henry IV., he judged 
it prudent to avoid the dangers of an open rupture ; he therefore tem- 
^)ori6ed, laid aside his crown and sceptre, im]>]orcd forgiveness of the 
>oj>e, but at the saine time declined to separate from Bertrade. In 
1095 ho was a Rcooiid time anathemaiised Pope Urban II. at the 
Council of Olerniont ; and an interdict was laid upon all the places in 
which the king and his paramour miglit sojourn, PJiilip continued 
to dhks(‘juhlc ; submissive in his outward ])Voibssions, he treated tlie 
matt(!r jestingly in private, and made no change whatever in Ids 
manner of UTc. Bertrade was crowned at Troyes, enjoyed the title of 
queen, <and had ‘lour children by \\^juse legitimacy however 

was never ailmitit'd. Meanwhile the unfortunate Bertha dii‘cl, broken- 
hearted, in her ]>risou*at Montreuil. 

§ 15. Under oilier circumsiances, the jxipcs, now rnijiclly^ ascending 
to the zenith of tlieir jxiwer, would not have |>emiittod themselves to 
he tiius braved with iminmity ; but the mind of Urban IJ. was at 
this juncf.ure aKswrb(‘d in a project of niomcntous magnitude, which 
dtunanded the cordial cxx)pera.tion ol all (’iirislian princes ; and he fell 
that it was no time for alienating any EurojKian potentate, least of all 
a King of France. It was from flic Comicil cH (Vermont that that 
spiritHstirring summons went forth tj|tlie Cliristian world which was 
answered by the tirsl. Chusade. 

Alx)\e tw'eiity years jireviously, Palestine, then a ]>rovince of the 
Saracen* empire, had been invaded and conquered by the Sdjukian 
Turks, a baiharian tribe from Central Asia. 'J’hey ca]>tured Jenisa- 
leni ill lOTfl, an<l celebraled tln^p- triumph by w^anUady profaning tlie 
Holy Places, in.sultmg and jM-rsecutiiig the clergy and i>ilgi-ims, and 
'si.bjectiiig the lielpless mhalutants to every kind of savage cnielty. 
Europe was soon filled wdth heartrending accounts of the outrages 
and sufferings endured by the oppressed Christians ; and the enthusi- 
astic Gregory Y II. conceivi^ the design of leading a vast craifederatc 
Jiost against the. infidels, and cxjK'lling them from tlie Holy Land. 
But that nobl(*-miiided pjiitiff, wliose Avhole energies were engagexl in 
a deaix?rato struggle with the German Em]>ii'o, di(*d in 1085 wdtliont 
accomphsliing Ins purjxise; and Ins successors, althoujzli the progres? 
of th(* d’nrks in the East became daily more alarming, and the tyranny 
practised at Jenisalein more odious and intoleiable, allowed the scJumie 
to sink mlo abeyance. 

It Avas reserved for an obscure ascetic to give Ibat irresistible in)- 
pulse to^lie mind of Christendom which produced and sustained for 
t VO centuries the mighty onterf/nse uf the soldiers of the cross, iVter, 
calltHl the Hermit, a ixxir monk of the diccese of Amiens, made tlie 
pilgrimage to Jeiusalem in 1094; and was struck wnth horror, grief, 
ftivl indignation at what he there Avitnessed of the miseries heajxjd 
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upon th3 Christiar^, and the saci-ilcgious insults ^tr<*red to the shrine 
of the llodeemer. His ardent, visionary tem])L*rament, joined to 
sincere piet}’, led liim to imagine himself the chosen instrument of 
Heaven fur r(3dressing tliese ‘gi'iovoiis wrongs, and rescuing the Holy 
City from the dominion of the nnheliever. Furnishing himscdf witli 
letters of recoftimendation from the Greek Patriarch, Peter rcturne*ci 
to Europe and hastened to Home, where his pathetic and impassioned 
naiTativo ]jrcH.hiecd a deep impression ujKin Pope Urban IJ. 'llie 
]X)pe rosolv(;d at length to make a grand effort to unite all Olmstiau 
nations in an expedition for the dtdiverance of Jerusalem ; and Petei 
was dismissed with a cliarge to proclaim the holy wai^, And excite the 
t'aUliliil of all classes tobtaho part in it, as a sure •means of working 
out tlieir siilvation. The llennit fulfilled his commission with apos- 
tolic fervour and [)ersc‘vci-anee. Yet the receptirt^j of the project in Italy 
was at first partial and micertain ; at the council of Pnicenza, in 
March, 101)5, the Cireek Emjx*ror Alexis plc*adi'd earnestly, hy his 
ambass;utor, for aid against the Turks, but m(‘t with a lukewarm 
n!S]>onse; and the amncil separalcd without makii^g any engagcihenl 
lor a war in Palestine. 

Tlie d('cisive movement was to originate north of the Alps. No 
scKinor did the Ilermjt announce his message in France, than ho was 
everywlK^rc ceceived with prolnund syrfipathy and uriojtamplcd en- 
tliiisiasni. The austerity oi rns character and manners, his wild 
attirc', his vehement eloquence, his intense d(*])th of emotion, his sell- 
denying chanty, his stirring ai->]>eali5 to all that is noblest n‘iid most 
generous iu <uir iiat.ure — all this }X)wcrfully affeeted the excitable 
multitude. Tl>e ]>reaclier was rcvereiictMi 'as a saint, an a]X)stle, a 
messenger diivct fj*om heaven ; tliousands of voices were u]-)bfted fiu’ 
tlie sacred cause he advocat{‘d ; the rich offered tlieir wealth, the pcHir 
and infirm their prayers; all who could bear arms eagerly devotid 
tlieir lives to the glorious end of rescuing from infidel pollution tlie 
soil consecrated by^the jiassioii’of the Divine lledeemer. 

Urban liad n]»pointed a second council to be held at*, Clermont in 
Auvergne, in November 1095. This assembly was attended by 
upwards of L’30 aich bishops and bishops; and sutn was the innu- 
Wierable, euiicourse of people who thronged to vutness the proceed- 
ings, that it was necessary' to hold the meetings in the market- 
place, and ev^en in the open fields around the city. On the day 
named for the tenth session of the council Url>an mounted a throne 
projiared for him in the great square of Clermont ; he 'W'ajs sur- 
itmndcd by Ids cardinals, and at Ids side appeared the heri\iit Peter, 
hearing liis pi Igi ini's sfafl and clad tvith the coarse woollen cloak 
wdiich had won for him so large a share of popular attention and 
respect. Peter first addressed the vast assemblage, and in words 
of thrilling power recapitulated the sad story of the desolation oi 
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Jerusalem, aiid«the calamities, tortures, andg dc\e;radation endured 
by lier (Jhrietian inhabitants. The pope hiiiiself followed ; he })ad 
liitherto been cautious and reserved, but was now evidently fired 
by the contfipous eloquence of the humbler missionary, ilis dis- 
course was a glowing appeal to all the dee]K‘St passions and incentives 
of his audience; he dwelt on the glory of self-sacrif)ce, the ru*ces^ity 
of appeasing tlie Divine wiath and vengeance’, the certainty of 
ample lecoinpcnce both in this world and the next for all Oiat tliey 
should undergo in such a holy cause. Urban concluded with tluf 
solemn declaration of Oh list, “lie lliat loveth lather or mother 
more thaif ^e is not worthy of me. Uveiy one that hath forsakefi 
houses, or brefhren or sisters, or fatlicr oi iuothor, or wife or cliiklven, 
or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a bundrodlold, and shall 
inherit everlaatinj^life.” Scarcely had the last sentence passed the 
pontiff’s lips, when a loud, tumultuous, universal sliout arose, “ It 
is the will of Go<l ! It is the will of firod Urban, interpreting 
this afjonlaneous cry as a manifest ja-oof of Divine inspiration, 
fteereod that it^should bo taken as the motto or rallying word of the 
Christian army in the arduous struggle about to commence. '!'b(‘ 
whole assembly tlien knelt in confession, and leeeived the abso- 
lution of the holy father; alter which lhoy.sands ol‘ eager devotees 
bound tTiemsclves by oath to av(‘ngc the cause of^CMis C’luist in 
I’alostine, and received in token </ their engagement a cioss of red 
cloth alVexcd on (he right shoulder. F’roiii this Ijadge tliey ware 
llKMiCeforth distinguished as the ovist's^ and then (‘iiterja’ise as th(‘ 
Crusade. 'J’he first ecclesiastic wdio assumed the cross was Adhemar 
Uishop of Lc Puy, f^dioin tla; pope appointed to accompany tl’e 
e'ijjedition ni tin* qualilv ol legale; the liist tenijioral piiiu'e wIjo 
tbllowed his eMiTnj>le was the j^owerfiil IJaymond dc St. (idles, 
Count of 'fou louse. 

The Church was lavisii in its grant of ju i v ilegt'S, and (svia-y sj^ecics 
Oi encouragement, s}ari,^ual and temporal, tcT all w ho slmuld enlist 
under thy banner of the cross. The crusader was, i])so facto, absolved 
fiom bis sms, and oblained plenary remission of all canonical 
penance.’^ ^ie was placed under the special itrotection oi the 
Aj)ostles I’etcrtand I’anl, and I hereby aliiclded Imm all violence or 
inulftstation, both in ]icrsori and property ; any one Avho might 
presume to injure him incurred the senlencci of cxeoinnuinication 
until he should make complete rej)aration. Death during the 
pilgrimage w^as announced be a certain j)assj>ort to a gloiious 
inhei^tance in I’aradisc. 

Never bad such a marvellous outburst of mingh'd military and 

** “ Quicunque jn o sola devotione, non pro hono. is veJ pc*ciinnx:*idef»hone, ad 
li1>eraudam Eocksisim Dei Jfirusa]«*m piofectus facrit, ilei illud pro omrii 
paMiiten^id reputetur.'' — Cone, Clermont, 
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religious frenzy beennvitncsscd in the annals of tJit world. Every 
Eiirojican nation engaged more or less deeply in the dangers, diffi- 
culties, and glories of the crusade ; it seemed as if the entire con- 
tinent, iipheavcd from its foundations and impelled by some resist- 
less motive ])rinciple, was about to precipitate itself in one stuj»endous 
mass nijon th(^ "shores of Asia. Put the history of the movement 
IS sjiocially and insejiarahly fdentifjcd with tljat of Prance. I'lie 
^undertaking was thoroughly congenial to the chivalrous character 
of the l^Vcnch nation, aiid occasioned in fact the eailiest develbp- 
niont of its force and vigour. It was in the heart of, France tliat 
the crusade was first resolved on and ]»ioclnime<]. Phe missionary 
wh.o preached it, the pojTo who sanctioned and enjoined it, were 
natives of France. All the jjiinciiial leaders of the expedition wrere 
without exception French ; ainl two- thirds, at h‘ast, of the crusading 
army belonged to the same nation. It was a Frenchman who 
founded tb(* Ohiistian kingdom of Jerusalem ; Ph-enchmen were 
])laocd at the head of almost all the principalities established Iw 
the ernsadors in the I^ast. M'he language, mannefs, and political 
system of France ])rcvailed tliMaighont Palestine during the period’ 
of the Christian occupation. It. was accordingly wnth ]»erfect truth 
and justice tliat a centcnnporaiy historian, (TUibort of Nogent, 
ado])t<‘d for his* chronicle the titl^ of ‘ Gesta Dei ]>er P’rancos.* 

§ IG. JS'one of the sovereigns of Christendom took part in the 
first cnisadc. Philip of P'rance w^as disabled from joining it both 
by constitutional habits of ind<*loiice and bjr his jieculiar circiiin- 
siances ; labouring as he did under the gyavest censures of the 
Chinch. 'Pile cliief command ot tliii expedition was intrusted to 
(lodfroy do lioiiillori, Duke of i*ower Lorraine, descended ou his 
mother’s side from Charlemagne ; an able, exjierienced, and siicccss- 
hil soldier, and distinguished by the liighest ipialitics of honour, 
virtue, and [aety. IIis principal lieutenants were Hugh Count of 
Vormandois and Valois, brother of the King of P^'rance ; Kobert 
Coiirthose Duke of Normandy, eldest son of the Conquerc^r ; "RobeTt 
(lount of FlandiTS ; Ste])hen Count of (fiiartres and Hlois, who had 
marri(‘d the Princess Adda, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
aiul was lather of Stephen, atterivards King of Fi'hbmd ; Paldwin 
(\uint of llainanlt ; and Ua\nnoud Manjuis of Provence and Count 
of Toulouse. Godfrey tic Pouillon was accompaiuetl hy his two 
brothers, Eustace avid Haklwun of Poulugne. 

Tlie preparations ot these gicat barons for so remote and perilous 
a warfare necessarily retpii red considerable delay; and 1 on g^ before 
they wore in readiness to maich, thti agitation and impatience 
among pilgrims of the humbler classes rose to such a pitch that it 
was found impossible to restrain tluan. ® Early in March, lOfiG, an 
j 111 men se column of crusaders, ctim posed of needy a. venturers and 
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i.srnorant fanatic^casants, chiefly from the nonth and east of TTranoe, 
crossed the llhine, and took the route through Germany towards 
Constantinople. It was a rude, miscellaneous, undisciplined multi- 
tude, numbering upwards of 100,000, and divided into three bodies 
under the guidance of a Hiirgumlian knight called Walter Sans- 
avoir, or the Penniless, Peter Ihe Hermit, and “a priest named 
Gottschalk, After tiaversing Ilunpjiiry and Pulgaria, this motley 
host arrived, not without heavy loss, under the walls of Coustanti- 
ncTplo. The Greek eTn];>eror, dismayed by tlie strange asjK'ct and’ 
lawless behaviour of advanced guard of his western allies, lost 
no time in persuading t.h(‘ni to pass the straits into Asia Miuof^ 
There they imprudently enihn>il<‘d thiHnselves with the 'Turks : 
they were attacked near Kica'a hy the Sultan Kilidge-Arslan, with 
overwhelming nunibers, and neaily their whole force vras ex- 
terminated, a leinnant of only 3o00 fugitives escaping from 
the field. 

The grand army of the crusaders was put in motion towards the 
close of suniiifer. 'The general jximt of rendezvous was Constanti- 
nox>lc. 'J’liat part of Uie airny which passed through AjiuUa 
j'owcrfully reinforced by a large body of th(‘ JS\>rmans of Southern 
Italy, rjused and coinmandcHl by the cralty amd ambitions Puheinond 
Ihincc of Tarentum, (‘Idesl. son of^iol>ert Guiscaid. '*31118 prince was 
aecompinied by his cousin, the generous and high-souled 'Taucrodj 
afterwards Prince of Galilee, so celebrated by the muse of Tasso as 
the mirror and model ol Christian chivaliy.* 

§ 17. We have not pace for a detailed account of the com})licated 
0 }»oraliuiis and ev(Ujta nf ihis^fiist and most successful of the crusades. 
Id March, 1(>07, tlie entire army of the Franks was concentrated m 
the plains of Ihtliynia ; and at a general n; view it vviis found tliat the 
toUil loicf’ tl'on present arnoumed to 100,000 horsemen or knights, 
and 000,000 on foot,t of the two sc'xes. These i)rodigious immbeTS 
BC*em scarcely credible, there is no just gruifiid for supposing them 
exaggera.teil. After taking Miciea and Aiitiocli, and fighting many 
despeiate hattlcs, the eyes ot the crusaileis weie at haigth glad- 
dened by thT first sight of Jerusalem (71h of June, 1009). Uf 
the enormous fnnUitude wliich had maiclu'd from Eurujjc there »(.fOW 
rcraaini'd no more than (10,000 under arms : tlic rest liad fallen 
victims to famine, ]>CsStilencf‘, laligue, or the sword. Jerusalem was 
defended hy a garrison ol 40,000 3'urks ; the siege \\as instantly com- 
menced, and lasted tliirty-seven days; a first assault was rcimlaed ; 
the fPL'cond u as siiccivssful ; and on Friday llie 15th July, 1099, tJi(' 
ramparts were siornu'd aitfid deafeidng shouts of ” Diou le veut !” 
and with indescribable triumph the banner of the cross i\as plai ted 


* (7t:i iisiilemine Libonta. cantf* i. 45. 


t ^Vi]lIaIT^ of Tyrf, lib. li. 
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llie l)altlemcnj^ and towera of (lie Holy Citji. 'I’he slaughter 
was continued, long after resistance had ceased, in the street*, houses, 
and mosques; and upwards of 70,000 I'urks aie .said to have been 
ma.swicred. 1’be victors rode in blood, says one account,,* which 
reacind to their horses’ knees. After satiating their fury by this 
merciless carnage, thxifroy and his attendant nobles tlirew ofl‘ their 
armour, and re])airod in solem/i procession to the church of the Holy 
fSe/)ulchre, wlicrtJ they iioured forth their souls in devout humiliation, 
» adoration, and iJianlcsgiving ; and thus brought tlicir vows to a final 
consummation. Sucli were the strange but characteristic inconsist- 
♦eneies of this frantic undertaking. * • 

'J’he first fruits of this piemorable conquest was the foundation of 
tlKj Latin kingdom of dcrusalem. The crown is 5aid to have been 
finst ohered to tJie rash, biit gallant and gencKius, Itohert of h^or- 
mandy ; and on liis declining it the election fell, by unanimous suf- 
frage, upon Godircy de IkmiUon. 'J’hat excellent prince accepted the 
higl) honour conferred uj;)on him, but refused, in liis jious humility, 
to wi'ar a diadem o( gold and jewels where his Uedc^^iner's l-n-ow's lijfd 
been lacerated by a ciown of thorns. He never as.snmed a higher 
title tlian that ot Adv(X)a(e and Laron of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
reign o(‘ Godfrey lasted no more than one year ; he ched in July, 1100, 
and w’as succeeded by Ids brother Baldwin? Count of Edessa.* 

The nvw kingdom was orgarn/.M cjireftjlly upon the feudal model ; 
it was distributeil into counties and baronies dej)ending on the crowm, 
like the great fiefs of France. ’Phe chiet ol them, in the order of llieir 
foundation, wore the county ol’ Jvlessa, the jn-incipality of Antioch, 
tlic princii)ahty of Tibcjvias or Galilee created in lavour of 'Pancred, 
and tlie county of 'JVijioli conlcrred 'upon Baymonrl of Toulouse. 
'Jliere were also a MarqiiivS of Blolcinais (Tyre), a Mar(juis ol Jo])pa, 
and Counts of Belblehern an<l Nazaretli. An inijH>rtaiit and admir- 
able ccxle of laws was drawm iif» in the Freiicli language for the 
goveniment of the kingdom, and entitled tlifi ‘ ALSsises de Jerussilem,’ 
This systcaii of jurisprudence Iwcame so C(‘lebj‘ated tliat it* exercised 
considerahlo iiifluene,(' upon tlie ]>rincix>al states of Eurojio. 

§ bS. No events ol public imixjrtance }>aascd in Frarite during tbe 
jir^gress ol the crusafh'. ^Mie eyes of the nation we?;e fixed inl^ntly 
11 j Kin Palestine, and Philip sluixbered on unheeded iii his habitual 
luxury and sensiuiUty. 

’J'he latttT years of his reign were sjient in tardy remorse for the 
scandals and disorders of his life. In 1104 he underwent a public 
l>enanco for bis sms in the presence of the jiapal legate, and wgus ah' 
ft'lved ffom the sentence of excommunication ; notwithstanding which, 
Bertrode \\;as suffered to retain tlie j^iosition and honouns of queen 


• Kv.bcr1 le Moiue. 
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conaort to end of her days. A short ^me before his ^eatli the 
kinu:; jisisunied the habit of a Benedictine monk, and desired that be 
might be buried in the church of Fleuri-sur-Loire, not deeming hini- 
seli worlliy of a place in the sepulchral vault of the French inouarclis 
at St. Denis. He breathed liis last at Melun, July 29, 1108, after a 
reign ol move than forty -seven yeans, one of tlie Iwigest in (Jic aunals 
of France. • 

§19. I.ouis VI., surnamed Le Gros, 1108-1137. — At the 
,death of Philip 1. the demesne royal, or immediate dominions 
of the King of France, consisted of no more than the five cities 
of Paris,* Mel un, p]tanqx?s, Orleans, and Sens, with the coiufties 
or districts rfiummnding them, answeriijg nearly to tlie mcxlcrn dejiaTt- 
rnems of tlie Stune, Sc'inc et Oise, Seine el Marne, and Loiret. Tlie 
cymiiniimealion Aietw’een one royal town and another was constantly 
iiiterc<‘pted i)y the hmls of strong isolated fortresses, who carried on a 
regular s^’st cm of brigandage, pillaging travellers on Ihe highways, 
confining them in the dungeons of their castles, and cumj.x*lling tht'in 
to purchiuse their hbert}^ by luinous ransoms. They also sbamelully 
plundered tlio cluirclies and monasteries, and <iestroycd all public 
Older and sc'curity by their lawdess s]K)liatiou. Such w^as the result of 
the WTctched misgovtTument, or rather total neglect of all the Julies of 
gov<iiinnieiit, under the ia.te sovfn dgn. d’he first eight years of the reign 
ol‘ Louis VI. were occujned in^uccessive contests with tliese feudal 
freel)oot ers. In this haraaoing and protracted strife the kmg was vigor- 
oi¥ily suj»]’(jrled by tw’o gre-at jiow^ers whose interests were viUilly at 
stake — the C^hurch and the pe^>}ile. In order to put down the oi^pres- 
sioii oi' these ra})a«iuus and seditious barons, he app('a]ed, says a 
^ciiroiiicler of the tiine,*^ To the bishoi>s : they armed the serf’s and 
tcnanls of the ecclesiastical domains, and thus organi/('d a poiailar 
ashociatiou which supjilied Louis wnth numbers ol eager and d<jter- 
miued soldiers, who flocke<l to his standards under tlie guidanw cd 
their ])aii.sh priests, ^d'his coalition of the fnouarch, the hMjrarcljy, 
and the peasantry, against tlie tyranny of the pedty nobles, is one of 
the most remarkable (eatures of ihe reigi^ of Louis, dhe middle and 
lower clashes, thus uniting tor mutual ]>rcseiwatiori from the daily 
])eiil of cap^vity, spoliation, and every sx>ecies of outrage, to^' the 
tirst steps tv)W^ards the great so«al revolntiOTi which is known in 
French history as tlie Affi ayichisscmcht dts totes. In ]'ioior- 

tion as tliey exerted themselves, they acquiu'd firmness and self- 
respect, and leana’d the secret ol tlicir own coiiBequence and X) 0 wcr ; 
and by degrees tliey were enabled to W'rest from their oppreswirs not 
mAely a hare security personal treedoin, but great pri\ ileges of 
internal organization and seli-govemmeiit, b>' wliich tlici (x>mmon8, or 


^ Onlericus Yitalis, lib. ii. lap. .34. 
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tiers 4tat, acquired the mnlt of one of the constitutional orders of the 
stvate, and be^me a permanent counterpoise against the high feudal 
nobility. 

§ 20. ^rhe foundation of these popular liberties has been generaUy 
ascribed to Ijouis VL, from the circumstance that aevtiral ot the 
earliest inunicipiih charters extant are dated in his reign. It does 
not appear, however, tliat Ix)iiis,« propcrl}'' siK^aking, granted any of 
these charters; they were acquinxi by dint of successful coutost witli 
the local proprietors; the Icing merely ratified them by affixing his 
ro3^al seal. The praise to which he is justly (*n titled i.s that of having 
Inidn the first to encourage Jiis subjects to league togetluir fri active 
exertion for the geaieral weal,# and thus to achieve theif own indo- 
]iendcnce. The foundatiozi of the communes was the woik, not of 
Louis VI. nor of an 5’ other sovereign, but of liie cifizens themselves, 
the result of a siinultane*ous insurrectionar}^ movement throughout 
France, for defence against oppression, the maintenance of the rights 
of pro|)ort3% aud tlie ])rotcction and develo])ment of aanmerce. Louis 
did not originato this movement, Init he greatly coiitfihiited to its * 
success by making luniself the champion of public order, by labouring 
eiinicstly to redress wrongs and reform abuses, and by asserting th(* 
su])reinacy of the crown o\er a-ll its vassals, most ol whom had tlirown 
off all idea of suboixliiialion. * * 

The cimstiiution of tho Ixironghs in the south of France differed 
considerably from tliat adopted in the north. Hero the miKlel was 
that of the ancient muiiicipia, uhieh had been iinmerous tlirouglibut 
Languidoc and Provence, the earlit^st- .'uivl most tionrishing seat of 
Homan [V)wer in Gaul. In this part- of Franco* tho Homan s}'steni 
.seems to have been maintained witliout essential clijiiige after the talh 
of the empire, so that most of the cities eiijo^^ed un interruptedly the 
])rivilcges of a free local govcnmient, under officers wlio here the old 
traditional name of consuls. The c-onsular form of ixu-jioration ex- 
isted at Marseilh^s, Avi|nion, Arles, Karbonnoj Toulouse, Pciigueux, 
Hourges, and many otlier towns beyond the Loire ; and this m most 
cast« without any grant of new charters, and without those violent 
revolutionary struggles which took place in the north. It \vas siirq)ly 
a reViK^al and confirmation of institiitioii'^? wdiose origin daled from the 
earliest age of civil i/ation. And bPsides these there was a third class 
of towns which w'erc voluntarily enfranchised by their feudal lords, 
and obtained comjiletc personal freedom and seeurjU' of projjcrt^^ to- 
gether with certain fiscal t^xemptions and conimercnd advantages, but 
Avithout the right ot clioosing their own magistrates and coiiducWng 
their own 'government. Such was tho stifle ol all the towms in the 
domalno royaJ ; Paris obtained its liberties in Uiis way Iroxn Louis 
VI. and his two successors; Orleans was eiitihuchised m hke maimer 
b}" Louis VIL Such loo was the origin of all thos<i iiumerous towns 
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Uiroughout Fmuce which bear the name of*Villefranche ani Villo- 
neuvc. 

TJie organization of the communes tended materially to increase 
the jMJwer of the crowm. The sovereign, called on h) mediate and 
decide bet ween the nobles and the citizens, became recognisoi as the 
sn})reme authority ; Ix^sides wliich, most of the iKn'ouglis imid an 
annual contribution to the royal treasury, and were boimd to furnish 
a cei*tain force of civic militia on the king’s demand, it was thus 
that tlie Capetiau monarclis were gradually enabled to ext/cnd their 
dominions beyond the nai*row limits of the duchy of France, to check 
and curtsaiT the indef)cndence of the great feudatories, and to make 
themselves rocpectcd in the provinces of ^ lie soutli, which for so man^ 
ages detiexl their jurisdiction. 

§ 2J. Louis VJ.^ earned on for several years war with Henry I 
of England. 'J'he unfortunate Lobert of Normandy had hoeu taken 
prisoner by his brother at the battle of 'I’inchi'biai in HOG, and 
confined for Iilo in Cardilf Castle ; his son, however, called William 
<Jliton, escai)gjl from the lairsuit of Henry, and threw himself 
on the jirotccliou of the French king, who at once determined to 
os]X)use his cause and establish him in the jiossession of Normandy. 
It is unnecessary to narrate the details of^this struggle, wliich was 
coiitmiu.^d, with various intennissi|'ns, till tlie death of William, who 
was killed in battle beneath the walls ot Alost in 1128. Though 
the dcatli of William removed the chief source of discord bt*tw'een 
France and England, the crafty jKilicy of Henry 1. led him to 
siuze every oppc»rtunity of strengtlicning himself upon the rival 
territory. lie contfacted a second alliance with the house of 
Anjou, by marrying his only daughlor, the Empress Matilda, to 
Geoffrey Plantageiiot, eldest son ol the leigniiig Count Foulques V. 
Foul ij lies, being on the i)oint of setting ont for the Holy Land, 
aMicated his dominions in favour of his son in 1120 ; and the influ- 
ence of the English cro\Yn was thus extended over some of the nchost 
and most populous ])rovinces of Frances 

The death of Henry 1. (December, H35) was folio w(‘d by’^ a san- 
guinary struggle in Normandy between the partisans of the house of 
Anjou and thot^. of Stephen of Boulogne, who succeeded to the Iftig- 
lish crown. One of the principal aUicvS of Geoffrey l*laniagonet w^as 
William X. Duke of Aquitaine, a man of fierce ten^pcr and mibridled 
passions, who made himself notorious in Normandy by the cruelties 
and outrages which he c('>mmittcd during this desolating w^ar. Sui- 
ferinj^ afterwards from tlie ravages of disease, and touched with re- 
morse for his crimes, the d#.ke resolved to go on pilgiimage to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella in Sj)ain ; and in orde;* to provide 
for the contingency of hifl death before returning to Fiance, lie de- 
clared his only daughter Eleanora sole heiress of his dominions, and 
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placcxl her under the gfuardianship of Louis VI., ^vftll the undci- 
fitanding fcliat she sliould be bestowed iu marriage upon Prince 
Louis, sumamed le Jeune to disfbnguish liitn froiii Ins father. The 
king accepted with alacrity this splendid offer, which promised to 
extend the rule of his family over almost the wliole of France south 
of the Loire. TIw ])niice proceeded without delay into Aquitaine^ 
and his luaj-riage with Eleanora' was solemnized in the cathedral of 
IJordeaux on tlic5 2nd August, 1137. Immediately after the ceremony 
Louis and his bride resumc^d their journey northwards; but ufKDii 
resiling Poitiera they were met by tidings of the decease of Louis VJ., 
who had been earned off by a violent attack of dysentery on the Ist 
ol' August. The Duke of Aejuitaine had expired at Cdmpostella in 
tlie preceding Aj)!*!! ; and tlie dominions to which Louis VII. tlins 
succeeded rciichod figm tlie river Somme and the borders of Flandeis 
to the Adour and the roots of the Pyrenees. 

Louis VI., sumamed Ic Clrus fix^ju his corpulency, was uii- 
que>stionahly one of the ablest aud l»est sovereigns who have 
filled the throne of I'^rancc. The strongest testimony to his 
wiU'Ui is the universal esteem and affection witli which he was 
regarded by his subjects, who deeply lamented his loss. He found 
the crown, at his accession, depressed to the lowest ])oint of weakness 
and insignificance'; he restored its ignity, assorted its prerogatives, 
enforced its authority, and left the kingdom enlarged to something 
apjiroaching its ancient and natural extent of territory. It was 
Iiigldy to his credit to have discerned the merit and secured the 
services of such a man as Huger Abbot of St. Dvuis, whom he made 
his coiifidonticil friend and prime minis.^er. At his suggestion the 
king revived, with signal advantage, the office of the missi dominici, 
charged to make judicial circuits throughout the kingdom, and give 
information of all that required reform, correction, or redress. The 
administration of Huger was emiuejitly wise and eflicient, and cou- 
trihiited much to the pojndarity and glory Of his master. Jt was 
he who, as the bead of the great abbey of St. Denis, took the lead 
iu attaching the clergy to the cause ol royalty, and orc;anizing the 
iieaaantry for its defence against the op])re&sive insolence of f.he aris- 
ttxiracy — a movement which, as we have seen, resulted*’ in the lornia- 
tion of the communes and the devclojiment of the tiers ^t.at. 

§ 22. Franco i)T(,Mhiced at this period some of her hrighlest lumi- 
naries in the region of theological and metaphysical science, ^''he 
system of the schoolmen dates from the commencement cf the twelfth 
century: *t soon gave rise to the abstruse controversy betwcen'Hhe 
NominalLStn and Ilealists — the former denyYiig, the latter maintaining, 
the independent and positive existence of abstract ideas, or universale, 
Koscelin, a priest of Compiogne, is amsidered as the founder of the 
Nominahsts. He as a subtle and ptxifound dialectician ; but having 
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advanced some heUirtnlox speculations on the hature of the Trinity, 
amounting in Ihct to Tri theism, he was opposed and triumphantly 
refuted by St. Anselm, then Abbot of Le Bee in Normandy, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Cante^bu^ 5 ^ St. Anselm professed the Platonist 
or Kealist doctrines ; he was the author of many admirable works, 
ti8[)ecially on the Incarnation and on free will ; and' died in 1101). 
William de Cliainpeaiix followed in his footsteps, and rose to great 
celebrity as master of the school attached to the cathedral at Paris. 
Next ap|>c'ared the fanujua Peter Abelard, born in li)79 at the village 
of Le Pallet tfjicar Nantes, who, having been successively a pupil of. 
Roscelin and William de Champoaux, formed a theory partaking of 
both schools, which has been styled Condeptualism. He taught for 
some years at Melun.^and aftcrwartls sncceedeil to the chair of William 
de CJiampeaux at l*aris : here he established a splendid reputation, 
and many of the most emiiuait men of the age became his auditors 
imd scholars. 'I’he romantic story which has ass(x;iated for ever the 
iiau'ies of Abelard ami Heioise is too iamiliarly known to need rc|Ki- 
tition here. After their sejiaration Abelard eiiter(‘d tht' monastery of 
St. Denis, where he devoted himself with redoubled ar«loiir to the 
study of }>hilosof)hy aiul divinity, and soon produced lus dce])ly- 
learned * Jntrodiiction to ,Theology*’ VarioTis chaigcs of heresy, 
founded upon this work, were bro Ight against him : he was cited 
before a amncil at Soissons in 1121, and condemned to comiiiit the 
treatise to the flames with his own hand. He now sought an asylum 
111 the territories of the Count of Cham[»agno, and fouiuh?d the monas- 
Ujry of the “ ParacU'le,” ji(‘ar the town of Nogent-sur-Seme ; hut some 
yearn al’terwards he incninxl 4)he determined and fatal antagonism 
of St. Bernard, who accused him at the council of Sens, m 1140, oi 
reproducing the errors of Arius, Pelagius, and Nestorius. AlK^ard re- 
plied by a]ipealing to the pope ; and fnnocent II., who was completely 
imder the comrol ol St. Bernard, pronounced his condemnation, pro- 
hibited him from teaching, and ordered liirn to be conGuetl lor hie. 
Through the kind intervention of Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Cluny, Abelard, found a retreat in tiiat celebrati^l abbey, wliere he 
jiassed two years in study, humiliation, and exercises of devotioi^ 
and having been removed for chanjjp of air to the jiriory of St. 
Maroel, near Chaion-sur-Sadue, died there in the sixty-third year of 
his age, April 21, 1142, 

St. Bernai'd will soon a]'])fijir in our narrative in comu‘ction with 
the Secoiid Cnnsadc. Born of a good family at Fontaine near Dijon, 
lie showed from his jouth ^pwards a strongly contemjilative, un- 
worldly tuTO of mind, joincii to great powem of intellect, and a warm, 
energetic, enthusiastic temper. At the age of twenty-two ho resolved 
to embrace tlie monastic life, and took the vows in the monastery of 
Citeaux, then renowned for the severity of its discipline; and such 
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was liis extraordinary: gift ofix^rstiial influence at tLis early age, tliat 
he persuaded liis father, his uncle, his five brotheis, and niauy ihcndB 
of high }KJsitioii, to renounce the world and accompany him to his 
asa^tic retreat. The order of Citeaux now rapidly mcreasc'd in lame 
and numbers; and in 1115 Bernard was placed by the abbot, St. 
Stephen Hardiilg, at the head of a colony of monks who were to 
plant an od’shoot of the comimiuity in a desolate district ot the dio- 
cese of Langi'es, called the “ Vallee d’ Absinthe.” Here Bernard founded 
the monasiery of (fiairvaux (Clara Valtis), of winch be was the fimt 
abbot, 'rhe rule wliicli be instituted siirjiussed in austerity even that 
bf Citeaux ; Claiivaux became a model of order, stll -devotion, and 
saintliness; and soon attyacted universal admiral iofi, not only in 
France, but throughout lhiro]>o. But it was impossible fora man like 
Beraard, however dee]) his j^assion for retiromen^^, to live in isolation 
from st'cular concerns and interests- He was comixlled in S])itc of 
himself to take a i)rominent part in all the great enterprises, coutro- 
vei-sies, and struggles of Lis time ; he became the wnfalant of monarchs, 
the arhihu- hclwccn rival ]iopcs, the conductor of the most delicate 
diiilomaric negotiations, the? champion of the orthodox faith, the in-' 
struct, or and guide of the clergy, the censor of public morals — in one 
word, thii oracle of liis age. Meanwhile he ]u*cscrved an extreme 
simplicit}' of character and a n^*e disinterestedness of molive and 
conduct, declining in succession llic arclibisho])ncs of Milan, Ceiioa, 
£Uid Reims. In the year 1128 Bcmaid was employed to draw uj) the 
statute’s of the newly-founded order of the ^J’eni])lars, which ho"" siib- 
iiiitted to the Council of Troyes. Next he found liimself engaged m 
the schism occasioned by tlie double electioii of Innoctait 11. and 
Anacletus ; and liaving i)ronouTiced at the Council of Ji)lami>e8 for 
the former, he i>rueecded to iiiidcrtalvc missions to the courts of Nor- 
mandy, UermanT', and Italy, for the purpose of gaining over the sove- 
reigns to sui)])ort that decision. In this lie lully succeeded, and the 
schism was terminated in favour, of Innocent m 1138. Besides his 
memorable controversy willi Abelard, Bcmard combated the heresy 
of Peter dc Bniys, wln^se followers were named IVtiobussians ; ot 
Gilbert dc la I’oiriic, luslio]) of Poitiers; and of two seits called the 
Hoiiricians and the Apostohei. In metaphysics h> leaned to the 
opinions of the Realists ; in 'thc^dogy lie follow'cd the tcacluiig 
of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. Rejecting the dry dialectic 
method of the scholastic wTitcrs, ho adhend to tlie ancient jiatristic 
models of Biblical c\i)osition ; and has thus acquired tlio honourable 
ilietinction of tho ** last of the l^'athers.” Worn out at longtli by his 
almost su|)crhiiman lalxjurs, St. Beriiar(b exj)ired peacefully at Clair- 
vaux in August, 1153, Hi was canonized by Pope Alexander III, 
in 1174. 
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THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

This IS a Bubjeet which cannot be too 
carcfUllf examined by every one who 
desires to fram a just notion of the state 
of society in France and in Europe dur- 
ing^ the earlier part of the middle ages. 
Among the vast mass of works which 
hav(‘ been written to illustrate it, the 
following are some of those principally 
to he recumyievdcd to the student : — 
Montesquieu, Espt'U de» Loix^ liv. xxx. 
ami XXXI. ; Du CAnge, Glossar. v. Be- 
nejicium^ Jtfiles^ AlodtSy Feudum ; Brus- 
sel, Usage general des ^efs ; Abb^ de 
Mably, Observationa aur VTTiaioire de 
France ; Guixot, Hiatoirc de Civilisation 
en Franoe, vol. ui., and Eaaais aur VlTis~ 
toirc de. iy-aneCy Ess. 4 ; Aug. Thierry, 
Bettres aur Vlfistoite de France; I.c- 
hfcerou, Tnatitutiona^Merovingiennesy liv, 
chap. 3, 4, 6, 7 ; Gilbert Stuart, View 
of Society tn Europe ; Ilobertson, Intro- 
dvefton to History of Charles V., and 
y^oUs to do., 6, 7, 9 ; Uallam, Middle 
Agesy vol. i«, chap. 2, and Noteam 

The elfinentary germ of feudalism is 
discernible among the barbarous German 
tribes before they crossed the Knme, 
Tacitus.teJlfl us \De Morih. Uerman. c. 
14, 15) that it was the distinction and 
pride of the chleftaius to he surrounded 
by a numerous band of youthful war- 
riors, who vveie cloudy attached to their 
pcrilbn and fortunes. Taciiiis calls 
these retainers conuteSy Cwsar amhacU 
and cltentea. They attended their leader 
tn all his expeditions, defeiulcd him in 
battle, and reckoned it disgraceful to 
survive a conflict in w'hich the*r master 
had lost his life. It was by the num- 
bers, the valour, and the exploits of 
their followers that the chieftains out- 
vied each other, (Rid acquired consider- 
ation and influencG |inoug other tribes. 
The chiefs, on thcir part, repaid the sseal 
of their adherents by presents of horses 
and weapons of war, and by the exer- 
cise of bountiful, though rude, hospi- 
tality. We can hardly avoid recognising 
in this description the origin of the 
relationsj^ip between the feudal seigneur 
and his vassals. ^ 

Such a system of voluntary and arbi- 
trary association waii suited to the rov- 
ing migratory habits of the Tautouic 
tribes beyond the Khine ; it was neces- 


sarily much altered as s3on as they hiul 
formed permanent settlements in Gaul, 
and obtained fixed rights of territorial 
property. Upon the establishment ol 
the Frankish iuonarcli|y there arose, from 
tho •circumstances of the conquest and 
the results which naturally followed it, 
tbreo distinct tenures of land througii-# 
out the kingdom- — tho alloduily the be- 
neficiary or feudal y and the tributary or 
aervxte. • 

I. The word allod or alody in Latin 
alodiSy ia French allcuy is of uncertain 
etymology. It has usually been thought 
to be comt>oundcd of all and odhy and 
would thus signify full or entire pro- 
perty ; but MM. Guiaot, Lehui^rou, and 
other writeis derive it from the Teu- 
tonic looay aorsy a lot ; the division of 
conquered lands having been originally 
decided by lot. Allodial lands were tbos^e 
which the b.irbarian Franks appropriated 
to themselves at the time of the great 
invasion, or in subsequent predatory in- 
cursions. 'JJ)ie projKTty thus distributed 

t ^noug the victoiious.soldiers was held 
'i absolute dominion, independently of 
any superior, and was disposed of at the 
will and pleasure of the poseessor. With 
regard to the extf#nt of the territories 
thus acquired, the practice seems to have 
varied in different parts of Gaul ; the 
Burgundians and Visigoths usurped Iwo- 
thirds of the conquered domains, It'av- 
ing the remaining tliird to tho Gallo- 
Roinun proprietor ; but this is probably 
to be understood, not of the whole length 
and breadth of the country, but of the; 
lands immediately surrounding the lo- 
cality in which each of the conquerors 
fixed his abode. As to the Franks, thero 
is no reason to supjiose that they made 
any such systematic partition ; no men- 
tion of thu? IS to be found in tbcir laws, 
a fact which M. de Sisinondi explaUhs 
bj^the coTihideration that they had not, 
like the Goths or Burgundians, invaded 
Gaul as a nation, but rather us an arnii/y 
having left their wives and families 
beyond the llbino, and that they w'ore 
therefore less careful and regular in the 
distribution of the lands. There is no 
doubt, however, that they left a certain 
portion in the hands of the qjrigmal pro- 
prietors, and these estates were in like 
manner allodial — held by an indepen- 
dent tenure. AUodial domains, accord' 
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lug to the language of^the most an- 
lieni charteTH, -were held only of God 
and the sword ; or, as it was other- 
wise expressed, owed no duty but .to 
fhe sun. 

The allodial proprieiora of the con- 
quering race [lYanci vngenui) were en- 
tirely exempt from tiibute and all pub- 
lic burdens, \nth the cxre'ption of* the 
indiapensabio duty of taking part in tlic 
^ military defence of the country, and in 
national warlike expeditions. And even 
this appears to liave b'*en at first rather 
41 matter of tacit consent than of positive 
legal ohligaticn. This liability to per- 
sonal service In the field was doubtless 
the ground of that famous provision of 
the law of the Sahan Franks which en- 
eludod females from mb outing any pait 
of the “tcira Salica,” j.e. the domains 
onginally acqiiiied by the tribe at tbo 
epoch of the conquest. “ Ih: ten a vero 
Salic 5, in niulieros nulla portio hmredi- 
tntis transit ; sed hoc vinlis sexus ac- 
quirit ; hoc est fllii in ips?! hiureditatc 
succedunt.” {Lex iiaUca^ tit. Ixii ) In 
process of time this restnctiori was very 
generally relaxed ; but in prcler to pre- 
serve the obligation of military service 
the feudal superior then obtained tli. 
right to dispose of tlie daught(‘r of his 
vassal in mairiage, upon which the 
duties Inherent in tlic lief at once de- 
volved ii})nn lier husband. 

The duty ot persoTi.illy bearing arms 
in defenoe of the state was first formally 
imiioficd on fiee landed pvopiietors by 
Charlemagne ; who exacted, in various 
tapilulai les, that the possessor of five, 
finir, or ei'cn of three mansi should 
bo bound to march, whem called upon, 
against the ericinj'. The precise extent 
of the matisus is unknowm, and seems 
to have varied in diiferciit localities. In 
the case of two proprietors possessing 
each two mmisi, the one was to join the 
army, while the half of his expenses 
WjH to be dcfiayed by the other who 
remained at home. Poorer froeholdcrs 
were to combine together so as to fur- 
nish a Roldiei in the proportion of one 
out of three, or one out of six. These 
enactments were enforced under severe 
pemUties of fine, confiscation, servitude, 
and oven banishment- So stringent was 
the law of military service, that even 
the holder <1 of eccloMiastieal property 
were originally not exempt from it. 
Bishops and abbots w’^ere bound to 
appear in irms at the head of theii 


retainers, until Chavlemagne, in 803, re- 
lieved them from this incongruous duty ; 
but on the express condition that they 
should send their vassale fully equipped 
to the camp when required, under the 
command of officers named by the Em- 
peror himself. By degrees, however, 
numerous exemptions iverc established ; 
in the reign of Charles the Bald the levy 
cn masse of all free Ijmdholders was 
limited to the case of a foieign invasion, 
when the wliolc strength of the empire 
was required in order to rejiel the enemy 
fiom the frontier, * ^ 

Whethei the freeholders, 

as well as the Franks, ^wero cxemfit from 
all tribute and taxation on ae« ount of 
tbeir landp, is n, question which has been 
much controverted. Gibbon (chap, 
xxxviii.) maintains the affirmative ; 
Montesquieu (Uv. xxx. chap. 13) takes 
a similar \iew, as does also Ibe Abbe? do 
Mably. Augustin Thierry {lieeitfs ties 
Temps Mvrov.^ vol., i. p. 208) incliites 
to think that the land-tax imposed iiUr 
der the empire >vas not abolished, hut 
exchanged for a municipal tax. The 
point is discussed s'lth great judgment 
and research by IVl. l.ehuciov, who con- 
cludes, upon very Rutllciont grounds, 
that tho Bonian proprietors remained 
bubiect to the land-tax (tmpdt fonaer), 
US before the conquest, at least vp to the 
later times of the Merovingian dma-sty. 

Several causes concurred to diminish 
considerahljt', in couise of time, the num- 
bof'of tho allodial holdings. The iiide- 
Iicndent proprietor, surrounded by a 
w'arlikc and rapacious population, found 
it difficult to preserve his property from 
violence and pillage ; he was thus led 
to seek protection from those superior to 
hiniBclf 4n wealth and power ; and in 
order to obtain this, he o:|feliangod his 
allodial for a fevdal tenure, holding 
hib lands thcnceforwa^'d not in absolute 
property, but as a vassal^ on condition 
ot certain specifiei^ duties and services. 
This became the iirinciplo of a great 
social revolution, and ended in the com- 
plete establishment of the feudal system. 
Allodial property was also alienated to 
an immense extent by the habit of mak- 
ing extravagant donations to churches, 
abbeys, and religious bouses of {ill kinds. 
In tfee south of France, howcvci, and 
especially in l^anguedoo, the allodia) 
tenure continued to prevail far more 
generally than in the north; it seems 
indeed to have been common throughout 
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those provinces long dllcr the Introduc- 
tion of feudulism. 

II. A second form of property, coeval 
with the settlement of the Franks in 
Gaul, wiis that of the henofictitm^ or, to 
use the expression of later times, the 
fiqf. On taking’ possession of the con- 
quered terntory, the chieftains, instead 
of rewarding tlieir tollowers by giils of 
war-horses and armour, or by feslivc 
entertainments, substituted giants of 
land detached from their own ample 
domains ; these were termed bciujicia — 
a word to whicti a somewhat similar 
signification had b^'»'n attached under 
the government of Impciial Home. 
Hence there arose an important change 
in the mutual interests aAl relationship 
of the chiefs and tlicir dependants. f)n 
the one hand, the grnnlar of these lands, 
anxious to prescive and enlarge his own 
influence, sought to abridge the periods 
for^ which the concessions were made 
— to resume the hPueflees upon any 
favourable opportunity, anti freiiucntly 
upon un)ust and fiivolous pretexts — 
and to multiply the feudal servieea and 
chaigcfi jinncxed to them. On the 
othei , the Judders of benefices naturally 
aspired to sliiike off the yoke of their 
superioi's, and to become ludcpent lit 
proprietors, exiTcismg all the rights of 
separate liovereigiity within their oinn 
boundunes. Bearing in mind these 
contlictiJig intercht** and ten<|i'ncies, w^e 
shall not be surprised to find that frern 
the earliest dales the beneflcOB weie held 
on various condilions, more or less ad- 
vantageous either to the superior or to 
the vassal, as the case may be. 

Montesquieu, Kobertson, and other 
writers, consider that all benefieps w€*re 
at first revocable at the pleasure of the 
grantor ; but aa a matter of 
rights 18 cleaily disjiroved by M. Guizot. 
IristunccH continualRy occur of the arbi- 
trary resumption of Iwnofices, but always 
on account of some dcffinqucney, alleged 
or real, on the part of the holder. 
Breacli of f^iith, failure to perform a 
stipulated Kcrvice, treason, rebellion, or 
any injury done to the person, fanuly, 
or intercHls of the superior, were ac- 
counted just grounds of forfeiture, and 
disputes affd contests between lords and 
vassals upon acousatious of this ftnd 
were of constant recurrence. In the 
absence of any definite contract, iV was 
implied and understood that the benefice 
wovld be enjo 3 'cd so long as the holder 


fulfilled the cofiditions attached to it : 
but this engagement was often violated 
without scruple during the anarchy 
which prevailed in the earlj^ ages. Be- 
nefioes, again, were sometiincB granted 
for a specified term of years, in which 
case they were calleil* jr;yvvv7/ eV/. Such 
TV ere those bestowed by Charles Martel 
and t*epin le Href upon their vassals, 
out of the ecclesiastical domains ; these 
lands seem to have been seldom lestorcd ' 
to the Church, and became in course of 
time hereditary fiefs. A third form of ^ 
benefice, and by far the most common 
m the eiyly timcB of the t'rank mo- 
narchy, was that of a concession during 
the life of the tenant. This, as esta- 
blishiTig the most direct jiersoual rela- 
tions between the lord and liis vassal, 
is regarded b)" M. l/chutfrou as the legi- 
timate and normal tenure under the 
feudal system. These beneflees were 
probably conferred in consideration of 
some Bi)eeial service to bo rendered to 
the grantor, and to be continued dunn,^ 
the life of the holder ; ujion his de^atb 
the couiraet became void, and the land 
accordingly rcVerled to the oiiginal pos- 
Bi^soi. In this ease the yeaily product 
oi usufruct of the estate was all that 
was eivjojed by the feudal vassal. Such 
appears to have been the usual character 
of tiio benefices granted in the reign of 
Charlemagm — that of a hfe^taiancy. 
Ilm successor, l.ouis Ic Ddbonnaire, en- 
deavoured to maintain them on the same 
footing, but the beneficiaries, having ac- 
quired tliib important extension of their 
privileges, sueceoded ere long in ad- 
vancing a step further ; charterB were 
extorted from the feeble Louis, by winch 
benefices becam? hereditary, and the 
full proprietorsliip of lands was thus 
transferred from the lord to those who 
had hitherto been merely tenants. This 
practice became more frequent under 
Charles the Halil, and at length tin# 
monarch, at the Council of Kiersj'-sur- 
Oibc, A.D. 877, published an edict ^al- 
ready mentioned in the text, p. 89) by 
which the hereditary transmibsiim of 
hcncflccR was expressly sanctioned and 
legalized. 

Hereditary benefices had no doubt be- 
come the genei al rule before the appear- 
ance of this edict, but it n^iiy he re- 
garded 08 marking the epoch of the first 
formal recognition of the feudal system 
in its mature state. PurtScubir in- 
ptanrcB, however, of the hereditary grant 
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of Imdft ar« to bo found ^evon under the 
earlier MerovlnH^itvns ; M. Guieot cites a 
oonvej^ance of tUia hind from the For- 
mularies of Marculf, who wrote about 
A.i>. G60, and refers also to soiue ex- 
pressions in the Treaty of Andclcy (a.d. 
567), to an edio^ of Clotaire II. (a.d. 
615), and to a law of the Visigoths, which 
contains the words **• Quod si is qui hoc 
promeniit intestatur decoasens, debitis 
secundum legem heredibus res ipsa 
successionis, ordine iiertinebit.” But 
even after this Anal change had been 
’ Bccoaiplishcd, it aooms that the tra- 
ditional sense of dependent**, ejn the su- 
perior lord was still so strong that the 
feudatories thought it necessary, before 
talking possession of their property, to 
seek the cottfirmaiwn of their rights 
from tlic representative of the original 
donor. 

Such were the various steps and vicis- 
situdes by w'hich benefices arrived at 
their fully developed, and, properly 
speaking, feudal state. The term fUf 
{jeodmut fevdum) began to be applied to 
benefices when they beoamo hereditary, 
and first occurs m a caintulary of the 
reign of the Emperor Charles the r( 
A.D, 884. Different etymologies are 
given of thi& word ; that which seems 
moat probable, and is adopted by Guiy.ot, 
Thierry, Uobertson, and Hallam, de- 
rives it from feOy salary or pay, and odh^ 
property — ^irai>lying that it was land 
conferred as ix reward or recoin pence of 
services. Others refer it to the Latin 
fdes ; others again, among whom w 
I.ehuerou, prefer the Teutonic root 
foden. nutrire. Sir F . Palgrave deduces it, 
ingeniously, but with slight probability, 
from the liumun law-tCi^m emphyietm^l 
111. lands (in French fer res 

on roture, Uirren accenseee) were those 
which w’cre cultivated by peisons not 
the owners, and for the use of which 
yiey paid a fixed annual rent {census^ 
ems) to the feudal proprietor, or to the 
government if the lands belonged to the 
domaine royal. This class of persons 
occupied an intermediate position be- 
tween the free landowners or gentry 
{inyenm) and the soT'fa ; approaching 
soinotimcB more nearly to the one, some- 
times to the other, according to the dif- 
ferent terms anil services by which their 
fatms weie hold, '^"e find them men- 
tioiiod in the ancient records by a variety 
of names — tributarii^ colunij a^xcolcct hdi 
or Uti, villanif mffvilirii, jiscaUm, &o. 


They weie all in a%tato of iJillenaffe^ but 
many of them seem to have enjoyed sub- 
stantially the rights and privilege of free* 
dom, while others, again, were not far 
removed from the condition of prmdial 
servitude. Great numbers of them were 
originally petty freeholders, who, un- 
able to delbnd themselves from the pre- 
vailing violence and rapine of the times, 
had surrendered their persons and pro- 
perty, by the usage of recommendation 
already described, to some powerfu. 
seigneur, in return for which they ob- 
tained the important booik of his protec- 
tion. Henceforth t^Jn^y became tribum 
taries ; they continued in the occupation 
of their lands, but by a stipendiary 
tenure, which ^rendered them liable to 
ceKain corvees or services towards the 
lord, more or less onerous as the case 
might be. But in general these tribu- 
taries were dependants of the nch landed 
proprietors, to whom they had leaded 
portions of their esuites for the purposes 
of cultivation j they formed part of the 
mundium, or domestic household, of 
their superior, apd lived under his im- 
mediate patronage, in the possession of 
all civil rights. They were “ adscr%pt% 
fflebagf*^ i.e. could not remove at will from 
the lands w hich they cultivated, nor could 
they be removed at the arbitrary plea- 
sure of another; hence they 'acquired 
in course of time a sort of recognised 
vested right to the occupation of the 
fa^ms on winch they had been long 
settled. The colom were not liable to be 
summoned to serve in war ; the distinc- 
tion of bearing arms being reserved ex- 
clusively to the noble classes. (Lehue- 
rou, Inatit. Caroling, p. 456.) Tfaeir 
social estimation was very low, accord- 
ing to the standard established by the 
weregildt or pecuniary composition tor 
homicide, perhaiis the faiicst criterion 
of the notions of the >c times. The Ufo 
of a JKoman colon us is rated by the 
Salian code only (.t 45 aolidi ; this was 
afterwards raised by two capitularies of 
Charlemagne to 100 sididi. 

On all these estates there were mul- 
titudes of aerfa or slaves, occupying the 
lowest stop of the social scale. During 
the early times of the Frank domina- 
tion the condition of the s^ave was, 
as u had been under the Roman rule, 
one of the most abject degradation. 
They,,woio the absolute projicrty or 
chattels of their masters, and ontirelT 
dostituto of personal, social, and po* 
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Utical riirhtH. “ fhe lord,*' taya 
Boatunanoir {OoUtume 4 b 
**may taka from them all they hUTO, 
and may imprison them as often aa he 
plealaee, whether juatly or wronghilly, 
having no account to render of his con- 
duct to any but God.” During the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, however, 
the syatem of slavery appears to have 
undergone a gradual alteration, and was 
far more leniently administered. The 
benign influence of the Church was 
powerfully evert'd m favour of the 
serfs, and on^he eeclesiastictu domains 
their inanujriisHion*became of very fre- 
quent occurrence. At length tl>e ordi- 
nance of liunis Hutm, in 1315, gave 
the signal for the complete abolition of 
domestic and prapdial servitude. Kelics 
of this odious system survived neverthe- 
less through the whole period f>f tlio 
absolute monarchy, and many of the 
ancient servile corvC^es weie only sup- 
pressed by the Kevofiition of 1789. 

The necessity of t>htaining adequate 
defence for person and property in 
an age of weak government, political 
confusion, a^ul scanty civiluentiiyi, lies 
at the root of the entire system of feu- 
dalism. The feudal contract was a mu- 
tual guarantee of security l>oth to .ord 
and vas^il, and tended manifestly to 
their common advantage. The rapid 
extension of the system during the ninth 
and tenth conturiL'S proves tlait this was 
fhlly appreciated, and it is strikinjrlj'^ 
illust^'atcd by tue singular fact that even 
the independent allodial proprietors 
eventually found it desirable to exchange 
their freeholds for feuilal tenures, in order 
to secure tlic supe^^ior advantages Hiinexed 
to them. This as done by an extension 
of the ancient iiroctice of €omm»nda^ 
tion HO often 'referred to. The allodial 
pioprietor preHcnt<‘d himself before the 
king, or otner poVTerful seigneur whose 
protection he wished to obtain, holding 
in hiM hand a clod of*turf or the branch 
of a tree, and surrendered his freehold, 
which w’os immediately restored to him 
to enjoy and dispose of as before, hut 
subject to the conditions and obligations, 
and with all the attendant beneflts, of a 
feudal tcjiure. When this remarkable 
change had been accomplished, to'^rde 
the close of the ninth century, the '^ole 
country, with the exception of certain 
districts in the south, became J^udal. 
France presented a vast association or 
hierarchy of flef-hoiders, dosocncling by 


a regulttrly ^aduated trabot^nation 
fl^om the king to the most inconsiderable 
vassaL For it must be observed that, 
whereas at flrst it was only the sove- 
reign and the wealthiest nobles who con- 
ferred flefs, their example was soon 
imitated by their inferfors ; smaller fiols 
were created out of the larger, and 
granted on the same conditions, so that 
the same individual might be at once a 
suzerain with regard to hts vassals and 
a vassal with regard to hie suzerain. 
This is the meaning of tlie Fi*cnch terms ^ 
arri^rB Jiff and arri^rf i>assal ; it is 
cxpreseejjj in English by the word 
infeiidation. The Xing of Prance him- 
self was one of the vassals of the Abbey 
of St. l>eiiis, for the flef of the Vexin ; 
It was in his quality of Count of Vexin 
that he possessed the privilege of bear- 
ing the ortflamme^ which was the sacred 
banner of that great monastic founda- 
tion. The Duke of Burgundy in like 
manner owed homage for a flef to the 
Bishop of Langres. Thirty -tw'o knighti 
bannerets were vassals to the Count of 
Tbouars ; the count, in his turn, was 
under the obt^gations of fealty and imli- 
tfry service to the Count of Anjou ; 
while the Count of Anjou held his posses- 
sions as a vassal of the crown of France. 

Another important feature of the feu- 
dal system was that whieh M. Guizot 
describes as the of sovfi'eujnly 

wtth, property^* in other words, the 
political and administrative powder pos- 
Hessed by the holders of fiefs within their 
ow'n domains. The provincial governors, 
the counts and dukes, having obtained 
from the wx>akness of the later Carlovm- 
gian monarchs the hereditary transmis- 
sion of their bimiWces, proceeded to usurp 
the perpetuity of their iiffiees. Each 
district became a separate independent 
jurisdiction, an imperiwn tn intperioj the 
nobles exeroismg in full sovereignty all 
those magisterial, judicial, and niilttai|g 
functions which their ancestors had ori- 
ginally derived from the crown. As in 
the case of sub-infeudation, their exam pie 
■w'as followed by their inferiors, and the 
great proprietors throughout the country 
gradually established their claim to all 
the chief prerogatives of sovereignty 
within their several boundaries. At 
the accession of Hugh Capet there weie 
no less than 150 seigneuriT who pos- 
sessed the right to coin money, to make 
private war, to impose taxes and laws, 
and to judge in the last resort in crirni- 
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nal causes of all kinds. ♦'The direct and 
Inevitable consequence of such a state of 
things ^as to enfeeble, and almost to 
annihilate, all central dynastic aufho- 
rity. Under the last Cnrlovingians the 
domaine royal consisted only of the 
city of Laon nnK a small surrounding 
district; Hugh Capet augmented ^t by 
the addition of the Duch}’^ of Franco, 
but even then he possessed little real 
power ex-cept as sovereign of bis own 
fief; of his immediate vassals, the so- 
called “great feudatories” of Normandy, 
Burgundy, Champagne, Flanders, and 
Toulouse, there was not one, who was 
not at least his equal in extent and im- 
portance of tei ntory, and then subordi- 
nation to the crown, as history abun- 
dantly testilies, existed rather in theory 
and name than in reality. Over the 
Irsser feudatories, again, the sovereign 
coulJ exercise no efficient control, be- 
cause they could only b(! n-ached through 
their immediate superiors. Hence it 
appears that, although the feudal system 
was an adinirablo institution for self- 
I>iotection against barbarous violence, 
and although its^ laws antf’ usages acted 
as u social bond whicli in many respeclw 
pioved highly beneficial to Kiiropc, yet 
it always coiitained witliin itself a prin- 
ciple ot weakiicBs ami decudenee. The 
nominally sovereign power vias incapa- 
ble of acting effectively through all the 
ranks and degrees of society, so as to 
ensure the rights and libeities of all 
alike, both weak and strong. 'J'he ten- 
dency of ejicb loi d and of each fief was to ' 
be isolated from all others, and to fulfil '• 
all the functions of govermuent mdivi- 
dually and independently. In the ab- 
sence of any ccnti al mofiarchical power, 
the relations of the feudal iiotentates to 
each olboi 'weic seldom or never salis- 
faelory ; jealou^iieh, encioachments, op- 
presbioii, fieiee and bloody quarrels, 
H^>re of eontinual occurrence. And 
from the moment when the crown^ at 
length became strong enough to assert 
its superiority and enforce obedience to 
Its decrees through all gradations of the 
feudal hierarchy, from tiiat moment wc 
find that feudalism W’as shaken to its 
foundations, and soon beg.in to verge 
towards its fall. 

The feudiil relationship was consti- 
tuted by the performance of cei tain pre- 
Boribcd ceremonies, namely, (l) homage, 
(2) fciuty, and (3) investiture. In doing 
homage {homagiximt hominium) the vasaal 


knidt, bare-headed, before the seigneur 
without belt, sword, or spurs, and, plac- 
ing his hands in his, repeated the words* 
“ I become your man from this day 
forth, of life and hmb, and will keep 
faith to you for the lands 1 claim to hold 
of you.” Homage //c^c was disUiiguishod 
from homage simple^ the latter from 
being les^ stringent tlmn the former, 
and leaving the vassal at liberty to w'lth- 
draw from his lord’s obedience by re- 
nouncing his fief. Fealty (Jidchtas) wan 
an engagement by oatl' on the part of 
the tenant to perform duly the condi- 
tions and services by which the fief was 
held. Investiture consisted in the lord’s 
delivering to the vas.sal a clod of tui f, a 
branch of a tree, a handful of eartli, cr 
home other such b^mbolical object, by 
which act the vassal was put in actual 
personal iiossession of his feudal pro- 
perty. Theneeforw'ard commenced the 
rccipioeal obJigatioiis between the c^m- 
ti acting jjarties. 

a’he.se obligations comprised both 
moral dutie.s ami material services. The 
moral diitiob of a vassal were to counsel 
his loi;d to the best of hiSf'ibility when 
requiied ; to keep his .scciets faithfully ; 
neither to injuvo him, nor to suiter others 
to inpirc him, m his person, his honour, 
his lunnly, or his propcity; to succour 
him in dangci, to lend him his horse 
when dismounted in battle, and to take 
his place aT a hostage if made prisoner. 
OF' the material obligations the most 
important was that of military sci*vico. 
The duratiim and other circumstances 
of this service varied according to the 
extent and importance of the hef. Oi di- 
narily sixty days, but in many cases 
forty, t’lirty, and even less, was the 
period during which the vassal w us 
bound to keej) the field ; on its ux})ira- 
tion he W'us at liberty to return home, 
a right which he scliiom failed to exer- 
cise, even thougli, it might be on the 
eve of a battU*. ^fany fiefs also entailed 
the obligation of providing a certain 
number of men-at-arms, to bo maintained 
at the expense of the holder dining the 
campaign. The rights of ^fiance ( Jidu~ 
eia) and of Jnstiee. signified the duty 
incumbent on the vassal of ^^recognis- 
ing |h© jurisdiction of his superior, of 
attending in his court on demand, of 
assisting him in the administration of 
jiHiic* and in the execution of the sen- 
tence pionouriccd- 

The holders of flofs woie likewise 
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BXibJcct to TarlouB anft sometimeiB heavy 
contnbutionB in money- Feudal at<fa 
{awrilia) were certain Buma payable to 
the seigneur on particular occasiona, 
viz. : (1) Ijpwards paying his ransom 
when he had been taken prisoner in 
battle ; (2) Towards his equipment and 
expenses when he went in pilgnaiuge 
to the Holy Land ; (3) At the marriage 
of his eldest daughter, and (4) when 
his eldest son received the honour of 
knighthood. A relief {relevium^ releea- 
mcntnni) was a sura of money payable 
by the heir <Jf & flef vacated by death, 
before he i oiild e^ter on the possession 
of hia property. If a vassal sold his 
fief, a payincnt, generally equivalent to 
one year’s revenue, was*duo to the su- 
perior loid from the purchaser before 
taking possession. The practice of dis- 
posing of llefs bj' sale was originally 
prohibiU'd, but in later times was con- 
nived at or permitted as a mcasuie of 
convenience, and %vas thus naturally j 
dsed by tho suzerain as an opportunity I 
of extorting additional pecuniary advan- 
tage. Feudal estates W'crc also liable to { 
foifvituie [forinfactui a) in the event of 
non-fulfilment of the specified* obliga- 
tions of the tcnuie, or in ca.se of treason 
or otlier grosb nnsbehaviour on th'' part 
of the tenant, or in ease of tho death of 
the vassal without heirs male. BesidCb 
these there were two other feudal ‘ in- 
cident*','’ namely, xvardahi^ or garde 
noblv^ winch gave the suzerain all.thc 
lights tif a guardian during the minority 
of hiH vassal, including the management 
of hiS domains and the disposal of the 
revenue; tmfXmamago {mat itagiuvi), or 
tlie right of presenting to the heiress of 
a fief thiee man of suitable birth and 
condition, of whom she was compelled 
to select <me<or her husband. The only 
altei native by which the heiress could 
eseapf.' thn- svas If,' paying to the loid a 
fee equal in amount to that which he 
would have received*^ from the successful 
.snitoi for her hand ; for it was the cus- 
tom to purchase of the suzerain an al- 
liance vt hieh involved the possession of 
a fief. 

Having once fulfilled these obligatione, 
the feudal vassal became almost absolute 
master Hittun his ow'n domains, giving 
laws to hia dependants, admlnift^riiig 
justice, and exercising all the functions 
of an independent govereign. So long 
as he committed no positive breach of 
the feudal contract, he was responsible 


to none ; in oane of such an infraction, 
appeal might Ve made against hloi to 
the court of the superior lord. 

The Buzevaitt, on his part, was bound 
to protect and defend his vassal in the 
enjoyment of his fief, with all tho rights, 
privileges, and emoUijncnts attached te 
it. All complaints and disputes between 
vubAIs wore bioiiglit before the feudal 
court of the seigneur. The Jurisdirtion 
belonging to these courts was of differ- • 
cut degrees of importance, which vieie 
distinguished os haute, rnogenne, and 
basse. justice. The fiist alone cimfcneiJ* 
the right of passing sentences of capittil 
punishnf^nt ; many of the smaller seig- 
neurial courts possessed only the second 
and third. All tlie vassals holding of 
the same suzerain sat in these courts as 
assessois ; the right of trial by peers 
(pares) being one of the most essential 
principles of feudalism. In tlie case of 
a contest between a vassal and his seig- 
neur, the proec'BS took place not in the 
local court, but m the court of the i>uj 
nor lord, which had appellate jurisdic- 
tion in such causes. But the justice 
dispensed bj^thesc feudal tribuiuiJs W'as 
|[ir many reasons very imperfect ami 
unsatisfactory , and m order to remedy 
this defect, the rude manners of the 
times jicrmitted the expedient of the 
judicial combat, or appeal to tho judg- 
inexit of God, and the still more bar- 
barous piactice of private uai. (Sec 
oil theh«i points Dr. Robertson’s Notes to 
the JJi.ston/ of Charles F., Notes 21 and 
22.) These customs, which mootii.scMif 
lime produced abuses of the most eeri- 
ous and dangerous kind, weie gradually 
roKti allied and suppressed by the wuse 
legislation of •Philip Augustus, Saint 
Louis, and I’hilip the Fair. 

The principal causes which led even- 
tually to the decay and ertnutum of feu- 
dalism were — (1.) The extension of the 
dumaine royal, and consequently of the 
direct authority and jurisdiction of ffie 
cifiw'n. In proportion as loyalty re- 
vived under the auspices of Louis VI,, 
Philip Augustus, and tJieir successors, 

I It exercised a power distinct fiom and 
independent of the feudal potentates, 
an authoiity which they could not ignore 
or disallow, an appellate jurisdiction to 
which they found themselves compelled 
to submit. The piocccdings of Philip 
Augustus against John of England are 
a memorahic proof of the strength rind 
unity which tUeccntiaJ governmoiit had 
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already aeqnired in hia* hands. The 
legislative and judicial powers of the 
crown increased considerably during the 
reign of Saint Louis, and the change 
became still more remarkable under 
Philip the Fair, who instituted a regu- 
lar judicial ordac — the “legistes” — a 
class of magistrates specially trained 
for the administration of justice. P*am 
this date the royal courts, or parlia- 
ments as they began to be called, took 
cognizance of all caufMiS, and enforced 
their judgments throughout the whole 
extent of the kingdom, superseding, and 
by degrees annulling, the jurisdiction of 
the feudal seigneurs. *' 

(II.) The enfl-ancliiaemcnt of the com- 
munes. This, by conferring on the 
towns charters of incorporation convey- 
ing extensive privileges and exemptions, 
greatly improved and elevated the con- 
dition of the bourgeoisie^ which by de- 
grees became rin effectual counterpoise 
to the overbearing tyranny of the feudal 
nobles. Personal liberty and mutual 
protection were thus guaranteed inde- 
pendently of the feudal confederation. 
“ Until then,” says Sir J. Stephen, “ the 
populafion of France had been compose^ 
of two groat antagonist powers — the 
nobles and the rotuners; the one en- 
joying all the privileges of freedom, the 
other sustaining all the bin dens of ser- 
vitude*. Hut when at length the bour- 
geois were interposed between the two 
n.s a mediating body, combining in Uioir 
own poisons the rights and the obliga- 
tions of each, they at once mitigated the 
sternness of the dominant authoiity and 
the sutlcniigs of the subject multitude. 
Each bourg formed a species of inde- 
pendent commonwealth within the king- 
dom ; and such common wealths, w'hen 
extended thvougiunit the whole compass 
of it, acted everywhere as gcims from 
which tlie national governuient was to 
derive its growth, or as moulds by 
■vf .'jieh it was to receive its future form 
and character.” 

(111.) The Crusades- These memor- 
able expeditions tended in many ways to 
cireiimscribe the power of the territorial 
aristocracy. They contributed to aug- 
ment the importineo of the municipal 
eoniiuunes, which were always in autu- 
gomsm to the teudal nobility. Wealth 
and capitfu' were in the hands of the 
industrious and enterpri'^iiig citizen, and 
It VOS to Mm that the knightly cruaador 


was obliged to apply to obtain tbc means 
of his equipment for the Holy Land. 
Possessed of the all-important power of 
tbc purse, the bourgeois improved their 
advantage without scruple. Ixmn uni- 
ties of all kinds were purchased at an 
easy rate from the needy barons ; feudal 
estates were disposed of at prices far 
below their real value, property of every 
description changed hands to an enor- 
mous extent throughout France, and 
invariably to the damage of the great 
feudal landholder. ” The estates of the 
bafTons were dissipated! ’ cays Gibbon, 
“ and their race was often oxiinguished, 
in these costly and perilous expeditions. 
Their poverty extorted from their pride 
those charters^ (rf freedom which un- 
locked the fetters of Uie slave, secured 
the farm of the peasant and the shop of 
the artificer, and gradually restored a 
substance and a soul to the most numer- 
ous and useful part of the community. 
The conflagration v hioh destroyed tile 
tall and barren trees of the fmest gave 
uir and scope to the vegetation of the 
smaller and nutritive plants of the soil.” 
Decline and Fall, vol. vii. p. 349, edit. 
Smith. ^ “ 

(IV.) The practice of employing largo 
bodies of venarii soldiers, generally 
foreigners, in substitution for the feudal 
militaiy tenants, and, event u.’.lly, the 
institution of a regular standing army 
paid by th^ state. 'J'hesc innovations, 
.so .eonlrui y to the genius and funda- 
mental pi'iuciple of feudalism, completed 
the overthrow ot the system. He who 
could command a pow'erful force of well- 
dihciplmed mercenaries wn.s more than 
a match for the greatest of the feudal 
seigneurs. It w'^as thus that Philip Au- 
gustus ‘overcame his vassal John of 
Kormandj'. I’he practice. Wiis greatly 
extended in succeeding reigns, and in 
inoportJOTi to its iriuri me the feiidtil mi- 
litary ten me fell into geneml discredit, 
and w'us felt to be » neuiunglcss, burden- 
some, and iiselcws. At length, after the 
creation of the ” coinpagniCH d’ordon- 
n.inoc,” by Charles VII., in 1444, the 
military sei vice attached to the flefs was, 
almost of necessity, superHodod and abo- 
lished by the new organization ; and 
wuth the disapiiearanec of thir its main 
origil.al principle, the other institutionf: 
of feudalism quickly lost their efficacy 
and bticame obsolete. 
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CnAPTE^ VIII. 

FROM THE ACCKfiSION OF LOtTIS VIT. TO THE DEA^J’H OF LOUTS VIIT. 

A.H. 1137-122(J, 


§ i: Accession of Lons VlLj Sngor, ahijot of St. Denis; liostililicfl in 
Clianipngne and Ivoini.UKiy. § ii. Louis departs on the seroiid duisade; 
failure of the Ciusnde. § 3. JJotnement and death of the Ahl)ot Suger; 
divorce ol Queen Lleanoia. § 4. Rivalry between Louis VIJ, and 
Henry 1). of Knglaiid luith of Philip Augustus. § 5. Archbishop 

Beeket ,ui Fiance. § G. Ixmis .supports the reluJliiui of the Knghsh 
pi luces; death of Louis VII. § 7. Accession of PiiiLil’ ArjGUSTl^s* 
)iis inairiiiglf with Isabella of Ilainault. § 8. Disputes with England; 
capture of Jerpsaleiii by the Saracens; Philip asMimes the Cross. j^9. 
The third Crusjvde ; rivalry betweem ITiilip and Rjchaid Cieiii de Lion ; 
siege of St. .Jean d’Acre; return of Philip to France. § 10. J^lulip 
leagues with Jolin against King Richard ; death of Richard. § 11. I’hilip 
supfiorts Arthur of Pjrittan} against John j Agues deMcran; France laid 
under an inderdict by Innocent III.; Philij> mvadi's Normandy; murder 
of Arthur ol Brittany. ^D2. Philip disposso^s(‘s John of Normandy, 
Poitou, and Touranie ; ho acquires Wrinandols, Aitois, and Auvergne. 
§ 13. The Albigensiari war; Simon de Montfort. § 14. Philip Augustus 
invades Flanders ; vietory of Bouvines. §15. Ex|XHHtion of Prince Louis 
to England ; its failure ; renewal of w\ar in Languedoc. § Uh Adnii- 
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nistration of Philip Augustus; his death; the fourtti Ciusade; Latin 
conquest of Constantinople. § 17. Keign of Louis VIII. ; war with 
England; expedition agfAinst Kaymond of Toulouse ; death of the king. 

§ 1. Lottib VII., surnamed Le Jeune, 1137-1180. — Few sovcreii^ifc 
have ascended the throne under fairer auspices than Louis VTl, ; but 
unfortunately he was not a jirince of great cixpacity or strong good 
sense ; his character wjia feeble,* capricious, and passionate. His chief 
jptxinsclloi's were the Abbot Suger and Gosselin IJishop of Soiasona : 
tlie former, one of the ablest statesmen that France has produced, 
was of invaluable service during tlie earlier })art of liis re^n. 

Nothing remarkable is recorded of the frht fcw ^’'cars after his 
acc(‘.Bsion, but Ln 1141 the king became involved in a 'serious quarrel 
with the see of Iiome. '^i'be archbiabopnc of Bourges being then 
viicant, Pope Innocent IT. thought fit tx) nominah' to the see Peter 
de la Chatre, a relative of one of the great ofiieers of the pontiiical 
ocurt. Ijouia, who had presented another canihdate to the chapter, 
indignantly declared that while he lived the poiK'’s nominee should 
never be arclibishoji, an<i gave orders i‘or a frt'sh elt'ctkm. Louis was 
now excoin main Gated by the ]K)1 )o, and an interdict laid n|M.m every* 
])lace where be rmgJit si^joum. This sentence remained in force for 
the Sjiace oi‘ tlm'C year?., the royal presence in any town bcang in- 
stantly followed by tlie suspensitn of all offices of Divine service, 
'fho ])ope iKMiig su[>ported in tins affair by 'rhibald Count of Cham- 
pagne, hostilities broke out in 114li between the count aud Louis; 
the French ravaged the territory of Champagne ; the tort died town 
of Vi try wius taken by assault and set on fire, ^nd no less than 1300 
of the helj>1ess inhabitants, who bad Uiken refuge in the principal 
church, peiished in tlie flames. This cahLstrophe insjared J^ouis wfth 
])Oignaiit remorse ; he hastened to treat with l^'hibald, and obtained 
absolnliou in 1144 from Celestine II., the successor of Innocent, ni>on 
condition of establishing Pierre do la Chatre in peaceable possession 
of Ins see. • 

'^riic war conthiiKid in Noimandy between the rival housciS of Anjou 
and IMois, Louis declared in favour of Geoffrey Pla^itagenot., and 
thus turned tlie scale against Stephen, whose, utmost efturts scarcely 
sufneed to maintain his bold iqion England. In* 1144 Geoffrey 
entered Rouen in t.rjum]jh, and received from Loins the investiture of 
the duchy of Normandy, The strife after this was ccndlnal to Eng- 
land, wJiere (he lan<l was desolated with bloody contests between the 
jiartLsaiis of the Einjiress Maude and the armies of King IStophcn. In 
the end a compromise was effected ; Stephen retained the crown of 
Ihigland for Ins liie; GcoffVey was recogifised as Dulcc of Normandy, 
Count of Ahjoii, Maine, and T'ouraine. The succession to the English 
throne was si^ttled u^xin the eldest son of Maude and Geoffrey ; the 
second son was to inherit the continental possessions. 
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§ 2. Still suffering from tlie reproacbes of Conscience on account of 
the disaster of Vi try, Louis began to think seriously of adopting the 
grand remedy prescribed by the usage of the times — a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. Circumstances occurred to favour the design. The 
city of Edessa had lately b(*en captured and sficked^by tlie Sultan of 
Ale])po (Dec. 25, 1144) ; and the Christians, after sufleriiig tremendous 
losa, had been ex£)elled from this pari of their dominions in the East. 
This calamity spread dismay throughout the European settlement? 
in Palestine ; great fears were entertained for the safety of the king- 
dom of j^e»*usalem ; and ambassadors were despatched in luiste to 
tlie various states of the West, especially to France, to represent the 
imjiortanco of the emergency, and makS m-gent demands for assLst- 
ance. The af)]x;a^ reawakened the religions sympathies of Glhristcn- 
dom ; Po])e Eugenius J It. addressed an eloquent letter to the King of 
Franco, exhorting him and his jicople to take arms immediately 
for the defence of the Holy Se})u1c)irc and tlie relief of their brethren 
— a summons wliich Louis, already more than half resolved uix>n 
the step, reexyted with the utmost satisfaction. The pojio delegated 
his authority to one whose iufluenco both in Church and State was 
at that time ivaramoimt in France, if not in Enroix' — to Bernard 
of Glaiiyaiix. Bernard hecamo tbe ajxistlo of the second Crusade ; 
and fulfilled the Triission w'itb zeal Hind enthusiasm not inferior to that 
of his jiredecessor the hermit of Picardy, w hile in genius, intellectual 
gifts^and learned accpiiremcnts, he was infinitely superior. At his 
suggestion a great national council was convoked at Vezelai in Bur- 
gundy for the feast of Easier, 1146. Such was the conamrse of ])ec»ple 
of all ranks and classes wlio* thronged to th(} rendezvous, that it w^as 
iili possible to hold the proceedings wdtJiin the walls of the town. A 
platform was erexjted at the foot of the lofty hill on winch Vezelai 
stands; heni Louis, wearing tlie royal robes, made his appearance 
with the holy Bernard at his sidej and tlie latter, after reading the 
brief by wijich bo was tijipointed to act as the pope’s representative, 
addn^sscu the ass(‘mble<i multitude in a vehement and impassioned 
harangue, thp conclusion of whicli W’as drowned in re-sounding cries of 
^ The cross ! tlie cross ! ” The king, deeply moved, knelt at the 
feet of the pope's legate, and received the cross from his hand ; Queen 
Eleanora w^as the next to assume the sacrc^d emblem ; and the 
example of Ihe sovereigns was eagerly followed by a brilliant throng 
of nohles. The crowd of volunteers of lower degree was prodigious. 
Bernard and his assistant monks, after distributing among them a 
vast quantity of crosses pre})ared beforehand, were obliged to tear 
their garments to supply tHb demand. 

The exertions of Bernard w^ere not confined to France ; he proctctled 
to Germany, where liis overpowering eloquence prevailed upon the 
Emperor Conrad to join the ranks of the crusaders, together with his 
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nephew Frederick (afc^hvards Emperor), Guelf Count* of Bavaria, and 
other distinguished princes of the empire. Returning to France, 
Bernard attended the Council of Etampes in February, 1147 : here 
the last arrangements were made for the approaching expedition, and 
a council of regency was appointed for the administration of the 
kingdom, consisting of the Abbot Suger, the Count of Vermandois, 
and the Archbishop of Reims, l^ope Eugenius visited Paris at Easter ; 
/rom his hands tlie king received the y)ilgrim*8 staff and wallet in the 
abbey of St. Denis, together with the apostolical benediction ; and 
s]ior!>ly alterwards pi'ocoeded to Metz, where he put lii^nscilf at the 
liead of the crusading army, numl)ering upwards of 100,0()0 barons, 
knights, and fighting men, T)esides a vast multitude of hon-cmiibatant 
pilgrinift. 'Jlie maich otmimenced immediately; I-iOuis crossed the 
Rhine at Worms, and the Danube at Katisbon ; traversed the plains 
of Hungary, and eutertHl the territories of lh(' Eastern Ein])irc, Hero 
the crusaders, instead <>!' natujting with cordial sympathy and support, 
were treated with insolence, treachery, and violence. Idle Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, like most of his family, entertaniod a profound 
distrust and hatred of the Franks ; and under the mask of great 
outwaixl rej?ixx3t and Irieudshiii, laboured in every way to cripple, 
embarrass, and ruin tlit enterprise winch had brought them to his 
shores, 'i’he whole expedition \lns one series of disastcis. After 
suffering a severe defeat from the Turks in the defiles of Phrygia, not 
far from Laodioea, the crusaders gaine<l the seaport of Satalia, or 
Attalia, in Pamj)hylia. Here Louis, with his qiietm and the j)nncipal 
barons, embarked lor Syria, leaving the bulk of his forces under the 
command of the Counts of Flanders and 15ourhou. He landed in 
safety at the mouth of the Orontes, and was there received hy Ray- 
mond of Poitiers, Prince of Antioch, who conducted him to his 
capital. 

The fate of the main body of the crusa<lers was most dt^plorable : 
they never reached the shores of Palestine ; abandoned bj*^ their 
leaders, Uiey found themselves cooiKid up between the town* of Satalia 
(the gates of which were closed against them by the Crjxik governor), 
the Turkisli arrny^ and tlie sea. Attacked in this desperate position, 
tlfbusauds jxTishod beneath the sabre,"? of the Turks ? a large division 
sought safety in flight, hut werS overtaken at a short distance and 
totally exterminaud ; upwards of 3000 embiaced the Mussulman 
faith ; great numbers were sold into slavery. 

The further details of this exixxlitiou arc in every way discreditable 
and inglorious. Louis made a lengthened sojourn at Antioali, but 
qiutted it abruj>tly on discovering (as is Aleged) an intimacy betweea 
Queen Eleanora and Prince Raymond, altogether unbecoming their 
relaiiouship as uncle and niece. He reached Jerusalem in the spring 
of' 1148, and accomplished the vow of his pilgrimage in the churoh 
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of the Holy Sepiilchre. The Emperor Coorad ^xad arrived from Con- 
stantinople some time before, and the two monarchs mingled their 
tears of condolence over their common misfortunes. After being 
repulsed before the walls of Damascus, no further warlike operations 
were attempted. Louis lingered in the Holy Land for a whole year, 
ashamed and afraid to reappear in his kingdom. At length, overcome 
by the piessing remonstrances and soli&ifeitions of the wise and faithful 
Suger, he returned to France in 1149, and discjmbarked in Pro- 
vence, attended by a scanty escort of 200 or 300 knights, the wreck 
of that mighty and magnificent host with which, somewhat more 
than two 5' ears before, he had marched from Italy. 

§ 3, The diifastrous issue of tliis cnisatte was a heavy blow to the 
rei»utation of St. Bernard, who had so confidently predicted its suc- 
cess, and was oven laid to have wrought miracles in attestation of his 
mission. The complaints against him were loud, bittcjr, and imiversal ; 
and ho himself acknowledged his confusion at tlua inexplicable visita- 
tion of Divine Providence. He attributed it to the scandalous vices 
df the crusader?, comparing them to the Je^vs of old, to whom Clod’s 
‘prophet had solemnly promised the enjoyment of the land of Oana'in, 
but who were nevertheless “overthrown in the wilderness ” on ac- 
ooimt of their sins and unbelief. 

On tlie other hand, the jiJitriotSs wisdom of the Abbot Suger was 
now fully appreciated. Ho had always been strongly opposcjd to the 
pr<\iect of the crusade, and did his utmost to dissuade his master from 
embarking in it. During the king’s absence he devoted himself, with 
admirable zcjU and fidelity, to the duties of bis administration ; liis 
firmn^ overawed the turhulgut and lawless, and repressed all attemj)ts 
to-disturb tlie public order ; he greatly improved the royal castles and 
domains, exercised a judicious financial economy, and restored the 
kingdom to the hands of Louis in a condition of increasing strength 
and prosjjerity. Suger i*etired ooiitentedly to his monastery of St. 
Denis, baring with him the glorious title ot the “ Father of his 
Country.”*^ It is singuhtr that he should have been occupied at the 
close of his life in organizing a new expedition for the relief of the 
suffering Christians in the East : he raised vast sums of money for 
this purjKise, and designed to underhike in j-)crson the leadership'^f 
the crusade ; hut died in the midst hf his preparations, Janimry 13, 
1152. 

The loss cf this excellent minister was soon followed by the great 
political mistake of Louis VII. — his divorce of Queen Eleanors. Suger, 
to wham the king confided his grounds of complaint against his wife, 
had entreated him, if possible, to conceal and overlook her miscon- 
duct ; hut after their return from Palestine the disunion between the 
royal pair became more and more marked and serious, until at length 
it proceeded to an Oi>en rupture. The high-spirited Eleonora stigma- 
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Used her fe<d)lc husbaiffl as “ a monk rather than a nloiiarch and at 
the Council of Bc^u^ency, in March, 1152, both ^rties agreed to 
demand a separation, the convenient pica of affinity being put for- 
ward to cover their real motives. The council pronounced the mar- 
riage unh and void; EJeanora resumed her hereditary jxjsscssious as 
Eiicliess of A<iuilaiiie ; and the crown of France was thus dismem- 
bered at one stroke of more thhn half its temtories. Kor was this 
^Ihe full extent of the damage ; before six weeks had elapsed, the 
divorcttd qu(jen bestowed her hand upon Ihriiry Planlagenet, Duke of 
Normand}" jind Count of Anjou ; and Louis had the mortification to 
see the broad domains he had just lost pass into the handu of a rival 
and hostile iariiil}", already ^>ossessed of tw^o of the nibst iinjxa'tant 
provinces of France. 'IVo years later (Oct. 25, 1154) Henry suc- 
ceeded, by the death of Stephen, to the throne ofEugland, and be- 
aimc at once the most powx»riiil sovereign of l^iurojie. 

§ 4. TIkvsc eirciun stances laid the foundation of a mutual eurnity 
b(*tween the two i>rinces, which filled u]) the re.mainder oi‘ tlieir lives. 
Almost, irnmeilialely after the marriage Louis made an attack upon 
Normandy. Henry, however, was on his guard, and defended himself 
with rosohitioii and success; a tnicc was soon arranged, and the 
j)Olitic Henry gratified the weak vanity of Louis by doing homage to 
liiiri for his new acquisitions in A^^utauie. “ In 1150 the ceremony of 
homage was ro])eatcHl at Rouen ; and Louis was now iiidnced to 
abandon the cause of Henry’s younger brother Geoffrey, who, Viy the 
terms of their father’s will, ought to have succeeded to the counties 
of Anjcni and Maine. By the same system of hypocritical delerence 
to his suzerain, Henry obtained j)os.scssion, in 1158, of the coi;|^ty of 
Nantes, and (.istablisVied his right of feudal lordshij> over tlie duchy of 
Brittany; and shortly aftcrwai'ds he a.rraiiged with J..onis a scheme 
of alliance between their houses, by lietrotliing Lis son Henry, a child 
ol* four j^ears old, to the infant Brincc^ss Margaret, daughter of Louis 
by liis second wife, Constance of Castille. Louis was no match 
such an accomplished intriguer; and tlie result (jf all then» disputes 
w^as tlie same ; — Henry, without driving matters to extremity against 
hia rival, alw'ays contrived to secure to himself some decided and 
Bohd advantage. “ 

Louis VII. was still destitute df male issue ; and having been again 
left a widower, he esjioused about the same time his third wife, Alice, 
sister of the Count of Champagne. This princess, to the unfeigned joy 
of the king and the nation, gave birth, on the 22nd August, 1165, to 
a prince, who received the name ot niilip : lie was welcomed uS the 
“ iheu-doniid,” and became afU^rwards the'rer.owned Philip Augustus. 

§ 5. The conflict between Henry and Archbishop Becket bexjame a 
fresh sourccj of discord and hostility U^tween France and England, 
When the archbishop fled to Franoe, the Imig wrote to re^piest that 
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Louis would uot comitonanoe or harbour him*o Louis, well pleased 
with so fair an opportitnity of annoying his rival, returned for answer 
that he considered Becket illegally deposed, and would never abandon 
him. He received him at Soissons with distinguished honour, and 
assigned him for his residence the abbey of P(mtigny near Auxerre. 
A petty war ensued, with disadvantage to Louis ; and although the 
Counts of Poitou, Marche, and Anguiildme combined with him 
against Henry, they found Ihoraselves woi-stwl in every encounter. 
Terms of pcjice were at length agiecxi upon in 1161), and the two 
monarchs had an interview at Montmirail, wliithor Becket also 
repaired, and, ‘under ccrtirin reservations, olfcrcid to make submission * 
to liis Rovereigix 8uoh, however, was his .arrogance and stubborn- 
ness of dcnimnour that it was not till 1170 that a definite arrange- 
ment was coucludedy in a)nsequence of which Becket took Ins de- 
parture for England to resume ix)ssession of his see. Within a month 
afterwards this inflexible jwelate was barbarously murden^d before 
the altar of Gaiitorbury cathedral, 

fll'lie tidings of ^.ho fearful tragedy w^cre rtsceived in Fi*aiicc with uni- 
versal consternation and horror. Tjouir, in tlie height of his indigna- 
tion, wrote to demand of the j)opc that the sword of St. Peter should 
be unsheathed to avenge the martyr of Canterhury. An inteidict 
was immediately laid on alt the coiiUAental possessions of the King of 
England ; and it was only with extreme ditlicnlty, and at the expeubc 
^f abject liumilialioTi, that Hcuiy was enabled to a])i)easo the stonu. 

§ 6. fl’he animosity of Louis against Henry now became more and 
more bitter and nnscnqailons ; and there cjtu be no doubt that he 
ciil}iabl3' fomented, il’ ba did not onginatt*, the unnatural reMlion 
soon affl^nvanis raised against hini hy Queen Ehiauora and tlie three 
yoimg princes, Henry, Geoffrey, and lUchard. But, when hostilities 
commenced, the feeble nature of Louis soon quailed, as usual, before 
the genius, finnness, and vigour of his great anlagonist ; an<l in 
little more thau a year he was glad to conclude peace with the 
English kiqg. 

Shortly before his death Louis undertook a journey to England, 
and visited, as'*a ]ulgrini, the shrine of St. Thomas oi‘ Canterbury. 
He died on the Iptb of September, 1180. The cx»ii temporary his* 
t-orians refiresent I^ouis as a religious gentle“tem]K,*Tt4 prince, full 
of kindly feelings towards his subjects, but of a character too simple, 
easy, and credulous for his position. The communal movement 
amtinued to make iirogress during his reign, and many cluirtei’s 
are signed with his name. He gave gmat encouragement to 
oommerce by incoriiorating 4he “hanse” of Paris — a compan}'^ of 
merchants who conducted the traffic on the Seine heiwticn the 
cjapital and Mantes. Louis YII, also took an inqx>rtant step towards 
improving the louver classes by instituting the “ villes neuves,” for 
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imposed on liim were harsh and galling ; he was comj)elled to make 
a declaration of unqualified submission to his lival ; to renounce all 
claim to the sovereignly of Berr}" ; to x)ay twenty thousand marks 
of silver for tlie restoration of the towns captured by the French ; 
and to consent tliat all the barons who had taken amis in favour of 
Itichaid should continue vassals of that prince. Having siihscrihed 
this ignominious tmaty, Henry retired to the ciistlc of Chinon, and 
tliere expired, ovei whelmed by grief and despondency, on tlie Gth 
July, 1189. 

§9. The third crusade coinmcnced in the year 1190. KicTiard, 
who had succeeded his father on the English throne', joined Pliilip 
at Vezelai ; and the two, monarchs marched in cotupany as far as 
Lyons. H(a-e they sc])arated ; JUchard contimu^d liis roule to Mar- 
seilles, Philip crossed the Alps and emhaiked aft Genoa. The Sicilian 
port of Messina was named as rendezvous ; here the crusaders passed 
the winter; and hem it was that the first seeds of jealousy and dis- 
cord were so^vn between Richard and l^hilip, whose character's — on 
the one side impetuous and overbearing, on the otbor suspicious J\nd - 
revengeful — were such as to forbid the hope that thcjy could long 
remain cordially united. 

The King of Franejp set sail from Messina on the 30th of March 
(1191), and in fourteen days auived off Ptolemais, or Bt. J.iian d’Acre, 
whei ‘0 a prothgious Christian anny was assembled, numbering several 
Imndrcd th.iusand men. Tlie siege of this important fortress haj 
already lastx'd more than a yctav ; but the jealousies, intrigues, Jtu id dis- 
sensions wliicli reigned among the crusaders, retarded their success 
even moie than the valour and sIcjU of theis* opiioijcnls. The ojicra- 
tions of the siege were mainly directed by Cmur do Lion, wlio I'lecaine 
Ujc lirn’o of the crusade. The commanding ascendency which lie as- 
sumed from the outset, and the renown acejuifed by liis S]ilc‘.iidid feats 
of personal jirowess, were keenly offensive to his brother monarch, 
him.S(‘h‘ rathei' a politician than a soldier.^ The proud spirit of Philip 
ill brooked tlie secondary place which lie r>ccui)ied in the Christian 
host ; and alter tlie .surrender of Acre he determined to take leave of 
the ai'niy without further delay. Having i*euew'ed*tlic engagement 
-which bound him to nispcct the territories, rights, and interests of 
Richard of England, the king*, sailed from Acre on the 1st of August, 
and, landing at Otranto, repaired to tlie Pontifical cmirt at Rome. 
Here he is said to have solicited from Cel(‘Stine HI. a disfxjnsation 
from tlic oath of friendship he had su lately sworn to Richard, against 
*whom he ijfwl long meditated deep designs of rnaliee and revenge. 
The Pope ixjsitively refused to gratify him ; and Philip, 'in sullen 
discontent., jnusued his way to France, where liis precipitate return 
oxjx>sed him to much censure, and general imputations of unfaithful 
DOSS to his crusading vow. 
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§ 10. Whether with or without the Papal permission, Philip scmplcd 
not t-o break his pacific enjragomont with liis English rival. He lost 
no time in allying himself intimately with Prince John, who was 
busily plotting to sni>y)lant his brother on the throne, and received his 
homage, not only for Nonnandy and the continental states, but also 
for the crown of England. Tn virtue of this compftfct, I'hilip pro- 
ct^od(»d overn.m tlie doiu inions of Eichard in Prance, and easily 
made himself mastei of the Vexin, of the city of Evreux, and seveial 
other towns and castles. Meanwhile the nish and imix-rious King of 
England had fallen into the hands of his enemy the Duke of Austria 
as he tnivcftsed Germany on liis return from Palestine, and was Ian-* 
guislnng in thtj» dungeons of '3'rifels. Smitmoned bcfoio tlio Diet at 
Haguenan, m March 1 19d,Iiichard triumiihantly cleared himself from 
the malicious charged brought against him ; notwithstanding which, 
tlirongh the intrigues of Philip with the Emperor Henry VI., to wliose 
custody lie had been transj'eiTed by Lcojiold of Austria, his release from 
confinement was still delaj’^ed tor some months longer. After, a deten- 
tion of more than, a year he mcoverod his liberty in February 1194; 
and the cmiKiror wrote in haste to the confederates Plnli]) and John, o 
bid them “ look to themselves, for the devil was unchained.” ^'ho 
terrible Kicliard soon made his aj>])eaiance in ^Nonnandy at the head 
of his baibns, breathing wrtlth and Tengcancc. ,Jolm, ever base and 
perfidious, endeavoured to propitiate his brother by treacherously 
assassinating no less than three lumdrcd Frc'/ich men-at-arms, wliom 
he liad fissoinbled under pretext of a great banquet at Evreiix. lUchard 
soon regained ]>oss<.issioii of all the pliices which had suirendered to 
Pliili]), and inflicted ujx*Tj him ^ so vei e defeat at Fretteval near Ven- 
dome (July 15, 1194). Ihjstili ties* continued, with various and inde- 
cisive ibrtunc, for five y(‘ars longer. Innocent HI., iuunediahdy on 
liis accession to the Papal throne, luleryKised his authority to jiut an 
end to this exhausting and fiiutlcss contest. H(? desyiatchetl a legato 
k> France, and a truce for five years was concluded between the >k; 1- 
ligercuts, esKjh party retaining his actual poKS&easions (January 13, 
1199). It is most probable that this treaty, like so many others, 
would liave been abruptly violated on the first opportunity ; but the, 
death of iliehardf which opeurred before the castle of Chains in th!? 
Ijimousm, in April, 1199, delivered Phfiip from this restless adversary, 
and removed the mam obstacle to the accomplishment of liis ambitions 
schemes. 

§ 11. Philip now skilfully and boldly availed himself of the dis- 
pute<l succession between Jolm and his youthful nephew, Arthur Duke 
of Brittany, to enfeeble and dlismerabcr the Anglo-Nonnan monarchy. 
Arthur jilaced himself under the French king's protection, and offered 
to jiay him homage for the possessions of the English crown in France. 
Philip promised to supjiOTt him, and gave him a brilliant rec(q>tion at 
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bis court,, whore theiyoung duke took up his abode. But Philip was 
in no position at this moment to carry matters to extremity in vindi* 
cation of the rights of Arthur ; he was engaged in a violent struggle 
with tltat most haughty and inflexible of pontiffs, Innocent III. 

After the death of liis first wife, Isabella of Hainault, I'hilip had 
married Ingelberga, daughter of the King of Denmark ; but for this 
princess, although she is described as amiable, virtuous, and beautiful, 
^ he almost instantly conceived a sti-ange and insurmountable aversion ; 
and assembling a council at Compiegne, be compelled the servile pre- 
lates to pronounce the dissolution of the marriage. Upon apj>eal to 
*Komc, however, the sentence of the French council was ^versed; in 
spite of which Philip proceeded, in 1190, to espouse the beautiful Agnes 
de M^ran, daughter of a Tyrolese count calling himself Marquis 
of Istria. This step caused general scandal.* Pope Celestine III, 
addressed the king in repeatcjd but ineffectual remonstrances and en- 
treaties. His successor Innocent III., a man of a very different stamp, 
ado])ted an uncompromising tone and decisive measures ; after admo- 
nishing Philij) by letter to return to his duty ancl recall liis la^4iil 
wife, he sent a cardinal legate into France, with orders, in default of 
immediate satisfaction, to inflict the extreme jpenalty of an interdict. 
Pbilip continued obstinate ; and the interdict, not confined as in former 
instances to particular places # person!, but embrjicing*tho entire 
kingdom and nation, was published in a council at Dijon, in January 
ItiOO. During the space of eight months the churches remained 
closed, and all offices of religion were suspended thioughont tiic land* 
with the exception of the baptism of new-born infants, and of extreme 
unction lor the dying ; even the corpses of tno faithful were refused a 
resting-jiiace in consecrated earth. Philip held out for a time with 
stubborn fortitude ; imprisoned the unhappy Ingelhcrga at Ftampes, 
and deprived of their sees all the bishops who observed the interdict. 
But in the end the moral force of public feeling was too strong for 
him ; he wisely resigned the contest, sepa'^ated from Agnes de Meran, 
and reinstated Ingelhcrga in her outw^ard iiosition, although he still 
continued to treat her in private with unmanly severity, Agnes, who 
seems to have bt^cn tenderly attached to Philip, di^d within a few 
“\veelc8, in giving birth to a son, who survived but .a shoit time. She 
liad previously home two daUghtcis, w^hom the Pope, with singular 
inconsistency, pronounced legitimate. 

During the pressure of the interdict Philip was glad to avoid the 
difficulties he would liave had to encounter in raising and maintain- 
ing an aimy, by entering into a compromise wdih John of England. 

1 1 was agreed that a marriage should taxe place between Prince Louis, 
eldest son of Philip, and the Infanta Blanche of Castille, niece of King 
John ; the English king engaging to give his niece a dowiy of thirty 
thousand marl^ of silver, together with the city and county of Evreus , 
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and to declare Ixer sole lieircss of all his contmefttal territories in the 
event of his dying without direct issue. Philip, on his part, promised 
to give no fiirther support to the pretensions of Arthur of Brittany, 
and undertook that the young prince should renounce all claim to 
Normandy and the other Froncli fiefs, and should take the oath ot 
homage to his uncle for the duchy of Brittany, Upon these condi- 
tions the marriage between the youthful pair was solemnized n€‘ar 
Vernon in Normandy, on the 23rd May, 1200.* 

Notwithstanding this amicable settlement, Philip only waited for 
a favourable cf)ix>rt.imity to commence a contest wuth John, for the 
purpose of dispossessing him altogether of his dominions on the soil * 
of France. A plausible pretext soon occifrred. John had become 
violently enamoured of Isabella of Angoulf?mo, the affianced bride of 
Hugh de Lusignan, Count de la Marche. Giving the reins to his 
lawless passion, he repudiated his own consort Hawise of Gloucester, 
carried off the promised wife of his vassal, and married her. At thci 
V(jice of the outraged count the stout baions of Poitou and Limousiu 
flew to arms, and*indignantly demanded of Philip, as lord paramoiuit, 
justice against the insolent ravishcr. I'hilip lent a willing car lo llie 
apjieal, and cited John to appt^ar at his coui-t at Paris, in May 1202, 
there to ijnswcr whatt'ver oliargcs might l>e •brought against ])im. 
John disregarded the summons, an(I Philip, prepared beforehand for 
the refusal, instantly invaded Normandy at the head of his forces, and 
in a shgrt time reduced several of the principal towTJS, Arthur of Brit- 
tany, whom Philip had purposely retained near his ixsrson, wjis now 
despatched into lV>itou Jo place himself at the IkwI of Hk^ insuiToc- 
tionary movement against his ancle. The young duke, in conjunction 
with the Count do la Marche, laid siege to tlie castle of Mirebeau, a 
few miles north of Poitiers, where his grandmother Queen Eleanora 
had taken refuge*. Jcdin hastily marclied to tlie relief of his mother, 
surprised the besieging aimy, and gained a comj>lete victory, taking 
prisoners Arthur and his ^ster Eleanor, the Count de la Marche, and 
all the cliicTharous of their pai*ty (August 3, 1202). 

John confim^ his nephew first in the castle of Ealaise, from which 
he was transf(»rred to that of Boiicii. Tlie <*xact j)arriculars of his 
subsequent fate \^cre never a.scertain(*d ; but the belief seems to ha\* 
been almost universal at the time, that Jolin, upon Arthur’s ]X)si- 
tively refusing lo reuomice his title to the English crown, stahlied the 
unfortunate prince with his own hand, and, fastening a heavy stone 
to the body, cast it into the dark waters of the Seine (April 3, 1203). 

§ 12.*T’his barbarous crime excited universal horror and disgust; 
the Bretons, avIio had been fcyally attached to the murdered Aitliur, 
rose tumultuously, and with clamorous outcries apj>ealed to the King 
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of Franco for vengoailbe on Uio royal assaasin, Philip, eagerly seizing 
tile advan^ge thrown into his hands, cited John to appear befoi-e the 
tribunal of his peers, the great vassals of the crown, and submit him- 
self to their award. Jolin returned no answer to this summons, and 
PtiiWp foriliwitK crossed tlie frontier of liia tief of Poitou, where the 
vvljole /copulation indignantly shook ufl' the hated yoke of John, and 
ranged themselves under the French banners. Favoured by the 
^ unaccountable apathy and sluggishness of his adversary, I'hilip next 
invaded Normandy, and after a siege of five months made himseli 
master of the three great fortresses of Andelys(one of them being the 
celebiated Cliatcaii Gaillard), regarded as the keys of the province. 
I'his signal success was riff)kUy followed by the couqilest of numeious 
other towns, after vrhicli Philip laid siege to Koucii. Tlic ancient and 
flourishing ca]>ital of Normandy surrendered at tlie end of thirty days, 
after making a fniitless apjxial to Jolin, who had retii-ed to England, 
for help against the invader ; and thus, within the short space of three 
months, Pliilip completed the conquest ol the ]>rovince, which wj^s 
at oneo annexed to the 1^’rencli crown. The greater part of the 
county of Poitou submitted before the close of the same summer, and 
in the spring of 1205 Philij) reduced almost the whole distiict of 
Saiutongo and Augoul6me. Queen Eleanura, who had strenuously 
supported the falling toituries oi her favourite son John, could not 
survive this extraordinary series of disasters to the liouse of Plan- 
tagenet ; she died ('arly in 1205, at a very lulvauced age, at thg abbey 
of Beaulieu, near Loclies. 

Thus des]>oiled of some of the fairest and most exlensive possc’ssions 
nf his ciowm, John at length signified his willingness to appearand 
jdead bcibro the court of his suzerain, jirovided J’lnlip would giant him 
(he jiiotection of a safe-conduct. ITili)) replied tljat he might come 
lo Praiicc Hi all confidence and security; but ujxin being asked to 
give the same guarantee for his sale rtUini lu England, he declared, 
with bis customary adjuration “ by all the saints of Fiance,’’ that John’s 
liberty to recross the Cliatinel must dejx'ud upon the seiiicnct* of his 
peel's. John natui ally declined tc incur the liazaidjthus imjJicd ; 
the court of j>ccis proceeded to heiiv the cause jii Ins absence; he \vas 
fSund guilty of “murder by tieachery, the most aggravated foim of 
homicide,” and condemned to t'fie xxmalty ol death, together with the 
forfeiture of all his fiefs held of the crown of ranee. 

^J’his transacljou offers a remarkable proof of the ascendency 
acquired by the crown over the groat feudatories since the accession 
of Phili]) Augustus, and enables us to estimate tiuj general vigour, 
eflicieiic^^, and success of his govemmeiifc Something however must 
doubtless be attributed to the general detestation and contcm]')t in 
which John w'sis held, and to the eagerness of the French to humble 
the Anglo-Norman dynasty by destroying its power on the continent 
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The court of Peers, thus recognised, apparenllf for the first time, 
the supremo judiciol tnhunal of the king<iom, was C(jm]x>scd of twelve 
jpiombei's, six of 'wliom vve-re tf‘mi)oral and six (ecclesiastical jxjers. 
I'ho foimcr weie tlw^ Dukes of Normaiiclj, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, 
the Counts of Flanders, Champagne, and Toulous(\ The prelates' 
were the Ai-chhislio]) Pciius, the Bishops of Laon, N(*y on, Beauvais,' 
and hangres. * 

Though hahiUifilly sunk in sloth and seir-iiidulgenco, Jolin would 
not Buffer the ricli heritage of liis Noiiiian ancestors to j'ass iVoni him 
without stnkqig one blow in its dcdence. He landed al La llochelle^ 
in July, and met with an eiicouiaging iecej>tiou from thefiekle- 

minded Poiteviws, wdio liastened tu iom hiS anin in great numhei s. 
Marching northwards, he crossed the Loire*, (Janied hy assault the 
important town of Aligeis, and i)(‘n(‘trated into Brittany, wIktc he 
reduced seveial fortresses; but on the appioacli of Blubp with a HU|>e- 
riui foioe he relrcatod to Boitoii, and endeavoured to make the b(*st 
terms ho could hy negociation. Through the mediation of tlio Bope’s 
lejat(‘s, a ti’uce i‘(«’ t\vo years was signed on the iJdth oi October, by 
tile teims of which Joiin renounecd all claim to iho sovereignty >f 
Normaiuly, Biittany, Maine, and so inncli of Anjou and 7'otiraine as 
lies Ti(»ith of lhi‘ Loire, ceding also Bhihp the city of' Boitiors and 
the summuding districi, 1’he w'ar b(^t\ve(*n the tw’o iiKnuirchs, if 
war it (jould he called in which not a single pitched halt.lo had been 
fought, had lusted scarcely three yinus, and in that bj’iel space l^hilip 
had adifed territones to his kingdom wliich had almost doubled its 
extcuit. lie had jiieviniisly accpnnjd the ]>roviii(;(‘S of ViTinandois and 
Aitois, and imt. long afUawards* he ublaiued possession ol Auvergne. 
^J'hus France btrame once more, next to Ijjc Herman enijare, tlu^ most 
po]inlous and powerful oftlie e«nniiiou\vealtl\s of Kiuo^k*. 

§ 13. While lh<* monarehy thus triumplied at the exq^iise of Eng- 
land m the north, events \vere p]'e])anng m a distant quarter wdiich 
in their results tended gretwly to the further extension and consolida- 
tion of the r«yal anthoiity m the luinda of I’lnlip. The s])irit c>f free 
inquiry in religyui liad always been pievulent m Languedoc and 
til rough out the south of Fiance. ]| was lostend in these ])rovmces 
by the superior in fftlligenco and education of the peojile, hy ih(^ geiicra'T 
cuUivalion ot the arts arnl sciences, afid by the li'lxual or almost re- 
publican form of the (avil institutions. The twelfth century had been 
fruitful ill (iontj’oversial agitation, and had given hirtli to numerous 
heterodox sects, wdiich had gradually taken di‘cj» rcxit, to the senou.s 
disparag(»neiit aud injuiy of the Church of Home, ddicse s<'c lanes 
were variously known as (Satharini, Paten m, Panvres de Lyons, 
Vaudois, and Albigonses, which last name they deiivc^d from being 
specially miiueious aii<l infiuential in the town and neighhouihgod ol 
Alby. Our knowledge of their tenets iS jiartial and obscure. Many 
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of them certainly heM the doctrines of the Paulicians, or Manicheans, 
the same heresy which was persecuted at Orleans and elsewhere in 
the reign of Henry I. ; hut the. views of the great majority seem to«v 
have differed little fnnn those of tlie Ilefonnei*s of Germany and 
Switzerland in the sixteenth century. They denounced the ambi- 
tion, cu})idity, and corniptious of the coui*t of Home ; they exj)oscd 
and ridiculed the vices of tlie priesthood ; they abjured the supre- 
macy of the Pope, the sacrifice of the mass, purgatory, and image- 
worsljip ; they professed primitive simplicity and ascetic chastity. 
It was an organised lehellion against the ecclesiastical system of 
the day. 

Innocent TIT. was fully' alive to the mfignitude of the danger, and 
had resolved from the first moment of his accession to take effective 
measures to arrest its progress. His efforts were for some time abor- 
tive ; but in 1203 he apjx)inted as his ]egat(‘S two Cistcrtiari monks 
named Peter do Castelnau and Kalph, and armed them ivith an 
extraordinary ccjinmission to investigate, pimish, and mot out the 
rampant heresy which afiUcted thcj four dioceses of ••Languedoc. Tne 
legates found an able and enthusiastic coadjutor in the person of 
a priest of the diocese of Osma in Si'am, lloniinic do Guzman, 
afterwards so cclebrakid as tho founder of the order which bears 
Ids name, and the first director of tiio tremendous Inquisition. 
Paymond VI., Count of Toulouse, was known to regard the liiuetics 
with tolerant indulgence', if not to share their opinions ; and the Papal 
envoys made every effort to intimidate and leclaim liiin. Finding 
him immovable, they laimched against him a sentence of excommu- 
nication ; and the count iiavmg retaljatcnl With angry and memicing 
language, one of the geiitlemeu of his household attacked and mur- 
dered the unfortunate Peter de Castelnau near St. Gilles, as he was 
]'r('p:iring to cross the Phono (January ir>, 120JS). 

furious at this outrage, Innocent not onl}^ anathematized tho count 
afresh, but published a decree by vlnch he absolved his subjects 
Irtnn their oath of allegiance, dejirived him of his doiainions, and 
bestowed them iq)on all good Catholics wlio were willing to take posses- 
sion of them by force ot anus. A new cnisade wiis proclaimed — a crusade 
^ot against the blaspheming infidel, but against a Christian sovereign ; 
the enterprise being described as all the more meritorious, inasmuch 
as tlie lioretic Piiymond was in a worse s]»iritnal condition than the 
benighted heathen. The same privilegep were offered as inducemeutB 
to seiwe again.st the Albigenses that belonged to th^ise who oncoim- 
tered all tho hanlshijis and dangers of the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land; and so strong was the temptation thus lield out, so insatiable 
the passion of the age for religious warfare, that tho Pope’s summons 
was answered by vast multitudes of eager warriors, who were mar- 
sballod at Lyons al>out midsummer 1209. The crusading army, under 
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the guidance of the Pope’s legate, Amaury Abbot of Citeaux, and 
Simon Count de Montfort, marched into Languedoc, and besieged the 
town of Beziers, which was stomied op the 22nd of July. A horrible 
massacre ensued ; the whole population was indiscriminately p;it to 
the sword. One of the su[)erior officers inquired of the Abbot of 
Oiteaux how they were to distinguish the heretics from*the faithful : — 
“ Slay them all ! ’* returned the savag!) churchman, “ for the Lord 
knoweth those that are liis 1 ” Not a living soul was spared, and the 
city was afterwards pillaged and reduced to ashes. 

The victorf^next assaulted Carcassonne, tlie capital of Raymond- 
Roger, VieSmte de Beziers. Here the jjapal legate, availing himself 
of the convenieftt maxim that “no faith is»to he kejit with heretics,’’ 
obtained possession, by a deliberate act of treachery and perjury, 
of the person of fho young vicomte, and thus comi>ellcd the 
garrison to surrender the city. Raymond-Rogcr was detained a close 
prisoner, and his dominions were offered by the legate to Simon de 
Montfort, who, after much solicitation, accepted them. Bold, un- 
dfcrupulous, aupoBBtitious, cruel, and altogether devoted to the holy sec, 
no more apt instrument could have been selected for the purjKJses of 
Innocent than this haughty baron. His captive rival died suddenly, 
after a short confinement, m November, 1209*- of dysentery, as was 
publicly Reported, but morc*^robabl A)f poison. Tlie remaining towns 
of the district were quickly reduced ; tiie county ol‘ Poix submitted 
without rcsistfinco ; the w iiole of Langued(>c, with the exception of 
the cofmty of ''J^ouloii.se, lay at the feet of the conquei-or. 

Raymond of Toulouse, l>endirig before tlie slonu, had made his 
peace with Innocent by a (^cgradiug jK’iiancc; and had boon fKir- 
raitted, on oouddion ot joining the sfi-calkid crusadi^ agaiiisl his own 
subjects, 1o retain Ins possessions. But not djsplaying sufficient zeal 
in the cause, ho was once more cxcominumcatod by tlie legate, and 
an interdict, was laid upon Toulouse. The count no>v rejiaired in 
ixjrson to Rome, and slmve by .abject humiiftition to reaimmend 
himself to4.he favour of the iiope ; he w’as referred to a council about 
to be held at juries ; hut. (he tenns of reconciliation there offered were 
so utterly jirejiosterous, that he at once rejected them with indignant 
disdain. Raym^tud was immediately and fiirionsly assailed by tbti 
Iona tic Simon de Montfort; he was dtefeated in the summer of 1211 ; 
and the greater part of his territories fell into the hands of the encmj". 
The count’s sole remaining liope now lay in his brother-in-law, the 
chivalrous Pedro II., King of Aragon. I’edro hastened to his succour 
at the bead of a powerful anny ; and the two j)rinco8, combining their 
forces, attacked the crusader* under Do Montfort at Muiet, on the 12th 
of September, 1213. A desyierate battle Ibllowed, in which the allies 
suffered a disastrous rout, and the heroic Pedro fell dead under a 
shower of arrows. Fifteen thousand arc said to have perished on the 
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sido of the vanquished, iiinnbers of whom were drowned in the Gfa- 
romie. '^rhis vicUny o])ened to De Montfbrt the gates of Toulouse, 
Narhonnc, and Monuiuban, and jn fact established his supremacy over 
the entire province au,amst which ihr* cnisadti had been nnderUiken. 
Th(‘. fourth Latrjran ctnincil, held in Novemljer, 12J5, conhnned him 
in the sovereignty of all the coiK|ucmd terntories, with the o.vcepti(fn 
of the coTiiities tjf ]A)jx and f-ftnimingcs, winch were I'estored to their 
rightful owners^ Count Uaymoiid submit ted with calm lortitiule to 
the senteric(! of the council, and took np hLs reskhaicc at- "J\)ulou8e in 
a private stat-ion. The Alhigeuaian war was now foi really declared 
Ui be at an end. Ikii in its course a deadly blow Lad bicu dealt to 
the ancient sovereign hous»^ of southern France, and tefthe nationality 
of its inhabitants; and the iiltiinale advantage ol this rcvoliiiioii, as 
we shall see in the; sequel, was reaped by the Ca\»etian dynasty. 

§ 14. In this ferochais and desolating stiife Pliilq) Augustus took 
no ]X3rsoiial share, lie was tally occnjncd at home, vhere the ])Ower 
and gieatness of the French inoiiaichy advanced daily under his wise, 
vigilant-, and jioiitic guvernrneiit. In 1213 he was invited by Inn(> 
cent IH. to uiideTiake the conquest of Ihigl and, upou which the Po]>e,' 
in a moment of irritation against John, had just inflicted a sentence 
of interdict. J*hili)> coUcch^d a large army at imiuense expense, imd 
was prcpaiing to de>iceud upon^tlie l^hi^Ush coast, whci/ he w’as 
suddenly inloraied that John had made terms with the aiiogant 
Pontitf, and that, as his kingdom hn,d now become a fief ol tlie holy 
see, the j)ro[X)Sed expedition could not Ik? jaoceeded with without 
otienee and insult to the church. Highly incensiHl at- having been 
thus tiifled wnth, Philip nevertheless a-t once \lesisted from his enter- 
prise, aiul f-nrned his anns against Ferraml Count of Flanders, w"lio 
had refused to join his standard fur the invasion of Kngland, and had 
allied himself with the Fm]»eTor C>thu IV., dohii’s ne])liew ; Philip, 
in the true Sjiirit of livalry, takjng the side of his antagonist, Frede- 
rick of llcluiustaidlerf. The French fleet sailed f rom tlio mouth of 
the Seine, and catitunxl Gravehnes and Ham, tlio ]>oit of Bniges. 
At this latter place, liow'^ever, the mva<lcrs sud^hads' attacked 

by a powxu’ful squadron of English ships, aial alter a st'vere action 
vrare defeated uitli immense loss; those of the Fixaifth vessels whicli 
escaped capture lx;mg so seriously damaged, that they waa-e biuut by 
Philip’s (Avn orders. Meanwhile the king m ]ieisou led liis anny 
across (he? Fknnsh Ixirdcr, and gained jK)ssc‘ssi(Wi, \vith slight resist- 
ance, of CasBol, Yjnes, Coiirtrai, and Ghent ; lalle at first submitted, 
but afterwards revolt c‘d, and imprisoned tlie Fieuch garnsonv ujion 
which Philip attack(‘d and carric'd tlie city by escalade, and attbr 
much slaughter among the inhabitants burnt it the giound. Ex- 
as[H?rated by these lasses, the Count ol’ Flanders exerted himself to 
form a strong coalition against the French monarch ; and it was 
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concerted that the emperor should invade FranCft from the frontier oi 
Flanders and Hainault, while, at the same moment, John of England 
should make an attack upon Poitou tor the recovery of that portion 
of his ancient territory. John disembaiked at T^a Ihxjhelle, in Febm- 
ary, 1214, and, before the French ti-t)oi)S could arrive to o 2 >jk^sc him, 
tjossessed himself of several of the chief towns of J’ditou, and even 
entered Angers m triumph j but no sooner did he hair ol‘ theapjn-oach 
of Prince Louis, Plnlip's eld(\st son, tlioiigh with a force inferior to 
his own, than he hastily recrossed the Loire, abandoned all his advan- 
tages, sacrifict^l his stores and miuutions ot war, and retreated to U»e^ 
furthest limits (»l‘ Poitou. 

The c;Hn]«iigfl did not oj^en in the north*till liostilities were nearly 
terminated m tlic vvc'st. Otho assembled his army at Valenciennes : 
his cain]» was throngcTl by tlic jirincos and nobles of northern (Jenuany 
and the Low Countries— the most cnuspicuoiis of whom w(‘re the Dukes 
of Lorraine and Hrabant, the Counts ot Flanders, Holland, and Bou- 
logne ; he vvas also supiiorted bj' a considcjable Ixxly of Fnghsh 
artliors, coimnaiided by William liongsword Eail of (Salisbury, the 
bastard brother of King John. The uiiiled nunibi^i's of tlie ciaiiedei to 
host aie said to have exocicded 150,000 men. Phiiii) did not wait to 
be attacked ; he marched into Flaiul^s towaot's the end of rluly, and 
for sf'veiaT weeks laid waste the ctMiritiy witljout opjiosilioii. At 
length th(‘ hostile armies met at the hiitlge/ of Bouvines, Ixdween 
Lille and Tournay ; and here, on the 27Ui Aneust, 1211, vas h'Ught 
one of flic b'vst Contested and most inenioral>]i- battles ol the, middle 
ages. Afloi a sanguinary coudict of three hours, during which tlie 
sovereigns on bolh sides1>iav(‘d the most des]>crate jiersunal i>eiil, and 
WGrf^ both nearly taken piistineis, a brilliant victoiy icmaineil with 
ilio French ; the enpieror escaix'd from the fudd witli the utmost 
ililficulty, leaving behind Imn bis imperial eagle and the car upon 
which it was borne; five C(.>unls, among whom were Ferrand oJ 
FJandeis and William ot ^Balishury, were taken prisoners, logetlier 
with tweri^^-five kniglits bannerets. Sixteen of the iinmicipal 
borough, s ot France are inenliuiied as having furnislied their contin- 
gents of men-at-arins, or miliccs com7niinaUs ; and these contnbuted 
mainly to the glopicus success of the day. 

The results of the battle of Bouviiie^ were immense. It was fatal 
to the iKjrsonal fortunes of Otho, who ndircd to Bninswick, resigned 
his crown, and ended his days in obscurity. John of England 
obtained a ti-uco for fiv^o years, by the payment of 60,000 marks ; tlie 
Counts e4‘ Flanders and D^ulogno forfeited their fiefs, and the lormer 
was imiirisoned fur life n.t l%ris. But the most important conse- 
quence was the moral prestige acquired by the erfuvn and monarch v 
of France ; wliicb, resting for support u))on the nation, and not 
merely on the feudal aristocracy, assumed henceforth new and bolid 
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proportions of stren^h and grandeur. The popular joy throughout 
the kingdom w-as unbounded* Philip founded, in grateful memory 
of his triumph, the abbey “ de la Victoire,** near Senlis, the interest- 
ing ruins of which still remain. 

§ 15. John, on his return to England, found his subjects in a state 
of turbulent disaffection. Disgusted by his exactions and cruelties, 
his meanness, cowardice, and utter iiicai^acity for government, the 
. great baions leagued logethcr to extort from him hy force a redress of 
gncv^ances, and the restoration of their constitutional rights. John 
, was compelled to yield to their demands ; and on the IStli of June, 
1214, signed, at Runny mead, the ever-memorablc Magna Charta, 
the foundation and bulwark of English liberty. Dut the ink was 
scarcely dry when tlie tyrant comi)laincd bitterly to the Pope of the 
violence to which he had been subjected, and besought his inter- 
ference. Innocent, in his capacity ol suzerain of England, issued a 
bull, declaring the charter illegal, null and void, and forhtide the king 
to permit and the barons to demand the observance of its provisions, 
under pain of excommunication. The barons sturdily refused coih- 
pliance ; John levied against them an anny of foreign mercenarieb, 
and a civil war ensued. The insurgent nobles, thus driven to ex- 
tremities, now sent oca embassy to Paris, and oflfered llie crown of 
England to Prince Louis, on condition ‘’of his armed assistmicc in 
ovcrtlirowiiig and dethroning John. It was not without difficulty 
that the prince obtained his father’s consent to this tempting propo- 
sition ; the cautious Philip was by no means disposed to embark in a 
second contest witlL Poiic Innocent; and, in reply to I’emonstrances 
and threats from Home, he declared that,*^w}iile ho would give no 
active suppoit to his son’s enterprise, ho could not restrain him from 
maintaining his own just pretensions. Louis, who affected to lay 
daini to England in right of bis wife lllancbe, a grand-daughter of 
Henry II., accordingly set sail from Calais, in May, 121G, and landing 
at Sandwich wiis joyfully wtdeomed by the confederate barons, who 
conducted him to 1 London. John, with his usual pusillanimity, fled 
on the approach of danger, and letrcated to the nc^rthern counties ; 
the invader took jicssession of the caiiital, received the homage of the 
principal nobility, and wius solemnly proclaimed ‘King of England. 
His bold imdertaking seemed \if>on the [X)int of lieing crowned witli 
complete success ; but tlie sudden death of John (October 19, 1216) 
in a moment changed the posture of affairs. From the hands of the 
detested tyrant the sceptre now passed into those of his son, an un- 
offending child of ten years old ; the barons would not desa'*t, under 
such circumstances, the legitimate hcii^'of the Plantagcnets ; most of 
,them withdrew from Louis, and declared their adherence to their 
rightful sovereign. The situation of the French prince now became 
extremely critical . He was excommunicated, with all his supporters, 
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by tlie Pope ; his father declined to succour ; and though he 
obtained, underhand, some small reinforcements from France, it was 
evident that, os the cause of Henry increased in strength daily, an 
overpowering force would shortly be arrayed against him. After 
suffering successive defeats by land and sea, Louis found himself 
blockaded in London ; and his resources being entirely exliausted, he 
had no alternative but to apply to tlM3 Enghsh leaders for terms of 
capitulation. By a treaty signed on the 11th September, 1217, he 
renounced all title to the crown of Britain, engaged to repass the 
Channel immediately, and never more to retm'ii as an enemy ; and 
further, premised to persuade his father to make restitution of all thcT 
jirovinces on the continent which had been wrested from John. 
Ujx)n \ht‘se conditions, together with a stipulation of amnesty for all 
who liad taken amis* in his favour, Louis quitted England with his 
crestfallen followers, and reached tlie shores of France in safety. 

While these events W'cre pas.sing, a singular reaction had taken 
place in Languedoc, where Simon dc krontfurt hod never completely 
succeeded in establishing liLs authority. Kaymond of Toulouse, 
accompanied by liis son, a chivalrous youtli of eighteen, had raided 
his standard in rrovciice in the spring of 12 IG, and v\'as received 
with transixu't by the jiopulation. U’hc two counIs besieged the 
usinpcr m Beaucaire, andtfoici'd Him to surrender the place; then 
marcliing straight upon Toulonsc, Ka.'smiond entered his ancient 
capital in tvimuph, amid tin joyous accianiat ions of theixople, on the 
13tlj SVjileinber, 122 7. The city was immediately besieged by Simon 
de Montfort, and for nine montLs resisted Oie most desperate efforts 
of his army. During t]» progress of the siege, the Count de Montfort 
was .struck down by a huge stone, hurled by a macLino from the ram- 
parts, and expired upon the sjioi, on the 2otli June, 1218. Ills death 
was followed by a general rising throughout Languedoc, m delence of 
Baymond and his family against the nortlicrn inv.adcis ; and Amaury, 
the «ou of Simon do Mqptfoit, who was prookfimed hy his jKirty as 
Ins successor, was comf^dled to laise the siege of 'I’tjnlouse, and retire 
to Carcassonne, llunorius III., wdio had mounted the iiapal throne 
u]X)n the dealff of Innocent, in 1216, now announced a renewal of 
the crusade, and urgently exhorted the King of France to lake annr 
for tlie extiiqiation of the jx'stilent l3«resy of th^ south. Philip de- 
clined to march in Iverson, but despatched Prince Louis, attended by 
the Duke of Brittany and no less than thnty counts, wuth ten thou- 
sand archers, to prosecute the sacred war. In 1219 the prince joined 
Amaurji do Montfort at the siege of Marmande, wdiich sunendered, 
and became the scene of n»]iitiless massacre like tlmt of Bdziers. 
Toulou.se was again invested, and again repulsed the he.siegors ; alter 
which inglorious failure I’rince Ixuiis abandoned tlie crusade, llie 
party of lla^miond was overywhere triumphant. Amaury de Mout- 
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ibrt retained his ^ name, thou^^li he had lost its sub- 

stance; and a dcsultoj-y and languislnug warfare was kept iij for 
some years longer in the souQiern provijices. Count iiayiiiond died 
at Toulouse in As ho had never been absolved IVom the 

ban of papal oxcoinnnuiication, the rite's of Christian sepulture wore, 
by the almost, incredible rancour of seclarian hatred, denied to his 
remains. He was succeeded in his estates hy his son, Kaymond Vll. 

§ J G. The career of Philip Augustus was indeed drawing to a close ; 
and instead of engaging in distant enterprise, he devoted his last 
yeai's to the task of couKSolidating liis former conquests, and developing 
■the resources and imi)i'oving the internal organization of hk; kingdom, 
nils monarch was a gei^erous benefactor to Llie City of Paris ; he 
greatly enlarged its extent, caused the princiiml streets to he paved, 
and cinbollished it by erecting numerous cluirchi s, hosjiiials, market- 
lialls, and other public edifices. Philip also laid the foiiuda-tions of 
the castle or ]jalace of the Louvre. His intelligent patronage losU^reU 
the rising university of Paris, the first statutes of which were drawn 
up under his direction; he instituted, in addition Jo the customary 
com’se of study, — the trivium and quadrivium, — three new faculties 
or professorships, of medicine, Homan law, and Canon law. The king 
also bestowed much pjuns on the administration of public justice, 
and the establishment of a regular fisonl s>stt*m. Tlie* ordinary 
judges, in number sixty -eight, vere called pr^vdts ; above tlicm was 
a sujx'rior class, entitled baillis, who fonned a court of ap[)eal in 
important causes, and answered nc'avly to the 7nissi domtnici of 
Charlemagne. 

Jn the midst of those iLseXul and enlighksiiod occupations, Philip 
wiis seized, in tlie autumn of 1222, with a quartan lever, which 
gradually uudcrmined his constitution. He lingered through the 
winter and spring, but in the course of a journey JVom Normandy to 
l\aris the violence of the disease suddenly increased, and compelled 
him to halt at Mantes; in which town lij'- breathed his last, on the 
14:th of July, 1223. He had attained the fifty-eighth yei*,r of his age 
and the forty-third of liis reign. 

Philip Augustus was the first sovereign of what may he called the 
^atmnal monarchy of Prance, who acquired a jxjpvlar, brilliant, and 
lasting rojiutation. In general political ability — in the qualities of 
sagacity, pnidonce, firmness, energy, and perseverance — he was infi- 
nitely superior to his predecessors since tlie time of Charlemagne ; 
and it may he questioned wliether, in these essential qualifications of 
a niler, he has been surpassed by any of his successors in tljo line of 
the Capotians. * 

Among the many remarkable events of tliis period, the Fourth 
Crusade demands a brief notice, from its intimate connexion with the 
histmy of France. Tliis crusade originated with Pope Innocent III., 
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and was preached in Franco, mider his direct ipn, by Foulquca, the 
parish priest of Neuiliy-sur-Mame near Paris, already much dis- 
tinEjuished by his zeal and elociuence. I'his enthusiastic missionary 
attended a splendid tournament in Champagne, and induced all the 
nobles and kni;.dits there assembled to assume the cross. I’lie chief 
of them were Thibald Count of Chainiia;j:ne, and his cousin the ('ount 
of Chartres and Plois ; Baldwin IX, Count of h^landers ; Boniiace 
Marquis of Monlfcrrat ; Sunou de Mont fort, afterwards the leader of 
the emsade in Lanjiucdoc ; and (jJeofiFicy dc Villeliardouin, Maishal of • 
Champagne, \vdio became the historian of tlio exiieditioii. Idie 
adventureis, flumbering thirty thousand knights and foot sohliei-s, for- 
the most part oj’the French nation, proceeiJed lo Venice), whore they 
embarked in shipping fuinishod by that great maritime republic, on 
the 8th of Cctobeu', 14B02. Being joined by the Dogc ICnnco Dandolo, 
they laid siege to Zaia in Dalmatia, which had revolted from the 
Venetians; and having soon leduced it to submission, jiassed the 
winter in that city. Here they formed an alliance witli Alexius 
Atigelus, son and heir of the do|)oscd Greek emperor, and engaged 
to assist him in recovering his throne. The result was that, instead 
of sailing for Palestine m pursuance ol their vow, the ciiisaders 
turned aside to Cunslanhnople ; uhere, by an^extiaordinary chain of 
oocurrencts, one ol their number, BaJfclw in of Flanders, found himself, 
m the spring of 1204, seated on the iiniicrial throne of tlie ICast. 
The territories ol the empn^ were distributed among the French, 
Flemit^, and Venetian nobles. The ern})eior retained a fourth 
part of the whole; out of the remainder weie fonned a kingdom 
of Thcssaloniea or Ma«cdouifn a principality of Acliaia, a murquis- 
ate,of llomania, a duchy of Xiciea, besides several minor apj manages. 
The original object of tlie exjjedition was totally IbigoKeu and 
abandoned; and Innocent exjiressed himself at first in teims of 
unbounded indignation at this breach of faith. But lie soon became 
reconciled te ii by llie tyuniph thus achieve.d over the acliismatic 
Greek comjiiunion, and the apjiarcut rcstoialuai ol Fast and West lo 
the obedience? of the Bomaii see. The Latins main taint'd ]X)SseBsioii 
of Conatantiiiojflo for a {icriod of nearly sixty years ; but such were the 
dissensions luid inistortxmes that marked their mle, that it was 
soui'ce of advantage, but rather of weakness and perjilexity, to T^^'ance. 

§ 17. Louts VJIL, 1223-1220. — Louis Vlll. biouglit with him to 
the throne one imixirtant personal recommendation, whioli seciut'd 
him univeisal popularity ; — his descent, on tlie side of his inotlicr, 
Isabeila^of Hainault, from Cliarlemagne. Jlis accession was regarded 
on tins account as a restQ^ution of the dynasty known by that 
glorious name ; and the circumslaucc added fresli strength and lustre 
to the Line of the Capetiaiis. Ilaving been crowned at Beiras, with 
his consort Blanche, Louis was almost immediately engaged in hosti- 
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Uties with Hetirj" ITJ, of England; but after two campaigns a truce 
for three years was concluded, and Tx)uis turned his attention tc 
another and more pressing object, the war in Languedoc. 

In 1225 the King of France was solemnly charged by the council 
of Bourges with the task of purging out from the land the wicked- 
ness of tlie southern heretics. By the same council Count Baymond 
VI J. was excommunicated, together with all his subjects and adherents, 
and the ancient possesbions of his family weio granted in sovereignty 
to tlie Knig of France and liis heirs lor ever. The royal amiy, which 
assembled at Bourges early in (he summer of 1225, is said to have 
. numbered fifty thoiusaiid knights and horsemen, hesidds sn immense 
multitude of combat a nts^on foot. They descended ^ho valley of the 
Rhone, aiul,being denied a passage through Avignon, were compelled to 
besiege that city, then an important fortress of the county Provence. 
Avignon was gallant ly defended during thiee months ; the assailants 
were continually harassed by Count Raymond, who cut otf their sup- 
plies, and their ranks wer(^ feai fully thinned by famine and epidemic 
disease ; nevertheless, the resources of the Ix^sieged^ failed at last, and 
Avignon capitulated on the 12 Ui of Sejitcmbei. A heavy contri- 
bution was exacted from the city; its fiirlificatious w<u‘c demolished, 
and the Fronoli and Flemish ineicenaiies in the service of Raymond 
were put to death. After tl?-s dcar-U>ught victory most of the 
principal town.s in the province submitted almost without resistance 
to the amis of the crusaders; and Raymond liaving tin own himself 
with a st rong force into Toulouse, Loins advanceal as if to besiege 
that capital. Bui the mouth of Oclober luid now arrived, and it was 
judged luiadvisabic to commence iurther o]K.rations. The campaign 
was brought to a close, and the king, leaving a lieutenant in comin/iiid 
of the conqueiHid district, s<'t out on lus journe}^ northwards, intend- 
ing to return in tin; spring. On tlie road he was attacked by the 
tevor or d.x'senlery which had proved so fatal to his army ; liis feeble 
frame, exhausted already by llie fatigue's of wa,r, was unable to 
sufiUiiu the shock ; and on reaching Montixuisier, in Auvergne, he 
Ix'cauie con.scious tliat lus liutirs Avere numlx^red. Assembling round 
him the prelates and barons, tlie king caused them to swear allegiance 
ito his eldest son, IVinco lioiiis, a child of twelve years old, and com- 
mitted him to the guaidiaiijbip of Queen Blanche, his mother. 
Louis VI 11. expired on the 8ih of November, 122G, in the thirty- 
niutli year of lus age. Tie left four sons: Louis, who succeeded to 
the throne ; Robert, Count of Artois ; Alpbonso, Count of Poitou ; 
anl ChaiTos, Count of Anjou and Maine. Malthew Paris re|X>rts, 
but wuthont suOicieut foundation, that the king died, not of natural 
disease, but of poison administered by Thibald Count of Champagne, 
whom he had ofibudcai at tlie siege of Avignon, and who was besides 
reputed to be the lover of Queen Blanche. 
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ox THE FORMATION OF TnE 
FUKNCII LANGUAGK. 

The langnaprc spoken in France has 
varini at diheront periods, according Uj 
the different raecs which have occupied 
the oounti y- The primitive Celtic popu- 
lation used the tongue of which certain 
traces, more or less distinct, are to he 
discovered at this day in “ la Bietagne 
liretonnantc,’* ir^Walcs, and in Ireland* 
The Ibeiians the couth had a peculiar 
idiom of unknown antiquity, which is 
said to he ]n-efiervea among the Basques 
of the Pircnees and northern Spain. 
The Itomans, after theif conquest of 
Uaul, introduced their language as a 
part of their civilisation, and in a 
wonderfully short space of time imposed 
it generally on the conquered race. 
Dining the four centuries of the Roman 
doiminon I ho langflage used by the 
church, by the courts of lavr, in public 
assemblies, by the army, and m polite 
soeiety, wms Latin, as spoken by the 
Romans themselves. Th<‘re is no doubt 
however that the provincial a.iid‘ mnal 
population of Gaul preserved a certain 
admixture of their original Celtic, and 
a eolisidyilble ooiniplion of the Latin 
was the natuial lesult. The dialect 
ioirned by an aiiialgauiation of these two 
distinct oJeineiitH uhtuined i% course of 
time a vast extension, ,»nd acquired fhe 
name of hugna rulgarix, lingua Ilomana 
ruafwdf or langut>* Jitnnane. M. Kay- 
nouard, in lus (h nnimaire dc ta lAiuguc 
HnmanCf has desciibed reiy minutely 
and clearly the process hy which this 
change was cfiected. The fijht step 
Wri'^ to suppress the dcclenawns of the 
Latin nouns, terming the genitive and 
d.itive cases hy m^ns of prepoHitions. 
Thus such words as majestatem, unian- 
t<mj, urdi'iitem, &c., when their final 
sj liable had been citt off, became ma- 
jfstat, a/fiant, ardent, &c. ; and the ac- 
cusatpcs ending in lonem, as stationein, 
religioncm, bectirne statum, rclitjum, in 
like manner. The loss of the inflexions 
was supplied by the use of prepositions ; 
de serving for the sign of the genitive 
ease, and a for that of the dative. 
Afterwards followed the substitution of 
the definite and mdcfl.nitc articles for 
the pronouns /lic, ilU, and tpse, and 
the introduction of the auxiliaiy verb in 


the^ I>lace of the Latin moods and tenses. 
Upon tho Frankish conquest a further 
modification w^as made in the fiopiilar 
language of Gaul, hy certain additions 
from the Tudesque or* German idiom. 
The barbarian invaders, being utterly 
inferior in civilisation to the nation 
they had conquered, accepted suh- 
stantuilly the tongue w^hich they found 
predominant in the country ; incor- 
porating into It, however, many terms 
from their own rude and homuly, yet 
forcible aj^d expressive vocabulary. Tbs 
German is said to have contributed 
gi-eatly to the phraseology connected 
with war, navigation, jurisprudence, 
agi iciilture, and field sports. (See M. 
de Cbevallet, Oi iginr ct P'ormntion dc la 
Ijangue IVan^'ame, 1853.) Compounded 
then of these three mgiedienls — the 
Latin as its essential basis, the Celtic 
and German as Becessories — the new 
language of Gaul seems to have bee, 
adopted almost universally by tho middle 
of the eighth century. Many local 
vitiations ex*‘sted, nevertheless, as to 
form and jironunciation, in the diflerc'nt 
provinces, and especially betw'ccn the 
dialects of the iiortii and the south. 

At a council held at U’ours in the last 
year of the reign of Charlemagne a 
canon was iiassed enjoining all priests 
to procure a eo]>y of coiiuin Homilies 
of the Fathers tianslated into the lingua 
Jiontana ruhiua , which must therefoie 
at this date have been the recognised 
language of the people. The earliest 
bjieciiiien that we pawsps-H of the Ro- 
mance tongue, the paicnt of the modern 
Fiench, is the itath taken by J.ouir the 
German at the fatuous meeting at Stras- 
biirg in 813. It is here subjoined, as 
preserved by tho historian JVithard, in 
the Jieoueil dva Jlistorions de France ^ — 
“ Fro Deo amur, ct pio Christian poblo 
et npstio roinmun saJ vameiit, d’xst di en 
avant, in quant Dcus saver ct jiodcr me 
douet, Ri salvarai oo cist meoii fradre 
Karlo, et in adjuda et in caduna cosa, 
PI cum oni per dreit son fradra salvai 
dist, in o quid il mi altresi fayct ; ft 
ab Lodber nul plaid numque prmdrai 
qui, mcon vol, cist meon fradre Karle 
in damno eit ” In the French of oui 
day this would run as follows : — “ Four 
I’amour de Diou et yiour lo commun 
salat du peuple Chretien ct le i\6tre, 
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dc cc! jour en aranf;, tant qwe Uieu 
iDt* flonncirt do savofr ct de pouv^oir, je 
Houljcndrai Bion [rdre CharJoH ici pr^- 
hcnt, rt pdf airlr ot en tout© ehpHo 
commo par droit I’on doit eoutenir son 
fn'ro, tant qii’il fera do nionie pour moi. 
Et arec Lothaire jamais je ne ferai 
mille paix qui, lie ma volontf, soit au 
pTi^judiee do mo7i fiacre Charles.*' * 

A hymn in honour of St. Eulalia, oom- 
, liosed in tho 1 0th eentury, illustrates 
tlie profri'oss of the langimg-e. It com- 
nu'necH thus : — 
m " Ilitimn iiDloellu fut Kululia., 

ltd aviotcoi7)\ holliv-oui Rintua; 

^ oidii'iit la rcintr*' Ii Deo iinmi, , 

VnMit’iil la fmro dm vie nnrvir, 

lilly M’out (‘HkolU-l loH luals conneHlers," Stc 

Next m antiquity oome the ‘Chan.son 
de Roland,’ and the laws dra-wn up by 
William Duke of Nurinandv after his 
oonquOht of Enjylaiul, both belonffmpr to 
the 1 1 Ih century. The latter document 
betrins thus: — “ C(‘s sount les K^es et 
]ps custumes que lo lei Wiliams g-ran tat 
;i tut le pnple de EJngleterre apres le 
eoiiquest de la terre, ieeles mesmes que 

I I rt'iH Edward sun cosin tint devant 
lui. ^A) est a savier ; 1. Piuh a saii|f;e 
vglise. De quol forfait que home out 
lait eri eel toms, e il jiout vemt a .sainte 
ytthse, out puis de no et de membre.” 

lluynouaid eonsideis that in the 
eentuiy tlie xntht language was .spolvon 
by all tlie inhabitants ot France, both 

III the 1101 them and wiuthcrn provinces. 
Hut there can be no doubt that b} the 
begininii}; of the 13th cciitui^', if not 
cariiei, t.'u.s national language had ac- 
quired two distinct l> marked forms or 
eharacters, winch were known as the 
huiKjnc (i'uc and the Jjanyue eVutl. 
Those naoies expiesst-d the ditfcrent 
pronunciation of the athiinative par- 
ticle ; oc, in the sonlh, being equivalent 
to the a/L oi oui, ot the country noith 
of the laiiie The L.inguc d’oc wa.s 

ri the iiiori' icfine<l, harmonious, and ele- 
gant of the two, and for a long |imo 
the moie popular and widely ihtfused. 
It gave Jth name to the pi eat and pow- 
erful prorimie of J-aiiguedoc ; il was 
the language of the 'I'roubadours ; and 
Jiom It weic di'iivcd thiee sister dia- 
lects, wliieh became m eouise of tunc 
flic Italian, Spanish, and Foi tugiiese 
languages. I'et eventually it yielded 
the palm to its northern competitor, Ibo 
Lantjur tVotl, W'bieh bore slroiig marks 
jf the manly, enterprising, energetic 


genius both cf the Franks and of tho 
Normans. It was also known as the 
Homan TTal/on, the southern dialect 
being called in distinction Homan ]‘ro- 
vengal. Tho ultimate predominance of 
the Langue d’oil, or, as it may be 
called distinctively, the Ff'c?ich, arose 
from very obvious enuscR. It was tho 
language used by the Capetian princes 
and their court; and in proportion as 
tbo royal power advanced, the French 
made corresponding encroachments on 
the dialect of the southern provinces. 
The success of the fw>wp in the long 
and desolating Alhigensian war de- 
Ktroyed the independence of Langu(‘doc, 
and at the same tune dealt a mortal 
blow to the ^aeeful literature of the 
Troubadours. Their langiingc neces- 
sarily suffered in their fall ; from that 
date it r.ipidly declined in popularity 
and importance, until at la.st it became 
oonfined to the lowei classes, and Rank 
into an obscure ^nd n regular pat^s. 
Thu.s the polttival unity of the Frentdi 
Kingdom produced as its natural conse- 
quenee tiic unity of language and of 
national litcratui e. 

Thq, Langue d’oc attained its utmost 
perfietion m the hTic effuMons of the 
Trottbndouri,^ who ffoiinshed thioiighout 
southern P'raiice from the 11 th to the 
13th century. Their name cotnes from 
the rrovoii^'al trouhar^ trouver, to in- 
dent. They w'ere a race of lUneiant 
pofts, who*, wandciing from chateau to 
chateau, recounted in Stirling verse the 
romantic legends of the worthuvi ot 
antiquity- -the knipfhts of the Round 
T.ihle, Charlemagne and his twelve 
paludin.s. Their favourite themes weie 
wai and love ; the compositions relat- 
ing to die former subject were culled 
sin'cnJr^ , tlie ipnnons and cavznms 
were concerned wuth tlie latter. 
“ (hurts of loro''^, weic frequently 
held at the castles of the prmciiial 
barons or at the 'siuit of Toulouse, in 
whiih the Tioubadours contended for 
a crown or otlier prize of the gate sci- 
ence, to be bestowed by the hand of the 
Queen of Beauty. Considerable frag- 
ments t)f thi'ir iioetry liave been col- 
lect<‘d by the leseaiches of MM. Idillot, 
Viilemain, Kaynouard, and I inriel. 

'pj-o Troumvrs, or Trouvt^rea, in 
northern France — the land of the 
I.angue d’oil — answered to the Trouba- 
I dours of the south. 
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CUA*PTER IX. 

MMM TJIF. ACCESSION OF (sAINT) LOUIS IX. TO THAT OF TUB LIKE 
OF VALOIS. A.i>. li:2G-1328. 

tj I. Acc'Cssioti of Louts TX. , oonlition of the barons against tbo Rogont 
Hlanche. § 2 ^ Coueiusioii of the Albigeiisiau warj cession of Languedoc 
to the French crown ; establishment of ilie Inquisitjon at Toulouse. § IL 
^biri'iagc of L 014 JN t< ISlargneiite ttf Fiorenee, re\n»lt of the barons o* 
Poitou; war willi Henry IIL of England; battles of T.iillebouig and 
Sainfes. § 4. Oangerous illness of Louis ; his vow to undertake a ( Vusade ; 
Maiiiiige ol (Tiarles cj1‘ Anjou with heatiiee of Provence; Ciusade of 
St. i.oiiis ; battle of Mansourub. § 5. Moderation and justn;e of Leans; 
invasion of Kaple;? bv C'haile& of Anjou ; battles of Oi-andella and 'I'ag- 
liaiOiizo, § b. Second Crusade of St. Louis; his death and chariu’ti'r. 

§ 7. Tenninatjon of tin* Crusades. § 8 . Accession of PliILir IJL ; coiinly 
of Toulouse and kingdom of Kavarrp uiiittMi to the crown. § 9. Pieiie 
de la Prosbo. § JO, War between the houses ot Anjou and Aragon m 
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Sicily; the '‘Sicilian Vespers;** death of Charles of Anjou. § 11. 
Philip 111. invades %'agon ; his death at Perpignan. § 12. Accession of 
PiiiLiv IV. (le P»el) ; continuation of war with Aragon; treaty of Ta- 
rascon. ' § 13. War between Philip and Mdward I. of England; battle of 
Fumes; tieaty of Wontrcuil. § 14. B'Uuulers annexed to tbe French 
mown. § 15. Itevolt of the Flemings; battle of (’ourtrai ; battle of Mons* 
l.i-Piiellc ; peace with Flanders. § 16. Philip IV. and Pope Boniface Vlll. 
§ 17. Seizure of Boniface at' Anagni ; his death. § 18. Election of Pope 
(’lenient V. § J 9. Pi’osecutioii of the Knights Templars ; executions at 
I'arifc., § 20. Council of Vienne; abolition of the order of the 'J'nnplars; 
Kvecution of .lac* pi os de Molay ; death of Cleniout V, and of Philip IV. 
§ 21. The three sous ot Philip the B'air ; reign of Louj¥> X HuLiiiJ. 
§ 22. Keign of Piiinip V, (le Long) ; tbe Salic Law. § 23. ^'lie I’as- 
tomeaux; the Lepers; death of Philip V. § 24. Keign ofCilAULKS JV. , 
tioubles in England ; Queen Isabella; death of (."l^arJes JV. 

§ 1. Lotus TX., 1220-1270. — Tbe principles of hereclitAry royalty 
liad not yet taken such deep root in France as to induce the proud 
feinlal lords to acquiesce contentedly in tbe rule of a bclpless chi, VI, 
uniler the tutelage of a 'woman, and Ibat woman a foreigner and, a 
Spaniard. A strong coalition was formed a;;aiiist tbe governnicnt 
of Blanclie ; bat she was a woman of su]3erior undevstanding, daunt- 
less coura;j;e, and remarkable force of cboracter ; firm and s»’tiai.>liite of 
piuqKjse, she pK's^s^'ssed at tbe same time all tbe tact and lasciuating 
i 2 ;iaees ot her sex, uTid 'was thoroughly versed in tlie arts of coiicibaiion 
and persuasion. (latliering lound her tlie vassals on Avl>a)m she 
(‘-ould de]>end, she first solemnized the coronation of her sou at Ptoiins ; 
and having thus secured to heivself the authority' of a consecrated sov(‘- 
she next attaclmd the disaffected nobles. It wa.s not however 
till 12, ‘11 that tliis anxious and wearisome struggle was brought to 
a close, entirely to the advantage of tlie reuent. By the treaty of 
St. Aul)in du tknrnier, all the insurgent barons wcic reconciled to 
the crown. , 

§ 2. The regency of Queen Blanche is also memorable tor tlie 
termination of the Alhij^cnsian war, and the definitive submission o! 
Lanc;nedoc to the crown of France. By a treat) siiiiU'd at Paris, in 
'A pnl, 1229, lie tween tlui king, Count Raymond, and tlie papal legate, 
a final ]>:icification was cflected. A small ]X}rtiou of his dominions 
was granted lu fief to Raymond for lus hl'e; after his dealii these 
territories were to pass to one of the French kin;g’s brothers, wlio 
should 1x3 united in marriage to the count's only daii;:,htcr, Jojinne 
The youiv^ princess was immediately affianced to Aliihotiso Count 
of Poitiers, the tiiird son of Louis VIX-T; but the marriage was not 
solemnized till 1241. 

With a view to consolidate the conquest, the Inquisition was 
formally established at Toulouse, by a council held there in Novem- 
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her, 1229 ; the office of inquisitors being intrusted to the order of the 
Dominicans, or Friars Pre^achers. T.his tribunal became, as is well 
known, the most formidable engine of religious tyranny and domestic 
}tcrsecution that the world has ever seen. Its proceedings took place 
ui secret; no advoaites were permitted to plead, uo^vitnosses were 
produced. The object was to extort the confession of crime through 
the moral and physical prostration of the miserable viclim; and to 
this end the most iniquitous and revolting means were employed 
without scruple ; the most subtle trickery, the most unbliislung de- 
cfut, tlie T»cjsf ruthless tortirre. On C(‘rtaiu occasions, which soon* 
In came frequent the Holy Office puhlishe(Lits sentences and inflicUd 
Its punishments. Of the latter there were three degrees ; — those who 
had made absoluto etihmission, and were dceiiu'd tlie least criminal, 
wtM'o admitkd to penance ; those wdm had not given complete saiis- 
laction (the must nnmerons class) were immured for lile in prison ; 
tliuse who stubbornly refused to confess, or who rela]>sed aft<‘r 
ciwifession, woie committed to the flames. 

. § 3. As Louis advanced towards manhood, his motlier beeani 
anxious to procu 1 C for him a suitable alliance in marnage ; and de- 
manded on his behalf the hand ot Marguerite, llio ehb^st daughter 
of Ilaymo«d Ilerenger IV.,# Count o? IVwence. The nuptials were 
celebrated at. Sens, on the 27th of May, 1234 ; TjOiiis lunung then 
attained (ho age of nineteen, while the bride was in her thuleenth 
Viw. Two years later liouis completed his majoiily, and became 
legally iiidef»(mdeut of bis mothei’s control. 15ut thus pro<liiced no leal 
change in the diiection o^atfaii-g. LUanclie exacted and obtained fiom 
licr .son the same implicit submission as b(‘fore; and coiitinn(‘d to I lie 
end of her life to exercise over him a preduniuiant influence*, extending 
noi only to concerns of state, but even to the details of hi.s domestic 
habits. ^Vhlle we may smile at the ovcr-watclilul .solicitude wldeli 
retiulated the intercourse of the muija.ich with Ifls youthful consort, 
there can bcjiu doubt that, in all graver matters, this ascendency ot 
the queen-iiiothcr, the natural result ol her great p'jwci’sof niiiul and 
steiLng excellence, proved of the utmost advantage to the, mlcrcst.s of 
h'rarKX!. ^ 

4'1jo luaiTiage and majority of Louis Were succeed(\l by a few 3 . ears 
of tranquillity, during which little occurred des(*rving of notice. Jn 
the summer ol 1241 the king solemnly invested his brother A Iphonso 
Avith the government of Poitou and Auvergne, according to th (3 pr(>- 
visions of his father’s wdlL The young prince, convoked hi.s feuda- 
tories at Poitit'i's, and demainirid of them the oath of homage; few 
responded to the summons ; and it soon appeared that an extensive 
iip}K)sition had Ixien organized to the sovereign chums of Louis and 
liLs jamily, based on the ancient connexion ol I'oikm with the royal 
boiist? of Fngland. At the head of this confederacy was Hugh d« 
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Lusi^nan, Count do la Marche — tlie same powerful baron from 
whom John of England had cfirried oll‘ his betrothed bride, and upon 
whom Queen Isabella had bestowed her baud within a few montlis 
after the death of her husband. Hie haughty countess, disdaining 
to excliange Ikt i'omier regal state tor the condition of a vassal, 
laboured to form a league which should reinstate her son, Henry 111. 
of England, in the possessions of liis ancestors ; and with such suc- 
ci'ss, that Louis found himself suddenl}^ m ojxiu hostility with the 
Kings of England, Aragon, (Jastillc, and Navarre, the Counts of Tou- 
^louso and La Marche, and most ol the great lords of Pditou and Gas- 
cony. Hugh de Lusignaiv repairtxl to Poitiers, and ageused Alphonso 
to Ills face of usu)-ping the domains of Ilichard Earl of Cornwall ; 
then vowing, in terms of insolent defiance, that he would never 
become lus liegeman, lie set fire to tlio house in which he liad passed 
the night, and rode at full spi'od out ol the city. 

Ht‘nry HI. crossed over to the assistiincc of his allies, but at the 
bridge of Tailh^bourg, uii the Cliarente, he found himself suddenly 
confi'onled by the h^rench army, far superior in numb(‘ra to his own; 
and he would have Ixieii compelled either to suirendcr or to fight 
witli the certainty of fotiil delcat, had nut Uichard of Cornwall ob- 
tained, by persotiid mediation Vith Loi>»s, a truce for twent3^-foiir 
hours, which enabled the J'ingli.sh to extiicale themselves from their 
perilous position. A battle was fought two days aft(*r wards (July 22 , 
111412) beneath the walls of Salutes, in whicii the Englisli and tlieir 
allies were worsted, and driven back into the town with severe loss. 
This engagement decided tlie fate of the canpaign. The insurgent 
barons laid down their arras and returned to their allegiance; and 
Henry of hhigland accepte«l the offer of a liuce for five years, which 
was sigm*d in March 1243. By this treaty the Erench acquired pos- 
se.ssion of all the north (T Aquitaine, as far as ilie Gironde. 

31iia war had an iin])ortant ami lasting effect in breaking U]) the 
iinhqieiidence of tlie feudal nobility, and cstalilislimg tlie supremacy 
of the crown over its vassals. Tlie work begun by Pliilip Augustus 
was thus pill sued and complcteil by his giundson ; Vhe privileges of 
'feudalism began from tins peiiud to decline, and the entiie s^'stoin 
was visibly shaiien. 

§4. In 1244 I.ouis, wliose liodih’^ constitution w'as ly no means 
strong, siifiored severi'lv from an illness brought on by the latigues 
ani exposure of his late campaign ; and towards the. close of the year 
the malady gained gnumd so ia]udly tliat the king w^as reduced U> 
the borders oi‘ the grave. While Ijingi'u this <les]xaate condition at 
the clifirteau of Pontoise, and ex]x*ctiiig, each moment to be his last, 
be demanded of his atUmdants a crucifix, which lie jilaced upon his 
breast, and sunk inimediaUd}- into a state of deathlike lethargy. This 
was file crisis of the disease. To tlic aalouishment and joy of all, the 
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danger passed, and from that hour I.ouis began to recov'er. It 
soon transpired that in bis extremity lie bad solemnly vowod that, 
sliould his life be spared, be would proceed on a crusade to the Holy 
Land. Nor was this the result of mere luomeiitaTy impulse ; Louis 
bad long cherished the design. To bis exalted pi(5l;5i;, bordering on 
fanaticjil smierstition, no entei'iirise appe^ared so honourable or so me- 
ritorious iis those which had for their object thehlicialion or preserva- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre ; and neither the lemonstiances of his 
luotlior, the tears of liis wife, nor the sober reasonings of his prelale* 
and con tie'll OKS, availed to shake his detennination. The tiilhlmeiit 
ot his project was however delayed lor iipwaidsof three yeaiSjthiough 
the king’.i lardy convalescence, and the necessity of taking deliberate 
measures oi' jireparat^n for so dangerous a warfare. 

During this interval a fresh op|X)rtuiiity occiiried of enlarging th(» 
possessjons ol tlie royal house of 1'^ ranee. Raymond Bercngcr, CcunU 
of Provence, vas destitute of male heirs; of his four danghteis, the 
three elder were married res|)ectively to tJie King of Franco, Ihe 
King ol Englanfl, and llichanl Earl of (Jornuali; the youngc'f't, 
Tleatnce, was declared by her father’s will his s<»Ie heiress and sue* 
c-esbor. Slie was now nairried to Cliailes Count of Anjou and Maini', 
the youngest brother ot the King of^France, o*li the dJst of Januaiy, 
12 III 

Louis now de\()ted his whole attention to the annni’enients for his 
expedition to the East. The state of Pak'stine at tliis jieriod was 
indeed such as to tNoilo the utmost nnxieiy for the piospects of the 
Christian cause. Jn 124^ Jerusalem had heiai taken and sacked with 
savage cruelty by the KharisiAiaiis, a peckple from thi* shores of the 
Caspian, who had hei-n dn veil from lluur i(‘riJloiy by llio viclorioiis 
anus ol ttie IMoiumiI Tartars. In a suh»e(jnent baltle at (laza th(‘ 
Chiistians were defeated with ti’cmendous caa'iiago ; thniy thousand are 
said to have fahen on this disastrous tu-ld, and Ihejthiei' inililary Ordcas 
weie almost annihilated. *Not long aftei wards the Kliansmiaais were 
ex]x*lled liobi Sjuia by tlie Saiacens (»f Egs']>t, and the lloly Land 
%vas once inoie# subjected to the tyrannical rule of the EgV])tiao 
sultan. Th(' ])ower and intluence, of the I.atius sank to the hnvest 
jHjint of depiessioft ; not, lung now leni.'yneil of all their former posses- 
sions in The Last but tlie foitiosses ol Acre and Tyre, together with 
Tntxili and Anlcch. 

Louis reemved the oritlammc at St. Denis in June, 124S, and hav- 
ing conlided the govermrumt of Fiance to his mother, 'whom he was 
not doslTiied to meet again m tJiis world, he enibarUcHl on the 2r>tli 
ol August at Aigues Mortes, a city which he had founded at great 
expense on the IMedi ten anean, accompanied by (hioen Alaigueiite, 
and by his broiheis Chailes <.*1 Anjou and Robert of Artois, with their 
coumesses. The manners simg in chorus the ‘Veni Creator,’ and 
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ttio fleet of the crusaders, consisting of thirty-eight lajgo vessels be- 
sides transports, stood out to sea and sheered for ('yjaiis. 

The island of Cyprus was then ruled by Henri de Lusignan, grand- 
son of the prince of that family to wliom the kingdom had been 
adjudged at the time of the third Crusade, Here Louis landed on the 
17th ol' Septemtier, and made a prolonged stay of eight months in the 
island, which ho had assigned as a general rendezAams to the prmces 
f and nobles ongagt'd m the expedition. It was now resolved, instead 
of proceeding dirtet to ralestine, to make an attack ii|x>n the Sultan 
of Egypt, as a decisive success obtained over this ]»otentate would at 
vonce ensure the jiossession of the Holy Lan<l. TJie plan was well 
conceived, and, liad it beeh immcdialel}^ executed, ntight have pro- 
duced M fortunate result; but tlic ill-advised delay at Cyprus gave 
ample time to the Saracens loi ]n*(‘j)aration and U'sistance. 

When tlie anuaiuent at huigth sailed from Limisso in May 1240, 
it numb('.red Sixt(‘eii hundred vessels of all sizes, conveying at least 
two thousand eight Inindred knights, with a projx)rtionate force i>f 
infantry, variously estimated at trom forty to one htindred thousiincl. 
Arriving b<*tore the Egvptian port of Damietla on the 4th of dune', 
the crusaders ellecied their disembtnkation in spite ul a stout oppo- 
sition from the Sarabens, am^ng whom the Mamelukyi horse- 
men distinguished themselves by then* brilliant bravery. Such was 
the t(MTor UiS\)irod Viy the assailants, that the infidels abandoned 
Hamictta the next day, and on the 7 th of June the Kings of ^Fiance 
and ( lyjirus, at tlie bead of the crusading army, made then triurnplud 
entiy into the city. 8o far .success had cmwned their amis; but in- 
stead of piessiiig forward without pause to overwhelm the disheartened 
enemy, the Clinstiaii leaders connuil.ted the latal enor of lingering at 
Damietla until afler the annual luundal.ion of the Nile. Five months 
were thus consumed in inactivity, and dining this interval the soldiers 
of the Cross gave themselves u]) to every kind ol vicious excess, so 
that disorder and demoralization reigned thnMighout the army. On 
the 20th of Novemhev the anny at last advanced, and directed its 
march U]K)n Mansouiah. A broad and deej) canal, e comm umcating 
^jjvith the Nile, soon arresU^d the progress of the invaders; on the 
turthcr side \\'as the town of Mansourali and the cani]) of tlie Mus- 
sulmans, An atleTn])t was made to construct a causeway ecrc^ss 
the current, m tlie course oJ’ which tlio enemy carried havoc into the 
Christian ranks by incessant discharges of arrows and stones, and 
above all by the terrible and uiystenous “Greek fire.” A lord was 
at last discovered; and at daybght on the 8th of P\^bruary, 1250, the 
Count of Artois and the Earl of Salisbury, with the Knights 4Vmplai*s 
and the vanguard of the amiy, im]»otuously dashed into the stream, 
overllirew the Saracens who lined the opjiosite bank, and chased 
them with great slaughter into Mansourali. They rallied, however, 
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and, barring the gates of the town, cut off the i*efreat of the Ohnstian 
troops; tho latttjr fought heroically, but were ov^erpowered and de- 
stroyed almost to a man in the nari'Ow^ streets of Mansonrah. The 
Count of Artois and the Earl of Salisbury, with five hundred k nigh ta 
and two hundred I'einplars, lost their lives in this disaster. Tn a 
second battle ff>iight on the following day the advantairo remained 
with the crusaders; but they were now aHacked by a peslilcntial 
miasma arising from the vast heaps of ]nit,refying corpses whicii • 
covertid the plain and cbokeil tlio canal ; and after a fi-uitless attemii-t 
to negotiati^ w 4 ili tho enemy, Louis ciJinmenced a Idroed and calami-^ 
tons retreat. The infidels hung on the rear of the dovot(‘d aimy, 
harassing them Kt ev(*ry step, and mowing *theni down by hiindr(MlM, 
almast unr(*sistiiigly, jvhenever they chosii to attack. On the filli or 
A]nil the, king, sinking under disease and oxlianstion, surrendered un- 
conditionally tu the Saracens, and was carried hack in chains to IMan- 
soniah. Tho grcaler part of Ins unlortunate tio(>i)S were inassacu'd 
111^ cold blood; some were spared on condition of ejiibracing Malio- 
nujtanism; others* of the ricliei class, purchased life and liherty at tlie 
ifrice of euonuems ransoius. 

Ijouis dis]‘lay(‘d in his adversity an iiiishaken fiimness, rlignit}’, 
and magnanimity, which extorted th^^ adinirafiou even of his savage 
captors. Tlie Saracen sill tim soon showed liiniself disjtosod to treat 
for the king’s hlieration ; and demnnded as his ransom the restitu- 
tion of ^Damietla, and the payment of a million bezants of g(t!d.* 
ThoHo tenns wer'> accepted without hesitation by lAinis; and Ids 
noble character iiuidc sjich an impression upon the snlian, that he 
voluntarily remitted two liiimlted thousand bezants of the stipulated 
Buiif. A truce fer ten years was now concluded hetween the (diris- 
tiaii [Ktw'ors, represented by the King of France, and the Mnssulman 
]irinces ol Egypt tend Syria. 

The regent l>t niche, as soon as she lieard ol her son’s reh'ase, 
I'resseil him with urgent* entreaties to return to h’lance ; hut a 
keen sense bf his recent liiimiliation, and the. obligation ol his yet 
unaccoinplislied!f vow, determined the good kinu to make a j>ro- 
hmged sojourn m the Holy Land, where lie hoj>ed that Ins ]>reseiice^ 
might beneficiallj" stwve the cause of Christendom. He remained 
therefore four years in ralestine, and occujiicil himself in rejiairing 
tho furtiOcaLions of the maritime cities — Acre, Caisarea, Jaffa, and 
Sidon — and in improving the relations of the Christians with the 
noighbouiing native i^rinces. From all warlike oiierationa lie \\as 
restraimfl hy his truce with tho Egyiitian sultan; and he denied 
inmsolf, for various reasons of iK>lic3% tlic consolatu n of visiting 
Jerusalem and worshii)j)ing at the sepulchre of Christ. 


♦ About 3S0,()00A 
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During the i^i*ol?)nge(l absence of Louis from his kingdom the 
queen-mother continued to watdi over every department of the 
government with uncensing vigilance and wnsdorn. In 1251 great 
{qiprehonsion and agitation were excited in France by the strange 
and unexjdained rising of tlie “ Pastourcanx.” Vast multitudes 
of ignorant, deluded peasants, under the guidance of a mysterious 
adventurer styled “ le Maitre de Hongric,*’ overran the ]>roviiices, 
.. vontiui^ oJaniorous oiitcnVs against tlie Church, tlie bishops, and 
the monastic orders, and sprcaeling universal termr by their violent 
^ excesses. lUancho, imagining that this movement iiwgl^t be turned 
to advaiitfige for Mio succour ol the king and Ins army, then in 
cajitivity, regarded it at Yirst with favour; but soon discerning its 
alarming ehara.ct(*v, slie interposed with a sti'opg arm to suj^j^rcss it. 
Desperate tumults marked the progress of this furious rabble, occa- 
sioning a de])lorabl(' sacrifice of life. At Oi leans the vhole populace 
rose U})on the delenceh'ss priests, twiaily-five of wlioiii were mas- 
sacred. Tlie regent now issued orders to her ofilciM’s to put down 
the insurrection by force; and tlie ringleader, beidg o\ertaken near 
Poiirges, was atlaclo'd and slain on the sjiot, with sevei‘al of Ids fol- 
lowers. (Hher (‘xeciitions succeeded, and these wliolesmne severities 
pjodneed a decisive elVect ; thofUiain body ol tlie insurgents rapidly 
disjiersed, and tlie danger was at an end. 

This wa'; one of the la.st events of impovtiuico in tin* administra- 
tion of the regent Planedio. Idiat admirabh' pnncc'ss died hiwaids 
the clo.se of the year 1253 ; and no sooner did the melancholy tidings 
rcacdi the king in Palestine than ic' detenpiiu'd to reriirn without 
dc'lay to Fiance, lie niad(' liis publiV (‘nlry nilo Paris on th<‘ 7tb 
S(q)teinher, 12.")‘1, Ij.aving hern absent upwards of six years. It 
was observed that his countciiauce Ikivc tlie traces of ynofound and 
settled grief — arising, say.s the chronielcr,* from the consciousness 
tliat Ins ill-snccess had lirouglit disgrace and confusion upon Cliris- 
teiidoin. 

§ 5. Ih'smning the labours of hi.s ordinary goveinmont, Tiouis ex- 
em]‘lifi('d mon; and more his characteri.slic virfin'^ ol' moderatutn, 

hea ranee, and serni)uluus love of jusfico. Wc* are tolil that he 
was tnjiibhd in eonseienco on account of the ac^ulsil made by 
bis grandlalher from tlie crown of Faigland, of vlnch lie doubted the 
legality. Tie bad aheady made more than one oiler of voslitntion to 
Henry 111. ; ami in 1259 a treaty \^as signed, contrary to the advice 
of the J^''reTlch barons, bj winch the districts of Liinonsin, Perigord, 
Ouercy, and Saintonge, were ceded to tlie Kngh.sh monai^ch, who 
on Ills part abandoned Ins claims n[)on Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
3'ouraine, and Poitou. It is a remarkabk; testimony to the high 
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qualities tlius manifested by Louis, that the* King of England 
and his revolted barons, after years of sanguinary strife, agreed to 
submit their ditlcronces to the arbitration of the King of France. 

Another instance of the conscientious and disinterested policy of 
Louis was Ids refusal of the crown of Sicily, winch was tendered to 
him in 1202 })y PofHj Urban IV. It was true that *^'Ianfred, the 
actoal occuj^fint of the thr(>ne, was an iiHiirpcr ; hut Louis would 
not on tliat nceonnt do aught in prejudice of tlic rights of llio 
youtliful (ioiiradine, the legitimate heir after the di*atli of his father 
Conrad. 11 j wjtiirned a decided negative to the pa]>al appeal, 
botli on his own Ixjlialf and on tliat of his son llolx^rt. Tlie court of 
Ivome uov\^ addr(^S(id tiie same overtures to Oiiarles of Aiijou, aud 
met with a prompt an^l joyful response from tliat anihitious prince. 
TiOuis was jirobably not sorry that his uncongenial brother siiould be 
removed from F)‘ance; and, thougli lie wonhl nut acti vely encourage, 
at all events did nondiig to opfiose his views. (Hilaries was accoid- 
iiijj^ly invested with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as a fief of the 
Holy See, and ciftbavked at Marseilles in May, 12()5, lo measure 
hnriself agfdiist. Manfnd, and fight his way to tiie throne, '^fhi 
chivalry of France enlisted eagerly in tlie crusade which was 
ITjraelied agfiinst the usurper by orde^ijof ClemdntlV.; f>0(K) knights 
crowded lo the standard of Charles; and it was French valour that 
trjuini>hed cm the bloody field of Cirandclla near Tlenevento — fought 
PVhrnary 27, 1200 — in which Manfred perishcx], and I he sce])tre of 
Naples was tiansferred from the liouse of HcbenstaufUui to that of 
Anjou. Two years of s;^.siematic tyranny lollowcxi ; and several of 
the Italian cilies, disgusted Vatli Die rule of Charles, mged the 
yuuilg Trince (donradiiie to undertake a camj>aign for the recovery 
of the throuvs of Ins ancestors. The gallant youth was did ea ted and 
made prisoner at (he baido of Tagliacoz/o, in August, 120H ; Lan- 
guished in eouhiuanent lor ujiwards of a ycair, aiKl, having at length 
undergone the suhmn mOekery of a tiial, was hehc'aded, to the 
eteiTial iufaoiy of Cliarles, in tlie |inblic scpiare of Na] lies, on the 
2Gth of October, rl2GV). 'fliis inhuman deed laid the foundation of 
the lengthened and sanguinary contest for tho iiossessiou of Souiliem 
Duly and Sicily K-twec-n the line of Aiijun and the princes of the 
liouse of Aragon, wlio succeeded to the rights, and became the 
avengers, of the rnuidered Clonradine. 

§ G. Wliile Louis thus showed liiiiiself proof against all tempta- 
tions of iieraonal and worldly ambition, he was rncxlitatmg with calm 
resolution a second expedition Ik:) the East undr'r tlie banner of the 
Cross, Ever since his first crusade lie had continued to wear the 
sacred sjnnhol on his shoulder, in token that he deemed his vow 
still unfulfilled. The tiding.s wliich reached him from year to year of 
fresh disconifiturca and calamities in Palestine served only to raise 
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his ardour to a liigHer pitch ; and although discouraged oven by the 
Pope himself, the king hold firm to his purpose, and pressed forward 
the necessary preparations. The crusading mania had by this time 
greatly subsided throughout Europe ; but a partial reaction was 
occasioned by the sUirtling successes of the Mameluke Emir Bibars, 
who rapidly reduced the principal Latin fortresses, and on the 20th 
of May, 1208, pUiutod his standards on the walls of Antioch. The 
fall of this capita' was fatal to the Christian power; 17,000 of the 
inhahitaTita were massacred, and upwards of 100,000 sold into 
slavery. Acre and Tripoli wore the only places •tli^t held out 
* against the conquerors. 

The devout cnthusiasfn of Louis attract('d round*him a numerous 
\m\y of princes and nobles from all quarters, notwithstanding what 
was felt to be the desperate nature of the eiitcrjuise. Three f>f his 
sons assumed the cross, th(5 youngest of whom, Jean Tristan llnke of 
Nevers, ]j;id been horn at Damietta ami<l the disasters of the ])receding 
erusatlo; he wiis also joint'd by Ins hiotlicrs (Jharles ot Anjou ry^d 
Alphonse of TouUuise, his nephew Ihdiert Count ul Artois, and llij- 
bald of (djnmj*agrie .and Navarre. Hailing from Aigues-Moi’fos on 
the 1st July, 1270, Louis touclied first at Cagliari in Sardinia, and 
liere formed the singulTlr resoluti^in of proceeding <o the coaji(-t)f '^J’utiis, 
his motive being, as is afiinned, tliat tlie king of that ct-untry had 
intiinat(H\ a dis}»osition to (‘inhract* ('hristianity. '^J'his scla'iiie was 
warinly seoond^'d by (■harh's of Anjou, not on religious gioimds, but 
from secret covetous desmiiH upon the tt^rritory of whieli, 

lying op[ioKite 1o Sicily, lie hoped to annex, ns a valuable apja-ndage 
to Ills own crown. Tlie fleet arrn^cd in sight of Tunis on tlie 
17th of July; the disend»arkati(»n was cllected the next day, *and 
on the 24tli the ancient Mf»orish fort of (/aithage was taken by 
assault, and the garrison ])ut to the swoid. The King of Tunis 
naturally met these hostilities by immediate yireiiaiations to march 
against the iiivadeis; and meanwhile Louis, Avho had not ^ been 
joint'd by Oluirles of Anjou and his Sicilian forces, lay inaetive for a 
whole month at Caithag<', ex]K>sing his army t(» lllo scorching sun 
^and malignant climate of Africa. Idie jiestileiico soon broke out in 
the cam]), and within tlie sjiace of a lew days committed fearful 
ravages. Among the earliest who sank under it was tlie king’s 
son Jean Tiistan ; he was followed by the pujic’s It'gate and many 
of the principal barons and knights. At length King Louis was 
himself attacki'd by the fatal epidemic, and, being already in an 
enfeebled state of healtb, seems to liav^ perceived at once tliat his 
end was approaching, lie Ungeri^d fur twenty-two days, engaged in 
devotion, giving wise and admirable counsel to his son, coiisolmg hia 
distressed attendants, and exhibiting a perfi'ct model of CJiristian 
resignation and equanimity. In Ids last moments he caus(*d him- 
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self to be laid upon a bod of ashes, and in this situation peacefully 
expired on the 25th August, 1270, with the words of the Psalmist 
on his lips : “ I will enter into thy house, O Lord : I will worship in 
thy holy tabernacle,’* He had attained the age of fifty-six years, ot 
w'hich his reign had lasted forty-four. 

Louis IX. stands forth in history an ever-memoBahlc instance 
c^f the inherent power of high moral and religious principle, when 
faithfully and consistently carried out through a whole life. This 
prince was not endowed with shining talents ; his acquirements in 
knowledge were not remarkable ; ho was not a great xnilitaiy com- 
mander ; h» M^quently forbore to make use of advantages which • 
fairly belonged ^ him, through an over-sprupulous and excessive 
moderation. Yet such was his weight of character, that no sovereign 
ever exercised a more* wide-spread influence over his age, and none 
ever promoted more eflcctually the advancement, ha])piness, and 
true greatness of his kingdom. Voltaire, no partial panegyrist in 
such a case, has siud of him that it is not given to man to carry 
viTifue to a higher jHiint.” Louis was canonised on the 11th August, 
1297, by Pope Pom face VTII. 

§ 7. Charles of Anjou landed at Carthage almost at the very moment 
ol Lis brother’s decease, and is said to have betjp ])rof(jnnd]y allected 
by bis losst He conductcdjadtb abiflty the subsequent, operations 
of the crusade, and, having defeated the King of Tunis in two 
bloody (‘iigagemeiits, forced biAii to make peace upon terms honour- 
able and advantageous to France and the Christian cause. The 
French, who had ‘*uflered tremendous losses, now became anxious 
to regain their country ;€.but ^^rince Edward of England, arriving 
with reinforcements tow^ards the end of October, resolved to fulfil 
his vow by ]>r<jceeding to attack the Mamelukes in Palestine, with 
howTwer small an armament. Accordingly, having wintered in Sicily, 
he sailed in the sjiriug for Syria, with a force of about- 1200 lances ; 
here ho signalised himselt by the capture of Nazareth, and other 
daring exploits, but was unable to ellect anything of permanent or 
df^cisivc importiyice. Having concluded a truce for ten years with 
the Sultan Bibars, Edward returned to England in August, 1272. 

Such were the pxpiring efforts of lhat wild yet noble enthusiasm 
which for the space of tw^o centuries fnqwdled Eunqie to expend so 
lavishly her blood and treasure for the conquest of the Holy Land. 
'l''he sacred flame lingered in the socket for several years before its 
final extinction, but no further expeditious to the East were under- 
taken by^he Christian world at large. ITie cries of their distressed 
brethren were heard without€rcsponse, and almost without interest, 
by the Western nations ; and the fall of Acre, in 1291, at length 
destroyed the last solitary remnant of the Latin dominion in I'aka 
tine. The era of the crusades was {last. 
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§8, Philip IIT.^(le ITarcIi), 1270-1285. — The throne of France 
was now inlKiritcd hy Philip III., afterwards siirriarned le Hardi, 
or the Hold, the eldest of the four sons of St. Louis. He was 
twenty-five years old at the time of his accession ; iinhap[>ily his 
education had boon grievously neglected, and as a natural conse- 
quence his character was foehle, superstitious, and destitute of lofty 
qualities. Philip’s reign opened under melancholy circumstances 
his licet w^as shattered by a violent tempest on the passage froni 
I’linis to Trapani in Sicily ; Ihis disaster was soon followed by the 
death of Thibald King of Navarre, and of his queen Isabella, sister 
to Philip ; and at an interval of a few weeks, his owh wife, Isaliella 
of Aragon, having iniured herself by a fall Avben far advanced in 
pregnancy, died at (Josenza after delivery of a still-born child. To 
add to the list of tlie victims of the late fetal crusade, Alphon so 
Count of Poitou and IViulouse, and his wife Jeanne, the heiress of 
Payrnoiid VIl., both expired at Savona on their homeward journcy. 

Peariiig with him in inourufid ])rocossion the remains of no less 
than five members of the rt>yal family, Philip entered Paris on die 
21st May, 1271, and iieribrmed with great solemnity the obsequies 
of his father at St> Denis. 

The French monarchy now made several large territorial actpii- 
sitions. Alphonso and Jcarifie of Toulouse liavmg cli'^d without 
heirs, the whole of their vast possessions were, accoiding to the 
terras of the treaty with llaymond VIL, united to the royal 
domain. The small county of Vonaissin, forming ])art of this terri- 
t/ory, was ceded by Philip lo the Pope, in virtue of an agreement to 
tluit effect with Ihiymond. It cousisted the city ot Avignon and 
the district surrounding it; and this part of Piov^enc.e remained sub- 
ject to tlio See of Pome down to the period ol the great Pevolution 
of 178t). 

''Pile king’s hrotliera, Jean Tristan and Piiirre, died likewise without 
heirs, and their appanages, the amnties of Valois and Alen^on, revelled 
lo tlie Clown. Lastly, upon the death of Henry King of Navarre, in 
1274, his widow, a French princess, fled for protection, with her infant 
daugfiter, to the court of l*hili]>. The king gave a cordial reception 
to the fugitive's, and caused the young heiress to bo carefully educated 
ill France. On reaching a marriageable ago slic bestow^ed her hand 
on the king's secoiul son, Fliilip, Avho eventually succeeded liis father, 
and lb IIS bi'Came the first king of France and NaA^arre. By the 
same alliance Ibe, crown also gained possession oi the imiiortaufc terri- 
tory of Cbampagne. 

§9. I’lie oonUanjiorary chronicles of this period of French history 
fire few and obscure, and give us but scanty information either as to 
the personal character of the monarch or the transactions of his rdgn. 
'Pile iierson Avho possessed the greatest influence at court and m iiie 
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kingdom was Pierre de la Brnsse, the son of ^ poor gentleman in 
Toumine ; he is said to have been surgeon to Louis IX., wlio dis- 
tinguished him by his highest coufideuoc. Uixai the accession of 
Philip, Pierre de la Brosse acciuiretl at once the chief post of power, 
and became the sole channi‘1 of royal lavour. It is not surprising 
that in this iTividious position lie shoukl have excited the jealousy 
and enmity of Philip’s second wife, Mary, sister of the Duke of 
Brabant, to wliom he was married in 1274. The queen, young, ta- 
lented, and lascinating, exercised a great ascendency over her husband, 
and gradually iiisiuuat&i suspicions against the haughty minister ; 
the favourite, oTi his ]iart, made no scruple to fill the royal ear with 
doubts, com]>laiuts, and ]H'ejudices against the character and designs 
of llie quetn. It happenc'tl that the king’s eldest son by his lirst 
marriage died suddenl^^ in 127(>, and, as was commonly imagined, by 
poison ; Pierre do la Brosse clandestinely spread a re])ort tliat the 
author of the criiiie was none other than the queen herself, who had 
an cvi(Jent iutt‘rest in attempting 1,0 secure the succession to the crown 
to her own offsi>rm^. Philip seems to have listened h^o easily to tlie 
accusation ; but in order to discover the truth lie w\ts prevailed on to 
consult a begnint', or lepiited prophetess, of Nivellcs, and by her 
answers the queen was coin]»letely ck^innl of ay )»articipfdion in the 
deed imputed to lior. The Duke of Brabant and other conufisions 
of the (piecn now vowi^d vengeance, a.n«l a jackeb of letters, either 
gemnno or forged, was conveyi'U becrelly to Philip, and estabLishod in 
Ins mincbtiic guilt of tlie lavouritc. Pierre de la Biosse w'as tried at 
T’aris by a commission com])oscd of bis declared enemies, and, being as 
a matter of couise ujiidemn^jd, wa^ hiuiged on a gibbet at Mouttaucon on 
the 30th June, 1278. 3')ie contents ol the despatches which sealed his 

tate W’ore never allowed to transpire, and no iiilurmaLion was givim to 
the pubhc as to the natiirt' ol tlie ciiiue for which lie sut'fered. The 
whole afl'air is involved in ubscunty, and there is re;rsoij to })elieve 
that the parvenu minister was the victim of c»rtam envious and 
disappointed nobles whom he had excluded from puhtical iiowcr. 

§ 10. ThochieHntcrost of this reign is connected with thi^ dommiou 
of the Ficnch, unaer Charles of Anjou, in Naples and Sicily, (jharles 
had made himself^ virtually master of all Italy ; but Ids tyrannical 
and cruel yoke soon remlered him odK>iis throughout Ins new king- 
dom, and an extensive conspuacy was organised against him by J(»hn 
of Procida, a Neapolitan nobleman who had enjoyed higli lavoiir under 
the IJoliensta-uffeu dynasty, and whom Charles had on Ifiat account 
proscribed ^and driven into exile. With gicat energy and jicrtiKiver- 
anoj John of Procida sncceeckid in engaging in the plot IVnlro 11, 
King of Avagoji; Pope Nicholas IIL, and the Greek Kmjx.u-or Pahvo* 
logus ; and the first of tlicse monarchs was preparing to dt'seend with si 
powerful aimamcnt upon the coast of Bicily, when an accideni anti- 
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cipatcd the plans otthe confederates, and suddenly lit up the flame of 
revolution throughout that island. 

As the citizens of Palermo flocked to vespers on one of the festivals 
of lOaster week, Match 30, 1282, a French soldier grossly insulted a 
young and beautiful Sicihau maiden in the presence of her betrothed 
husband ; th« latter instantly drew his rlagger and stabbed the olibnder 
to tJie heart. H’his was tlis signal for a violent explosion of ixjpular 
fury; cries of “ JleatJi te the Fi*ench ! ” resounded on all sides; U]»‘ 
v\ 7 iids of two hundred were cut down on the spot, and the massacre 
was coutinueil in the streets of Palermo through the whole night. 
From the capital the insurrection spread te Messina, rtom Messina to 
tlie other towns of the island; everywhere the French wer(‘, ruthlessly 
butchered, without distinction of ago, sex, or condition; the total 
lunnher of tl»e slam is said te have exceeded weight thousand. Such 
was the terrible catjislrojibe of the “ Sicilian Vespers.’* 

Charles, in deep indignation, now Jiastcned to Sicily, and laid siege 
to Messina, which made a gallant and olislinate resistance lor twr» 
months. Meanwhile Pedro oI Aragon, to whom, as liusband ol CJiin- 
stance*, the only daughter of Manfred, had desc<*ndc(i llie ancient claipis 
ol the iKJiise of Hohenstaiiffen, landed at '^ria[»anj, and was ci’owned 
King of Sicily at Moutrealc. ilis Heel, undci tlje command ol’ the 
celebrated admiial Koger de lJ<>ria, encountered tliat of Charles in the 
Straits of Messina and gained a brilliant victoiy, almost all the ^Jea- 
jKilitan ships being ciijitured and burnt. Chailes beJield this disaster 
fruiii the hcigljts of tlie op[X)site coast of (’alabiia. 

Pol)e Martin IV. forthwith excommuriicaUd Ihdro for levying war 
u|K»n a tief of the Holy See, and absolvcxi Ji^s subjects from their oath 
of aHegianoe. Jn August, 1283, a bull was issueti by w'liich the (lo- 
minions of the King of Aragon were cunlemd U|h.hx Cliaih'S Count of 
A’'alois, aticoud son of l‘lalip III., on condition that the young prince 
shouhl acknowledge himsclt a vassal of the See <il Uome, and that the 
ci^iwn of Aragon should never Ik* ui/itcd te that of Fiance. A crusade 
was pr(‘iiclud against the Aragon<*se and the rebellious Sicilians, with 
the accustomed indulgences and iirivilege-s to all who should engage 
in it ; and the French, thirsting to avenge tlic slauglder of then coun- 
trymen, thronged ca.gi*>rly around the standards oi Phibp and Charles. 

Fortune, however, ih'clarLd itself s[>cedily and decisively in iavour 
of Pedro and liis new subjects, and against the two branches of the 
roy\al house of France. Koger de I^oria, the most skililil admiml of 
his time, defeated tlie fleets of Charles in two successive engagements 
off Malta and in the Kay of Naples ; on the latter occasion the Pnnee 
of Salerno, (^/harles’s eldest son, tell into the hands ot the enemy^, and 
was scait prisoner to Spiiii. On hearing of this fresh humiliation 
Charles of Anjou gave way to the wdidest tninspci-ts of rage and 
defijiair ; unable to boar up under such accumulate misfortunes, he 
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fell ill and died at Foggia (some say by hia own*liand) on the 7tli oi 
January, 1285. The death of Pope Martin IV. oocurr^ within three 
months afterwards. 

§ 11. Philip I II., accompanied by liis sons Philip and Charles, joinc'd 
his army in Languedoc soon after Easter in tiie same year, and marched 
into Roussillon at the Iniad of 20,000 knights and 80,000 foot soldiers. 
Advancing towards the passes of tlie Aistem Pyrenees, the French 
jxkssessed themselves of the small town and fortress of Elno, the in- 
habitants of which were jiut to the sword. The anny now descended 
into Aragon, a^d sat down before Gorona. This place madcj a vigor- 
ous resistan^i, and capitulated on the 7th SeptianbcM*, alter a siege of * 
nearly thrcie months. But meanwhile the troops ol Phihp hnd suffered 
severely lioin the heat of the climate and from cimlagious disease, siul 
his fleet had twice betlli roughly handled in tlio Bay of Rosas by the 
invincible Roger de Loria. Tlic king becfime disheartened, abandoned 
his projects of conquest, and thought only of making good his retreat 
into his own dommionB. But the rains of autumn now set m, and 
tilts retrogiade movement througli the mountains, in the distressed 
condition of the anny, was one of no small difficulty and danger, 
''riio raaich commenced, and the French, tliough cxmstantly htirasscsd 
in their rear by the Aragonese, and ^xposed afe every slrsp to serious 
losses, attaTned at length the borders of their own tcrrilory, bc-yond 
which they were puisucd no fn»*ther. 'J'he king, howevcT, was sink- 
ing under an attack of malignant lover, the effects of which were 
duuhtlcBB aggravated hy his state of bodily exhaustion and mental 
chagrin. On reaching Perpignan it ^vas evident that he had but a few 
days to live ; he expired ^n tli»t city on the 5th of Octobei, 11385, at 
the age of forty. llis antagonist, Pedro of Aragon, snivived him 
scfircely more than a month ; lie fell a victim to the same iiital malad^^ 
on the I Uh of November following. 

§ 12. Philip IV. (le Bel), 1285-1314. — ’J’lie reign of Philij) IV., 
surnamed le Jkd, or the Fair, wlio now succeeded to the throne, 
is in many* respects one of the most important in the annals 
of France. Theiproyal authority w^as extended in his hiiiids more 
rapidly than under any of his predecessors, and readied a point 
closely approacliin^^simjile de8ix>tism. Philip systematically repressed 
and humbled the power of the great* vassals, and almost totally 
destroycid tlieir mdepeiideiMXi. At tJie same time he encouraged an<l 
elevated the bourgeoisie, or middle chusses, and by skiltully opposing 
them to the nobility", made them tlie subservient instrumctifs o( 
estahhshiiffg his own ahsoluto rule. Civil institutions now beg;an tvi 
predominate over the mil itar;f forms of feudalism. The Parliament 
of Paris liccame the recognised organ of the supreme central aiimiiii.s- 
tiation — judicial, fisctil, and executive; tlie minor Ibudal ctmrts were 
su])erseded, and all causes throughout the kingdom became directly 
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subject to the royai jurisdiction. It is in this reign, again, that we 
first find tho States-General, or grcjat council of the nation, convoked 
under its modern constitutional form, in three orders — the ’'I’itirs Etat, 
or representatives of thejjeople, sitting and voting on an equal footing 
with tJie hTobles and the Clergy. Lastly, tliis epoch is memorable for 
a fierce and desidly struggle between the temporal and the ecclesiastical 
lowers — the Legale and the -Pontificate. It was Philip the Fair who 
struck the first successful blow against the toAvering fabric of the papal 
doinmioii ; it wtis he who overthrew the mighty system founded by 
Hildebrand. bYom this date the Popes may be said to have ceased 
to be formidable to the social state of Europe. 

Philip found liimself burdened an<l embaiTassed, on his accession, 
by tlie war Avith Aragon, which bad proved fatal to his father. 
It was brought to a conclusion in 1291, wheJx a treaty was signed 
at 1'arascon, by which Cliarles of Valois absolutely renounced all 
pretensions to the Aragonese crown, and received by way of com- 
|>ensJition the hand of the Princess Marguerite of Anjou, with the 
counties of Anjou and Maine for her dowry. The Tung of Aragon, «i}n 
his jmrt, engaged that his brother James should restore Sicily to the 
house of Anjou. Althougli |)eacc Avas thus established, Charles 11. 
never succeeded in reconciling the Sicilians to the rule of his famih^ 
He and his [xislerity reigned af Naples, while Sicily became* a scjiarate 
indejxiudent state under a yomigcr branch of the rival house of 
A 1 agon. 

§ 13. Philip GAA^id the removal of his difficulties with the htniso 
of A 1 agon chiefly to the good offices of his kinsman F]»lward 1. of 
Englaiul ; notAvithstanding Avluch, while the latter prince was occu- 
pied with his ambitious enterprises against Scotland, the Fr.ench 
king took advantage of the favourable moment, to embroil him in a 
quarrel, with a view to dispossess him of his duchy of Guienne or 
Aquitiiine. A pretext occurred in 1292, in an accidental collision be- 
twiUMi some Englis^h and Norman manners in the jxirt of Bayonne. 
One of the Normans lost his life in the ficuffic, and his comrades, in 
revenge, sei/.ed the first English vessel that tiny chenoed to meet, and 
hung the cjijitain or pilot at the masthead, Avith a dog tied to his feet. 
Hostile passion Avas now violently excited on both sides, and a savage 
Avar ensa(4 between the stdut seamen of the Cinque Ports and the 
merchant navy of France — iinsanctionod, lioAvever, at first by the 
authorities of either government. In April, 1293, the Noiinans were 
defeated in a desjxM’atc jiitched battle near St. Malo on the coast of 
Britanny, their entire fleet beuig capturexi or ^.leslroy^d by the 
Englisli ; and the victors afterwards*' surprised La llochelle, where 
they committed great havoc, murdering many of the inhabitants. 
The officers of tho King ol Fi-ancc now summoned the delinquents 
to answer for these outrages before the royal courts ; the English 
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jutliorities retorted by strictly probibitiDg all tfubjects of Edward 
from pleading at any other tribunal than that of their own sovereign 
on pain of being proceeded against as traitors. At this point Phihp 
interposed in person, and cited Edward himself, as Duke of Aquitaint\ 
to apjiear before the jjarliamcnt of l^aris, within twenty days aftei 
Christmas, 11^93, to answer charges then to be protcrre*d against him 
by liis suzerain. Edward, who well know that Philip’s court was 
one of the most servile instmments of his despotic power, declined to 
obey, but sent as his representative his brother Edmund Earl of 
J.<ancaster, whg, inexperienced and unsuspicious, allowed himsell to 
be completely outwitted by tlie crafty Philip. Having demanded, * 
as a matter of mere form, that Guieiine slxonld l>e given up to his 
lieutenants imtil the details of a definitive arrangement should be 
settled, Philip was rio^sooner put in jiossession of the principal towns 
than he threw olT the mask, declared E<lward contumacious by reason 
of his non-a[)i)('araiice, and pronounced the forfeiture of all his fieis 
held of the crown of Erance. 

^Edward, exas|»ciafed by this gross dmiption, instantly renounced 
his fealty to his hege lord, and prepared for war. He was supported 
in this coiiti'st by the Duke of Brittany, by Guy de Daraxhene 
Count of I’diiuders, and h> Adolphus Nassaif King of the Kornana 
— a threatening coalition agJlinst I'hih]>. Hostilities commenced in 
Gascony in December, 1294, and were continued for two years with 
changelul fortune, the advantage on tho whole being on the side of 
the Eronch ; hkiward was indeed nnahlo to j^rcss the operations wiLli 
vigour, his best troops being engaged in Hcoiland and m rexiressiiig 
tho frequent insiirnxjtions of* the Welsh. 1V)X)C Boniface VI Jl. 
attenqiled, hut inc fTeoluatly, to mediate a truce ; and his officious 
interference in this qiainel seems to have given rise to the bitter 
and persevering enmity borne to him by Pliilip for tlie rest of his 
da} s. 

While the war thus languished in the .south the King of France 
assembled a ilargc force at Coinx>icgnc foi an exjxiihtiuri against Guy 
of Flanders, the iCiost xjowerful and .steadfast of the allies of Englaml. 
’J\vo years previously the count had been treacherously entraxiped by 
Phihp to Paris, where he was imxirisoned in tlie tower of the Louvre ; 
he was released only on condition tliaT Ins daughlr.r Plnlixipa, who 
was betrothed to the eldast son of Edward, should be surrendered as 
a captive in his x>lac<j. Smarting under tliis insult, tlie count now 
threw off his allegiance to France, and made other hostile demon- 
strations. • Tlie French army advanced in two groat divisions into 
Flanders in June, 1297 ; thoTting, in jierson, laid siege to Lille, wlule 
Bobert of Artois invaded the western and niantime, districts. In a 
genoml omrageinent near the town of Fumes the flemish were round 
with a loss of throe thousand men, and the submission of tho wlioie 
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of West Planders waft the immediatcc oiiscquence of the defeat. The 
was no less successiiil ; ho gained a battle near Coniines, forced 
Lille and Courtrai to optai their gates, and pressed on against the 
count and his ally the King of England, who were }>osted at Bniges. 
They retired, on his approach, to Ghent, and demanded a suspension 
r)f arms, whidi was at once granted ; and the mediation of the ro ])0 
bc'ing now tendered a seoorfd time, it was agreed on lx>th sides to 
accept ii., — with the distinct imderstaiidmg, however, tliat Bonilace 
should arhitrate not in his s[)iritiial, but in his ])rivatc and individual 
ca]».'icity. A y^ear elapsed before Boniface announced tJie conditions 
f>r definitive iteacc. He decided that each munarcli sliould retain 
tlu'it ]>art of Gasojiiy of which he was possessed' at tiu* moment 
of the treaty ; all ships, ine)*chandize, and jirojierty of whatsoever 
kind, seized iluriiig tlie war, wore to be mutnS.lly restored ; and the 
two T(>yal lioiises were recommended to connect themselves hy a 
floiihl(‘ marriage. These tern\s being assented to, the treaty of peace 
between France and England was signed at Montreuil-sur-Mer, June 
10th, IL'OO. In the following Rcpteinher tlie English king esixius'ed 
the Princess Marguerite, P1nli])’s eldest sister ; and Kdward Priiuxj of 
Wales was at the same time affianced to Philip’s daughter Isabella, 
then not more than si:: y^ears oh}.. '^I’lie two kings mutually sacrificed 
tbeii allies, who were not included in (h6 treaty : Edward 'abanikined 
tlio cause ol 1 be Count of Flanders; Philip covenanted to give no 
fuithei sujipoit to the revoUc*d Scots. 

g 14. Thus relitwed from solicitude on the side ol‘ Flnglancl, Philij) 
v/as eiiahl(’<l to give fr(*e scope to his ambitious la ejects against 
l''landeis, which was left almost entirely at Ins inorcy% Early in the 
year l.'lOO a French army was poured into the country under tlie 
OJiumaud of Charles of Valois, and took jiossession without resistance 
ol' Douai, Beiliune, and Damme. The Count Guy, with the remnant of 
Ins torcos. was at Ghent, wlicro he stood on Ins defence ; but he soon 
])crcsiived that his position was hopeless ; "and yielding to the advice 
ot Chai'les ol’ Valois, who assured liiin most positively^ of the clemency 
and good-will ol' Philip, he caused the gates ofthe city Co be thrown oi>cn 
iv> the French, and surrendered liunself to their leader, together with his 
two sons *an<l his }rt'jncipal barons. Charles desi>ato]ied Ins prisoners 
witboul, delay to Pans, andMiere they ext)ericna‘d that treatment 
wlncli they might hiivi' exjiected fri>m tlio known character of Philip. 
The count and Ins sons were closely confined in the Chatelet, and the 
nobles in other fortresses near the capital. The county of Flandere 
was deelared forfeited, and annexed to the crown of Ffaiice. A 
few monihs later Philij) and his ooiSort, attended hy a brilliant 
court, inailo a sumptuous progress ihrougli the chief cities of the 
eonquered province. The Flemings, among Avhom the deprived 
count had never been popular, welcLimed their new sovereign with 
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lively demonstratioiia of joy ; tlie towns vied wfth cacL other in the 
splendour of thoir festivities, and in the ostentatious display of tlial 
wealth, luxury^ and ma^iiiliccncc for whicli Flandere was at that 
time pre-eminent in Kurope. An entertain men t given at Hriigcs was 
especially distinguished by the ratiiant beauty and ricji attire of the 
female nohihty : “1 thought I was thepnly queen here,” exclaimed 
tile envious Jeanne of JS^avarre; “but 1 find inystJI surrounded on 
all sides cineens.” J'he king returned to Tans exulting in an 

acquisition wliich enabled liiiii to ropletiish at will Ins exhausted 
exchequer, widnlius furnish liiiuselt with the means of future enter-, 
prises. He left as viceroy in Flanders Jacques de Chatillon, brother 
of the Count de l\vL, who soon provwl that he had fully nnhihi'd 
the s[)int <»f his mastg,'. 

§ 15 . Tlio Flemings quickly discovered that by their union witli 
France they Ijad excluinged tlieir ancient hhertios for a grinding ami 
insupportable tyrannv . The insolt;nc<‘, avarice, and exactions of OhS,iil- 
lop knew no hounds ; at Uniges, especially, he exasjiemted the hurgliers 
by a haughty couTempt ol ttieir rights and inimiinitics, and by the 
vexatious restraints and burdens which ho iinjKised upon tlaar com- 
merce. With a free and high-s]uriled race revolt was Hie inevitable 
consecpionoe ; it humt forth, at Hrugfs in Marcli, ldO‘J; tlie tocsin 
sounded at dead of night in all quarters of the town, and the enraged 
citizens, undcT th(‘ guidance of r«‘ter Konmg, syndic of the wi'avers, 
mi\ssaci»d the hel[)loss and jianic-struck French to the rnunhor ot 
upwards of three thousand. 

Chtltilloii hard 3'^ esca]nid wdth life, and lied precijiitately to Paris. 
Puriiing with indignation IJiiTip once more oiden'd Ins forc<‘S into 
Flanders, under the command of the inijietuous Kohert of Aitois, t(* 
inflict summary chastisement upon the rebels. The Flemings, 
inimherhig ahoui, twentA^ thousand, steadily awaited the; royal army 
under the walls of Courtrai, their line being pn^ected in fiont hy a 
canal, which, flowing between high emhankmenis, was conecaled 
from the vic-w of the advaremg eneni}^ ‘^flie French rushed on with 
foolhardy eoutidciice, not even taking the ]•lecauliorl to reconnoitre 
the ground ; the const^qiience was, that all the leading files of Uicir 
horsemen, lilindly charging at full gall4>p, plunged lieadlong into the 
canal ; the column of iiilantr\’^ iKdiind staggered, became confused, 
and at length fell into irretrievable disorder. The Flemings now 
crossed the canal atiwo points simultaneously, and, as.sailing on both 
flanks tht^disorganized masses of the 01101113% slauglitcred Hiem almost 
at pleasure Avith their long^pikes, aud inflicted a tremendons loss, 
estimated at seven thousand men. All Hie tdite of the French 
nobility and chivalry iierished in this fatal disaster, wliich occurred 
on the 1 1 th of July, 1J02. llohcrt Count of Artois, Pierre de Flotte 
(Chancellor of France), the Constable llaoul dc Ncslo, and Jacques de 
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Chatiiloa, whose iiJisgovcrnnient had occasioned the revolt, were 
among the slam. So terrible liad l>et‘n the cai-nage among the knights 
and superior officers, that tlieir gilt spurs were collected by bushels 
upon the fiehl ol battle. 

Philip, although at that time in the midst of his struggle with 
Boniface and the See of Home, was by no means dismayed or dis- 
hearttaied by tins great, reverse. He exerted himself energetically to 
rejiair the calamity. The urgency of his need imixilled him to various 
despotic measures ; he forced the nobles to send their plate to the 
mint, and paid them in debased coin; he ordered rth 9 .t for every 
hundred livres of income the ])ossessor should furnish a horseman 
completely armed and e(pn])]Xid, and that every corlirnoiier enjoying 
twenty -five livres annually should be called into active service in the 
army. A truce for a year had been made with the Fkunmgs ; on its 
exjjiration, in August 1304, tlie king took the field in person at the 
lioiid of 70,000 men, and marched to Toumay, while at the same 
time, a fleet of Cienoese galleys, which he had taken into ])ay, attacked 
the northern coast of Flanders. The Flemish Were deleated in a 
naval light oft' Zericks(‘e, and Philip himself obtained a more irii- 
]X)rtant and complete victory at Moiis-en-Pnelle, nenr Jjillo, on the 
18t.li of August, wherb the host of the insurgents, commanded by the 
two sons of the exiled (3ouut Guy do 'Dam})ion'e, was utterly dis- 
comfited, Avilh the loss of six thousand men. Such, however, was 
the energy and deti'iinination of the stout-hearted burgliers of Flanders, 
that within three weeks they were enabled to advance against the 
kiuij with a fresh army of sixty thousand^men ; and I’liihp, struck 
witli admiration ol their patriotism Uiid dauntless bravery, resolved 
to abandon the contest and conclude a peace. A tnjaty was signed 
on the bth June, 1305, by which Philip engaged respc'ct and pre- 
serve all the ancient franchises of Flanders, and recognised as Count 
the eldest son of the late Guy de^Hampiene, receiving at the same 
time the liomago of the young i»rince for the fief. 'I'he Fli^mings 
on their part agreed to pay the King of France two hundred thousand 
livres for the e.x]xmse8 of the war, and ]. laced hhil in ix)sscssion of 
the towns of Lille, Douai, Acliios, and J3<'tlnme, with the whole dis- 
trict of k'n'iich blandoi-s. Jt^eems, however, that"‘they designed this 
cession to be not ixriiianent but temporary, as a guarantee for the due 
payment of the indcnmitA'. 

Such was the result of the Flemish war, — a memorable stniggle, 
as proving for the first time that it was piAssiblo for a small feudal 
state, if Avell organised and animated a fervent love of ^liberty, to 
resist successfully the will of a despotic suzerain, and to humble the 
['>ride of a gn‘at militaiy kingdom. And it is irajiorfant to remark 
that the generous spirit of independence thus displayed hy the inha- 
bitants of the Low OountrioB has distinguished tliom throughout their 
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history, and has never since been quelled ; everf subsequent conflict 
(and they have beeu numerous) has terminated in tlie emphatic vin- 
dication of the same great principles. 

§ 16. For the sake of iierspicuity, we have hitherto omitted all no- 
tice of the contest between 1‘hilip the Fair and l^ope Boniface VIII., 
wliich is so prominent a ftiature of his reign, and fomis* indetMl one ol 
the turaing- points in modeni histoi y. Boiiiiace was a man of liaiighty, 
overbearing, inflexible teinjier, and brought with Imu to tlie thront' 
the most extravagant notions of the authority ol the Uoman S<‘e. He 
accordingly ^shajx^d his policy upon the model oi Gregory AHl. and 
Innocent III. ; but he encountered in Vhihp IV. an antagonist equally* 
daring and deUitmnied with himself, and one who nnderstoiKl lar 
better the spirit and tendency of the times ; Boniface maintained the 
contest wuth heroic courage, but it ended in bis min. 

The king, to meet the growing necessities of his govenimont, luvl 
instituted a lax called the rrMUott \ it w'as Icvitid originally on the 
merchants, but aftervvaixls extended to all classes, including the clergy, 
and amounted Ui fiftieth pait of theh* whole revenne. I'lns v/avS llie 
ripportunity seized by Boniface for commencing the strife. II(^ issuee 
lu August, 12flG, his famous bull “(/leiicis laicos,” by which the 
clergy wer^ forbidden to furnish x>rii>^.es with Subsidies or any kind 
of |xicuniary contribution w*thout the iiemiission of the Holy See, 
and any layman of whateve** rank, demanding oi accepting snch 
paymciij., Avas ijmo facto excommunicated. Ifliilj]) r(‘])lied, in 
teiins no less pereiijptory, by a decree jaohibiting his sulijects of all 
classes to send out ol the kingdom any gold or silver coined or un- 
coined, plate or jewels, amis, ITorscs, or military stoies, without the 
royal sanction. The eflect of this w;is to dc'prive the ixqie of the 
large annual income which lie derived from tlie I^hcnch clergy 
he therefore hastened to xnit forth a second bull, st3di‘d ** Iiu^flabihs,*’ 
explaining and softening the first, which was not meant, he observed, 
to preclude tlie payment onciidal imi>osts, or voluntary’ donations, or 
tribute levidfi with the Papal consent. Bunihux;, however, still in- 
Bisted that no teifijxiral power can lawfully contiol the Ghui'ch or her 
miuifiters, and that by attempting this ITiilip had incurred excommu- 
nication. kifig rejoined, with conclusive force ot“ reasoning, tliat 

the defence of the realm was both a 3ut}^ and a right devolving on 
the sovereign ; that all orders of his subjects weie alike inteiested in 
the safety and pi'osjM^rity ot' th<3 State ; that taxes and subsidies, niised 
and assessed with tlie advice of iiarliaineiit, w^ero the legitimate means 
for tliat puipose ; imd that therefore the clergy, no less tlian any other 
class, were obviously hound to contiibute to The Pope now 

made certain further concessions, and an apjiareiit reconciliation 
followed. But on the occasion of the Jubilee, in the year 1300, 
Boniface, wdiose heart sw-elled with pride on beholding thousands of 
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pilgTimB from all pafts of the world prostrating themselves in humble 
devotion at his feet, renewed his outrageous pretertsions, and pro- 
ceeded most unwisely to ( 3 nforce them. Philip, ev(T jealous and 
encroaching, had demandc<l homage from the Viconitc of Narbonne 
and the Ihshu]) of MaLi,uelonne., whose fiefs wore hold of the Church. 
The Pope forbade llio prelates to obey, and sent as legate to the king, 
in order to arrange the aihiir, Bernard de Baissot, Bishop of J'‘amiers, 
a tu^-hiilcnt and insolcait man, and particularly ohnoxious to Philip, 
who suspech'd Iiim of l.o*asonahlc views against, the royal authoi’ity 
111 Ijanguedoc. The bishop addressed the king in ufiimpasured and 
' offensive language. Philii> caused him to be suddenly arrested, ex- 
amined be/ore the jiarliament at S<*nlis,and committed to the custody 
of his nietrofiolitan, the Aichbishop ot Naibonne. Tlie }>opc’s bull, 

Ausculla, fill,” winch immediately followed the seizure ot tlie legate, 
was coucJietl m a style of arrogant menae(;, and surrmione^d the bishops 
and suiierior cleigy of Fiance to meet him in conncil at Pome, and 
dehbernlo on m(^a..snre.s for reforming the disorders of the state. Tl^is 
bull I’liilij) caused to be piibl id}" burnt at Paris hi the presence of 
the nobles of his court and avast mnlfilnde of j>eople ; and imme- 
diately attenv^ards, on the 1 0th April, 1302, he convoked for the first 
tunc the States-OeneVal, and <’onsulted this great hod\\ as t(^ the 
com sc to V>e pui'sued. 'J'hc fiery Robert of Artois rose ainl declared 
that the nobihty of Fiance would never endure the insolent usurjia- 
tions of tli(> 1 N)jh'; the wliole parliament hound llicniselves ujihold 
the hononv of the ciovvn and the libertie;^ of tlie kingdom against 
all opfxjnents ; and a maiulesto conumurig^ stern nmious trances was 
drawn up lUidtT the direction oi thd chancellor, and transmitted to 
Rome. 

§ 17, A few months afterAvards Boniface issued the celebrated 
hull “ IJnam saiiclam,” in Avliich the claims of tlie Papac}’ Avere 
assorted with moie audacity than eA^cr, and carried to their fur- 
thest extreme. On the 13th A])ril, 1*303, a fonnal sentence of 
excoinnmnication anus ]iubhsJK*d against Philip, wiMi A\duch the 
Iting held a sc-cond c*)iineil at the JjOiivro, Avhen he jiroduced 
an act of indictiiH'nt against the Po])e, charging him AAuth a 
series of scandalous cniues, ayd demanded tliat he'shonid l>e judged 
by a geniM'al council ot the Church. Pliili]) now seems to have 
lormed the design of gaining lorcible j»osse3sion of tJie jierson of 
the Po]x% in ordcT, il not to commit lurthfT violence, at least to 
iinixise on him such comluions as Avould make him com|3aratively 
hanuless for flic futiue. Both side^ prejiared for extremities, 
Boniface, gave out (hat, on tlic; 8th of September, a bull would 
l>c published at. Auagin announcing the deixisition of the King 
of France from the throne, and jirohibiting his subjects from 
jiayiiig him any further allegiance or obedience. William de 
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Nogaret, a clisiinguislied professor of civil law, atid Sciarra Colotina, 
a younger son of the noble Eoman family so named, whom the F^ojjc 
had cruelly persecuted, now resolved, aj^parentl}^ without Philip’s 
express orders, to execute his known wishes and purpose. They 
paased secretly and rapidly inlo Italy, entered Anagni at the head of 
a few hundred men, and, forcing the gates of the palace, burst rudely 
into the presence oi the aged pontiff, wlio awaiU'cl them witli intrepid 
dignity, seated on his throne, with the tiara on his hi’ad, and arrayed 
in the stole of St. Peter. Nogaret overwhelmed him with furious 
reproaches, ^nd»it is said lliat the bnital (\)lonna struck the old man 
on the face with his gauntlet, and was with diflieulty withheld from 
desjiatching him t>n the siwt. Tliis was on the 7th of Sei>teml)or, the 
day befoHi tlie thveateyed promnlgatioii of the sentence ot‘ deposition. 
Two days afterwards the people of Anagm, ic'covcnng I'rom thi*ir 
panic, rose indignantly in arniK, drove the conspirators from the city 
with the loss of many of numher, and restored the Pope to 

lil^erty. Bomfaee hiuried to Rome, breathing wi at h and vengeance ; 
but the sliock he liad sustained from the outrage at Anagni, added 
to the natural violonc<- of his ])nssions, and the inlirmitieH of Ids greas 
age, produced an attack of fever, which resulted m dehnum and 
frenzy ; in J las melaucUoly condition bo expired at the age of eight y- 
six, on the 11 til r»oloher, ]3<^3. 

J 18. Pliilip, alt hough thus "^deased from his most inveterate enemy, 
pursued diis morn ory with uiii el cut in g malice, and demanded of the 
new Pope, Benedict XL, his foniinl ciuidenination hy a council for 
heres}’ and other crimes. ^ Benedict replied hy ddioimcing S(‘nteTicc of 
excomnmiiicat ion upon Nogan^t'and f’olonna, together with all others 
who' might in any wa.> have encouraged (.ir awled them in the attempt 
ujxni the i>orson of the late poiitifl' — an expression m which he evi- 
dently intf'iided to include the King of Prance himself. This act of 
boldness prov^-<l fatal to Benedict ; he died suddi^nly a month after- 
wards, wirl) every appeal anco ol having been cariKnl otf by p»ison, 
and public rumour instantly inculpated the officers and agents of the 
King of France, ^acting, as wa.s of ciuirse presumed, by Ins oi‘ders, 
Philif) now intrigued to procure the nomination of ajiojie wlio should 
become his own dependent, and dcv<»te^ creature; and such was the 
address ot his [lanisans in the conclave, that at the end of nine 
months lie found that the election rested absolutely in his hands. 
The person chosen by the king as the object of Ins patronage was 
Bertrand eje Goth, Aichbishoi) of Bordeaux, a man in ever^'^ way wxdl 
fitted for the part he was to i^ay. Phihiiheld a secret interview with 
him, and offenvl to raise him to tlie Paj^al throne on six conditions, 
which wore at once accejitcd. 1'hc archbishop engaged to revoke all 
ecclesiastical censures passed upon the king, his allie.s, ministers, and 
ofliocra, — to grant him a tenth of the wiiole revenue of the Church 
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tlii-onghout France* for five years, — to pi'onounoe a solemn condemna- 
tion on the memory of Po ])0 lioiiifiice, — to restore the Oolonna family 
to all their honours, — and to bestow the cardinal’s hat on several nomi- 
nees ol Philip. The sixth and last condition the king ^‘servtKi to IxJ 
herealtcr specified in pi‘o]x*i time and place, exacting an oath from 
Bertrand to fulfil it on f lie first demand. Having closed this disgraceful 
bargain, the archbishop was advanced to the chair of St. Peter on 
the 5th of .lune, 130r), and took the name of Clement V. The new 
I’o])e, instct'id of pioceediug to Ib/ine, was crowned at Lyons, and fixed 
his residence at Avignon, in which ])lace six of his ^^uccessoI^s, all 
Frenchmen like himself, continued to sojourn during seventy years. 
This peiiod is cumiiaied hy Italian writci-s to the Brfbyloiush captivity 
of tlie relieUions Israelites. It was huleed pjain that the ])opes had 
abdicated their lieedom by foisakmg the Eternal ^ily Ibr a stninge 
land. So long as tliey remainod in P^rance tlje^- could never bo more 
than the coinjikiisant and servile instruments of the P'lenclj monarch. 

Clement fulfilled punctually I he compact by which he liad gaiped 
his elevation ; but the king prejuired to c'xlorPTrom the enslaved 
jiontiff a still further .sacrifice, ol equally jiorteiitous magnitudt!, and 
no less deepl}" aflectiiig the mtoi’c.sts and honour of the Holy See : 
this was the condcdiiiation fiid siipi«e.ssion of I he Girder of the 
Knights Tern j liars. 

§ 19, IShioe the abandonment of the emsades, the Tcmplais, w lio 
for near two centuries had so nobly foiiglit the battles .of Chris- 
tendom, had fallen under very general odium. I’heir enoimous wealth, 
their oviu'weoning pnde, their sordid covetousness, wore jiroverbial, 
and it v^as commonly believed that Ix/ib in faith and manners the Order 
had become feartully degenerate and corrupt. 7’hcir gieat ix)wer and 
haughty in(ie]xjndeiice sullicjcntly account for the dtiadly enmity 
borne to the Templars by Philip the P^air, even apart from ilie motive 
of gras]ang avarice, to which it is usually attributed. They foiined a 
body of fifteen thousand veteran warrior-s, exenq)t from the ro,\al 
jurisdicf-ion, and governed by their own jieculiar laws and officers. 
They were thus the nnist formidable class of the remaining feudal 
aristociTicy,and Philq) hadliequeiitly cuamiitered their bold resisTanee 
to his tyraumwil exactions ai,id encroachments. &e resolvtHl on their 
destruction ; and it is tliouglit probable, though it can never be cer- 
tainly known, that the sixth article of the treaty with Clement — that 
rosorvt'^i by Phil ij) to bo claimed hereafter at his pleasure — had re- 
ference to this dai k design. ^ 

The (Traud IVl aster of tlie Tomplai-s^ .laccpies du Molay, had been 
invited into PTanoe by Poi>e (’lenient, acting doubtless in concert with 
the king, under pretonce of taking measures for a new ernsade. lie 
came without suspicion, attended by other chief ofiiccrs of the Oi-dev, 
and bnnging with him an immense treasum of gold and silver. 
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Philip received him honourably, and distinguish&l him by marks of 
special favour ; but suddenly, on the 13th of October, 1307, not only 
Du Molay, but all the Knights Templars throughout the realm ot 
France wore arrested and thrown into pnson; and Philip proceeded in 
person to the vast fortress of the Temple at Paris, of which he took 
forcible ixissession. Certain secret revelations had been miule to 
the king by two renegade members of the Order, who had been con- 
demned for gross misconduct and imprisoned for lil’o ; and the Tem- 
plars were charged u]>on their testimony witli the most monstrous 
crimes, inclmdu^ systematic blasphemy and impiety, shameless im- 
morality, and deliberate apostacy from the Ohristian faith. One 
liundred and foitj' of the pnsornTS were immediately examined before 
the Grand Inquisitor ^t Paris; and tlio severest tortures having been 
eniplo^^ed to exji'act ajiifession, admissions were obtained which 
seemed to a great extent to establish their guilt. Tie. same ineasiireB 
were followed throughout the provinces, with the same result; in 
soyie cases the charges were jxisitivtdy denied, in others partially and 
indistinctly con fesifed ; but the agony of the hjrture prostrated even 
the bravest spirits, and the great majority of the wietched victim * 
avowed all that their relentless enemies desired. Having thus col- 
lected a v^ist mass of evidence winch could liardly hi* discredited, 
Philip, in May, 1308, lield a meeting of the Stales-Oeneral at Tours, 
and laid the whole affair befop^ them. h'Jie decision ol I lie ol)wSe(|Uiuus 
aasomblji was soon taken : they pronounced tlie Temjilars to be guilty, 
and worthy of d<'atli. With the Plnlip had more difficultv. 

Notwithstanding his sta^p of abject bondage to tlie king, Clement 
could not tamely jKmnit.the destruction ot an (>rder si>ecially pro- 
tected and honoured by the Holy Sec, and the insulting invasion by 
the civil ix)wer of rights which belonged solely to Jus own jurisdic- 
tion. He indignantly proclaimed that tlie affair of the hemplars 
could be jud^^cd only by himself ; he su8]»ended from their functions 
the inquisitors, prelates, ancl other dignitaries wlio had presumed to 
meddle w'iih* it without Ids sanction, and sent two legates to the 
king to demand fiiat tlio pei*sons and property of the accused should 
be immediately surrendered into his hands. lUit Philip was not to 
be thus balked 01*1113 prey. At a coriference which he held with 
the Po^Kj at Poitiers, Clement consented to sacrifice Die Tenqilars. 
It was now announced tliat the Pope had reluctanti}' become con- 
vinced of their ciiimnahty ; that the entire case was reserved for the 
hearing ayd decision of the General Council summoned for October, 
1310 ; and that meanwhile ^ Papal commission v;ouLd bt? opened at 
Paris, by which all the prisoners would be re-examined, and an im- 
partial report drawn up to be laid belbre the council. 

The commission met accordingly in August, 1309. No less than 
five hundred and forty-six Templars api^eared before it from different 
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parts of the kingdom, all of whom agreed in declaring that the accusa- 
tions against them were utterly false and calumnious, — that the faith 
of the Order was, and had always been, immaculate, — that its original 
rule had been faithfully and strictly obseiwed, — that all testimonies to 
the contrary were base and infamous perjuries. Philip began to he 
alanned for tlie result, and j)roceed(»d to take summary measures to 
secure his ends. He aiused the Archbishop of Sens, one of his crea* 
TureSjto assemble a provincial council, which hastily condemned fifty- 
four of the lemplars to he burnt at the stake as relapsed lieretics, they 
having retracted their former confessions obtained luldcs the torture. 
The sentence was carried into ofTeefc on tlic 10th of May, 1310, in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine at Pans, 'fhe unhappy suflerei-s died with 
the utmost, constancy, and protested with tbeirglast breath their entire 
innoc(aice. 

§ 20. 'llie Council of Vienne at length opened on the ICtli October, 
1311. On the 22nd March, 1312, Clement pronounced a decree an- 
nulling and aholisldng I lie Oi-der of the Temjilars throughout Fui(j,pe, 
in the preseuco of the King of Fiance, his brother ('harles of Valois, 
and Ins thiee sons. The immense landed estates of the Older, 
all its jirivileges, wen* b(‘st(nved by tJic same dm'eo nj'xni tin' Kniglils 
riospitalleis of St. John of Jirusalem., Two-thirds of their move- 
able iiropin'ty was claimi'd by the French crou n hy ^va 3 ^ ol compen- 
sation foi Uic expenses of this iniquitous j^rosecution. 

The f fraud Master dneques dc* Molay, and liis thice brotihron the 
]>ivcoptors of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Poitou, remained still to lxi 
ilisposed of. T]ie\ W('re kej)! two v'cars Jonger in coufiiK^ment at 
Paris, and on the ilth lyiarch, 1314, were brought forth belbre a com- 
mission named by the jiope to hear th(‘ir final sentence, whicli con- 
demu<^d them to perpc’tual imprisonment. The presiding Cixidinal 
had no sooiKir ceased tlian the (Iraud Master and the Ih'cccptor of 
Normandy suddenly' stood n]>, and in energetic language totally re- 
canted the confessions fonuc‘iIv cxtt>r(.ed from them, and called Ile^ivon 
to witness that they were wli<4]y guiltlees, I’he Commissioners, 
struck Avitli astonishment, adjourned till the next day ; but Phih]), 
uix^n being infonnod of what had pissed, look counsel x\'itli some of 
his most trusty confidauls, a«<l caused the two prisoners to be con- 
veyed the same mglit to a small island of the Seine, close to his palace, 
wheriJ they were burnt to dijath. They ^x^rsisted to tlie last in assert- 
ing their innocence, and sufiered with a constancy which moved the 
admiration of all beliolders. The incident mentioned by one jiistorian,* 
that Jacques <hi Molay, while expiring in the flames, summoned botli 
the pope and the king to apjioar and answer before the tribunal of 
God, the one in forty da 3 ’B, the otlier within the space of a 3 "ear, is of 


* Fcrretti of Vicenza. 
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doubtM credit^ and was probably suggested b^;^ the event. Both 
Clement and Philip died in point of fact within the period thus 
assigned to each — the former on the 20th of April, the latter on the 
29th of November, 1314* 

Dcst30tic power has seldom been exercised with more general success 
than by Philip the Pair. He accomplished all his schetnes and ob- 
jects. He humbled the Church in the persons of Bonihice and Clement, 
and the feudal nobility by the extinction of the Templars ; he esta- 
blished the legistes, or civilians, as the devoted instnimenta of his 
will in all tlio epurts of his kingdom ; he restored tlie supremacy of 
the ancient Homan imperial law. Yet his acknowledged hdents were 
so obscureil and jicrverted by his great vices of rapacity, vindictive- 
ness, and cruelty, that the j^ennanent results of liis reign were neither 
hoiiomable to himself nSr beneficial to the nation. 

§ 21. Louis X. (^le Ilutin), 1314-1316. — Philip JV. left three sons, 
who wore all successively kings of France. The eldest of them, 
Louis X., siiruamed le Ilutin, now mounted the throne. His 
brie? reign of two ^'ears is marked by a violent reaction against 
the* odious desi)otism of his fatlier. The nobies, the clergy, 
the commonalty, all lu’otested vrilli e<]ual vigour against tho 
encroaclimcnts of the crown ; and tbej young king, finding himself 
obliged to yield, sacriliced victims of the movement the chief 
ministers and civil functional los of the laU^ reign. Tlio nobles pro- 
ceeded to claim the restoration of their su]ipressed privileges ; and 
the feudal rights of private war, of coining money, and of the judicial 
duel, were thus lecovi'red. Many of the great ciiril office's created 
by Philip, as well as most df his buidensome imjiosts, were abolished ; 
the appeal to the parliaineiit of Paris as the supreme court, and 
even that to the roj^al judges, w'as withdrawn. At the same time 
Louis issued an ordoimancc enfranchising the serfs Ihi-uughout the 
royal domains : a measure adojiled ai>i>areu(ly not from views of 
liberal policy, but for the sake of raising money* The serfs, not 
comprehending the value of the prolTered boon, were compelled to [lur- 
chase their treedorrf for various sums ; and the practice was imitated 
on tlie estates of the nobility. But whatever nny have been the 
motive of this oelebmted edict, it marks the commencement of a great 
change m tlie stxiial state, and was soon followed by important con- 
sequences. Hud the opportunity been fully understood and skilfully 
turntid to acaamt, th^ result might have been the estabbsbmcnt in 
France of a free constitution like that of England. But untortuiiately 
the movemftit was merely taken advantage of by one class to exalt 
itself against another, and the ^nation, thus interna iy (hvided, never 
attained that eaviiest unity of sentiment and purpose wliich alone 
could ensure its success in a struggle with d&spotic royalty. 

Louis X. w^as twice maiTied. His first wife. Marguerite, sister of 
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the Ihike of Burgundy, was convicted in 1314 of the crime of adultery, 
and imprisoned in the Chateau Gaillard, where she was strangled. 
Shortly afterwards, in August, 1315, I^oiiis espoused the Princess 
Clenience, a niece of Robert Jl. King of Naples, and sister of the King 
of Hungary. Before a year had passed the king expired at Vin- 
cennes, of a disorder occasioned by drinking wine immoderately when 
overheated by a game at Imll. His death occurred on the 5th of 
June, 1310, in the twenty-seventh year ot his age, 

§ 22. Louis X. lelt by his first wife a daughter named Jeanne, and 
his second queen was far advanced in pregnancy. Pl^ilip, the brother 
of the late king, was apix)inted regent. A grave questibn now arose 
c< 3 ncerning the succession. In the event of a failure of direct heirs 
male, could the crown of France he inherited by a female ? The 
OaiJetiaus had hitherto transmitted it from •father to son, without 
internqitiuii, througli ten generations ; and tiie law had made no 
provision for circumstances which had never yet occurred. About 
iour months later — on the 15th of November, 1310 — the que^n was 
delivered ol‘ a son, w^ho received the name of John; hut the infant 
8urviv(3d only six days, and is not usually rcckonetl among the 
sovereigns of France. Upon this, the regent caused himself to be 
solemnly crowuied King of Fmnce, at Heims, on tlie 9th of January, 
1317. The Duke of BiirgiiiHly attempted to claim Che kingdom for 
his niece, fhe Princess Jeanne; but the new king immediately as- 
sembled tlie States-Oeneral, and a fonnal decree W'as published by 
that body, dt*claring that iemalcs are incapable of inheriting Ihc crown 
of France. 'J’Jn's was decisive, and I he opj'osition at once fell to the 
ground. In oidtn* fo give colour to t^ie usifrjiation (for it was nothing 
belter), tlie buvyers cited an ob.scurc article •" from the cod(j (»f the 
baibarous Salians, which, as they pretended, had alw’ays been the 
acknowledged law of the Frank monarchy. However slight and 
doubtful its foundation, this adroit justification mot with general ac- 
ceptance ; and eveir sincxj that time the ^alic Law% as it is called, has 
been regarded as an essential constitutional ]irinciplo u> France. Tlie 
advantages of such an enactment are great and obvious. It secured 
the consolidation of the royal authority iu the hands of a line of native 
princes ; it tended to exclude foreign influence from the highest func- 
tions and affaii s of state ; anti, by making it impossible that the crown 
of France should ever be acquired by marriage, it cut off a dangerous 
temiitation, winch, in other countries, has proijuajd destructive con- 
sequences. 

§ 23. Philip V. (le Long), 1316-1322.— The reign ot Philip V.. 

* It ‘provided that Salic land (»>. tlie allodial property of the tribe) should 
not descend to females. On the Sahan code see Guizot, ‘ Hat. of Civilisation/ 
vol, i. lecture ix. 
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tturnaapaed the is laarren of important events** He was a princse 
of mild and generous disposition, and manj useful measures of legisla- 
tion are due to him, especially one by which he declared the royal 
domain inalienable. The appanages granted to the princes of the bl(X)d 
thus became resumablo by the crown on default of male heirs. 

But the condition of the great mass of the people waa^it this time 
most deplorable. Under the influence of* Pope John XXI L, a man 
of narrow and weak mind, the king was induced to lend himself to 
several cruel and bloody persecutions. The Franciscan mendicants, 
who, under the title of Spuituals, had vigorously attacked the cor- 
ruptions of tlJt l^ipacy, were denounced as heretics, and pursued with 
extreme severity. ,, Great numbers of them were huml at the stake 
in Languedoc and Provence in 1318 and 1319, ^die renewal of the 
project ol a crusade, iir 1320, produced a second insurrection of the 
Pastourcaux,'*' who, under the pretence of arming for the defence of 
tlielloly Land, roamed tumultuously through the country, committing 
the most frightful depredations and excesses. A multitude of helj*- 
less' Jews were murdered by these wretched fanatics in the southern 
[)ro.viuces ; and they became at last so formidable that the Pope 
declared them excomimmicatc, and appealed to the civil ])o\ver to 
suppress them by torce. A vast body of them, was overtaken and 
surrounded by the Seneschal* of Carc&soTine in the marshy plains 
near Aigues Mortes ; here they were massacred by hundreds and 
thousands, and, the fugitives who escapeti the sword having disptTscd 
in terror, fhc insurrection was speedily at an end. 

The following year was marked by a savage outburst of indignation 
against, a still more unhap]g»y clai^ — the Lojxts, who w^ere popularly 
accused ol having i)oisoued all the wells and fountains in Poitou and 
Guieiine, The grounds of tiiis horrible charge are not distinctly known ; 
the Lepers w'ere reported to bo under the influence ot sorcery and magic, 
the iKilief in which was then universal; another account represented 
them as hired agents of tlie Moorish King of Granada ; a third, as ac- 
complices of the J ews. The Lepers ware arrested in al I jjarts of France, 
and barlxirously toidured ; eveiy petty official in the kingdfun was au- 
thorised to deal with them at his sole discretion ; and great multitudes, 
thus condemuwi m diTiancc of all forms of justice, jierished in the flames. 

The jxipular fury was now once more directed against the unfor- 
tunate Jews, who never failed to suffer in every fresh outbreak of 
persecution. They were hurried indiscriminately to the stake, with- 
out the semblance of any judicial procedure ; at Chinon, in I’ouraine, 
an enormous pit was dug near the castle, a fire lighted at the bottom, 
and ICO wretched victims of «both sexes hurled, pell-mell, into the 
flames. The richer class wore kept in prison until an account had 


* See p. 170. 
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been obtained of t^ieir property, and of the amount of their claims 
acquired by lending money ; these the king transferred to his own 
credit ; and a sum of 150,000 livres is said to Imve been thus added to 
the royal treasuiy. 

Philip expired, after a languishing illness of five months, at Long- 
cliami® near* Paris, on the 3rd January, 1322. Ho had scarcely 
attained the thirtieth year'of his age. 

§ 24. Chaiu-es IV. (le Bel), 1322-1328. — J^liilip the Long left 
no male issue ; and his daughter being excluded from the throne by 
virtue of the Salic Law, which he himself had called into action, 
the third and youngest son of Pinlip the Fair was uiatnimously re- 
cognised as king, under the name of Charles 1V.„. surnamed le liel, 
or the Fair. Ilis reign is even more obscurely known to us than 
tliat of his jiredcccssor, from the exlreine paucity ot contemporary 
chronicles. He took advantage of the struggle between P’dward II. 
and his indignant subjects to make aggressions on the English terri- 
Uiries in Guieune ; and uiKin a slight pretext an army was sent to 
invade that province. The French troo[>s forced the Earl of Kbnt, 
brother of the King of England, to sign a capitulation at La R^ole. 
Queen Lsabidla, sister of Chaiio^ le Bel, was now des2)atched by her 
husband to Paris (May, 1325), to negotiate for ]>eace ; but she no 
sooner foarj<l herself u^ion the Contiutiiit lljan slie began to weave 
a consjiiraoy, in conjunction witli her j^arainour Roger Mortimer, for 
the iicixisition and ruin of Edward; and in this disgracefnl iiroject 
she was enoouifigtd by her brotlior, wdio secretly supplied* her both 
with men and money. She einharkod for England in Seiitembcr, 
1320, and, being quickly joined by ta conJjiderablc body of jiartizans, 
accomplished within the next two montlis the revolution which 
ended in the cajitiire, dethronement, and cnicl murder of her un- 
fortunate husband. Uiion the succession of Edward 111. a definitive 
treaty was made between France and England, by w'hich the duchy 
3f Gui(*nno was resfored to Edward upion iiaymcnt of an indemnity 
of 50,000 marks sterling. 

Chailes IV. died at Vinocimes on the 31st January, 1328, at the 
age of tliirty-four, and, although he had be<3n three times married, 
left no male licir to succeed him. ^J’liis rai>Khj extinction of a line 
which, for upwards of three ‘centuries, had given sovereigns to France 
in uiibvoktm descent, was ^xipularly regarded as a Divine retribution 
upon the crimes of Philip the Fair. 

Like his brothcjr Louis Hu tin, Charles IV. luft his queen, Jeanne 
d’Evreux, enceinte. He gave directions, on his death-bed, that if the 
exjxjcted issue should yirove a prince, nc shoidd at once bo proclaimed 
king ; if a ])i’inces8 should be bora, then the Council of Peers was 
to assemble, and adjudge the crown to him whom, in their wisdom, 
they sliould I'ronuuQce the legitimate heir. 
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EARLY FRENCH HISTORIANS. 

The historical literature of France, 
as distinguished from the dryness and 
barrenness of mere chroniclers, may be 
said to commence vtith Oerift-oi dc Ville- 
Hardoum, Mai^hal of Champagne, who 
took part in the fourth fh*usade, and 
composed an interostTng History of the 
Cofiquest of Constantinople, This work 
is tlie first in that Icngtheifl'd scrien of 
JiistoricaJ memoirs foi which Franco is 
HO specially celehiutcd. Villc-IIardouin 
is an unpretending, but faithful and 
graphic narrator of events which passed 
imdir hifi own eyes. His descriptions 
cf eontcmporai y luannl^rs, both among 
his* own countrymen and in the East, 
are particularly valuable. The Sire de 
Joinville^ Senebchal of Champagne ( a . h . 
1223-1317), w^as the confidential friend 
of St. Louis, whom he aceompanieTl to 
Egy'pt on his first crusade in 12 -I 8 . 
In his Metnoires he has left an adm li- 
able biogra#)hy of that monarch, cha- 
racterised by great originality and 
vivacity of style, shie’^tdncss of obser- 
vation, and variety of detail. M. Villcjj- 
main clashes this woik as “ Ic picinicr 
uiouAoment do gOuie en langue Fran- 
^aise.” 

Joinville was foU^wcd at the distance 
of some years hy Jeaii Fioissnrt (a.i». 
1333-1400), a native of Valenciennes, 
and by profession an ecelcsiasiic. • His 
Chront^ftes treat (ueeording to their 
title) of the JileiveMlexises Hmm ises^ 
JNohles AvcmtitreSf ef d'Armes 

adcentis on soil temps en France, An- 
gleterre, lirctaigne, Boi^gopyu, Escosse, 
ESpaigne, ei autres parties. They 
form one of the nmst important and 
authentic sources of the history of that 
day ; but at the same time are by no 
means free from inistukos and inaccu- 


racies. .The beat edition of Froissart Li 
that of M. J. A. Berchon, Paris, 1840. 

Philippe de Cominea, Bcigneur d*Ar- 
genton, was born in the year 144«'>, of a 
noble family in Flanders, His eaily 
life was passed at the court of Bur- 
gundy under Charles lo TCmOvaire ; but 
in 1472 he transferred his services to 
Louis XI. of France. That prince 
loaded him with favours, employed hiir 
on missions of the highest itnportanee, 
and made him Sencsuhal of Poitou. In 
the following reign Pc Coinincs joined 
the jiarty of the Duke of Orleans in 
opposition to Anno of Beaujeu, and was 
in consequence tried and condemned to 
exile by the parliament ; the sentence, 
however, was not executed. He ac- 
corapanied Charles VTII. to Italy, und 
was one of most useful advisers. 
DurBig the reign of Louis XII. he lived 
in retirement at Argenton, ami died 
there in the year T\i& Mvmoire^ 

of Do Comines embrace almost the en- 
tire reigns of Louis XT. and Charles 
VIII., A.n. 1484-1498. In lus account 
of this period he diaplaj's a remarkable 
acquaintance with mankind, and great 
sagacity and souiidiioss of judguieiii on 
political affairs. His work has always 
been held in the highest estimation. 

The Life of Charles V. by Christine 
de Pisan, the Chronupies of Enguerrand 
de Monsfrelet, and the Histoip of 
Charles VI. by Juvenal dcs Uisins, 
afford useful niatenals of contemporary 
history, but in point of literary merit 
arc far inferior to the authors aboie 
mentioned . 

One of the best modern works of 
reference for the period commencing 
with the reign of Charles V. is tht 
Jlxstoire des Hues de Bourgogne de la. 
Maison de Valois, by 3f. de Barautoy 
7 vols. 8 x 0 ., Pans, 1842. 
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Genealogical Table of the House of Valois of France. 


Churlcs, count of Yalois, younger son of king Philip ITT. 
PiULiV VI , king, 1328-1350. 

JofiN (le Boil), king, 1350-1364. 


CirARLFS V. (If Sage), Ivouis. duke of Anjou, John, duke I'lulip, chike of Burgundy, 
king, 1364-1.380. foundor of the 2nd royiil ol Beriy. ■» ob. 14u4 
[ hoube of Naples. (seo below). 


CiiAKi.Es VI. (le Blen-aime), king, 1.380-1422 
5= Lbiiliella ul Bavaria. 


l*oui.s, duke of Orleans. 
aH.siissiu.xtf'd 1 107, 

founder of the line of Valols-Orlcans 


l.ouia, J(»Lin. CiTAiiLf-a VJl. 
ob. 1416. ob. 1416. (le V^iclorieiij:), 
king, H22-llbl. 


Isabella' Caiheiine 

1. Rniiard li of Knglaiid =;= Henry V 

2. Duke of Orleaii'i. of England 


U>ui3 XL, kin^;, 1461-1483. 


Cnarlcs, dulce of Beny. Four ilui'gbteis 


CiiARLKs VHl, king, 
1483-1408. 


I 

Anno = 
Sire de Bcaivjeu. 


Jea rmo =r: 
Duke of ()i l,Mns, 
aftcrv\aid‘, Louis XJI 


Genealogical Table of the second Dccjal House of Burgundy. 

John, king of France, inliei its the duchy oa neuresf heir male of the late duUfc PhillpjMf 
do 1 louvre, 1361. 

Philip, fourth .son of king John, created duke of Burgundy, 1361 ^ 

Jean Sai^peur, killed at Montereau, 1419. 

Philip (lo Bon), o]» 1467. ^ 

Charles (^le Tenu^raiie), ob. 1477. 

I 

Qflary, duchess oi Burgundy = i^laximihan, archduke of Austria 

Philip, aicbiluke of Austria, = Juana, heiress of Castillc and Aiagon 
and sovi reign ol the No tbei lands, I 
oh. 150b. 

Charles V., king of Sjialn, sovcreigpi of the Netherlands, and emperor,, 1619. 




# COOK TV. 

FALL OF FEUDALISM. 

i noTJ Tin: acceshion of Tniiiip vi. to^'he death ok ciiahleb \iii 
A.D. i;^28-1498. 


CIIAPTEK X. 

FIRST PERIOD OF THE \^RS WITH EKOLAND. PHILIP VI., 

JOHN, AND CHARLES V. A.D. 1328-1380. 

1. -Accession of the JIousc ofA’^aloisj Philip VI. § 2. Kxpedition ofP})iIjp 
to Danders; battle of Cassel. § 3. Ilomage of Kdward III, to Philjj) at 

o 2 
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Amiens j Robert Artois ; he is condemned and banished, and flies to 
England, § 4. War breaks out with England ; Edward invades France, 
but without result. § 5. I’he French defeated in a naval action off 
Helvetsluys; truce between France and England. § 6. Disputed succes- 
sion in Brittany. § 7. E<lw^ard lands in Normandy; battle of Crdcy, 
§8. Siege ^ of Calais; truce witli England; death of Philip VI. § 9. 
Accession of King Joiiv. ^ 10. Charles the Bad, King of Navarre; assas- 
sination of the Constable de la Ceida ; arrest and imprisonment of Charles 
of Navarre. § 11. War breaks out in Aquitaine; battle of Poitiers; 
captivity of John. § 12. The dauphin Charles assumes the regency ; 
insurrection at Paris under Etienne Marcel and Lecoq,; i^^eeting of the 
States-Ceiieral. § 13. 'J'he Jacquerie; suppression of the insurrection in 
Pans. § 14. Kdwaul invades France; peace of Bretigny; John released 
fjom captivity. § 15. Foundation of the second Ducal House of Burgundy; 
John returns as u piisoner to England; his death. § 16. Accession of 
CuAltLES V ; war with Pedro the Cruel, of Castille. § 17. Renewal of 
the war with England. § IB. Suoces.se8 of the French. § 19. Successes 
against Chailes of Navarie. § 20. War in Brittany and Languedoc; 
death of L>u fluesclin and Charles V. 

^ 1 . The lato king’s nearest relatives were his nephew, Edward III. 
of England, .son of his si.sler the Princess Isabella; his niece, the 
Pj-inccss Jeanne, daughter of King Louis X., and married to the Count 
of' EvT'eux, bj" whom .slie had a son ; and his first-cousin, Philij) Count 
of Valois, grandson of King Philip III. The circumstana^s which 
now ensued are diiforontly related by historians ; but it would appear 
that, immediately on receiving the news of Charles’s death, ^lie King 
of England asserted his claim, not to the crown, but to the regency ; 
and that the peons of Franco were thus Compelled to meet and de- 
cide to whom the government of the realm should be intrusted during 
tlie interval before the queen’s accouchement. And the grounds upon 
w hich they settled the regency were those wdiich, it was sufficiently 
cl(!ar, would aho detcMunine the succession to the throne, suppiosing 
that qne.stioii to arise. 

It was argued, that .since*, by the fundamental lai-'s of France, 
Queen l.sabclla was excluded from inheriting the erown m her own 
person, she could not transmit to another a right which she thd not 
herself possess. And further, that, even supposing the principle of 
representation (as it was oailotl) to he admitted, there was another 
|x^rson (the son of the Countess of Evrcuix) whose claim, through his 
mother, was manifestly prior to that of Fdw^ard, In consequence, 
it was unanimously declared by the court that the regency of the 
kingdom belongfxl of just right to Philip Count of Valois. 

Philip VT., 1338-1350. — On the 1st of April, 1338, two months 
after the death of her husband, the queen was delivered of a princess. 
C^xiD this, the |x^ers and barons treated the question of the succession 
as one already dtxjidod ; refusing to re-open the discussion, they acted 
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promptly on their, foregone conclusion, and caused Philip to be pro- 
claimed at Paris, and throughout the kingdom, as sovereign of 
Prance and Navarre. It was thus that the royal dignity passed from 
the direct descendants of Hugh Capet, who had transmitted it from 
father to son through a period of 340 years, to the csoUateral line of 
the House of Valois, 

The new king lost no time in proceeding to the ceremony of his 
cx'ronatlon, which was solemnized at Reims on the 29th May, with 
unusual magnificence. 

Pliilip Vl.^ at the time of his accession, vras in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age. lie was possessed of considci-ablo tact and talent, and was 
not devoid of good qualities ; was bravo, generous, and alTablo j but 
bis ruling passion waa^the love of display and pomp. lie formed a 
gorgeous and luxurious court, at which figured, as habitual residents, 
the Kings of llohemia,* Navarre, f and Majorca, each with his brilUani. 
retinue, prclerrmg the sumptuous hospitality ol* Philip to the dulness 
t)f riieir owu mmote dfjminions. They were eiiterlamed with a per- 
jvtual succession (Jf f^tes, tournaments, hnnl-ing parties, banquets, 
balls, and pageantry of all kinds. All this was well calciilateil to 
conciliate and attach the gi*eat nobles, who had been much cstrangt d 
from the court during the last few r<iigns. They had now found a 
king after tlieir own heart ; and amid the fascinations of pleasure they 
became careless of their liberties, .ad unconscious ot the rapid advance 
made by the crown towards arbitrary and absolute p)W'(T. 

§ 2. Among the brilliant j3er3onage8 who riironged to IMiilip's 
coronation w^as Louis Coupt of Flanders ; he came not merely to pa\ 
his homage to the sovereign, but* also to invoke his assistance against 
Ids oVn revolted subjects, the citizens oi Cassfd, Ihugcs, Ypres, and 
other Flemish towns. This request — one strictly in conlomiity witli 
the feudal system— was willingly listened to by Philip, who longed 
for an opjiortunily of signalizing his name, and^ stiengtliening liis 
throne, by the renown of military achievement. lie gave immediate 
orders for assembling a large army, which was a}>|x>inted to mett 
at Arras. The retcl burghers had entrenched themselves ujxin the 
hill of Cassel — an eminence ixsmarkable for the immense panoramic 
view wdiich it comihands, and offering a ^trong defensive jxisition. 1 ii 
front of their camp they set up conspicuously a banner bearing the 
device of a cock, and inscribed with the derisive legend — 

«• 

* The oliiyahous and eccentric John of Luxemburg, father of the Empeior 
Charles IV, ^ 

t Philip entered into a treaty with the Count and Countess of Kvieux, by 
which he established them on the throne of Navane, lecciviiig m return a 
formal renunciation of their pretensions to the Freiu-h crown, and the rostora- 
tiori of the counties of Cliampagne and Brie. We tiiall see that tliL^ was 
misci'upuloufily violated by theii sou, Charles le Mauvaia. 
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** Quand ce coq ici chaatera 
Le roi trouvc ci entrera,” 

Tins expression le roi trouvd ** was meant as a jest upon the king’s 
questionable title. 

Undismayed by the imposing array of the French host, the Flem- 
ings, descending from th^ir stronghold, made a daring attempt to 
surprise Philip m his quarters at the hour of sapper. Their first 
onset threw the camp into some disorder ; but the king, soon rallying 
round him liis brave knights, fell upon them before they could recover 
trom their own impetuosity, siun*ounded them, and, after an obstinate 
struggle, finally routed them with terrible slaughter, August 23rd, 
1328. It is said that no less than 13,000 of the insurgents were left 
dt-ad on the field of battle, including their leader, Colin Zannekin. 
'^rhe victory was complete, and its results decisive. The town of 
Cassel was immediately stormed, taken, and pillaged ; Bmgos and 
ViJi’cs submitted uncondi tionaQy ; the whole of Flanders lay at the feet 
of the victor. Philip re-established the authority of tlie count tlirougli- 
out his dominions ; and having addressed to him some words of wise 
and grave counsel as to his future administration, ho returned in 
tniunph to Paris. 

§ 3. Fluslied by tfic success of this expedition, the King of France 
now felt himself strong enough to venture ujxni the bolA measure of 
aiininioiung Edward of England to appear at his court and do feudal 
homage for his duchy of Guierme. Edward thought it more prudent 
to comply with this demand, and did homage to Philip at Amiens 
in 1329. But at the same time he made a secret reservation, in 
concert with his Council of State, not to abandon his rights, but to 
vindicate tliein on the first favourable opportunity. He seems to 
liave boon content to let his claim lie dormant for the next six 
years ; and during this interval Philip had the misfortune to raise 
up against hiinscdf a (ormidable enemy in his own family, who 
became the main cause of liis subsequent reverses. 

Jlobert of Artois, Comte de Beaumont- Roger, was a*' prince of the 
blood-royal of France, being the great-grandson of that Count of 
Artois, brother of Saint lx>uiB, who pcrislied at the battle of Man- 
sou rah, and grandson of thp count who fell a^ Courtrai in 1302. 
He was nearly connected wdth Philip of Valois, having married his 
half-sister Jeanne, tlie daughter of Charles of Valois by Catherine 
do Courtenay, titular Empress of ConstantinopV.. The two princes 
were on terms of intimate friendship ; and the Count of Artois was 
the person of all others in France, F*ays Froissart, to whom Philip 
was indebted for his elevation to the throne. It was he who in the 
Court of Peers had urged yrith such convincing cogency the necessity 
of continuing the succession in the male line, and the futility of 
the claims of Edward, as representing a female only. No doubt, in 
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these exertions for the Section of his brother#iii-law, the count 
had personal as well as public interests in view. By two adverse 
decisions of the courts of law in previous reigns he had been dis- 
possessed of his paternal inheritance ; and the county of Artois was 
enjoyed at this time by his father's sister, Matilda Countess of 
Burgundy. Upon the accession of Philip the Count of Artois became 
one of the most influential and powerful persons in the kingdom, 
and he determined to make a third attempt to recover the pos- 
sessions of his ancestors. It was not likely, however, that the Court 
of Peers would be induced to reverse its former judgments, except 
upon the stftjngth of fresh and conclusive evidence ; and the count 
accordingly gave, out that certain missing documents had lately 
come U) light which would establish his claim beyond dispute. 
The inquiry commencasd in Jiuie, 1329, and the Countess of Bur- 
gundy hastened to St. Gennains, where the couit sat, to defend 
her interests. Pending the proceedings she was seized with a 
sudden and mysterious malady, and died in the month of October 
same year. Suspicion was aroused, and Robert of Artois was 
freely accused of liaving procured the removal of his aunt by 
poison. Tier eldest daughter, Jeanne, who succeeded to her mother's 
rights, fell a victim to the same strange late .within three months 
afterwards/ January 21, 133©. Meanwhile the trial proceeded, and 
Robert'ii principal witness, a young lady of Bctlume, named Jeanne 
de Divion, at length produced a packet of pa])ers, wliich had hitherto 
lieen secreted, she said, by the late Bishop of Arras, the friend and 
minister of the last Count of Artois, and jJaced in her hands by the 
deceased prelate on liis deathbed.* Among those pa})crs was a deed 
by which the county of Artois was fornjally bequeathed (o Philip, 
son of Robert II., and father of the ]>resent claimant, xi lio would 
of covirse have succeeded as the natural heir, h’he eviderice, how- 
ever, upon tills critical point being severely sifted, the witnesses 
began to hesitate, grew c«nfu.sed, yirevaricatech contradictor! each 
other, and Uk) Demoiselle do Divion, struck with remorse, at length 
confessed that sKe had been guilty of a wholesale forgery ; de- 
nouncing at the same time Jeanne of Yalois, Robert’s wife, as her 
aocornplice in the fraud. Tlie storm of popular resentment against 
the conspirators now rose to its heiglft, and was not to be resisted. 
Jeanne de Divion was at once condemned, and yiaid the forfeit of 
her crime by being burnt at the stake, together with others of the 
perjured witnesses. Robert ot Artois, burning with rage, shame, and 
terror (fol it seems his life was in danger), escaped secretly from 
France, and took refuge aT the court of the Duke of Brabant* 
Philip’s peers arraigned him in his absence, convicted him, and pro- 

* The “ Demoiselle de Divion ” appears have been the Bishop’s mistress. 
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nounced against him a sentence of confiscation and perpetual banish- 
ment from France, May 19, 1332. The countess his wife, and his 
two children, were arrested and imprisoned. 

How far Robert of Artois was himself the original author of this 
base imposture, or how far he was the victim of the arts and 
passions of others, it is now impossible to ascertain. But, whatever 
may liavo been the amount of his guilt, he appears to have aban- 
doned himself henceforth to all the deadly animosity and unscru- 
pulous vengeance of a ruined man. During his sojourn at Brussels 
l\e is said to have practised upon the life of Philip of Yalois by 
the arts of sorcery and magic. The king, either really alarmed 
01 - feigning apprehension, remonstrated with tliC: duke in a tone 
so menacing that he found himself obliged U) expel the unfortu- 
uam count from his dominions. He fled t6 Namur, and was fol- 
lowed thither by the same relentless persecution. Then it was that 
lie took a resolution which was to prove the lurning-point of 
such mighty destinies ; vowing deep revenge upon his oppressor, 
lie threw himself into the arms of Philij)’s j(&alous and w^atch- 
fiil rival, Edward of England. Crossing the Channel in disguise, 
towards the close of the year 1333, Robert proceeded to the court 
of the English king, where he found himself at once received wuth 
distinguished favour. Henceforth he svas to plot the rum of his 
brother-in-law by spells more potent than those of wdteberatt. 

§ 4. Early in the year 1330 the King of France published a 
pnxjlamatioii at Paris, in w’hich liohert of Artois was stigmatised 
as an enemy of the state, and guilty oi‘ high treason ; the king for- 
bade all his vassals, of whatever r^-nk, Xvhetber within or beyond 
the French territory, to harbour or assist him on pain of cenfis- 
cation of their fiefs. Pliilip was, no doubt, jxu’lectly well aware of 
ilie restless intrigues of the exiled prince at Edward’s court, and of 
the extraordinary influence and ascendency that be enjoyed there. 
'I'liis manifesto, then, W'as an insulting defianoe to the King of 
Ihigland, and virtually a declaration of war. It was sc accepted by 
Ijflward, who began to make preparations with thb utmost diligence 
by sea and laud. His cause w^as greatly strengthened by the adhesion 
(if the I'Ucmish, under the leadership of James Yan Artcvelde, the 
cselobralcd brewer of Ghent. ‘ By the advice, of this jioworful dema- 
gogue, Edward proceeded, in the (xmrsc of the year 1.337, to make 
a formal assumption of the title of King of France ; upon w^hich the 
I’lemings acknowledged him as their feudal lord, took tlie oath of 
allegiance, and ranged themselves under his banners. In ihe follow- 
mg year (1339) Iklward crossed ovdi* to Flanders and invadtxl 
France, advancing from Valenciennes towards Cambrai. The French 
king, concentrating his ainiy at St. Quentin, marched promptly to 
confront the invaders, and came up with their main body near the 
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town of La Capelle. Both sides expected instant battle ; but Philip 
is said to have been discouraged at the critical moment by an astro- 
•• logical prediction of Robert King of Naples, who warned him never 
to attack the English when commanded by their king in person. 
Philip was strongly tinctured ^vith the superstition of the day, and 
it appears that he suffered this vague presage to decide his counsels. 
It was resolved to avoid an action. The armies separated ; Edward 
retired by Avesnes, and recrossed the frontier into Hainault. 

§ 5. The result of this firet campaign was unfavourable to Edward. 
He was, however, by no means disheartened ; he returned to Eng- 
land at the opening of the new year (1340), and, assembling hia 
parliament, obttffticd a considemble 6upx)ly of troops and money, of 
which he stood urgently in need, and again sailed for Flanders with 
a powerful fleet on Che 22nd of June. Meanwhile Philip had 
procured from the obsequious Pope a bull by which tlie whole of 
Flanders was placed under an interdict for having entered into 
alliance with the Cliurch’s enemies, Edward of England and the 
excommunicated emperor, Louis of liavaruu* A French army was 
despatched in the month of April to invade llainaiilt ; and the fleet 
was ordered round to tlie cc^ast of Holland to oj)j)*-)so the disembark- 
ation of the English, Phili]i*s naval jpree now •numbered iqnvards of 
400 ships, well marmed and Equipped, and took up a position at the 
embouchure of the Scheldt, near Ilclvetsluys. Tlie English fleet 
came in slight towards evening on the 23rd of Juiu; ; and early the 
next morning Edward Iwro down in order of battle, when a geneial 
action ensued which was kept up witli the greatest fuiy till late in 
the afternoon. The fleet (k‘ Philip was unskilfully arranged, the sliips 
being moored so close together, and so near in-shore, that they had 
no room to manoeuvi'e. Tliere seems also to liavo boon a want of 
concert and g«)od understanding among the commaudc’is. 'J'he battle 
was aimmonccd by Sir Walter Manny, who gallantly boarded ami 
carried tlie “ Christopher,” ' a ship ol the largest size, which had 
been capitured from the English in the Channel some months belore. 
This brilliant snefcoss mainly decided the fortune of the day. 'Ihe 
fMOwess of Manny kindled a flame of emulation among his brethren 
in aiTiis ; each good knight exerted himsoll' to the utmost, and per- 
formed prodigies of valour. The EngfTsh sliips were lashed firmly 
to those of the enemy, and a close and murdeious conflict followed. 
After a gallant resistance the French were compelled to give way 
on all sides, and almost the entire fleet fell into the hands of the 
triumphant lOngUsh. Thirty thousand men are said to have 

* The Emperor hail appointed the King of Englaud Imperial Vieu) for the 
provinces compused between the Rhine and the sea; invet>tiug him with 
supreme military command throughout those countries, and with all the rights 
and prerogatives of sovcH'igiity. 
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perisVied on the stde of France. The French navy was totally 
destroyed, and the maritime supremacy of England was from that 
time forth incontestably established. Edward exposed himsell 
tlironghout the day in the thickest of the fight, and was slightly 
wounded in the thigh. Immediately afterwards he repaired to 
Ghent, whefe his queen Philippa was residing,* and allowed him- 
self a few weeks’ rejxise.' Towards the end of July he advanced 
with a mighty host, including 60,000 Flemings under Van Arte- 
velde, and formed the siege of Tournay. But again, as in the 
previous campaign, he gained no advantage upon land. A truce 
was concluded in the course of the year. It was contfiiued beyond 
the period originally named, up to midsummer ; and it might 
very probably have been converted into a durable jieace, bad not 
other and unexpected events supervened, whibh reanimated Edward’s 
hopes, and encouraged him to embark once more upon the tur- 
bulent tide of war. 

§ 6. 'Phe circumstances which rekindled the smouldering embers 
of war between Franco and England arose out. of a disputed i^ic- 
cession to the ducal tlirone of Brittany. John III., Duke of Brittany, 
died without children on the 30th April, 1341 His nicce, Jeaniu; 
Countess of Ponthierre, had jiecn niaiTied some years jireviously to 
Charles of Blois, a nephew of the King of France ; anti, upon con- 
tracting t’lis alliance, Charles had been publicly declared heir to the 
dukedom. Jhit his claim was now contested by John Coiuit of 
Montfoit, a half-brotlier of the late duke, who insisted that, accord- 
ing to the imiriemorial custom of Brittany, a female was incaj-able 
of inheriting except in absolute (kifaiill^ of male posterity. The 
Count of Montfort, on hearing of the death of his brother, instantly 
seized Nantes, the capital of the duchy, and established himself 
there wnth his countess, the heroic Marguerite of Flanders, one of 
tlie most remarkable characters of the time, whom Froissart de- 
scribes as ^lossessing “ the courage of a man and the heart of a 
lion.” The French peers naturally gave their awaid in favour of 
the nc])hew of Philip ; whereupon Montfort Lircw liimsclf into 
the arms of Edward of England, who zealously espoused his cause, 
retccived his homage as Duke of Brittany, and ^created him Earl d 
Kichniond. 

The first trial of strength between the rivals took place at Nantes, 
where Montfort was besieged by Charles of Blois in August 
1341. Either by treachery or by capitulation, Nantes was sur- 
rendered to the assailants after some resistance ; arid Montfort, 
being taken prisoner, was conducted to I^aris, and closely confined 

* It was during her stay at Ghent that the queen gave birth to her foui th 
on John, aftcrwaids the famous John of Gaunt *fjT Ghent), Duke of Lancaster 
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in the Lotivre, The Countess of Montfort, however, was still at 
liberty, and she now displayed the moat extraordinary energy, reso- 
lution, judgment, and skill, in defending the cause of her husband. 
She fixed herself at length in the town of Hennebon, whence she 
opened communications with England, and received from Edward 
assurances of speedy succour. She maintained the defence of this 
place with dauntless bravery, until, just as the garrison was begin- 
ning to despair, a large force arrived from England under the com- 
mand of Sir Walter de Manny, when the siege was immediately 
raised ( 1343 ). The French and English thus found themselves 
once more brought into collision, as auxiliaries of the two conflicting 
factions in Britfeby, In the autumn of the same year the English 
monarch appeared in p^'son on the French coast, but eflected nothing 
of importance. His troops beginning to sufifer severely from the 
failure of j>rovisions, a suspension of hostilities w^as arranged with 
Philij), and by the treaty of Malestroit, signed January 19, 1343, 
j.K!ace was established between the two sovereigns, including all their 
allies and partisan? on both sides, for three years from the Michael- 
mas following. 

§ 7. 'I’ho quarrel, however, had by this time assumed a characteT 
of such hither and profound animosity, that ifo engagement of this 
kind was likely to be faithfiilly observed. Before the close of the 
same year an act of trcachcror'' cruelty i)er[)ctratcd by Philip Ik*- 
trayed ])laiiily his real views and feelings, and proved that the 
recommencement of hostilities could not be long doUij^ed. Fifteen 
of the most pow'eilwl bmons 01 Brittany, whom the king had in- 
vited to a grand tournament, *were suddenly arrested and thrown 
into* the Cliatelet, upon a vague charge of intriguing with the 
English ; and after a brief detention they were brought out and 
l>eheac!ed, w’ithoiit any form of trial, on the 20tli November, 1343, 
Early in the next year three barons of Normandy were m like 
mariner seized and put to tfeath, in utter violation of all rules of 
justice. TlxeSe deeds of bloody tyranny excited universal horror, 
and justified the King of England in asserting that the tenns of 
the treaty liad been notoriously broken on the part of the French. 
Edward declared •war in a violent jpanifesto against Philip in 
1345 ; and in the following year he invaded France wdth an army 
of about 30,000 infantry. lie landed at Cape La Hogue, in Nor- 
mandy, on the 12tk July, 1346, and advanced almost up to the 
gates of Paris, jiillaging and burning the country. He then retreated 
towards Flanders, followed b^ Philip, with an army now augmented 
to near 100,000 men. The French king moved in a parallel liixe, 
in ordei*, if possible, to force his rival to give battle before he could 
accomphsh the difficult passage of the Somme. On the 24th of 
AuguBt Edward received intelligence of a ford betw’ecn Abbeville 
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and St. Valery, called la Blanche-tache, and, hastening to the spot 
before Philip and his forces could aiTive, he transported his whole 
army to the opposite bank in safety. ^J^hc returning tide rendered 
Blanche- tjiche imiiassablc to Philip, who fell l^ick and crossed the 
Somme at Abbeville ; after which ho marched rapidly towards the 
English, who halted on liis approach, and lormed in order of battle 
in an excellent position upon the edge of the forest of Cr^cy, about 
twelve miles from Abbeville. 

'fhe memorable battle of Cu6cy was fought on the 2Rth August, 
1346. Philip, finding his troojis fatigued and in some disorder from 
their liasty march, had designed to defer the allack till the day 
following ; but bis orders were either misuudcrstubd or wilfully dis- 
regarded ; a desultory skmnisb commenced,^ and Philip, seeing the 
combat inevitable, impetuously commanded the Genoese mercenaries 
to advance and charge the enemy. The Genoese obeyed, but at 
great disadvantage ; they were exhausted by the march, they were 
dazzled by l.he sun in their faces, and their bowstrings liad been 
soaked by a lieavy shower of rain. 'Hiey rushed on, however, with 
a shout, and discharged their an\)vvs; but a close and well-aimed 
volley from the English archers instantly assailed them like a snow- 
storm, and carried tetror and destruction through their ijiuks. They 
turned, and would have fled, but wer^ stop])cd by the dense masses 
of the French horsemen behind ; the latter rode furiously against 
them, and both were at once inv^olved m inextricable "onfusion. 
The (Jounts of Alen^on and Pdaudcis at length disengaged them- 
selves, and, wheeling round, made a desperate onset on the first 
division of the English, commanded’* by the young Prince of Wales. 
The Y)riiicc fought heroicall}^, but, finding himself hardly pressed, 
sent to entreat his father to siijiport him witii the reserve. The 
king, who watched the battle from a windmill, first satisfied himself 
that his son was neither dead nor disabled, and then declined to 
move to his assistance. “ Let the boy \vdn his spurs,” said he ; for, 
if God will, I desire that this day be bis, and that all the lionour 
of it shall remain with him, and those to whom I liave given liim 
in charge.” Thus encouraged and excited, the English stood im- 
moveable as a rock, and a ^»*eiuendous carnage ensued ; the Counts 
of Alon<,;on and Flanders were slain ; the French, bereft of their 
leaders, wavered and gave way, and the rout became general and 
irremediable. The veteran John of Bohemia, I'early blind with age, 
resolved to strike at least one good stroke before lie surrendered, and, 
ordering bis attendants to fasten the^, reins of his charger to their 
own, dashed into the thickest of the enemy’s ranks, when they all 
perisbffd together. Eo quarter was granted by the victors in this 
fatal field, and the French loss was accordingly enormous ; twelve 
hundred knights, eighty bannerets, and thirty thousand common 
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soldiers are said to have fallen, besides a mtfttitudo of princes, 
counts, and superior oflicers. Philip, who had conducted himself 
with the utmost fi^allanlry, fled with a scanty escort, and found 
himself by daybreak safe within the walls of Amiens. 

§ 8. Edward, immediately after this ^reat victory, marched upon 
Calais, and invested that fortress, Mhile the port was ^t tho same 
time blockaded by a p)w<n'ful fleet, * 

Calais was defended with determined constancy and coura^re for 
upwards of eleven months; during; winch time Philip made several 
vain elforts to relieve the place. The brave garrison, having endured 
the extremitfts of hanger and privation, ^vas at length reduced to the 
necessity of caprt^ting on the 4ih of August, 1347. 'fhe circum- 
stances whicli followed — the barliarous deinands of Edward, the 
magnanimous sell-dcvoflon of Eustache de Saint Pierre and his five 
companions, the generous and successful intercession of Queen Phi- 
lippa — arc familiarly known to every reader ol history.*" Edward 
established in tho cinujuered town a numerous colony of bis own 
subjects; and Calais continued for more than two centuries a valuable 
appendage to the English crown. 

This campaign, so humiliating and disastions to France, so glorious 
for the anus ot England, was now hro^ht to a close ; a tnice for ten 
months w'as*(ii’oclaimod on the 28th ^jptembor, and Edward imme- 
diately returned to liis dominions. 

fl'hc truce betweim France and England w'as not disturbed during 
the short n inainder of the reign of Philip VI. '^fhe angry passions 
ot both nations were for a time checked and silenced by a dreadful 
visitation called the Iflack f’estilmico, whicli ravaged almost thewliole 
of Euro|X3 dining the years 13^18 and 1349. Not less than fifty 
thousand persons were carried off by it in J\aris alone. Among the 
victims were the qnei^n ot Philip (Jeanne of Burgundy), the Duchess 
of Normandy, t])d Duke of Burguntly, and the Queen of Navarre, 
daughter of King Ijouis X.* The latter pnneosS left a son, who 
succeeded to hvr crown, and has acquired an unenviable celebrity in 
history under tlie lAme of Charles the Bad. 

Philip, now a widower, espoused, on the 19th of January, 1350, 
the boaiUifiil Blancko of Navarre, a princess of eighteen; but some 
months after be tell into a languishing sickness, of wliich he expired 
on the 22nd of August, 1350. lie had reigned twenty-two years. 

Philip was the first who imposed the tax called the gabolle, a 
government monojxily of salt,t winch afterwards proved so lucrative 
to the treasury, and became so oppressive and odious. 

In tho last year of this reign* the Dauphin of Vienne, Uumbert II., 

• See Strident* s //ume, pp. 180-182. 

t This occasioned a b<^-iiiot of Edward ill., who called Philip the author 
of the Salic law. 
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who had no children, and was about to retire into a monastery, ceded 
his estates to Philip on behalf of his gj-andson Prince Chnrles, for the 
consideration of two hundred thousand florins. Other conditions were 
added; one of wliicli iHovided (hat the province of Dauplin\e' should 
never he uuitcsd to the cro^vn of France. On this iwjoount, and to 
mark the importtince of the acquisition, the young prince, on suc- 
aieding to the throne as Oiiarles V., ordered that the title of Dauphin 
should bo borne thencelbrward by the eldest son of the reigning 
sovereign, tlie heir apjiareiit to the monarchy. 

§ {). John, J 1350-1 — John, snniamed “lo Bon,” or “the Good,” 

son of Philip VI., ascended the throne in tlie tliirD-s6(X)nd year of 
his age. Ills cluii'acter much resembled that ol h i/v father ; like liim, 
ho was proud, obstinate, presumptuous, cruel, and greatly addicted 
to lu?tmy, display, an<l pleiusure ; lie possessed also (he same }>ersunal 
bravery, (he same love of military lame and glory, and the same 
anxiety to excel in .all tlio virtues, graa-s, and exercises of chivalry, 
lie found tlie kingdom in a state of extreme cnibarrassmenl, and de- 
]>ression ; but his was not the hand qualified to ^remedy its disoitlcrs 
and restore tt, to prosperity and greatness. 

The new king began his reign with an act of arbitrary severity. 
Tiio Constable oi F/ance, llaoul de Nesle, a trusUd and favourite 
servant ol Philip VJ., had been taken «,prjsomT by the Daglisli in the 
late invasion ; he now obtained leave to proceed to P'rance tor the 
purfioso ol raising money lor his ransom ; but no sooner liad ho 
readied Pans than John caused him to be arrested and lorthwitli put 
to death, without trial or lieanng of any kind. Jlis sui>]Kised olTeucci 
was that o! having entertained a design^ to surrender las castle cJ 
Giiines into the hands of tlie Puighsli king; but no S(ut oi pro^if was 
ever adduced to sup]K)rt the charge, 'i'lio conslal>le’s sword was 
bestowed on tlie king’s chosen o^mpamon and bosom counselhjr, 
Chai’les de la Cerda, brother of Prince T^ouis, who liad commanded 
under Charles of *31ois in Brittany:; and, not cont^ent willi this, John 
further gratified his favourite with the county of Angctfileme, recently 
ceded by Charles of Navarre upon tlio promise of other territories in 
exchange. ’I'liese promised fiefs, however, were witjilield ; and Jolin 
had thus the mislortune to incur the deadly rest'ntinent ot a prince 
who sec iiK’d born to be the’*ovil genius of France. 

§ 10. Charles tlie Bad, King i^f Nav.arrc, was a smgular instance of 
the combination of great mental endowments with the worst disposi- 
tions, by which all his gilts were piorvcrted into instruments ol evil. 
He had received tiom nature talents of a high order ; he jxissessed a 
remarkable ]K)W(‘r of eloquence^, keen ^notration, popular insinuating 
manners ; but beneath this attractive exterior he concealed a malicious, 
treacherous, revengeful heart, capable of the most atRvcious crimes ; 
nor was he ever known to hesitate at any siicrifice to his ambition, 
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hatred, or other dominant passion. Such a mah was not to he 
aflronhxl with impunity. Moreover, independently of his porsoiiiii 
character, his birth gave him a position of high ix^litical importance ; 
fer as the grandson, by his mother’s side, of Louis X., his pretensions 
to the throne of France were superior to those of LViward of EngUnid, 
and were in fact indisputable, but for the law of fenialb exclusion, 
lie liktnvise held large f<-nidal possessions, inherited I’rom his fatlier 
the Count ol Evreux ; and John had lately bestowed on him in 
marriage the hand of his daughter the Princess Jeanne. 

This daiig< 4 ious jiorsonage vowed vengeance against the Cnnslahle 
de la Cerda, who, on his ]iart, took no pains to hide his hatred and 
ctfiitempt lor Chaffea. Pisseinbling his purjtose for some tune, the 
King ol' Navarre* watched his opportunity, and on th<‘ lOUi January, 
1354, he surprised Uie, constable at the town of TAigle, and caused 
iiini to he assassinated in Ins bed. Ohailcs boldly avowed tlie 
deed, and defied the indignation of the king. JoIjij, in his first 
outbreak c>l lury, gave orders lor an attack upon Esreux and an 
invasion of Navarit? ; but on reflection lie jndge/d it wiser not to 
provoke to extremity one who possessed such formidable UH‘aiis of 
rotaliaLiou ; negotiations took place; and a compromise was effected 
tbrouglj the^ good ofiices of the two q^eens-duwagei, the widows of 
Chailes lY. and Philip Vl.,bdth near relatives ol Cbailesol Navarro, 

The reconciliation, liowever, was holhnv ; on both sides theie 
reigned pvilound hyjxicnsy and a total want ol contideuce. fl'lie 
King of Navarre instigated tJie Dauphin Charles to place him.sell 
at tlui head iif a party opjiosed to his lather. John, on duscovering 
this now olieiice, was exasperathil beyond all bounds, and avaik'd 
lijinst'lf ol the lainiliar iulnuacy between his son and the King of 
Na^'an'e as a im'ans of e\(‘CiJting his projects ol vengeance, l^i’o- 
ceediiig sudd(*iily to liouen, wliere the Dauphin, as Duke of Nor- 
mandy, held liis court, the king entered the castle witli a chosen 
escort, and sti’ode into the Uiuqueting hall, where* the young prince 
was at table Vv’ith Jhe King of Navarre, the Count of Ilarcourt, and 
other distinguished guests. John assailed liis enemy with furious 
menaces, and even so tar forgot his dignity as to offer him ])ersuual 
outi-age ; the Oounf’of Harctiurtand two ^her noblemen were hurried 
into the castle-yard and beheaded in the monarcirs presence ; Charles 
of Navarre was spired at the earnest intercession of the Daui>hin, 
but w^as consigned tp a dungeon in tlie Chatclet, wh(u*o lie was 
treated vsutl^ extreme rigour, and terrified day after day by bis keepers 
with threats of apjiroaching dt^th. 

§ 11. fl'his occurred in April, 1356. In the summer of the same 
year Philip of NavaiTC, brotlier of tlie captive Charles, support’d by 
Godfrey of Ilarcourt and other powerful lords, eflected a junction w'ith 
the Duke of Ijancasier and the English, and levied war ii}x>n John 
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in Normandy. JoW assembled his forces, and, after driving back the 
enemy into the Cotentin, laid siege to Breteuil, a fortress belonging 
to the King of Navarre. Hero he received the alarming intelligence 
tliat the war with the English had burst forth with destructive fury 
in Aquitaine. Edward the Black rrince of Wales had marched 
from Bordeaux, in July, with a small anny of eight thousand men, 
and had penetrated to the gates of Mourgos. liaising the siege of 
Breteuil, tlie J^h'ench king now rapidly advanced into Poitou, with 
the purpose of intercepting the Prince of Wales and cutting off his 
retreat into Guienne. Proceeding by forced marches,t John found 
himself, on reaching Cliaiiv'igny on the 16th Sejitembcr, a day in 
advance of the English commander. Edward saw at once that lie 
must either fight or surrender ; and, not dismayed by the result of a 
reconnaissance which showed him the immense numerical superiority 
of his ojiponents, ho dc^torrnined to abide the issue of battle. On the 
17th he drew his troops, with great judgment, on an elevated 
jdateau called Maupertuis, about two leagues north of PoiTiKRS,.and 
there awaited the attack of the French. IIis pofiition was intcrsccU‘d 
by hedges, enclosures, and vineyards, and was approached from the 
side of Poitiers b^' a narrow hollow causeway ruimiug between steep 
banks; so that it waCs alinost^inassailable by cavab-y, w^ile it olTered 
gre^t advantages to marksmen and small detached bodies of light 
troops. On the next day, at the moment when the P>eticli king was 
preparing to engage, two Papal legates made their appearana* m his 
camp, and endeavoured to mediate between the rival leaders, and 
prevent the etfusiou of blo(xl. King JoIul granted a delay o( twenty- 
four hours for the piir})osc of negotiation ; and the Cardinal Talleyrand 
de IMrigord jjrocoedod to urge upon the Ih-incc of Wales the necessity 
of coming to lernis, if ho would avoid utter destruction. Edward 
offered to restore all prisoners taken in the campaign, to abandon his 
conquests, and to bind himself by oath not to take arms against the 
King ol' France for the space of seven years. But John, conficient of 
victory, demanded that the pimcc and one hundred of his knights 
should give themselves up as pris<incrs iuto his hands ; and Edward, 
deeming such conditions inconsistent with his honour, returned a 
prompt relmsal, and comiziTted himself to the fate of arms, saying 
tliat “ God would defend the right.” 

Early on the morning of the I9th of September, 1356, tlio French 
gave the signal of attack, and tlie two marshals Aiidenham and 
Clermont, w/Ui a body of chosen knights, charged gallsntly up the 
hollow way ; hat in so doing tliey w'^re ox^xised to the murderous 
shafts of the English howmien who lined the hedges, and their ranks 
were terribly thinned and thrown into confusion long before they 
gained the brow of the ascent. Those who reached the prince’s 
position were fiercely cnooxmtered by his men-at-arms, and forced 
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down the hill upon the broken mass below, now sfill more disordered 
by the advancing “ battle of the Duke of Noimandy. One of the 
marshals was slain, the other taken prisoner ; and the Captal do Buch. 
who had been stationed in ambush with six hundred horsemen, now 
rushed from his concealment and bore down furiously uix)n the 
Dauphin’s troo]>s. Tims unexpectedly assailctl in flank,* while their 
path was bloclvod up in front by their <lefeatcd comrades, the second 
division of tlio French were unable to sustam the shock ; they gave 
way, and the narrow lane instantly became a scene of indescribable 
confusion and foariul carnage. At tliis criticiil moment the Jh-ince of 
Wales, acting ui')ou the advice of the celebrated Mnglisli knight John 
Cliandos, ordereTi ins whole line to descend ilie hill and charge the 
enemy m front ; and, the French heing already disheartened and 
panic-struck, this attadk was decisive of the f<n-tuues of the day. 
Tlie Daui>hin C'harles and his brothers I^ouis and Jolm turned 
their horses and t(»ok flight towards (.’hanvigny, followed by more 
than eight hundnjd cavaliers who had not drawn sword that day ; 
and the corps commanded bj" the Duke of Orleans, sixteen thousand 
strong, can'ied away by the fatal example, fled ignomijiiously from 
the field, leaving their king, with the sole division of Ids army that 
remained uubiokcn, to encounter th^ irnpctutiiis advance of the 
English. * • 

Tlie final struggle was nobly, but fruitlessly, maintained by the 
chivalrous^John and liis rear-guard. The king defended liimself on 
foot with a heavy battle-axe ; bis youngest son, Philii>, iiltcrwards 
Duke of Burgundy, a youth of fourteen, fought like a 1i(to by Lis 
side; but at length, having sceii*numhcrs of his most d stinguished 
knights and nohiea perish around him, and being liard ])i'essed by 
the English, who made desperate cllbrU to reach Ids i’< rson, the 
unfortunate monarch surrendered to an outlawed knight of Artois, 
Denis de Murbecouo by name, who had taken service un<lcr Edward 
of lOngland. Ho was conducted to the i’rince of Wales, ^vliO received 
his illustrious “captive with every mark of profound rospcict and 
generous sympathy^; giving idni i)rccedcnee as King of France, 
attending upon 1dm while he .sat at table, and striving to sootlie 
him by a<hiiiriiig piili.scs of ids warlike ^-ow'oss and assurances of 
honourable treatment on the yiart of his royal father. 

The bloody battle of Poitiers cost France no le.ss than tw'o thou- 
sand five hundred of ^ler nobility and chivalry, and between seven 
and eight thousand common soldiers, out of a total force of nearly 
sixty thousand. 1’he prisoner^alone amounU^d to more than double 
the numbers of the victorious array. 

King John was carried to Bordeaux, and in the spring of 1357 
w'as removed to England, where he experienced a most court eouft 
reception from Edward, who assigned as his residence the ancient 
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palace of the Rav(?y hi London. Efforts to conclude a ]icace were 
made, but failed ; a truce, however, was sit^jned for two years from 
Easter 1357. 

§ 1 2. Meanwhile the state of things in France was one of general 
conafernation and confusion. The Dauphin Charles reached Taria 
ten d«ays after the battle^ and assumed the government under the 
title of Lieutenant-Ceneral of the Kingdom. The States-General 
Were assembled without delay at Paris : and it soon aj)jx.'ared tliat 
a determined struggle was about to be made, at this alarming 
crisis, to obtfiin for the people, through their njprescailatives, an 
acknowledged share in the conduct of public affairs. The jKipular 
leaders were two men of superior taleut, fcarle'riS'' resolution, and 
sincere ])atriotiam, — Etienne Marcel, “ Prevot des Marebands,” 
or head of the municii>alit 3 ’ of Paris, and' Kobert [.ecoq, Bishop 
of Laoii. Under their influence the assembly named a committee 
of eighty members, to deliberate upon measures to bo taken for 
the »lefence and administration of tlie kingdom in the absence 
of the sovereign. This committee presented to the Dau])hin various 
sf art ling demands, which he ev^aded for the time ; and, having jiro- 
misc'd to convoke the States again early in the next year, he iiro- 
ceoded to raise moriey in th«* interval by depreciating the current 
coni of the realm. 

When the States- General of Paris again met, in February, 1357, 
they not only insisted on their former demands, but stijiulaled in 
addition that the adulterated coin should be withdrawn anti a new 
currency issued ; that the nianagen lent of tlie taxes, and the execu- 
tion of all the groat measures of' refoidh required by the present 
emorgency% should be intrusted to a committee of thirty -six jibrsons 
nominated by themselves ; and also that further meetings of the 
States shouhl be held, when they should see fit, in the course of the 
year. U]ion these conditions the States engaged to raise and main- 
tain a lorce of tliirty thouBarul men, fo he paid by a tax of fifteen 
lK*r cent, levied on the revenues of the three orders. ■ 

Charles found it absolutely necessary to yield, and publislied an 
edict by which he adopted, without reserve, all tlie prescribed con- 
ditions. At the same time, however, he secretty procured from Ills 
fatlicr a refusal to ratify the compact; and onlers arrived from John, 
jieremptorily annulling all tlie acts of the States-Gcneral, and for- 
bidding his subjects to pay the subsidy which they had voted. A 
furious struggle ensiuid. The agitators released the King of Navarre 
from his prison near Cambrai,and bi*' 'light him in triumph to Paris, 
where he was welcomed with enthusiasm by the populace, and urged 
to assert his right to the throne against the usurping house of Valois. 
Pans now became a scene of frightful disorder ; Marcel, exasperated 
and vindictive, placed himself at the head of the multitude, and 
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digtinp;uished his friends hy a particoloured Lock? (chaperon) of red 
and blue, the civic colours of l*aris. They arrayed themselves in 
o|)en and violent insurrection against the court ; and on the 22rjd of 
V'ebruary, 1358, a party of the rioters, headed by Marcel himself, 
forced their way into tlie j^ilaoe, and cruelly miudered, in the very 
presence of the helpless Paupliin, two of his confidoiitJiil advisers, 
the Marshals of Cltam]iagne and Nonnandy. The prince V'as com- 
l)elled by Marcel to Lsignify to the fW3ople his approval of this jitroci<.»ns 
deed, and to associate himself with tlie cause of the insurgents by 
adopting the^f niUying sign of the particoloured hood. 

Marcel was at this moment virtually master of France; but 
inst€*ad of using “^is pc^wer to secure lor his countr}^ some solid 
guarantee of constitutional freedom, he allowed the l)au])hin to leave 
Paris and retire to Coin]>iegne, where he assenubled the States- 
General. The nobihly flocked to supjxjrfc him, a strong reaction 
(Minnienced in lavour of the royal cause, and civil war W£is the 
dejilorable n*sult. 

§ 13. At this juneture burst forth the fiightful insun*ection called 
tlie’ Jactjuoric — vl general rising of the eiislavc^d peasants of the pio- 
viiices against llie nobles, prompted not so much by tlie love of 
liberty as b^^ the desperation of uttc^ and hopeless miserj^, and a 
ferocious thirst of vengeiuice flpon their tyiants. The revolt of tlie 
flacques, as they were called (from tdio lainiliar nickname of Jacques 
P><mlionmic apjilied to the French peasantry) commeiiC(*d in the 
neigh iKiurhcMid of Clermont and Beauvais, in May, 1358, and quickly 
overspread the nbrtliern and western districts. It w’as a war of 
wholeiiale exteniiimition; itie feifdal ch&teanx wxre assailed, sacked, 
bumf*, and razed to the ground; and tlieir inmates, down to tlie 
youngest infant, put to the .sword with every circumstance of almost 
incredible barbarity. The daring demagogue Marcel naturally 
attemphid to direct the Jacquerie so as to serve Ins own purposes ; 
he negotiated v/ith the leaddi-s of the revoltt'd soffs, and furnished 
them with a fiow^'ful lx>dy of auxiliaries; and, bv liis advice, an 
immense multitude of the insurgents proceeded to besiege the town 
of Mcaux, where the wife of the Dauphin, the Ducliess of Orleans 
and near three huntlred other ladies of J^gh rank, had taken refuge 
under the protection of the Duke of Ork^ans and a sci\nty garri- 
son. The population of Meaux took part with tlie assailants, and 
a horrible catastroplK; miglii have ensued, but for the gallantry o( 
two illnstrigus knights, Gaston Pheebus, Count of Foix, and llu- 
Captal de Buck, who, on hearing of the danger, hastened to tlie ivl.< I 
ol the belea^ered city. Aided by their valour, the defeiKkrs 
executed a succ(‘ssful sally, and Ihe jxiasants w^ero totally rout»d, 
seven thousand of their number lieing slain on the sfy>t. 

This single defeat sufficed to decide the fate of the Jacquerie. 3 he 
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nobles, recovering Tfrom Llieir panic, exerted themselves reechitely to 
Buppr<‘ris the rebellion, and the unhappy serfs were hunted down oa 
all sid(‘S like wnld beasts. Thousands were massacred, and within a 
few weeks the silence of ghastly desolation reigned throughout the 
ruial districis. 

Paupn in now cncaniixid with a largo army under the walls of 
J\‘irjs, and etfectcd a secret understanding with Charles of Navarre, 
who, ever fickle and jxirfidious, sold his support by turns to tlie 
]>opular x>inty and the court, without a thought for anything but his 
own stdfjsh interest. Ills falsehood w'as suspected by Marcel and the 
popular chiefs; but without Ins aid it was now evident that the 
llanphin must shortly bt'come master of Paris, irf which case there 
was no hojie of mercy for tlie murderers of the two marshals. It 
was Uierefonj necessai-y to gain over Cbarkis at any price ; and Marcel 
accordingly made an eng:igement with him, by which Pans was to 
be given up into the hands of the King oJ' Navarre, tlie principal 
adherents of the Dauphin were to he assassinakxl, and Cliailes was 
thf‘n to be jiroclaimetl King of Prance. 'Phis treacherous plot was dis- 
covered by Jean Maillart, one of the sheriffs of Pans, who determined 
to defeat it. Collecting a strong l-Kirty of the Dauphin’s friends, 
Maillart suiprised th6 traitor at the very moment wludii ho was about 
to introduce Charles and bis soldiers into the city by the Porte St. 
Antoine, and with one blow of a hatchet stretched him dead at his 
feet. (July 31, 1358.) 

'l\vo dn 3 's altenvards the Daupliiu re-entered Paris, and proceeded 
to signalize liis triumph by several examples of extreme, but jKuhaps 
under the circumstances not unncdcssary, severity. Many of the 
|Minci])al men of MaveePs party •wore put to death on the scaffold; 
v)t}ieis were punished with exile and confiscation ; all wdio liad taken 
part in the rebellion sullercd more or less from the prince s vengeance, 
AIMhc measures of rolbrni advised by the Shites-Ceneral were an- 
iiulled ; the tormer ministers were reinstated ; and the royal authority 
became in fact more absolute than ever. Thus teniiinat-ed this 
nieinoiable attempt to impose some constitutional check ujxin the 
ai bil rary an<l irresiiemsible ^xuver of the Pheneb monarchs. Various 
cuises conti ibuted to its fb'J^ure ; — the oxtiavagabce and sanguinary 
vioUncc of Marcel, and bis alliance with a ctmfcderate in every way 
fa.) un worthy as the King of Navim-c ; but cliiefly, it would seem, the 
\^'aut of intelligent and detennined co-operation on the part of the 
Slates-General, and their neglect to ndain in their own hands the 
All-itn}K)rtaut pjwor of taxation. The movement was crude and pre- 
niatiue ; still it was not devoid of some valuable results, which may 
1x1 traced in several measures of wise reformation adopted by Charles V. 
and some of his successors. 

§ 14. While the Eeg(mt thus triumpliod in I’aris, Charles of 
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Navarre renewed the war in the provinces ; his banSs of adventurers — 
English, French, and Navarrese — ravaged the country far and 
and for more than a year longer France groaned uiultjr the miseries of 
civil strife. In August 1359, a treaty, disadvantageous to the Dauphin, 
was signed witli Charles at Pontoisc ; and a pros[x>ct opened of some 
respite from tins desolating warfare. JKit the same moment, nows 
reached Pans that the captive John Imd entered into a shaniefiil and 
inexcusahle convention with the King of hhigland, by which he cedecl 
to Edward in absolute* sovereignty, not only Aquitaine, hut also Nor- 
mandy, Toimiiiie, l*oitou, Saint onge, the Limousin — in short, at least ^ 
one half of his donniiioiis. The I)auphin nobly determined to resist 
these terms of dtushing humiliation ; lie assembled the Slates- 
(lencral, and the treaty was at uticc rcpiubaled wil h imiveisal scoin, 
the deputies dc'clanug that they prekried enduring any amount of 
internal calamity to giving their sanction to such a riimous dismern- 
herinent oi Franco. ^J'his spirited and patriotic step jn’oduceda second 
invasion of France by Iklward, in October, 13oP. Tim English king, 
^vith an immense aftd admirah'y ujq)oiiite<l foice, procot*<led lhroug)i 
Picaidy to lleiins, which ho besieged meifectiially ; thcncc*, linding it. 
luqiossible to subsist. Jiis army in the exhausted condition ol the 
country, lie iiiaicbed into Ikirguiidy, wUich was compelled to piircba^o 
irs neutrality lor an onoriuous sum ; iinally, descending the yonn*' 
Edward ap])eaied befoio the capital, and defied Cliarles to a pitclati 
battle, 'rills, Jiowever, llio Ilog<‘ut declined ; and cither iioin want 
of plo^usJons, or Ironi inability to undertake a fninidable and jiro- 
tracted siege, Iklward withdrew from Paris, and look the road to 
t!hartres. Here the sight of tf.c privations endnud in bis camj>, 
and the effects oi a toirilic Uunpost, which cansi'd an awtnl sacrifice 
ot life among ins siddiers, arc said to have doUTiiuned bun to open 
negotiations lor j^H^ace. l>y the trcjity of Breiigny, sul)se.nbed by th^' 
oiTumissionem ot bi'th monarebs on the Bth uL l^^ay, 13(50, France 
obtained terms which, although lar more mcKlevato than those so 
rashly acce])Leerb) John, xvere still sufticiently galling to her national 
pndc. Thvi wiu)l(‘ pruvuice ot A([uitame, including J’lingord, Queicv, 
and Ihgurre — auel in addition, llio counties oi iVatou, Angoumois, 
Inmousin, and Sainfongi* —were cedi. d Injidward m lull sovercignt), 
indepemientiy of all homage to the ciown of France, Edward, on li s 
part, renounced fur himself and lor the Pimce of Wales all picl(*nsi<ujs 
to the French tlireiKi, a.s well as to Normandy and other ancient 
}»oasessions yf (lie Planlagenets north of tiie Loire. d'lic ransom ef 
the King of Fvfmcc. was fixed ^t throe millions of crowms, payable in 
siK y(iairf ; the king w'as to be set at libeity upon tlie payment <jf the 
first inslaiment, and a certain number ot liostages, chosen from the 
first men in the kirjg<lom, were to remain in the iiaiids of Edward 
until it was acquitted in full. 
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It was not withfMit cruiisirlerable difficulty that the Regent procured 
the stijnilaU ‘d sum for his father’s liberation ; but it was at length 
raised, and on the 25 th of October the king Ibund himself free, after 
four years of captivity. He made his entry into Paris on the 13th 
of Decenilx^r, and was welcomed with universal transpoits of joy 
and gratitiuie. The satisfaction with which the dear-lxiught peace 
of Pretigny was everywliere haikni is the plainest proof of the ex- 
t teiiie d(!prossK)n and misery into which France liad sunk during this 
luol.iucholy j.)ono(]. 

§ If). The r(?inainder of John’s reign presents few tiunsactions of 
luiportance. d’hc teriihlc " Black Pestilence” reapiicared in the 
autumn of 13(Jl,and among its victims were thc^ Queen of Franco, 
and her son by her first marriage, the youthful Philip de Rouvre, 
Duke of Burguiiily. The dn^ect tine of this ancient liousc being now 
extinct, King John asserted his riglit to the succession as the nearest 
male relativtj of the late diikc ; and disiegarding the equal, if not 
superior claim of the King of Navarre, he proceeded to Dijon, took 
possession oi the diicliy, and aimexed it to the royal domain. 

I'lie king's second son, Louis of Anjou, had been delivered up as 
one of the lioskiges under the treaty of Bretigny. Wearying of his 
confinomoiit at Calais, the young prince broke his parole, etfccted his 
escape, and hastened to Pans. John, fv'ho as a “preux ciicvalier” was 
keenly sensitive u])on tlu^ ]K>int of honour, now resolved to atone for 
ins sou’s breach of j'aitli by returning in i>erson to England, and sur- 
lendering Ininself again a prisoner. Belore Ins departure he bestowed 
tin* dueliy (»1 Burgundy in ai>panago upon Ids youngest and favourite 
son Pliiljp, fifterwards callfTl the Bukl ; exj>ressly stating in the chatter 
tlial th(' grant was made m rocom]>ense tif tlio fa’inco’s courage and 
d<'Votion 111 delending his lather at the risk of Ins own Ido cm the 
held of i’oitiers. ’'Jdus was an act of shortsighted and mistaken 
[vtlicy. as t-c’udiiig to weakiai the monarcliy by ixn’ixduatmg the system 
of feudal diviaiom Phihi) the Bold thus beciaine tlio founder of the 
second diical house of Burgundy, wliich m the following centuiy was 
to assiiiiK! a positicn of no mean rivalry with the 'throne itself. John 
sailed lor England m January, 13d4, and was rticeived in London uiih 
the most, friendly courtesy aiul maguificeiit rejoiemgs. In the midst 
of these festi vines he was taken ill at tile Savoy Palace, and alter a 
tew weeks’ sidfering expired there on the 8th of April, at the age of 
h>i-ty-five. 

§ Kh (hiAunES V\, 1364-1380. — Charles V., ujxm wliom the 
crown now de\'olveil, was a prince oi very lUfferont difiixisition and 
character frcjin his father, OI a feeble Ixxlily constitution, he had 
110 histe for chivalry and war ; he was studious, sedentary, reserved ; 
and his habitual prudence and caution, joined to a certain acquaintance 
with science, csix'cially with astrology, procured him the surname of 
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le Sago, or the Wise, by which he is generally* known, Charles’s 
personal infirmities were abuinlantly redeemotl by the possession of 
that i lies fci in able talent for the ruler of a great kingdom, the faculty 
of discerning and choosing aright the instruments lor elfe^cting his 
purfxjses ; the art of caiTvmg out his own counsels and projects hv a 
successful use of tljo agency of others, 11 is duet geiihial was the 
far-fumed hero Bertrand dii Giu^liii, the son of a jujor gonllernan in 
Lower Brittany, who had alreiKly guen pnx)! ot great miiitnrx g(Mnus 
in the \Mtr between Montfort and Charles of lUois. 

Tlie flame's of civil war w’cre laging at tliis time in Simin l>e- 
tweeu IVdro the Cruel, King of Ckustille, and his natural brother, 
Henry of 'I'nis'bixliara. l"he latter prince, driven across the Under 
into I'^rance, inijjlored the succour of Charles against (lie blofaltliusty 
tyrant, who, in {uiddion to other atrocities, was accused of liaving 
}ir)isoned his ivife, Blanche of liourhon, sister (,»f th(‘ Queen of Krance. 
Henry of 'I’rastainaia received a favourable ans^ver ; and Du Cuesdm 
engaged to l(‘v'y an army among the liec' eouijianjos, and c<aiduct 
th<*iu across the Pyw-Jiu'cs, to assist in coiKiuonng the Castillian Ibione 
kif the 3 onng ])i('jeiider. Ilpon tlie 'Uilrv of the Frendi into Cata- 
lonia in December, IdtJo, ail aJinos- universal insurrection against 
the detested Ti'dro ensued; lie es'^xsl with dilliculty from tlie 
country, and sought shelter at the court of the Blac‘k rrince at Tioi- 
deaux ; ami his hroUior took iv'ssession of his vacant seat without 
striking ^ blow. Bedro now pu'vailed upm t)i(* English prince to 
xMiiploy Ins lorces in re-estahlishi -g him upon tlie tluone. In Be- 
bruaiy, ldt>7, tlie i'rmce of WaBs and ins anny, iiicludmg 
ICughsh troojis <;f the tj*c*c C(fi uparues, desciaided into Si>fiiii, and 
ruardied m quest ot H<airy ol ^JVastainaia and Du tiiiescim. Tbt' 
armies met on the ;hd oi April, between the tillages of Najaia 
and Navurrete, on the coiirmes ot Cai^tille and Navarre, and alter an 
obstiuaU’ and grJlaiit contest a bnlliant victory remained witli the 
English. Du eiuesclin v\ as •captured, the free coTii]«inious were cut 
down by tlionsan^ks, an<l tlie survivoi-s disjxnsed in utter dismay 
tliruugh the country. Don Hem\ fdk^cted Ins escaiie tiom the field, 
jiassed the frontier m disguise, and r(!?ac]iod in safety ihe jiajial court 
at Avignon. • ^ 

Events now took a singular luid uuex])ected turn, which prodncf‘<l 
consequeiiC(‘S in tlie, highest degiee important to the fortunes of the 
Erench monarchy. 

Jkidro of Castillo ^lilod to fulfil liis engagements with Die Jilack 
Bnnce, and the latter found lyiriself iiiiahle to pa^^ the inei-ccnaries of 
the lice coiiqwiies on their return from Spam. Discuntenteil an<l 
indignant, tliey Ingau to commit depnxlatious ujon EdwauPs vassaLs 
in Aquitaine ; and being thereiqxm desired by tiie prince to evacuate, 
his terntorics, tliey burst into the neighbouring provinces of France, 
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wliiclj once more tecsame a prey to their destniciive excesses. This 
raised among the suffering j)opulation a furious outcry of hostility and 
vengeance against England ; and the rule of the Black Prince became 
at the same moment extremely odious in Gascony, on account ol the 
licfivy taxes he was compelled to impose to dcfmy the cost of the late 
campaign. ^Phe rich nobles remonstrated, thrcfitencKl, and refused to 
})ny the required subsidies; and in June, 1368, three of the most 
j')Owcrful lords of Guienne took the bold step of carrying their coin- 
])laiiit before tlie King of France as lord paramount, and invoking his 
interference for the rtnlress of their gincvances. That Clpirles himself 
had secretly encouraged this outbreak of disaffection against Edward, 
tiicre ciiii be no reasonable doubt. Many fiivourtibfe circumstances 
concuri'cd to determine him to precipitate rupture of the peace of 
Bictigny. Edward JIl. was growing old and infirm; the Black 
Prince was langinshiiig under a serious malady contracted in liis 
S])anish campaign ; the national pride of the iiihahJtants oi the lately 
cedt'd ])r()vinc(‘S revolted against the English yoke. Resolved to avail 
himself to 11 le utmost ol this jiropi lions moment, Charles concluded 
a treaty, otlensive and defejisivc, with Henry of 'J'rastamara, and 'de- 
spatched Du GuescUn, at the head of the free cumpaiiies, to aid him 
11) a second attenijit tt> seat liiriself U])(>n the thron(‘ of in's ancestors, 
'i’lie tyii’.iit Pedu) was deloatod and cafiturcd at the battle ol Monthi, 
an-d shortB' afterwards lost Ins wretclied life in a jxirsonal encounter 
with his bmilK'T. Henry was now immediately recognise/t as King 
of Castille, and Clmiios V. threw oil the mask. The final ratifi- 
cations of the treaty of Bretigny had not yet been exchanged; and 
U])OTi this pretext CJiarl<*s declared that lie Lad never renounced 
the su/eraiiity over Aquitaine and the other Juiglish fiels, xVhich 
belonged to him as King of J'Vance. Accordingly, in January, 1369, 
he addressed a formal suimnons to the heix) ol IViitiers and Kavavrete, 
citing him to appear bt*iuie him m the ci»urt of ptairs, and .answer the 
Complaints and accnsatioiis of Ins (iascon vashuls. “ Wo will not 
lail,’ I'cplied Edwanl, “to obey tho order ol the King 'of France; we 
wol! proceed to Paris, but it shall be with bassinet on our head, and 
sixty Ihousand men to lieav us coin]>aii 3 x” 

§ 17. AVar now' comnieii '^xl sminitaneonsly iii* (lie north and the 
south of Fiance. Cliarh’s gave tlie eominand of liis forces to liis three 
brothers, the Dukes of i hi rgiiiidy, Anjou, and Berry; but, profiting 
by the lessons of jxist disasleis, he expressly erinnu‘(i tJiein to avoid 
the iiazaril of ]>i tolled battles, and trust to a system (»f harassing 
guerilla warfare and separate sieges. "Hie whole county of Ponthieu 
was reconqueieJ in a single week ; the districts of Querc^ , Rouergue, 
and Ageimis suhmuted before the end oi June; and the death of Sir 
John Gliandos, seneschal of l^oitou, opened an easy road to the reduc- 
tion of that county. In the tbllowing year (1370) the Primie of 
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Wales, though sinking rapidly under the inroaflfii <Sf disease^ achieved 
a brilliant success in the assault and capture oi' Limoges ; but stained 
his victory by giving up the town to pillage, and ordering the mas- 
BJicro of more than ^hree thousand unoffending and helpless citizens. 
This was the last warlike exploit of the illustrious prince; a few 
months afterwards the declining state of his health compelled him to 
quit France, to which lie never again roturnexi, 

Reverses now befel tlie English arms in quick succession and on 
all points. Du Guesclin, wliom Charles had appointed Constahlo 
of Fiance, advanced into Poitou (1372), and couinienced a stu-ies of 
successful enterprises, which ended in the complete recovery of tlie 
wJiole territory 'ixit^vecn the Loire and the (Timiule. 

In the spring of 1373 the Constiiblo was despatched with an 
army into Ihittaiiy, wltcro the |x?oplc had sbowui a disposition to 
rise against their duke and declare for France. Du UuciMjlin was 
ivccoiTijiiuiied in (Jiis expedition by the famous Olivier do Clisson, 
afterwards GunstJible, a stern warrior, wdio, in his liercc enmity to 
the English, had swoin never to giant quarlei to one of that detested 
roCc, and had acquired in cons(‘quonce the surname of the Butcher. 
Most of tlio Breton fortresses suiTcndert‘d to the Ficncli commanders, 
and Do Muiiifort w-as foiced to liy 1‘^r succoift* to the court of his 
latlier-in-hiW, Kdwai'd of EnglTuid. 

Eilward was in cousmrnatKai at the successes of (diaries, wlio, 
wliilci Jio .never made liis ap])oarauco in the held, gave liim more 
trouble, he declared, than any oin* ho had ever euooiuitered. h'esolv- 
iug to make a final and desperate ellorl, the English king once more 
raised an aiiiiy lor the invasK'fi of Fiance, wliicli Liuded at (Jalais, 
undef the O’ dels of John of Gaunt Duke of Eancasfoi, iii July, 1373. 
Charles strictly charged las generals to adhei'o to the plan of Cfiutious 
defensive waifare, and never to aecejit a gu'at haKle, “Let the 
storm rage/' sai'l he; “retire IkMoix* it ; it will soon exhaust itself,” 
The Eiiglisii traversed tlio Vountiy, aiul tuwardl; autumn leuclied 
ilie mountiiin^'of ^uvergne, where tliey began to suffer greatl}^ from 
stoimy weather, dilficulL roads, and wmit of provisions; tla* French 
Itiuig on their Hanks, liarassiiig thi’in at every turn, and cutting 
off ire<]ucnt band# of stiagglcrs. I»ei'ya;e lie arrived at Bordeaux 
tlio duke had lost at leiisi a tliiid of his army, and out of thirty 
tliousaud horses Inul scarcely pieserved six lliuiusaud. A multitude 
of English, among wdiom were many distinguished kuighte and 
nobles, penslied during tlie wunter troni the jirivatiuns, tatigues. 
and lamislups to which tla^' had been exposed; and in a word, 
the ex])eiii1ion was completely ruined. Nunibeis of towuis and 
fortresses in Gascony now d»*clarcd fur the King of France, and 
the rule of the English in the Bouth became visibly more j>re- 
carious day by day. 1’hc onl^ places of iiiq>ortance which remained 
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in tbeir liaxids the close of the year were Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
and Calais, 

By the inLeixK)sition of the Pope a truce for two years 'was proclaimed 
in June, 1375 ; and before its expiration the two most inveterate and 
fomidahlc enemies of France, Edward lil. and his son the Black 
Prince, ]jad ?jeen removed ^by the hand of death, 

§ 18. (Jhaiies V., fully appreciating the advantages offered by the 
])r<.»s|>oct of a long minority m England, refused to renew the truce ; 
and Edward was sciircely add in his cofiin before the comhined fleetn 
of France and Castille made a descent upon the opposi,t <3 coast near 
Uye, w hich towui they reduced to ashes ; then proceeding westward, 
they ravaged the shores ot Sussex, the Isle ol’ VTight, D^'wtnjoiitli, 
and Plymouth, and in returning insulted Soiitliamptcjn and Dover, 
Meanwhile the Duke of Burgundy pursued the war m Arh^^is; Olivier 
de Cltsson reduced the tew fortified places m Brittany wliich still lield 
out for Jean de Montfort ; Du Cueschii and the Duke of Anjou com- 
pkded the subjection of the English jiossessions on the Dordogne, 
the Garonne, and the Gironde, livery where the French amis were 
trniinphant, and the population returned with eager satisfaction to the 
tlornimon of their natural rulers. 

§ 10. Lviavmg the* con duct, of the ^war to his generals, C’harlcs 
addressed himself in 1378 to a more (felicate and difficult task — the 
miravelhng and frustrating a now plot hatched against him hy the in- 
famous Charlt's of Navarre. A Navarresc noble named De Jfue, who 
had come to Bans in the suite of the Count de lk*aumorit, eldest son 
ol Ihe King of Navarre, w’os suddcailv arrested anti >)y a royal 

commission; his confession is said to'liave iinphcaU^d ins master in a 
design, not only lo snp]X)rt the Engh.sli in a new invasion, hut also to 
di'Slroy the King of Fi*auce by iX)ison. The young Count de Beau- 
mont, ujxai being informed of these grave revelations, renounced his 
fealty to his father, and ordered the govcniors of Charles's fortresses 
m Normandy to surrender them to the officers of tlie French king, 
(''harles thus obtaiiictl possession of all the strongholds belonging to 
Ins enemy, with the sole exception of CherKmrg. The untortunate 
Do Piue, and another emissaiy of tlie King of Navarre, named Du 
Tertrc, were now declared guilty of high treason, and executed 
accordingly, in the barbarous fashion of the times. Whether this 
Bclieme was really iiiaiitatcd by Charles of Navarre, or how kir it w^a.s 
fabricati-d or exaggerated by Charhjs V. as a i)rf,‘,text for emshing hi.s 
anciont. foe, we have no means of ascertaining. In either aasc it 
turned greatly to the advanhige of Frai/cc, Besides losing liis towms 
in Normandy, idiailos the Bad was besieged in Pampcluna by the 
Castillian allies of the King of France, and compelled to jaircliase 
peace by the cession of several of the strongj^st castles of Navarre. 

§ 20. The last entc'rprijse of Charles V. was the least successful ofhia 
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reign. Relying on the eager zeal with which the I?re ton s liad embraced 
tlie cause ol France in her struggle witli England, the king proceed ed 
to summon the expelled duke, Joan de Montlbrt, to apjKiar botore tlio 
court of peers ; and a (Xirtain period having elapsed without reply, a 
ro\al decree d(3clared the duchy forfeited, and annexed it to the crown. 
Charles departed in this instance from his psiial prudence : he had not 
calculated uu the deep and fervent attachment of the lire tons to their 
national iiide])endence. A violent insurrection was the consequeiice- 
Tlie chief noble's leagued together to resist the ollenBive decree, and 
recalled tli(^ banished dean de Monfort, who landed at St. Maio ui 
August, Id 7b, and was received with transjxjrts of enthusiasm. The 
duke soon found ^iimsclf surroimdcd by a poweifiil army, and, wliat 
was of lar more serious omen for the interests of Charles, all tlie 
Hreton gi-nerals abantfciued the French standard, and declared with 
one voice for the national cause. Even the faithful and highinmded 
Du Ouesclin renounced his ollice as constable, and retiral from court. 
Chuiles saw his error, and condescended to entreat the veteran warrior 
to resume his post ; to this, it seems, he consented, but at the same 
dine steadily refused to draw his sword against liis })iitriot country- 
men. diaries still jx'isisted, with unaccountable obstinacy, m his 
designs ufion Ihittany ; and thecntire^iopiilatioh of the province, upon 
whom he miglit otherwise hfJve counted iis slanch and jHiwerful allies 
against England, was now- hojM'h'Ssly alienated from lus crown. 

Mean \vh lie seiious disturbances had broken out m liaiigiiedoc 
thiougli tlu‘ maladministradou and o])pressiou of the Duke of Anjou, 
'riic revolt was put down with diiliculta, and Die duke jircxxjcded to 
such rnwisuies ul ciuel and inl^derable vengeance, that the king sud- 
deiity recalled him, and ]>la(XMl the guverniiK'iit of the piovince in the 
hands of the C'ount of Foix. The Englisli free (xurqianies t<>ok 
advantiige of tins moment of confusion to seize several towuis and 
castles along the frontier of Languedoc. 'I’hc inbahitants threAV them- 
selves upon Die king’s pio^ection, and eiitreatixf help, and Cliailes 
cliarged the •’Coiij^table Du (lueschn wuth an ejtpexlition for tins 
pur|x>se. In duly, 1380, Du Lrucscliii laid siege to ChaUauneuf de 
liandan, a small town ami fortress bAween Monde and Le Tuy ; here 
he was attacked hf illness, wliich, bclorc^ihe placet e^ipitulated, reductxi 
him to tlie holders of the guivc. The governor liad sworn to sur- 
render to none but the great Constable; and on the day alter Ins doatli 
(duly 13lh, 1380) tjie keys of the castle w^ere bmught into his tent, 
and de()osy.t‘d in silence uiKin the bt^ly of tlie departed Item. The 
h»ss of this illustrious soldier^illed France wdth moimiers. 3die king 
causeii the corpse to be transjKjrted to Paris, where it w^as interred, 
with marks of almost regal honour, among the tombs of the French 
monarclis at St. Dtiins. 

The death of the Constable w^as followed, Iwx) months later, by 
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that of Charles Y. Tiimself. Accordiiig to commoii report, a deadly 
poison had been administered to him in his early youth through the 
unnatural machinations of tlie King of Navarre. A German physi- 
cian arrested the progress of the venom by opc^rung an issue in his 
arm ; fore^valni)lg him that, if at any time the issue should close, 
Ins doath inevitahle A^ithiii iiftcen days. Charles recognised the 
fatal syiiii)lorii wjth tirmness and serenity. lie summoned roimd 
Jn'iJi Ins three brothers and liis brotlier-in-law the Duke of Bourbon, 
and liaving carjK^stly coifmieu<led Ins son Charles to their care atid 
prot(xitioi}, and addu'ssed to them much wise and able counsel on the 
coudilion and government of the kingdom, ho expired at the cli&teau 
of Beiiut(5-sur-Marrie, on the lOth of September, ^380, at the age of 
forty-lour. 

Idle extiaordinary success of Charles V. in winning back so many 
jirovinces of Ins dismembered and desolated empire entitles him to 
rank among the gioat sovuireigns of France. His internal adminis- 
trati'jii wfus that ol a despotic }iririce, sincerely desiring the welfare of 
his countr}', but sei‘king it solely m the uiiclicckod exercise of his 
own arbiti'ary prerogative. Dreading a renewal of liis early troubles, 
Clunk’S convoked the States-General 01113 ^ onw during his reign. Ho 
adopied, as a substitute, ilit* ^iractice of bolding lx 3 ds of justice — 
asseiublies Composed clnefl 3 of tlie miuisteis and onicers of state, wlio 
were coiujielled to register wliaievor lueasutes tliokirig thought jiroper 
to pres(’nt to them, these edicts ac<jiaring tbenceforwaid all the force 
of law, The monarch thus assumed the ]K)\\er of legislation, and 
also that ol levving taxes; usurfiations which necessarily effaced every 
semblance of constitutional liberty. It must lie mentioned, however, 
10 lh (3 honour rif Charh?s, that he never resoiUid to tlie habit of adul- 
terating the coin of the realm, so common among his predec/cssors. 
His financial system vas conducted upon fixed and wise principles, 
every branch of the public ex]ifenditurc Ixung under the jLinsdiction of 
the “court ol aides,” a tribunal created 'for the purpose, which lasted 
down to the Bevoliitioii of 17H9. 

Tills ]irinco gave gieat encouragement to the arts, especially' to 
architecture. Ho built tlie vast and im}H>smg Hotel 8 t. Pol, at Paris, 
which became his fa'souriie j.,’sich‘nce ; and adoni(*d the neiglihourhood 
of the cajiital with several royal cliateaux. He also laid tlie founda- 
tions of the illnjiiieiK’d loitiess of the Bastille.* His acquaintance 
with literature w'as considerable, and he was -an enlightened and 
generous patron of men of hUteis. The royaj libraiy of Paris may 
be said to owe its origin to Charles V. it consisted at his death of 
eomething more Ilian nine hundred volumes — an extensive and valu- 
able collection for tliat age. 


♦ Clomraenced 13G9, termmdted 13£3, 
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CllAVTmi XI 

SErOND PEllTfH) OF THE WARS aViTU ENfiLAKD, CIIAELES VI. AND 
CHARLES VII. A.D. 3o80-JlCl. 

§ 1. A<-cession of Charlfs VI. ; cojitontjoiis for the liogoiioy; tumults m 
runs. §2. l>uke of liurgundy ; delrat of tho Klonush at Eo&o- 

becqup. § ;l. rrojuratioiis a^iiiist tlu* Kiighslu § 4. Cluiilos aj^sumes 
the government. ^5. Hjs illness and insanity; ]>uke of tiinginidy at tlie 
head of atibus. § 0. Animosity between tlie houses of Ihn gundy and 
Orleans; ]tiaee coud tided with England ^ dejiosition of the Viipe lieiiediet 
§ 7. J>eath •!' I'h lip Duke of Ijiirgniidy ; war hotv/een Joliu TWike 
of Ihirguiidy and tlie Duke of Orleans; tTieir pretended i eeonciliatiou ; 
murder of the Duke of Orleans. § 8. Duke of Burgundy at head of 
aflairs. § 9. (^ount d'Armagnac becomes the head of the Oileanist paity. 
§ lO. Civii war. § tl. Ilem'y V. invades Frauen; battle of Agiuooui’t. 
§ 12. Coalition ol' the queen and the Duke of Bid gundy; massacre of the 
Armagnacs. § i;i. Murder of J(#in LMiko of Burgundy at Monteieau. § 14. 
Treaty of Troyes; maniage of lieniy V. witli the Princess Catlierine ; 
death of Ifenry V. ami of Chailcs V], § 15. Begency of the Duke of 
Bedford; accession of CiiARLr.s VJl. § Jtl. Jacqueline Countess of 

Holland; the Constable de Kiehemont. § 17, vSiege of Orleans; Jouiu^q 
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des Harengs.'* §*18. Jeaune Darc» the Maid of Orleans; her success at 
Orleans. § 19, Charles VII, crowned at Keims ; conspiracy against 
Jeanne Oai'c; h ^r capture. §20, Trial, condemnation, and execution 
of .Teaiine Dare, § 21. lie verses of the English in France; treaty ol 
Arras; reconciliation of Charles Yll. and tlie Duke of Burgundy. § 22. 
The “ liccr'cheurs States-Ceneral at Orleans ; creation of standing army. 
§ 2;5. The “ IVaguerie;*"' wise and surcessfiil jjolicy of Chailes VJI. 
§ 24. Organization of the army. § 25. 7’Jic English driven fiom Nor- 
mandy and G.ascony, g 2G. Factious behaviour of the Dauphin; last 
illness and death of Charles Vll. 

f 

§ 1. Charlks VI., suniamed *‘lc or “W oil -beloved,’ 

1380-1422. — The troubled reign of Charleys VI. opened with a 
sharp contention between four ]mnces of the blood, bi.s uncles, for 
the regenc}^ of the kingdom. The young king was not yet twelve 
years old ; and his majoiity had been fixed, by a recent ordinance 
of his father, at the ago of fourteen. Tke royal dukes, or “Sires 
des FTcurs-de-lys,” as they were called, at h^ngth agreed to a com- 
jiromise ; the Duke of Anjou was declared Kogent, while the cnstofly 
of the royal i»erson, and the direction of the household, weio in- 
ti u-sted to the Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon ; the Duke of Berry 
was ajipoiiited governor of liangucdoc and Aquitaine j tlu* sword 
of Couslablo was delivered, according to the dying inj unci ion of 
Charles V., to Olivier de Clisson. 

These ai rangemeuts were sc4rrcoly comi>let<-d when ^ a violent 
jK)pular commotion broke out at Paris. 'I'he Duke of Anjou, a 
man of notorious and rapaciou.s avarice, had seizinl the whole of th(. 
vast treasure amassed by the late king, ns well as the contents of 
the public exchequer ; notwithstanding which he witliheld the pay’ 
due to the troops, upon the pretence that the taxes could not be 
obtained from the jieoplc. The discontented soldiers flocked in 
crowds to Paris, where they committed every kind of excess ; 
the angry popuhicxj rose against them, and furious broils took 
place. Soon the excitement turned against the llcgent, and the 
citizens, headed hy the prev6t des marchands, i)roceoded tumul- 
tuously to the palace, and demanded the abolition of the gabclie, the 
tax on sales, and other obn.,cxiou8 imposts. The terrified duke dared 
not resist ; he jiroinised immediate satisfaction ; and on the Ifith of 
Kcjvomber an edict was published hy which all tlie extraordinary 
taxes and duties, of w'hatcver description, levied since the reign 
of Philip tlie Fair, were absolutely suppressed, and all popular 
]‘ights find liberties anterior to that . uign were declared to be un- 
conditionally re-established. It was evident that such sweeping 
concessions could neither be sincere nor lasting. No less than 
seven fruitless attempts to obtain supplies were made in the course 
of the year 1381 ; and the irritation rapidly sjiread throughout 
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the country, civil strife became every clay mo?e irnmiiient. A 
bloody riot took place at Rouen, in consequence of the projKisal of 
a new duty upon cloth ; the burghers rushed to arms, and, having 
proclaimed a wealthy clothier king of Rouen, insisted on his issuing 
an edict repealing the tax, and holding up the oflicers of the leveniio 
to public execration. ITio unfortunate collectors were*jjliindered, 
insulted, and violently driven from the city ; an altiick was next 
made upon the castle, in which the governor was killeil ; the clergy 
were also assaulted and maltreated. In February, 138w, the young 
king and his j^incles, at the head of an armed body of nobles, pro- 
ceeded to Rouen, and, the gates being opened to them without 
resistance, uuspariag vengeance w^as wreaked upon tl»e insurgent 
citizens. The chief authors of the revolt were executed, and the 
duty upon cloth was levied by threats and force. 

Fmboldcned by this success, the court attempted io enforce at 
I^'iris an excise-duty upon produce exposed for sale in tlie markets. 
The stej) was energetically resisted ; the popular wratli exploded at 
once, and the capital«was in full insurrection. TTio multitude burst 
into the Hotel de Ville, and armed themselves with a quantity of 
leaden maces (maillets) and other weapons which weie there in 
store : with these they attacked and n^urdt'red all the ag<uits of the 
government *upon wliom they could lay bands, and ulterwaids. 
breaking ojxui the iirisou of the Chatelet, releasiul all wlio wore 
confined there, wliethor fur debtor other crimes, llie Maillolin.s, a.s 
they wcio called, not finding an efficient, leader, djsi)ersed, on an 
assurance from the court that tlio obnoxious tax should l^e aban- 
doned, and an aanucsty vfas pfoclaiiued ; but no sooner had the 
ferment subsided than arrests were made iii every part cT Paris, and 
the wretched prisoners, without any public condemnation, were 
de^spalched by a secret and odious mode of ex(‘Cution, — they were 
enclosed in sacks, and thrown at dead of night into the Seine. Tlie 
StatcB-General were now assefubled at Cornpl^^guo^ but the deputie.s 
proved refractiTry, ^nd flatly lefused to sanction even the smallest 
subsidy. Full of susjucion and disaffection^ the Parisians closed 
tlicir gates, barricaded the streets, aifff denied the king entrance to 
his capital. At length an accommodaticy^ was effected througli the 
skilful management of the advocate-general, Jean Desmands ; and, 
in consideration of 100,000 francs ])aid to the insatiable Duke of 
Anjou, it was agreed ^th at no further proceedings should })c taken 
on account ^f the late insurrection. P(‘aoe was thus restored, and in 
May, 1382, the king, attended by his uncles, re-entered Paris. 

§ 2. Immediately after this pacification Louis of Anjou, who had 
been adopted by his cousin Joanna Queen of Naples as successor to 
her throne, quitted Paris, and proceeded, with a brilliant train and 
an army of tliirty thousand men, towards Ids new dominions. In 
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Italy lio wa3 vigorously o])posecl by iiis competitor Charles of 
Durazzo, heir of a collateral branch of the lioiise of Anjou j and 
after obtaining some successes the duke died suddenly in 1S84. 

1’he chief direction of a hairs in France now devolved ujion Philip 
JTuke of Bui gundy, the ablest of the three royal brothers; and his 
first cxeiejst3 of power was to engage in the civil contest which had 
been waged for tAvo years jiast in Inlanders. The duke had married 
the liciress of that great province, and was naturally interested in 
quelling this dangerous sedition, wliich threatened to end in revo- 
lution. Count I^ouis of Flanders was at this time besieging the 
la^voltcd city of Ghent ; the burghers, headed by the famous Philip 
v’an Artovohlo, attacked and tobilly defeafijd him- at Beverhout, and 
the count, Hying in disguise to Bruges, seemed on the [loint of being 
dispossessed of his donunioiis. He implored his son-in-law the 
Duke of Burgundy to marcli to his relief; the duke proposed the 
exjH^dition to the young king; and Charles, joyously welcoming 
the op])ortunity of making his first essay in arms, hurried on the 
military prejiaratioiis, and entered Flanders at the head of his forces 
in Novcinher 1382. The retd commander of the ro3^al arm 3^ Avas 
the Constahle Olivier de Clisson. Philip vjm Aitevoldo marched 
against them with fii‘t3^ thou.^nd Flemings, and a terrible battle was 
fought on the 28t.h of November a't the village of lloosehekc or 
Ilosebrcque, in which the French were comi)loUdy victorious. The 
struggle lasted only half an hour, but in that hrief.^spaco the 
carnage w'as immense ; twcnt3^-five thousand Flemings perished in 
the field; Artevelde himself Avas among the slain, surrounded by 
the Avhole dnnsion foiiued b3^ the citizens of Ghent, eight thousand 
strong, Avlnch Avas cut otf to a man, 

^i’lie victory of Bosebecijiiti Avas in reality a triumph of royal and 
feudal j)Ower over the cause of popular libcrt3’ ; and its corise- 
(pienccs w'cre not h'ss sensibly felt at Paris than in Fianders. 
Charles re-entered France Avith ]mi]>ose3 of merciless severitAr 
against his Tobellioiis capital. The gates, clujins, and barricades 
Avere IhroAvu doAvn at-his apx>roac]i, and the burgesses were required 
to surrender their arms ; the Constable and his officers then occu- 
pied all the militaiw posl-ji'o^and the blood3' AA'oik of the executioner 
began. No loss than throe hundred of tlio principal inhabitants 
died u^>on the scaflold ; among them Nicholas Ic Flamand, formerly 
a distinguished ])artizan of Etienne Marcel,, and the Advocate- 
<Tcneral Jean Desmarets, a long-tried, able, and faithful servant of 
the CroA\m. At the same time tlic ^umiciiial liberties of the city 
Avere siimiuaril3" vvit}idrawn,it8 magistrates were replaced by officers 
named by^ the prtivdt- royal, and the detested gabelle, the duty on 
the sale of wine and other commodities, and the rest of the latel3r 
abolished taxes, were reimposed in all their force. After this 
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exhibition of unmeasured tyranny the king consented, at the inter- 
cession of his uncles, to extend his ro 3 ^al pardon to bis terror- 
stricken subjects, upon payment of tlic exorbitant fine of 900, OOU 
francs. Similar scenes wore enacted at Keirns, Troj^es, Chalons, 
Orleans, and throughout the north of France. * 

Thus was democracy once more crushed in Fiance benenth the 
iron heel of despotism. The people, destitute of intelligent leaders, 
wavered and succumbed in the moment of danger, and became 
forthwith the prey of an implacable court an<j a rapacious and 
brutal arisUmracy. The degradation and misery in which the lower 
classes were naw jdunged bore their natural fruit in the savage and 
calamitous civil wars of the latter part of this distracted reign. 

§ 3. Louis Count o4 Flanders expired in January, 1384. Ilis 
only daughter Marguerite was married to I’hilip the Hold, Duke of 
Hurgund\% wlio now succeeded to tlie ample possessions f>f tiiat 
house, including Flanders, Artois, the counties of Rhetel and Nevers, 
aiiJ other territories^ in Chamj‘agne. To these were soon added the 
duch^^ of Brabant ; and, with the gi-cat fief of Burgund}^ tlie duke 
thus owned an extent of dominion which made him one of the most 
powerfid of Euroiieau sovereigns. The now count forthwith coii- 
oluded a pacification with th <4 people ^f Ghent, and was recognised 
throng] loiit the province. 

Having married his eldest son to the daughter of Duke Albert of 
Bavaria, the Duke of Burgundy was induced to propose to liia ro 3 \'il 
ncpiiew an alliance with another ja-incess of the same family, Isa- 
bclia, daughter of Duke Skiphoi* of Bavaria. Isalxdla was hronghl 
to France upon pretence of a pilgrimage to Amiens in the summer 
of 1383 ; here she was pnisented to the .young king, wlio was greatly 
struck by Iver attractions. Tlie marriage w'as celebrated in the 
catliodral of Amiens ot» the I7lh of July, only four daj^s after tbeii 
first interview. Charles Y.«liad expressed a desire that his sou 
should connect* himself by marriage with Germany, in order to 
secure for France a Valuable allj' against the English. Little did he 
foresee the train of disaster and calanaity which w^ould be entailed 
on his kingdom by ©leans of this ill-starrcnl union. 

In the following yeiir, 1380, preparatiLUis were made on a gigantic 
scale for the invasion of England. Shijis were eipiippod, forming an 
almost countless flotilla, in all the eeajiorts from Cadiz to the shores 
of Prussia: Froissart 'states that near fourteen lumdrtd vessels were 
assemble<l in^the harbour of Sluys m the month of September, A 
prodigious land force wiis collected at the same place ; everything 
announceij an expedition destined utterly to overwhelm the hated 
English, and reducci the island to a state of vassalage to France. 
But by a strange scries of fatalities this mighty movement passed 
away without result. The king loitered on his journey, and did not 
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join bis rinny tilUthc close of Septen^ber ; the Constalilc dc Clisson, 
sailing from Hrittany, was driven by a teiiiix'st ni'on the coast of 
Elngland, and, having lost many of his ships, aV last reached Slu}s 
with difliculty, deejdy mortith d by his disaster ; the Duke of Berr;v, 
who from the beginning had shown a disinchratjon to tlic pr(»jcct, 
purjxjsely delayed his arrival at the rendezvous until tlie season vlis 
so far advanced as to render it unwise to put to sea. 'Jlie scheini' 
was abandoned for this year ; and the soldiers, dismissed without 
payment, harassed and pillaged the whole (Country on thoir road 
homew^ards. Idic English, watching their opportunity, now hurt* 
dowm uixm the Flemish coast, attackt>d tlic French tlwt, burned 
and captured a great part of it, and set sail for their own shores laden 
w’ith a rich spoil. 

The descent upon Phigland was again agitated in the spring of 
13H7, hut was frustrated by the iK.u*soiial enmity of the Duke of 
Brittany and the (Jonstablc. When the armament was on the point 
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of sailing, the duke treacherously decoyed De Clisson into one of his 
castles near Vannes, from which be was liberated only at the price 
of an extortionate ransom. The Constable hastened to make hie 
comi)laint to the king, and the duke was compelled eventually to 
give ample satisfaction ; but this second miscarriage* caused ti>e 
design upon England to be finally laid aside. 

The year 1388 was wasted in an ill-planned a))d unsuccessl'nl 
ex])cdition against the Duke of Gueldres, who had sent Charles an 
insolent defiance. The king forced his vassal to make a verbal 
submission, *but the French army suffered severely in returning 
lionie, and regained Champagne in a state of miserable disorder and 
distress. 

§ 4. 'J'Lc whole blanJe of this disgraceful failure, as well as of 
other public niisfortunes, was popularly attributed to the mala<l- 
luiii is t ration of the royal dukes; and Charles had no sooner entered 
Heims than he found himself besieged by entreaties that they nnglit 
be dismissed from power. The Cardinal-bishop of Laon iirgc^d at 
the. coiuicil-lxjiU'd that the king, who bad now attameJ his onc^- 
and-twi'iitieth year, ought to take into his own hands the reins 
of goi'ernment, independently of all cmitrol. Gharlcs acted on tins 
; and •having graciously^tliankecl his uncles of Burgnmly and 
Berry for their care of his person, and their laborious services to tlie 
state, intimated that henceJbrth he should not require their aid m 
the direction of affairs. The princes did not venture to resist, and 
immediaicly withdrew from courc, leaving however behind them a 
Uirnble exarnjile of the Tevenf^e of disapjiointed ambition. The 
Bisho}) of Laon, the same day on which they quitted Kenns, was 
found dead, \vith manifest marks of liaving been carried ofi“ by 
poison. ^ 

The chief ufiices of government were now bestowed on several able 
ministers of the jireciHling reign — the Constable de (fiisson, Bureriu 
de la Bivicirc, dc Nogent, Arnaud de Corbie. They pursuefi 

a very diflbrent |)olicy ; maiiv useful and impjrtant reforms were 
published, oppressive taxes were redul5!bd and repealed, and a tmet 
was concluded witJi 4^ng]and for three yeiyril. The king, hov cver, (b<- 
jilayi'd no taste or capacity for affairs of state. He Wamo move anti 
more absorbed in frivolous amusements, ostentatious festivities, and 
sensual pleasures. Three years jjassed in comparative tranquilliTy, 
during which the kmg’s uncles remained entirely excluded from 
power. They lost no opfiort^nity of ridiculing and vililying the 
ministers, whom they .styled the marmoitsats or monkeys; and at 
length, weaned and exiisperatcxl, they leagued witli tlie Duke ot 
BiUtan3’, the avowed and inveterate enemy of De Clisson, for the 
ptirjxjse ol effecting the disgrace of the Constable and their own lein 
statement in authontj^. 

a 2 
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It so happened that a young relation of the Duke of Brittany, 
Pierre do Craon, had been lately banished from court, for hia inms- 
crction in revealing to the young Duchess of Orleans, Valentine 
Visconti, an intrigue carried on by her husband, the king’s brother, 
'this noblen^an now willingly listened to proposals of revenge u}x>d 
D e Clissoii, whom he regarded as the author of his dismissal ; and 
one night in June, 13i)2, he waylaid the Constable with a band of 
bravtts, on his return from an entertainment at the |>aJace, and, 
assanltmg him liiriously, left him for dead in tlie street. ^J'hc 
wounded man however had fallen against tlie door of a baker’s shoj), 
wineh w'as hastily opened from within by tlii^ owner, and the 
assiissma were thus unable to despatch their victim. De Craon 
esca])od to the court of his confederate the Dtlke of Brittany. 

Thci king w^as irritated beyond measure by this daring outrage 
upon one of the liiglicst functionaries of the state, and swore that it 
shoulJ be signally avenged. The Duke of Brittany was required 
to arrest the traitor I’ierre de Craoii, and scud him furthwitlf to 
Pans. I'he duke liad the impudence to reply that he knew notlung 
either of tlic offender or of his offence, and therefore hcggcti to he 
held excused from olieying th^ royal command. Still more indignant 
at this monstrous iiilsehood, Charles* gave orders for cUfesemhling an 
army, ain't, altliough at the time in an enfeebled state of health, set 
out from Paris, accomiianied by liis brother the Duke of Orleans, the 
Dtike of Bourbon, and bis chief nobles and counsellors, and took 
tli(‘ road to fliittany. 

§ 5. d'he king was detained throti w e^s bj^ illness at Le Mans. 

( >n llie ruli of August lie mounted his horse, contiary to tlie .'^dvicc 
of his physicians, and procectled through the forest of liO Mans, in 
tlie direction of Angers. The day w’as intciisiily sultiy, and the 
king, already wcal^ened by disease, suffered mucii from the scorching 
rays of an almost vertical sun. yiiddenly a man of wild and fero- 
cious aspect, bare-headed and bare-leggcd, started from behind a lr(*e, 
seized the king's bridle, and exclaimed, in a lorrftile voice, “ Hide on 
no further, () king! return,^ diou art betrayed!” The attendants 
came up and drove off* nitruder, but lie jontinued to follow 
Cliailes at some distance, shouting wuth redoubled energy and fury, 
“Thou art betrayed, thou art betrayed!” The king, astounded 
and bewildered, nevertlieless ]>ursued bis route. Soon aflcr’svards 
one of his pages, who had fallen asleep in his saddle, dropped his 
lance, which struck u]xin the steel helpet of his ot>mpanion. Startled 
by the sound, which seemed to his morbid fancy to confirm tlie 
threatening waniiug he had just heard, the unhappy Clmrles now 
lost all self-oontrol, drew his sword, attacked the pages, whom he no 
longer recognised, and, after severely wounding several persons of his 
escort, spurn*!! his liorse against the Duke of Orleans, ff’bc duke fled 
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in terror ; and the Duke of Burgundy, perceiving that the king 
was bereft of his senses, ordered him to be secured, which, when the 
paroxysm had exhausted his strength, was at length effected. Charles 
was disarmed, and carried back to Lo Mans in a state of unconscious 
lethargy. ^ 

The physicians were at fii*Bt of opinion that the king’s seizure was 
mortal and his end apiiroaching ; but a favourable change took place 
on the third day, Charles recovered his senses, and to a certain 
extent the use of his reason, but never so as to be ctipable of sus- 
tained effort or close application. For tho rest of his life his con- 
dition was one of cluonic iml>ecility, varied by occasional fits of 
])aasionato frenzy, lind sometimes, but more rarely, by lucid rational 
iiikjrvals. ^ 

Tins calamity naturally caused an immediate change of jx^litical 
admans tj'af-ion. Tlie Duke of Burgundy was rcjjlaccd at tho head ot 
ailairs ; the I^uke of Orleans, who alone could have contested the 
IKj^t, being set aside for want of ago and exporionce. Two of the 
late uiiiiistera were Thrown into the Bastille. Olivier de Chsson was 
m-red before the parliament fur malversation and embezzlement, cxni- 
demued to a severe fine, deprived of his ollice as Constable, and 
exiled into Brittany. • 

§ 6. The king’s health, which had continued gradually to improve, 
suffered a serious relapse in Jaa’^'iry, 131)3. On the occjxsion of tho 
marriage one of the ladies of the queen’s household a grand 
masked ball was given at court m which Charles, with five of his 
nobles, disguised tlu'mselvqg as sg!,vages, in close-fitting dresses covered 
with j)itch and knv to resemble ham. The young Duke of Orleans, 
cxcifed no doubt by wnio, a])i>roached these giotcsquc figures with a 
liglitcd torch, and, either accidentally or from wanton love of mischief, 
set their combustible costume in a blaze. I’he king was Ibitunate.ly 
standing apart, and the Duchess of lierry liurnqfl him out of the 
hall. Four of the uuhicky maskers were burnt to deatli ; one saved 
his hfe by tluowing himself into a large tub of water which ha])])ened 
to be at hand. 

The shock occasioned by tbis accidi^ produced a violent return of 
the king’s malady. The royal suffcrer^lb tally lost his memory and 
all consciousness of his ixisition. He cimceived a strong aversion 
against tho queen ; he ceased to recognise his children ; and the 
only person who retained any influence or control over him was his 
sistcr-in-lavw the Duchess of Orleans, fl'hat princess wjis distinguisheil 
by her amiable temjxir, ainl* the chanu of her graceful manners ; 
these exercised their natural ascendency over the diseajecid mind of 
Charles ; but the jealousy of Ukj rival faction, and the narrow suiku*- 
stition of the times, ascribed tlie result to soi-cery and magic, and 
the Duke of 13uigundy took advantage of tlie tKipular clamour to 
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banish the accomplished Valentine from comt. Tliis step greatly 
inflamed the growing animosity between the houses of Bui'gundy 
and Orleans. 

During a temporary restoration to reason Charles concluded, in 
1390, a defiijiite treaty of peace with England. Kicliard II. demanded 
the hand of the Princess Isabella, a child scarcely more than W'ven 
years old ; and the csi)ousals were celebrated at an interview Avhich 
;ook place Ixitween the two monarchs near Calais. The term of this 
pacihoation was fixed at twenty-eight ytiars ; it lasted in reality hr tie 
niOKJ than six. . 

Alx)ut the same time Charles made a laudable a^temi)! to heal 
the scandalous schism which for near twenty yeai^ had afflicled the 
church. A council was held at the IJotcd^ Saint-Pol, which pro- 
nounced, in accordance with the decision of the University ol Pans, 
that the jxiace of tlie church would be best secured by the resigna- 
tion of both the rival pojics, Boniface TX. and l^enedict Xlll. A 
splendid embassy, composed of the three royal Dukes of Orlea,ns, 
Beiry, and Burgundy, with several prelates, dtx5tors, and ofiicers of 
state, now proceeded to Avignon to notify to Benedict XTII. — tlie 
slcrn and inflexible Pedro do Luna — the dctemiination of the council. 
Benedict entertained tlicm at* first with fair promises, ».which v\'oro 
soon exchanged for excuses and evasions, and at last ho plainly 
aiiuouuccd to the commissioners his refusal to resign. 1'wo 3 ’t‘ar 8 
later a second council of the French church met at Paris, when it 
was resolved to withdraw the kingdom from the obedience of Bene- 
dict; and as he still refused to subrnit, asserted liis exclusive 
claims in the most resolute teiTns, a military force was sent fo 
A\'igiiOri under Marshal Boucicaut, winch blockaded the J*ope in his 
own jtalace. lie remained there a close prisoner for upwards ol iour 
yeais. 

§ 7. The oiienivg of the fifteenth century found Franco prostrate 
under a comjlication of evils which threatened to destroy all settled 
government Jind to sap the very foundations uf\-!uciet.y. Notwith- 
standing the king’s mcapacitjr. no regency had been legally apiKjinted ; 
and file struggles of the rival factions — those of tj^ie queen, the Duke 
of Puirguiidy, and the Dukfl of Orleans — engendered general anaichy 
and confusion. The Duke of Orleans displayed, as he grew u{> to 
manhood, a turbulent, reckless, and dissolute character; and fresli 
grounds of discord continually arose to aggra^\lte his feud with the 
Duke of Burgundy, which liecamc mortal and irreconcilable. During 
the absence of his antagonist in Flaiid^->s the Duke of Orkians came 
to Paris surrounded by a niunerous body of knights and armed 
retainers, who took up their quarters round his hotel. I’he Duke ol 
Burgundy soon arrived at the head of an equally threatening force. 
The capital was in oonsternation. Eveiy moment a collision wag 
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exj-KJOted/ which might usher in a desolating Civil war. After a 
lengthened suspense the two piiiices were induced, by the earnest 
intercession of tiie queen, to consent to a formal reconciliation in 
January, 1402; but no sooner had the Duke of Burgundy quitted 
Paris than the Duke of Orleans, profiting by one of the king’s 
intervals of reason, procured an edict by which ho vras at the 

head of the financial administration, and for two months the whole 
]K>\ver of the state w^as in liis hands. The return of the Duke of 
Tiurguudy at once re-established his authority ; but within two yeai-s 
he was suddenly attacked by a contagious disease at Brussels, and, 
having lieen conveyed to his chdteau of Halle in Hainauli, expired 
there in April, 14D4, in the seventy-third year of his age. Phili]) 
of Burgundy possessed many admirable qualities, and his loss was 
deeply and generally Tamented. Ills great fault was a boundless 
[Prodigality. His pompous and extravagant luxury caused him con- 
tinual embarrassment, and he died overwhelmed with debt. 

'I'he administration of affairs was now once more seized by Louis 
oi OrleiiiiS, He made a coalition W'itli the queen and her party, and 
this union of interests gave them a decided preponderance in the 
sti\te. But an opi>onent quickly iqipearod who was destined to 
bring to a fatal crisis the deadly enryity which had so long reigned 
between the rival houses ; ilfis was John, snvnamed sans Peiir, wlio 
had just succeeded his father as Duke of Burgundy. Inheriting all 
the ainbjtion and coinage of I’hilip Ic Hardi, Jemi sans Peur was 
[)ossossed of an unscmpulous audacity which hesitated at no act ol 
violence, cruelty, or revenge; P.nd ajiart from other giievanccs, he 
had susl allied at the haiuts of f)ie libertine Duke c»f Orleans a private 
injury which w\'is not likely to be forgiven. Their quarrel burst 
fuith at the beginning of 1405, on the occasion of a new tax or 
subsidy k’vied by the Duke of Orleans. The Duke of Burgundy 
declared that, w’hether authorized or not by the rest of the council, lie 
would take care that the irrfliost should lx*, fiaid ^y none of his owui 
subjects, aTuP abijuptly quitted Paris. ^J’his conduct procured him 
ciedit with the lower classes, who regarded him henceforth as their 
protector and champion, ddio inisgo>^%riirncnt of the party in jxiw'cr 
became in the cfnfise of a few^ months sf notorious and insujiixirtable, 
that the didte received an urgent summons from the king to return 
and resume Ins place in the council. He marched to Paris escorted 
by eight huiitlred lienees, and learned on his arrival there that the 
queen and»thc Duke of Orleans had taken flight to Melun, leaving 
orders that the Dauphin, child of nine ye.ai*s old, slioiild follow^ 
them. Joan sans Peur ixissesscd himself of the person of the young 
prince, “and, entering Paris, took up his residence at the Louvre, thus 
remaining undisputed master of the capital. Uixin an apfieiil to an 
assembly of notables, the duke’s acts w^ere fully ratified ; and he w'as 
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placed, by unanimAis consent, at the bead of the goveniment. His 
first care was to put Paris in a state of defence, by repairing the city 
gates and suspending heavy chains across the streets. Many of the 
civic X)rivilegcB were restored ; and the burghers were encouraged to 
arm, hostilities being now deemed inevitable. 

'l%e Duke' of Orleans assembled his trooj^s, crossed the Seine, and 
took post at Charenton. The Duke of Burgundy an-ayed his forces 
at Argenteuil. The Oiieanist banner bore the device of a knotted 
club, with the motto “ Je I’envie the Burgundian emblem was a 
cjirpenter’s plane, with the legend “Je le tiens.’^ The Wders how- 
ever shrunk at the last moment from the desperate issue of a battle. 
The Duke of Berry interposed, and after eight dsiys of negociation 
an arrangement was effected at Yincennes; the two dukes agreed to 
dismiss their hired bauds, and to divide the government between 
them. Tlie queen now made her entry into Paris with great jx)mp, 
siiiTOunded by the princes and a brilliant court. The rival dukes 
gave every outward token of restored confidence and amity, evpii 
sharing the same couch at night ; but the extreme care whicli each 
bestowed in fortifying his hotel, and guarding against Binqirise, 
betrayed the dee]i distrust concealed beneath the mask of recon- 
ciliation. n 

Events were hastening to a cat4isttoi>ho. It was evident that 
the corik'St had hmg passed the bounds of pissihle adjustment, and 
that one or oilier of the combatants must finally siicciiml. Their 
disputes at the council-board became every da}^ more fierce and 
rancorous; but an illness of tlie Duke ofprleaus in the course of 
the autumn occasioned once more a renewal of amicable professions. 
On the 20tli of November, 1407, tJie two cousins hixird mass 
and partook of the Holy Sacrament together at the chinch of the 
Augustins. Never was there a blacker instance of sacrilegious 
hyixKJiiay. At the very moment when he thus profaned the moat 
solemn rile of Christianity, Jean sans Peur had deliberately doomed 
Ins enemy to a bloody and violent death. 

The Duke of Orleans went every evening to visit the queen, then 
rcco^^eriug from her confinemeht. On the 23rd of November a false 
mt^sage was sent to him *<10 the qiieorfs residence, requiring hia 
immediate attendance on tbo king at the Hotel Saint-I\)l. The 
duke set out, followed by two servants, and when near the Porte 
Barbette was suddenly at tricked by a band of ass.assins, whoso leader, 
shouting, “ a inert, a niort ! *’ struck him so furiously with an axe 
tliat one of his hands was severed at tba wrist. A second blow laid 
o])en liis skull and di\sJicd him to the ground, where tlio ruffians 
scKin despatched him witli horrible mutilation. 

§ 8. ^riio aiithorsliip of this jxirlentous crime remained for a short 
time doubtful. The Duke of Burgundy ai->pcared not less i)ro- 
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foundly shocked than others. He attended the funeral of his victim, 
and even held the pall in company with the otiier princes. Blood is 
said to have flowed from the corpse on his api>roach. Suspicion fell 
at first upon a gentleman of the deceased duke's household, whose 
wife he had corrupted ; but justice soon discovci-od thg right track, 
ftnd the provost of Paris announced to the council that he had no 
doubt of being able to arrest the murderers, jjrovided ho were 
authorized to search the Hdtcl d’Artois, the residence of the Duke 
of Burgundy. The conscience-stricken duke changed colour and 
became much agitiiteii. On being questioned t)y the King of Sicily, 
he plainly avowed that, yielding to the instigation of iho evil one, 
he had aiused tlftj deed to be committed. Recovering however his 
natural audacity, he j^esented himself the next day at tlie council- 
chamber ; but the Dulio of BeiTy resolutely opposed his entrance. 
Jean sans Tear instaiitly took horse, and, in spite of a brisk pursuit, 
gained the frontier fortress of Jkipamne, uiienco lie coiilinucd Ins 
flight to ijillc. 

It 13 a [laiiiful illustration both of the character of the Duke of 
Oiiaaiis and of tlie depraved morals of the age, that tliis atrocious 
murder not onlj" roused no pipular indigriatipii, but was generally 
applauded gud even justified, Aflci^sorae futile dcnioiistiations the 
assassins were allowed to go iinjiuiiished. The widowed Duchess 
Valentino came, with her chilhen, to throw bc'rself at the foot of 
Charles, find demand vengeance for her liushand’s blood ; but lh(‘ 
monarch could do no more tfirn assure hei- of his S} inpatby, and 
repeat vam jironns(‘s of s^tisfagl ion. Tlie Duke of Buigundy soon 
reai>\X!aiod at Paris, escorted by eight hundred genllemcn ainl a 
eonsulerabh'. armed iorce, and roacluMl his hotel annd the accliuna- 
tions and congratulations ot tlie jx^ople, n'lie n('Xt day, March 8, 
1408, at a gieat assembly of princes, nobh’S, cleriry, and burgesses, 
held at the Hotel Saint -Bq!, Jean Petit, a I'^aiHCiscan monk and 
celebrated doctor of tlie Soilionne, apix*ared as the duke’s advocate, 
and oficred an elaborate vindication of Ins eondnet. '^I'he orator 
maintained, witli much pdantic dj.«i?liiy of logic and learning, that 
the Duke ol Orleans was a tyrant, a traitor, and a heretic ; that on 
all these grounds he descrvtd death; afifl that, whether as regarded 
Ood, the king, or the nation, it was not only a lawdul but a laudable 
deed to rid the w^oild of such a vile olfendcr. The assemhly listened 
in silence. No one* ventured to gainsay this extraordinai'v line of 
defence, 'J*he duke became a second time dictator ; and his fii'st act 
was to force the unhappy ClSirles to issue a public declaration that 
he retained no displetisurc against hia dear cousin of Burgundy tor 
having caused the assassination of Ids brother. 

Shortly aftoi-Avauls Jean sans Peur was summoned to the Low 
Countries, to suppress a sudden revod of the ijeople of Liege ; and 
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liis oppon^ts at Paris profited by his absence to attempt a reactica. 
The queen, who had retired with the Dauphin to Mehm, entered 
the capital on tlie 26th of August, attended by the l^ukes of Berry, 
Bourbon, and Brittany, with three thousand men-at-arms. In an 
assembly held by the Dauphin, the Abb^ de Seriay pronounced a 
solemn refutation of the discourse of Jean Petit ; and the Duchess 
of Oilcans was assured that the parliament would execute speedy 
and amj)le justice in her behalf. The duke’s letters of pardon were 
revoked, and he was summoned to appear and make answer before 
the jiarliament to all charges brought against him. * 

But meanwhile the duke was victor in the sanguinary battle of 
Hasbain (Sept. 23, 1408), and his enemies, on the first tidings Oi 
tliis decisive success, renounced all thouglijs of prosecuting their 
designs oi' vengeance. In November lie returned triumiiluintly to 
Paris, and found that the adverse party had tied on his approach, 
'llio queen and the princes, carrying with them the imbecile icing 
and the Dauphin, had retired to Tours. Valentine of (Orleans f^^ll 
ill at Biois, and died there within a few weeks, of Sisaiipointmeut and 
a broken lieart. 

§ 9. The parties now found it mutually advisable to negotiate ; and 
at an interview held in the cathedral of Chartres m Marc^, 1409, tlie 
Duke of Burgundy received from Charles a full pardon for the bloody 
dei'd which had been committed, as be maintained, “ for the welfare 
of the king and the kingdom;” after which the young 'princ(\s of 
Orleans were constrained to go through the farce of rccoiiciliatioii 
with tlieir fatlier’s murderer. <■ 

liiis transaction, aptly designated “la paix foun-ee *’ (hasty or 
patched-iq) j>eace), caused general demonstrations of joy ; but no one 
believed that the dissensions of the state were efi'octually healed. 
The immtjdiate result was to throw the government still more 
absolutely into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy. 'The duke 
liad also tlie address to conclude a secret alliance with the sensual 
and despicfible Queen Isabella, and by this means secured the 
guardianshii) and direction^ of the young Dauphin, as w^dl as 
complete ]X)w^cr over the person of the king, h'he opposite }>a]‘fy 
w'cre not Ixilundhand in tiEtiiing measures of self-defence. In 1410 
a league was organized at Gien, between the young Duke Charles 
of Orleans and his brother, the Dukes of Berry, Bourbon, and Brit- 
tany, the (’ount Bernard d’Armagnac, and tbs Constable d’Albret, 
with the avowtxi object of overtlirowdng the Duke ofi Burgund y ; 
and from this time must be dated ‘die undisguised outbreak of 
civil w'ar. The Count d’Armagnac, a tiistinguisbcd nobleman of 
Languedoc, whoso daughter had just been married to the Duke of 
Orleans, became the acknowdedged chief of tlie new confederacy ; and 
the jiartizans of tiie house of Orleans were henceforth known by 
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his name. He was a man of eminent ability, iTrllliant courage, and 
mature experience, in every way qualified for such a post. He 
collected a large force in Gascony, where he enjoyed vast influence ; 
auxiliary bands were raised in Poitou, Auvergne, Touraine, and 
Brittany ; and the army of the Annagnacs marched towards Paris, 
No engagement however took place this year. The Amiagnacs 
cruelly ravaged the whole country np to the gates of Paris ; but the 
Duke of Burgundy, though his force was superior, hesitated to attack 
them, and a second illusory treaty was made in Novemlier, 1410, 
at the chateau of Bicetre. Next year hostilities W(3re renewed. ^I'he 
allied princes sent a violent letter of defiance to the Duke of 
Burgundy, ajul tbuk the road to the capital, resolved to strike a 
vig(jrous blow for its ppsscssion. Meanwhile the Parisians had risen 
In terror, and organized for their defence a sort of civic guard 
called the mi lice royale, composed of the very dregs of the populace, 
and commanded by the butcher Legoix, a surgeon named Jean 
d{^ Troyes, the skinner Caboche, and the executioner Capehiche.* 
The Cabochieiis (sd they were styled) were soon masters of Paris ; 
and their reign was marlnxl by the most hideous atrocities. Every 
one who chanced to offend them was stigmatized as an Armagnac, 
and plund<;i-ed, persecuted, and miifdered without remorse. I’he 
army of the princes however oveqiowerod this horde of brigands, 
and, occupying St. Denis and S . Cloud, ponretl into the city, which 
became ^ frighiiid scene of iiconce, havoc, and confusion. A royal 
pr(/clamati()n now declared the princes guilty of high tri.*ason, and 
banished them horn the* kingdom ; but the Duke of Biinmndy, 
at length malNing his ap]x;araiicc before the ca})ital, with a strong 
auxiliaiy foico of English lancc«, successfully athickcd the Armugmic 
position at St. Cloud, cut to pieces twelve hundred knights or 
gentlemen of tin dr partv, and forced them to retreat jircicipitatcdy 
to Orleans. 'I’he most merciless vengeance follow<*d this trium])h of 
the Burgundians. The streets of Paris ran in torrents with the 
blood of tlic Arinftgnacs. NumlK'rs died in the prisons by torture^, 
starvation, or disease ; their property was confiscated ; their corpses 
were ahiindonod ty the di>gs and swinb in the common ditches and 
sewt3rs. ^ 

§ 10. The Orlcanist party, thus driven to desjxu'ation, naturally 
bc'gan to turn their eyes and hopes towards England. Negotia- 
tions were entered wito with Henry IV,, and in May, 1412, it was 
arrangexi that the princes and their adherents should assist the 
English king to recov^cr all tBc ancient possessions of his predecessors 
In the south of Fmnce ; in rettu'n for which Henry engaged to ]>lacc 

^ They were members of the ancient corporation of hoti hers, which pofr 
(jessed at that time great credit and powei. The tower St. Jaaine;.-ia- 
Boucherie in£U‘ks the site of then chief establishment at J^ans. 
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at their disposal a force consisting of a thousand men-at-arms and 
three thousand bowmen, paid in advance. 

The despatch containing this treaty was intercepted in Noimandy, 
and ijublicly read before the council of state at the Hotel Saint-Pol. 
It excited e:ytrem 0 indignation, and the king, just then in a some- 
what improved state of hcaltli, announced his determination to 
mjirch instantly against the rebellious traitors who would tlius sell 
France to lier inveterate foes. The war which followed was marked 
by the same scenes of cruelty and bloodshed. The Cabochiens again 
rose in Paris, and j>er{X5trated dreadful crimes. At length, in 1414, 
the Dauphin, to the great discontent of the other princes, made pro- 
posals of accommodation to the Duke of Burgundy. His overtures 
were accepted, and, upon the nominal condition of asking the king's 
pardon, the duke wiis permitted to retain all his possessions. He 
was prohibited, however, from coming to l^aris without the royal 
command ; and the Arinagnacs remained completely masters of the 
government. 

§ 11. Both parties in the strife had made applications in turn to 
England. Henry V., a young, talented, and ambitious monarch, 
could not resist the Uimptation to renew against France the ancient 
pretensions of his family, at tfeis melancholy crisis of her fortunes. 
During the negotiations at Arras, Henry sent ambassadors to assert 
foimally his do ini to the French crown, and to demand iho hand of 
the Princess Catherine in marriage, together 'with the restitution of 
all the provinces ceded by the treaty of Bretigny, and of Normandy 
iu addition. War was tbe altornativo. Bpeh vvius the degraded state 
of France, tliat ilie Daupliiii dared not ans\vei* this insolent mes- 
Siige by a bold defiance ; ho offered Henry the hand of the princess, 
with a handsome dowry in money, and the whole of Aquitaine and 
Limousin; but this proposition was pirempturily rejected, and the 
English kmg prepared to prosecute his claim in arms. 

Landing at the mouth of the Seine on the 14t]i of August, 1415, 
Henry invested Haifleur, which surrendered aite a mon ill’s siege. 
But tiie invader was prevented from following uji lus sikxjoss ; 
dysentcTy broke out iu tbe ^English catrii), and Plenry, finding liis 
forces Lamentably reduced,^ Vesolved to abandon Hurt. her 02x?ratiorjH 
for thi.s year ; he then dirt^jtod his inarch northwards through Pon- 
thieu and Picardy, intending to take up winlxir (piarters at Calais. 

Tlie royal army of Franco was comjKised almost entirely of the 
partizans of the house of Orleans; the Duke of Burgmidjkpixiserving, 
either from s])ite or by the king’s command, a sullen neutrality. 
Constable d’Albret had ailloctod about sixty thousand men, com- 
manded, under him, by the Dukes of Orleans, Anjou, Alenvon, and 
Bourbon, and the veteran Marshal Boucicaut. It was resolved to 
intercept the retreat of the Englislnand give them battle on the line of 
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the Somme. For this piirjwse the Constable maj'ched to Abbeville, 
and gave orders that every point where the river could he crossed 
should be strongly occupied. After vainly attempting to j-ms at 
Blanchelacho and at Pont Ih?my, Henry ascended the Somme, and 
at length discovered an unguarded ford at Bethencount near Ham ; 
here, on the 1 9th of October, he transferred his whole army to the 
right bank of the river. Such was the want of vigilance among the 
French, that tlic Coustiihlo received no notice of the ftfissiige of the 
enemy until the diOicult operation had been salely completed. No- 
thing remained but to select a position foragencml engagement; and 
the Constable again showed Ins incapacity by drawing up his army 
on a narrow plain*betwccn tlie villages of Agtncourt and Tramecoiirt, 
flanked on eitlicr sido»by a thick wood, which prevented him fiom 
deploying his forces and making full use of his cavalry. ^J'he 
English reached the ground on the evening of the 24th of October, 
and spent the night, which was cold and rainy, in devotional 
exorcises. On the 25th, after a fruitless endeavour to iKigotiate, the 
battle began by a Iremendous discharge of arrows from the English 
archers, \^'lio were protected by a strong palisade of sharp stakes. 
The Frencli knights attempted to charge, but their horses sunk at 
wery step above the fetlock, in thc^miro of some newly ploughed 
fields, and not one in ten readied the enemy’s lines. They tell back 
in disorder ; the English archers, throwing down tlioir bows, rushed 
forward ^ith tlioir swords, battle-axes, and jiikcs, and, falling upon 
the am fused masscws of the French witli irresistible fuiy, slaughtered 
them in heiijis almost i-wthout resistance. Tlic rear-guard, v liich 
ha<i remained luihroken, instead of making a determined effort to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day, shamefully turned and lied, leaving 
live Englisli undisputed masters of the field. 

A false reiiort was made to Henry, in the inoinent of victory, 
that a fresh division of tlie,cnem 3 ’' had attacked^ his rear, and was 
plundering tlyj baggage. Uik>ii this the king inhumanly ordered a 
general massacre the prisouers ; and vast numbers of lives werts 
tlius sacrifiaid to a mistake. The disaster of Agincourt was even 
more fatal to the ^french nobility thanjlipsti of Cr^cy and Poitiers ; 
out of a total loss of ten thousand men, eight thousand were of 
gentle LIoikI ; among tlicm were the Duktjs of Alenfori and Bralxint, 
and the Constable d’Albret, to wliosc inefficiency the defeat was 
chiefly due. Charles of Orleans, the Duke of Bourbon, and Marshal 
Boucicant, Vith fifteen hunted other knights and geutlerucii, re- 
mained prisoners in the hands of the victors. The loss on tlic side 
of the English was about sixteen hundred men. Henry, however, 
was in no condition to pursue his victory ; he immediately re- 
sumed his mamh to Calais, and on the 17th of November landed at 
Dover with liis royal and noble prisoners. 
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§ 12. The Count d*Annagoae was now created Constable of 
France, and assumed the direction of alfairs. The Dauphin Louis 
died, a victim to his vicious excesses, in December, 14.15, and was 
succeeded by his brother, John Duke of Touraine. This young man 
was attached the Burgundian party ; hut within little more than a 
year he also breathed his last, so opportunely for the interests of 
the Count d’Amiagnac as to excite a general suspicion of foul play. 
The title of Dauphin now devolved on the king’s youngest son, 
Charles, a boy of fourteen, who had been educated among the 
Orleanist faction, and was deeply imbued with all their prejudices 
and i>assions. The queen was the only remaining personage in the 
state who might cause embarrassment to the overbWing Constable ; 
and he at once resolved on her removal ir^ all opix>rtunity of 
power or influence. In concert with the young Daiqdiin, whom he 
completely governed, Aniiagnac represented to the king the scandalous 
scenes which disgraced the court of Isabella Vincennes; and by 
Charles’s order the sire Boisbourdon, who j)assed for the queenly 
paramour, was suddenly arrested, tortured, and thrown into the Seme, 
enclosed m a leathern sack, which bore tbe insci‘i})tion, “ Laissez 
passer la justice du Hoi.** Isabella bcrself was exiled to the castle 
of ToiuSf where slio remained iftider stnet surveillance. Jlcr jewels 
and treasure were seized by the Dauphin ; and his unnatural mother 
thenceforth r<*gardod him with a vindictive liatnd which lasted 
throughout her life. • 

The queen and the Duke of Burgundy had hitherto been declared 
enemies ; but under present circumi^anct^ it was evidently their 
interest to bury their diflerencos and conihme for tlieir mutual 
restoration to power. Accordingly Isabella had not bwn many 
mouths in confinement hefbi’e she found means to communicate 
secretly with Jcym sans Teor, and the duke in consequence pro- 
cticded with a sufficient force to Tours, and by a stratagem effected 
the quiuai’s deliverance from captivity. 'I'he measures of the new 
allies were bold and decisive. The queen declarexi hersell' regent of 
the kingdom ; a council of state was established at Amiens in (iy^p(j- 
sitioii to that of the “ usui"'/ers and traitors *’ wdio ruled at I*ans ; 
and letters were despatchcd’'^throughout the provinces, requiring the 
X)ex)ple to yxiy no regard to the orders of the king and the danpJnn, 
and acknowledge no other government than that of the queen and 
tije didte. The struggle thus became more desperate than ever; 
and allliough in the course of this year (August, 141 7 j Henry of 
England landed a swond time in Nolniandy, and cayitnred Caen, 
Fayeux, and other towns, tins foreign aggression stxims to liave 
been scarcely noticed amid the deadly fury of inte.st]ne strife. 
Another sudden change of scone took iilace in May, 1418. The 
Constable Annagiiac, and his chiel snpjiorter Taiineguy DucliatoL 
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provoBt of Paris, liad fallen in popularity from broken 

off a promising negotiation for peace. A young citizen named 
Perrinet Leclerc contrived to introduce into the capital a strong 
party of armed Burgundians; the popidaco rose and joined them 
with enthusiastic shouts ; and their commander, havir\g forced the 
gates of the palace, took possession of the person of the helpless king, 
so as to justify the revolt by the appearance of royal authority. 
Tanneguy Duch£ltel succeeded in carrying off the dauphin to the 
Bastille, and thence to Melun. A dre^ul massacre followed in the 
streets of Paris on the night of the 12th of Juno ; tlu) Constable 
d’Armagnac, several prelates, and numbers of the nobility, were 
cruelly miudered J and the mob, breaking open the prisons, butchered 
indiscriminately all they contained. The cut-throat Cabochiens 
reappeared, and for three days Paris was given up to atrocities too 
revolting to bear recital. The ruffians cut strips of flesh from the 
bleeding hodicjs of the Armagnacs, in bi*utal derision of the scarf or 
bs?,iid which symbolised their party, ^'lie numbers of the slain were 
estimated at near three thousand, 

A few weeks afterwards the queen and the Duke of Burgundy rc*- 
entered I'aris, and were received with joyous acclamations, but they 
ibund it in '.possible to restore order. • The massacres wxre rcne\v(*d ; 
and although the duko labourc«1 to restmiii the i>opular fury, and 
even submitted to shake hands with the butcher Capeluclic in order 
to gain his conhdence, Paris still remained in a state of lawdess 
iiisun-e'ctioii. At lost Capoluche and others of the ringleaders were 
condemncxl and evcciited, and some degree of tranquillity was 
i‘cstorcd. 

§13. He'nry of Dngland, meanwhile, had subdued Lower 2S'or- 
iiiandy, and laid siege to Koiien. TJiat ancient capital was defended 
with heroic courage for seven months ; a Cfipitulation took place in 
January, 1419, and Henry ^spared the city in consideration of a 
ransom of 300,000 golden crowns. Tlie fall of Rouen led to the 
submission of th J whole province ; and Henry, who had received 
pressing overtures both from the queen’s party and from the Dau- 
phin, now haugl^tily declined to nejfctiale, marched to I’ontoise, 
and threatened the approaches tc Parish* The presence of a foreign 
potentate, as a conqueror, in the very heart of the kingdom, brought 
about a momentary reconciliation between the factions whicli dis- 
tracted France, 

The Daii^hin and the Duke of Burgundy, at an amicable interview 
near Melun, engaged to use? their utmost eflbrts in conjunction to 
expel the foreigner from France. But Tanneguy Duchatel and other 
coimsellors of the Llauphin — the survivors of the butcliered Armagh 
uacs — knew well that no reliance could be placed on the jirofessions 
of their sworn enemy ; and there is little doubt that they were 
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already delilicrntoly meditating, with or without the cognizance of 
Charles, a dceti of relentless vengeance which slioiild rid them for 
ever of his rivalry, 'J’he duke was invited to a second conference on 
the bridge of Montcreau ; an enclosure of woodworlc was foinied in 
the centre of the bridge, into which the two i>rinces entered, each 
with ten attendants. What followed is dilYerently related by the 
two ])arties, hnt tluar discrepiiicies are of no great ini}>ortancc. Tlie 
duke dofled Ins plumed cap and bent the knee htifore the Daiij'ihm ; 
fLs lie rose, Tanneguy Duch^tel struck liim violently on the back of 
1h(; head with a hatchet ; he fell again to liis knees; the Vicomlc of 
Karbonne and other follower of the l)anx>hin then rushed iij)on him 
and desjjiiichcd iiim with their swords. All the iiohles who accom- 


panied the duke, except one, were either sh^in or taken prisoners. 
Tims ])onslied, ou the 10th S(‘,pt(‘inl)er, 1419, the celthrakd Jeim 
sans Pour iJiike of Burgiind}^ It was a terribhi retribution, not 



-Philip the (.tixh], duke of Iliirffiuidy, in 
the Kobes of the Gultleu Order. 


only for his assassination of the Ihikc 
of Orleans twelve ytars heJore, tifjt 
for the reckh'ss ambition, tyranny, 
and ciuelty of ins subsequent govern- 
ment. 

^ § 14., The conscquencf's of this 

crime to France were calami Ions in- 
deed. Tlie young l>uk(‘, JMnlip of 
lUirguiuly, who now succeedtd his 
father, ]>ost}KHiing all uUht consider- 
ations to liis thirst of vengeance on 
the Dauphin, tliu'w Jimist^lfat once 
into the anus of the English, lie 
was tsiigerlv su])jMa-(ed hy the queen, 
who legaided her sou as llie author 
of all the injuries and indignities 
she had enduvt'd, ji,,iid preferred any- 
thing to tlie chanc(' uf again falling 
into tlie ]>owwr of the Armagnacs. 
Tlie pojailalion oL' Paris, furious at 
the loss of their great patron, pro- 
nouriccHl strongly for the same policy. 
Negotiations accuvrdiin^iy commenced 
at Arras wntli the King England ; 
and on 2nd of Dec(*mber it -was 
agreed that Henry should espiuse the 


Princess ("atherine, and should there- 


ujion be forthwith invested with the regency and administration of 
the kingdom; and furtlier, tliat he should be declared heir to the 
crown of France alter the death of the present sovereign. In April 
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14120 this extraordiDary treaty was signed by Cfiarles VI., under 
tlie dictation of the queen and the duke, and was immediately after- 
wards accepted and ratified by the States-Geneiul, the parliament, 
and the constituted bodies of the capital. In addition to tlie 
articles above mentioned, it v^^as stipulated that the crowns of 
France and England should henceforth remain for ever* united in 
one and the same person ; and the parties to the treaty bound 
themselves to enter into no engagement or transaction whatever 
w ith Charles, “ calling himself Eauphin of Vienne,” tjxcept by 
mutual and unanimous consent, and with the sanction of the 
estates of the realm both in Fmneo and England. 'I’heso terms 
l><‘iug finally settled^ the marriage of Henry V. with the lair Princess 
(vathcrine wjis solemnized with great magnificence in the cliurcli 
of 8t. Jean at I'roycs, on the 2ud of June, 1420. {Such wore tlie 
general terror and disgust excited by Ihti civil war and the foul 
crimes to which it had given birth, that tlie treaty of Troyes seems 
to have been re<x*ivcd m France with lively satisfaction. Few coin- 
panitively regarded in its true light, as the most dci>loral)lu act of 
natKinal Ijimuliatiou to be found in the annals of their country. 

The Dauphin Charles and his party now ndired to the pro- 
vinces iKyond the Jjoirc, whicli were generally favourable to tl^eir 
(Xiuse. ^Notwithstanding Ins ]M-rsorial demerits — for he was indolent, 
licentious, without mihtary talent, and branded with the disgrarc* 
of a heiiioiis crime — Charles possessed one immtaise advanUige ; 
his side was thatoi iintiuiial independence in opposition to loreign 
dominion. When once tlie Jkirguiidians had allietl them.sclves with 
the J)aV*d English, the prtisRgc oT right and justice passi^d evulentl;^ 
to those who fought for tfie emaucipaticai of France from a strange 
yoke. It was tins single fict, rather than any siqKiriorit^' of valour, 
energy, or talent, that caused the arms of the ]>roscrihed Dauphin 
eventually to prevail, and replaced him on his legiliniate throne. 

13y an utterly unexpected tJUrn of foitune, the most rormidable 
antagonist of the irrational cause w»^as soon removed i)y death. 
Henry V. expired at Vincennes on the JJst of August, 1422. 
His son W£is an inlant nine months oW ; and the piospect of a 
long and stormy mtnority could not fai^4o act favourably to iht 
interests of the rightful claimant of the crowm. Wlnle still de- 
bating the measures to be taken, the dauiilim received tidings ol 
the decease of the king his father, which took place at the Hotel 
St Pol on Ihg 21st of October. The unhappy Charles VI., though 
for thirty years in a state of^hopeless idiotcy, had never ceased tc. 
be regarded by the nation with the same feelings oi' aftaclimenl 
which had procured for him in his early days the e])ithet td' “ It 
Tficn-aimd.” Pie was borne to his grave amid general and sincere 
lamentations. Henry VI, ’.vas proclaimed his successor, with regal 
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yx)mp, at Paris , a similar claim was made at the same moment foi 
Charles VII. in the modest chai^el of the castle of Mehuu near 
Bourse’s. 

§ 15, An En;j;lisli prince of the blood, John Duke of Bedford, now 
assumed tlic go vein men t of Prance in the name of his infant nephew ; 
and Ins firm and vigomus regency was acknowledged at Pans and 
f hrougJioiii tlic provinces north of the Loire. Bedford's main 
slreijgtli Imv in Ins Mlliancii with the Duke of Burgundy ; various 
ntteinj>ts were made to dehiclj Pliihp from tlie Kiiglish inten^st, 
hut vvilliont, success. In H-o the union v^as drawn still closer 
hy tLe inarriae,e of the Kegont to one of the duke’s sisfers. 

0jiaj:lk 8 Vir., surnanied “Victoneux” oi* “the Victorious,” 
— Cliarh's I'll., having can.S(*d himself to he ci’owned at 
Poitiers^ tixed Jus goviu-nment at Ikuirges, and was styled in derision 
liy tim English “ tlic King of Boiiiges.” llis ]iarty however vas hy 
no means contemptible ; lie was su])|)orted hy the iinncos of the 
hcaisc of Anjou, wliose sistiM he had married; by the Counts of 
AlcMivoii and Clernujiit; and l\y all the mo.».t powerful baronial 
families of Languedoc. Ihs ti<K>ps were drawn chiefly fiom foi(*ign 
stales: tifteen hiiiidied men weie furnished by the Duke of Milan ; 
SIX Ihf.usand joined him Scotland under the Earl of Douglas, 

vhom Chail(« created JHikc of 'J’oirrnine ; commands* and honours 
m abundance were distributed among the Scottish olliceis; tlie ICarl 
of Biichnn was named Constable of l''raiice. At first hisi arms w'eic. 
nnsuccAssful. 11 (j su.stame<l tiie loss of twx) great battles in sne- 
cessne years (142d, 1424); but a singular ti am ot carcumstances 
caused a diveisiou m his favour, hy sejiarating for a time the' Duke 
of Burgundy Inoiii liis hhiglisli allies, who were tJius pre\cnted fium 
ti^ilowiiig lip tlK'ij- sneeesses. 

§ Id. Tlie heautilul and high-spiiited Jaccpielino Countess of 
liamaull. and Holland had contiacted a disliistelul union with tlio 
Duke, of Biiibant, a cousin of the Dtike of Bin gundy, who was hia-' 
neari'st relative and heir. Chafing under the yoke* the connti'ss lu 
tlie uvir 1421 fled from llamaull, oblaiiied fjom the dejiosed 
IVdro de lama, a iU*creo ly.iiulling lier marriage, and shortly aftia- 
W'ards bestowed luT h}u*--i, upon llemphrey Thike of Gloueestei, a 
yoimgia- brother of the lu‘gcnt Bedford. Plnlip of Burgundy inov 
proiupt.lv interfered ; eiicouiaged the re])ndiated Inishand to resist ; 
defied the Duke of Gloucester to mortal coinhat ; gamed jiossi'ssion 
of Mons, where rlacipieline wars residing, and ]ilaccd Ikt in coiifme- 
ment at Gheijt until the case sljoubl be ilecided hy (ho legitimale 
Pojxj, Mai till V. A breach was thus made between the Duke ol 
lUirguTidy and the English ]M'iiices ; and Bedford seems to have 
dreadi'd Irom this nuaneut thiit lie would ultimately r(*concile Limsoll 
to the true heir of the moimrchy, 'I'lie Countess Jacqueline escaped 
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from the duke’s custody ; and fieirc hostilities ensued, wLicli tor- 
luinaLcd in favour of Philjp. The Popj prunounced a decree dis- 
solving Jacquolint^’s marriage witlii Ilumidiroy of GJouc('ster, vdio 
thereii{K)n submitted and returned to Englaml ; the jiroiid Cfauiti'ss 
was couxpelleAi to recognise her cousin of Ihirgnndy^ as lawful 
heir to all lier iiossciisjons, and bound herself not to marry again 
without his 1x211111831011. 'Fhe Ciuirse of events llius susiiended lor 
some years the active prosecution of the ciaitest ior the crown <»l 
France. The advantage, however, wtis ill improved by the imh)leiit 
Charles, who neglected the affairs of state, and trifled away his 
time among mtrigumg favourites and mistresses. Yet his cause was 
strengthontxl during tins interval by at least one wise slep, the 
appointment of the bra^o and-ahJe Count de Ibc/iemont, brotlier oJ 
the Duke of Jirittany, ns Oonstalile of France. Jiiehernont induei'd 
his jxiwerful brother to acknowledge Charles’s claims, and place at 
his disposal the whole forces of Ins duchy, 'i'he stern Constah’u', 
however, soon made enemies among llie royal la\omiles; two d 
them, De Giac aiai* Peaulieii, were nssassuia 1 e<l bv Ins onleis ; a 
thrt'd, La '^IVomouille, succeeded in lonnmg a slj-ong coaljti<tu 
against the count, who was banished Irorn ( 'haili's's ])resence, and 
letired into Jh‘ittany. The king iiofr lajadly lost ad liie groui.^l 
that lie had gamed; and tlnough the weakness of ins ian n charaetn 
and the jealous eahals of his aeP’erents, Ins situation bi^'ame eN^r'; 
d.’i}^ more anharrassing and critical. 

§ 17 . Freed at lengtli from th<i a}ipreherision <^*\eite<l bv the naAr- 
merits of the Duke of Ihj^rgundv, the Jlegiait lleflloid rt^solved l<y 
conimeuce a decisive campaign ; and on tlie lUlh of Oclobci, LI 28 , 
the Engbsli army, cuimnanded b^' tlic Fiarl of Sabslxmw', furined tli*‘ 
siege of Orleans. This city, tin* key ol tin* pruvincU'S he\ond tie* 
Loire, was defended by a brave gai 1 ison oi two thous;ind men, 
headed by Dnnois, called tin* bastard of ( Irlenns, ^and otlier brav' 
cuiitains; amonjj whom it was fully understood tliat the final fate 
Charles and Ids kingdom w'as to he coiiteHl4‘d and determined und- i 
the walls of Orkians. 

The gallant Salisbury was killed by^. cannon-shot, early in ll 
siege, and w’^as snccoedi'd by the Kail of in February 142 d 

the lH.'si(‘god, receiving intelligence C)f a large convoy ili-spatclied bv 
the Kegent from Paias, resolved to sally in force w ith the Iiojk; oL 
intercepting it ; a column of six thousand men advanced lo Ronvray, 
where they eficountered the Knglish under !Sir John Fastolfe. 'J’lie 
i^’ronch attacked hastily and* without judgment, and w^ere easily 
tlirowii into confusion and di.spcrsed. Dunojs escajx‘d with a, 
severe wdun<l ; the Scottish Constable Stewart, liis hrot.]H‘r, and 
many other valiant knights, jMirislwxl on the sfiot. ^I’liis disasler, 
known as the “ Journ^o des Harengs,” from the salt fish of which 
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tlie convoy chiefly consisted, for the use of the army during Lent, 
sj)read consternation among the royalists ; it seemed doubtful 
vvJielljcr it would \>o ])Ossible to prolong the struggle in the north, 
and many iidvj.seil that the king siiould at once retrofit, wliilc he 
was able, into Languedoc. 'Jdie Count of Clermont, taking with 
linn two tlioiisaiid soldiers, abandoned Orleans in desjiair; and tlie 
mhaintauts, tlius lelt without resouice or hope, comm unica ted with 
tlio Duke of Burgundy, and ollered to surrender the city into his 
hands, ]>rovid<‘d the liegont would consent niion these terms to with- 
draw Irom tiio siege. The duke accejited the pro])osal, but the 
Regent refused to eiitoitam it; Blniip retircid to Flanders in great 
11 illation, and ordered all his vassals to (put the English amiy. 

d'he cause ol Chailes seemed desperate, and with it that of French 
national ity. Orleans w^as more and moie hardly pressed, and be- 
came day by day less cajiablo of defence ; tlie khig remained in 
helpless perplexity at Chmon, debating projects of escape from France 
to seek an obscuic asylum in ypain or Bcutlaiul. Jiiit at this 
juncture a revolution declared itself on behalf of the BuHenng 
nation, which, if not to bo ascrilxid, as it was in that age, to dilcct 
niuaele, was at least of so marvellous a character as to lead us to 
look be^^ond the second causrs and visible iiistruniimts by w^liich it 
was (Tec ted. 

§ lb, in the village of Domvemy on tlie Meuse, on the trontiers of 
Buiguudy and Borraine, theic livinl at this time a maiden 

iiainod Jeainui Daic,* the daugbttT of res]>ectal)lo parents, wdioin she 
assisted in the bumbU' occupations ot husbandry and tending cattle 
Nurtured Iroiu childhood m loyal attacinneut to the throne, Jeanne 
had learned to identity tlie cause of her sovereign with tiiat of 
Heaven. l<'ianco w'as ** the reahu ot Jesus the earthly nionarcJi 
was the visible lieutenant of the King of kings. Her soul burned 
wdlliin her on witnessing tlie misery and degradation of lier country 
under the Ihiglish yoke; its dcliverajicc bc^camo the centre of her 
most ardent hopes — the cherished day-dream of -lieFlife. Fastening 
with the eJiger tenacity of a romantic imagination njwni a current 
tradition deiived from thr^ proj)heci(« of Merlin, to the e/fect that 
France should be saved ^hy a virgin from thdf Ixirders of Lorrain(^ 
Jeanne conceived from an eu.rly age a devout convicrion tluit she 
herself was this predestined iiistmment of Providence ; and the idea, 
thus mtcrw'oveu with her Religion, soon took the form of a direct 
and irrc^sistiblc inspiration fiom above. 

Shortly before tlie commencemcii' of the siege of Orleans the 
enthusiastic Jeanne sought an interview with Robert do Bandri- 
court, governor of the neighbouring towni of Vauoouleurs, and relateil 

•*“ Such appears to be the conect oithoKiaphy. See H. Mai-tin, ffiaf. de K, 
vol. vi., p, 134. 
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to hira a strange tale of oxtatic visions and snpernatural “ voices,” — 
communications from tlie Archangel Michael, St. Catherine, St, 
Marguerite — by whom she was cluirged to rescue the distiessed 
monarch /mm his enemies, and conduct liiin in trium]»h to be 
crowned at lieinis. Baudricourt at th-st treated her with ridicule 
as an imi)ostor ; but at length hecanie so impressed by her simple 
earnestness, modesty, and importunity, that, after applying to the 
king for instructions, he dcsi»atcl)od the Maid with a sMilicient escort 
to Chinon. Sup[tovtiiig manfully the hardshi]>s and fatigues of the 
long journey, Jeaune reached the court caily in Maich LiliO, and on 
ilie fourth day after her arrival Avas admitted to the presence of 
Charles. By way^f testing her, the monarch jilaced hnnself anuaig 
a crowd of nobles, in address -in no way distinguished born theirs ; 
the yoiuig visionary advanced straight towards him, and, bending 
the knee, addressed him in terms befitting his lank, and vith un- 
affi^ctcd dignity announced lier eriand. t^ijulcs now took her 
apart; and m the conversation which folloA^ed Jeanne is said to 
have given him satifttactory pruot of her commission, by mentioning 
to'lmn a lact Avlnch he believed to lx* known to none but God and 
himself. The king no longer douhte<l; hnt in older to disjiel all 
sus}>iciv)ii from tlie public mind, tho*)K-isonal character of Jeanne, 
both as to religious faith and moral purity, was subji'cted to strict 
investigation, and pronounced ( o all ])Oints uriinipcachalile. lle.r 
tame sjircmi rapidly through tin* country, and she became the object 
of univeisal reverence, admiratuMi, and coulidence, as an inspired 
messenger from above, Jt^wns^ resolved to despatch her, according 
to her urgent entreaties, to tlie u*li«'f ot Oi leans. She aahs furnished 
with* a complete suit oi armoni, mounted on a war-horse, and girt 
with a mystenoiis sword biought bv Ijer desno from tlie eJiurch of 
St. Catheniie do Kiorbois ; a page bore li(;r banner, a white fitdd 
“ fleur-dt'-hs^,” blazontnl with a figure of the Savioiy, and the motto 
“Jesus Maria.” On the 27^i of Aj>nl the Maid, alter sending a 
iuiTnal snmrnoirs Kf the l>ul;e of Bedford, requiring him and his 
lieutenants to surrender all their fortresses and retire from Francis 
advanced from T5lois towanls Orleans, '^tended by sevta-al officias. 
On the 29tb she crossed the Loire ana t^ntcred the city without 
opjxisition from the enemy ; and such was the magic effect of her 
jiresence both on besiegers and besieged, that on the first sortie one 
of the Knglisli “ basi^idcs ” was captured and demolished, and its 
defenders slain to a man. At daybreak on the Hth of May Jeanne 
beailcd a conceritralcil attach on the fort of the Tournellcs, th(‘ 
strongest rKiint of the English |K)sitioTi. Here, in the hottest of the 
fight, the ‘heroine received a severe wound m the bosom, and for a 
tlnv moments showed some signs of feminine weakness ; but quickly 
locnvermg, she drcAV out the weapon Avith her owm hand, and liurricd 
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'igjiiu io tbe front. The troops, borne along as it were by sujier- 
human impulsts r<'tiinit‘<l imixituousl}' io the charge ; the enemy, 
panic-struck, gave way aiYca- a briei’ struggle ; their leader, Cl ladsdah', 
was precipitati'd b\ a cannon-shot into the Loire, and the fortress 
was won. 

'^i'Jie fall ol the Tcniriudios com])lcted. the discomfiture of the English. 
( )n the very next day tiji^y broke iif) their camp, and retreated hastily, 
ahan<loning their baggage and artillery. 

§ Ib. The victorious “Maid of Orleans” (Pucelle d’Orleans) now 
urged the king to march without delay upon lieims : — “1 shall 
not last,,” she said, “ more than a year ; 1 must cmjAoy the time 
well.” After some lir\silation her bold counsel waR adopted. On the 
10th of June the Eiencli stormed Jaigeaii, xylierc the JOarl of Suitnlk 
was taken prisoiu r ; on tlui 18th llie same talc beleil the gallant Loid 
Talbot [it iMtay, and two tlmnsand tj^'e hundred of bis ti oops were 
alain. (Jhailes’s army met with a check at Troyes, wliicli closed its 
gates and jaejiaied lor a siege; but the eneigy of Jeanne oveicainc 
all obstacles ; she led tin* troojis uiidaimtedly toTln* assault, and Die 
garrison, j)aialy7ed by sudden huTor, threw down tlieir arms and 
yielded entrance to the* invincibki Maid and lier tram. On tin* lOth 
<»f July the royal cortege arrivi^l in sight of Reims, and ou ila* next 
day Oluirles, in the midst of an indescribable tumult of joy, received 
the, saoied imetiou, \Mth all accustomed rites, m its superb cathedral. 
Jeanne,, who stood bi'Side the altar with her standaid iiV ])(*r liand 
was the fiist to congratulate tie* monarch, and called upon him to 
lecognise tie* aceomphslonent of lier predictions. 

Dark and cx>mj)h(!att*d mlugiies sueceedeil. The Regent Redford, 
alarmed and conlomahHl, sought anxiously to renew Ins alhance witii 
thcj Duke of Rurgundy. 'I'liat prince was jxa-suaded to enme to J\iris, 
and bv his ex(‘i lions, aided by a reinfoiet'ment liom England under 
the Oardmal ol \Vinchest(*r, a consuleiable force was collected lor the 
defiance (ft' tlje capital. Hut receiving at the same tunc Irieiidly over- 
tures from Chark*.s and his UivomiU^s, Philip ])m'Aiied a doublc‘-(aced 
]>f)licy, and much piecious time anus lost to the king’s cause through 
mdeeisinu and inaction. TJ^e Mahl of Orleans laboured to in I use 
vigour intf‘ the coiins(*ls of ^diaries, but found lier otVorts constantly 
thwarted by tlii', mean jt*a]onsy of T^a Tromouille and other confidants. 
At length she siic<>*eded in bringing <)ie royal anny face to face willi 
the English under Pedloid at Senlis ; but Hie Ro'zent declined a battle, 
and retreated ti.»\\aids Tans. Losing all jKitience, on "the 2Jrd of 
August Ji'arme put the anny in motifiu ibr Tans, and took possc's- 
sioii of St. Denis nim})])()sed. Such, howm’i*r, was the mconceivablo 
a]iathy, ]»ervetseness, and mcaiiacity ol Charles, and such the bitter 
ill-will cherished againsl Jeanne by bis chief counsellors, tliat this 
movement ujion tli<^ capital was feidily sustained, and ended in 
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failure. 'Flic Frcuch weio repulsed on tlie 8tli oT September iu au 
atliudt oil the l^ortc St. Horiore ; it was deieriniiied to retreat ; and 
the Maiden, with a heavy hetirt and deep jm’( ‘ sentiments of evil, 
ioUovved tJie king beyond tlie Loire. Duiing the winter, which 
]ia,ssed iu inactivity, Charles granted letters of iiohihty to the family 
of Jeanue, and all their jx^slenty both in tJie male and leinale 
'inc. 

In the spring of 1430 the Maid, leaving Oharli'S sunk in indo- 
lenc(‘ at the cliutcau of Sully, again look the field. In a aiKxessrnl 
engagement near Lagny she ckiptured a sangninary brigand named 
Vrampiet, and condtanned him to pay the forieit ol Ids many enmes 
with his Ijfe. 3’h]» o\as]KMated t>ie Burgmidians, and made lliem 
more releidk-ss in they subs*‘quent revenge. Jeanne now iliroAv 
herself inlo tAJinpiegne, wheie she was liesieged hy Vliili]) ol‘ Ihir- 
gundy. On the liJrd ol May she e.Kceuted a vigunais sortie; hut 
enC(.>untenH.l by the Ihirgundiiins with oveijfowenng immbors, was 
dri^eji hack under tin; walls of the town, where she found tlio draw- 
hiidge lajsed and tlie^gafes closed. J)clending heiself desperately till 
all’her followers were slam or Git-live, she siirnaidered at length to a 
langht m tlie service of John of Luxemburg, and was carried otT 
])ijsouei, ainid the accUun.itions ol tlie enemy, to the Burgundian 
e.Miip at Mciigni. 

§ 20 . TIhj bloodhounds now ruslied will) savage iiiry on their 
]>r<'\. dduf pnsonei was i'orthwith claimed by the. limversity and the 
Inipusition, as suspected ot heresy, soiceiy, and other crimes within 
the cogui/ance ol the (dnych. ^ d'he (hMails o( tluj subsequent pro- 
eeeilings are not precisidy known ; but the I'esult was, tliat, after a 
(Udentaui of near six inoiuiiH m Aarious jaisuiis, Jeanne Avas basely 
.sold to the Duke ol Ik'dloid, at the insligalion ol I’lnlip of Burgundy, 
for the sum of ten lhoiisan<l trancs. Larly m November she was 
deli^e]ed up to the Uuko’s ollice's at Ct’oloy, and, ]^omg conveyed to 
Kouen, Av^as amnned in (he cistle in an iron c.ige^, hi*avily cliaineiL 
Ifedfonl and his ])ai<ty tlnnsled for her hlood no less eagerly than the 
ecclesiastical authorities ; and a process m the spintnal courts iK'ing 
fh enied the Oitsiest aixl surest means of -^lecling her luin, the hajiless 
Maui was consigneft to the haiuls of oife^l tie; most uii scrupulous 
parl.izans of the Itnglish, Jherre Cauchoii, Bishop of Leauvais, iu 
whose <iiocese she had been taken prismier. 

In order to obhiiii inateiials of interrogation, revelations weie 
diaw'ii Iroin ^er by a i>riesi under the seal of con Icssion, aiul taken 
down b\ notaries concealed ii? the adjoining chain I ku’. On the 21 st 
ol Fehniaiy, 1131, tlie trial commenced m the chajiel of tlie castle 
at. Bouen* belore (yauchon au<l tlie vicsir of the 1 lujuisitoi-general of 
France, with tilty doctors of the Sorb )nno as assessors. Kor sixteen 
diys did. this infamous tribunal exhaiiEt every artifice of k^al and 
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theological chicanery in order to embarrass and entrap a simple 
unedxtcated girl, whose only crime was an enthusiastic and un- 
bounded patriotism. Though denied the assistance of an advo- 
cate, Jeanne baffled tlui practised subtlety of lier judges, main- 
tained immpveably the I')! vino origin of her visions and “ voices,’^ 
and made no single admission wdiich could justify conviction. 
Twelv(' articles were at length drawn up and submitted to the final 
decision cjf the University of Paris. The sentence, unfavourable 
in all }»oints to the prisoner, was published on the 18th of April, 
Jeanne’s jiretended revelations were pronounced to have come not 
from God but irom the evil one ; she was found guilty of blas- 
phemy, imjKJsture, indecency, schismatical o])iiiidns upon th(> unity 
and authority of the Church. She xvds nowtagain brouglit hel'ore the 

judges, and n'<|iiired to sign 
an act of retractation, with 
threats of instant death by 
fire in case of refusal. O'W'.'r- 

ft 

come by terror, she set her 
hand to a schedule by which 
she confessed liersdf a de- 
liberate deceiver ; and was 
tlieri‘U])oii condemned to thr* 
j)onaiice Of ])er]>etiud inipn- 
sonnujul upon bread and 
wal(T. It 18 alleged tliat 
^oandalons moans wepe now 
resort i‘d to to induce her to 
retract her abjuration ; and 
this end was attained in the 
course of a few days, by her 
resuming her male attire, 
and ass^'rtirtg that she had 
received fresh communica- 
tions fiom her .attendant 
saints and angels. Upoi^^Iiis the unhapi>y grtl was handed over 
as a relaj>s(;d jieintent to tlic secular arm; and on the 30tli of May, 
1431, being brought out upon the market-place of Rouen, she was 
burnt to death at the stake, affiiming with her last breath that her 
“ voice's” had not di’ceived her, and that all she had d«ne had been 
in accordance wuth the command of God, Never w^as there a truer 
martyrdom than that of the Maid of Orleans 

It is difiicult to a])|)ortion the amount of guilt among the several 
actors in this misenible dnuna. To charge it undividedly uiion the 
English were a jialpable injustice. The fortune of war had thrown 
into their jiower an enemy whose unexampled successes threatened 
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the utter ruin of their cause, and who was jM^puloiCy regarded by 
their party as no better than an instrument of Satan. The Regent 
and his council shamefully abused this advantage ; but others must 
at least share the disgrace — the Duke of Burgundy, the heads of 
the Inquisition, the stern bigots of the Sorborme, the bloodthirsty 
Cauchon of Beauvais. And perhaps the blackest part of all, in some 
respects, m ust be assigned to Charles VII. It is scarcely crcdibk, 
but nevertheless unquestionably true, that Charles made not the 
slightest effort of intervention to save the life of one to \^hom he 
owed all his recent successes, his coronation, and his fair prospect 
of recovering tlie whole realm of France. Hwayed by the sinister 
counsels of La Tremoiiille and the Archbishop of Jieims, sworn 
enemies of Jeanne, the king-seems to have banished from his mind 
every sentimeut of common gi’atitude, generosity, and humanity ; 
nor was it till more than twenty years had elapsed that h(; took any 
step towards repairing the atrocious injustice which had destroyed 
the deliverer of France. Then indeed an inquiry was instituted, 
the result of which laid bare the execrable arts and treachery of the 
judges, and completely re-esiablishcd tlio fame and raomt)i*y of their 
innocent victim. The sentence was publicly reversed and cancelled ; 
and two solemn processions m honour of tlie Pncellc were ordained to 
take place annually at Rouen : one on the Place 8t. Oiien, where 
the judgment had lx*en delivered; the other on the old market-place, 
the sccno»of the execution. 

§ 21. The death of Jeanne Dare, from which Bedford ex[>ectcd a 
change of fortune in his ffxvour, had a precisely contrary effect ; from 
this*date the reverses of fhe pSighsh liec.ame more and more fiequent 
and decisive. In vain the Regent caus(d the youthful Henry VI, to 
be brought to Paris and crowned at Notre Dame ; the ceremony 
[jassed in chilling silence ; and the nl-feehng of the capital became 
so marked, that Henry took his departure at the end of a few weeks, 
and retired Uj Normandy.* Chartres capitulateS to Dunois ; the 
Regent was defeated in pers»>n at Lagny. A more im]>f>rtant occur- 
rence was the death of the Duchess of Bedlbrd, sister of Philip of 
Burgundy, in November 1432. I'he tie bf‘tween them being thus 
broken, a cookies^ ensued between tin* dukes, which was soon 
increased by the remarriage of Bedford without consultation or com- 
inurncation with Philip : an open rupture was the consequenct^. 
Wearied of the Er^glish alliance, the Duke of Burgundy had been 
for some tiwie meditating a reconciliation with Charles VII., which 
might lead to a general pxcification. The wisest of the king^s 
advisers laboured anxiously for the same object ; and by their 
joint agency the unworthy favourite La Tremouille, who for his 
own selfish ends opposed this patriotic proj^ict, was arrested and 
imprisoned ; a step of which Charles was com^ielled, after some 
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rosiatance, to signiff his approval. Tlio faithful De Richemont was 
DOW deservedly reinstated in the royal favour. A general congress 
for a definite peace met at Arras in August 1435, and was attended 
by Philip ol Purgundy in pei’son, by numerous and splendid embassies 
reprosen ting the Kings oJ' France and Phiglarid, and by envoys from 
tlio Pope, tlic Council of Pasle, the Emperor, tlie Kings of Castille 
and Aragon, and various other jxiw'crs. The English commissioners, 
unable to oliUidn the terms they desired, quitted Arras on tlie 6th of 
Si‘j»i(‘nil>er. A few days aiterwards intelligence arrived of the death 
of the Regent Bedford at Rouen; and the Duke of Burgundy, con- 
sidering his engagements with the English to he thus at an end, no 
longfM* liesitated to foUow the line which Ixmine thim as a prince of 
tlio hlood royal of France. lie oiTered. Charles sincere, though some- 
wlja,t exix‘nHiv(‘, tonris of reconciliation, and the treaty of Arras was 
signed on tlni 21st of September. The king made amjjle satisfaction 
to tlie <lnke for the assassination of Jean sans T'enr, and pleaded his 
extreme yoiilh as the only excuse for the part he had acted in the 
traged.y. lie also yielded up to Philip the counties of Macon and 
Aux(U-ro, and other towms and territories on the Somme and in 
Ponthicu, exempting liim from all homage to tlic crown, and thus 
vexjognising lum as an iiidependijat sovereign. TT^mdu these conditions 
tlie duke agreed to bury the past in oblivion, to siipfiort Charles 
against the Englisli and all other enemies, and observe towards him 
relations of strict and perjictuai amity. This happy tormmation 
of the intestine discord which had convulsed Franco for upwards 
of twenty-five years was hailed with the wainicst demonstrations of 
popular joy. 

At the same moment occurred the death of a personage wiiose 
name had once been busily conspicuous in the transactions of this 
disordered period, but who had long sunk into neglect and obscurity. 
Isabella of Bavaria expir(‘<l at Paris,^on tlie 24t}i of Se])tembcr, uni- 
vers:illy desjasi'd and hatetl. ll(*r Aiuchal was poorly attended, and 
lierformed at St. Denis without aught of royal pomi>. * 

§ 22. The peace, of Arras was followed in the spring of 1436 hy 
the submission of Paris to tlm troops of the Duke of Burgundy and 
the (i>ustal)lo do Richem<Mitf The English foiled) t dcsjHiralel^^ in 
the strei'ts, and, being outnumbered, made good their retieat to the 
fortress of tlie Bastille ; they were soon, howevei, forced to capitu- 
lale, and evacuated the city amid the exulting ;?ljt)iits and taunts of 
tlie ]iopulacc. Richemont made a wise and generouai^usc of his 
victory, by publishing a general amnesty ; AnnaLMiacs and Burgun- 
dians forgot their ancient animosity, and embraced as brothers ; and 
from that moment the throne of Charles w'as substantially^securo. 

Years, how'cvov, elapsed before France recovered the blessings of 
|Xiacc, after so long a period of anarchy and destructive warfare. 
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Pile royalist soldiery, uniting with the dregs of* the Cabochieiis of 
Paris, threw oil' all discipline, formed themselves into jaedatory 
hands, and committed iudiscrimmate pillage and rapine in all direc- 
tions. Under the terrible name of “ ecorcheurs,” they renewed all 
the wildest excesses of the late civil war; and as they were coun- 
tenanced by ofticers of reputation, such as La Hire and San trai lies, 
the Constable found it necessary to oppose them reaolutcly with all 
the force he could collect. Violent contests took place, and several 
hundreds of the brigands were captured and cxccut€;d. Tlie Constable 
was aided m this enterprise by the provost-marshal Tristan ITIennitc, 
altiT wards tlie dreaded couBdeniial agent of the tyranny of Louis XL 

On the 12th ol* November, 1437, Chailes made Ins triumphal 
entry into the capital, a^ul ineiwith an ontliusiastic reception. He 
luid not visited Paris since that latal night when he had been 
earned olf Jrom the i)alace by 'I’anneguy I)iichfi,tel, on tlie outbreak 
cf the lhargundiau insurrection, nineteen years before. The king, 
however, made but a brief sojourn in the city, which sntfered 
fearfully during the winter from a destructive epidemic ; nor did 
he* ever reside in Paris for more than a few weeks together during 
the remainder of his reign. 

Cbarlcs, who now suddenly disi'>l^yed an amount of energy, 
intelligence, and talent for W'hich no one had liitherio given him 
cr<*(]it,* ])rocceded to convoke the States -(Teneral at Oilcans in 
October, 1*189, and imblishcd in this assembly an ordinance of vast 
national im])ortance, establishing a ])ernninent military jorce for the 
defence of the kingdom, ^’h is ^measure — the true rtunedy for the 
destructive ravages of the ^corcheurs — wns iinaiiiinously ratified by 
the Ihree or<leis. All tlie ofticers were to be nominabid by the 
king; and the nobles were jirohibited, upon pain of incurring tlie 
penalties of liigli treason, to enrol soldiers henceforth, upon any 
jnetoncp, without the royal jM^mission. 'Plus a direct attack 
uj)on the system of feiidvilism, abolishing at a stroke one of its most 
important privvleg^. 

§ 28. It was not to be cxjicctod that a change f)f this nature, 
hov;evcr manifestly for the public advcj^itage, could bo carried out 
without determinecT opposition ; and acfoftlingly several of the dis- 
contented nobility leagued with the Iciwlers of the ^corcheurs to 
resist the execution of the royal decree. This insiifrcction, which 
was called the “ l*iiaguorie,” in allusion to the Hussite war in 
Bohemia, w>rich then fixed the attention of Europe, was headed by 
the Dukes of Bourbon and ^Alen^-ou, the Count of Vendome, and 
even by the loyal and valiant Dunois ; the disgraced favourite, I^a 
'J'rcmouillc, embarked in it with vehement zeal ; and by their pcrsiia- 

* This remarkable change in the king’s conduct is ascribed by Brnntomc 
and others to ttie infiuenco of his mistress, Agnes i:k)reL, 
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flions the restless and ambitious Dauphin Louie was induced to join 
the movement. The insurgents, however, met with little or no 
sympathy; the Duke of Burgundy refused them his support, and 
tlje Duke of Bourbon found himself unable to command the adher- 
ence even /)f his own immediate vassals. The king, vigorously 
seconded by the Constable Richemont, dislodged the rebels without 
difficulty from all their x^ositions, and soon reduced them to sub- 
mission. 

Further successes of the royal arms in Gascony and Normand>' 
(iisposed tb(i Fnglisb, in 1444 , to negotiate for peace ; and the Earl 
of JSu/rolk being despatclied as plenipotentiary, a conference was held 
at Tours, when Charles consented to an armisuce of twenty-two 
months, each side to retain the territories of ydiich they wcjro actually 
in ixissession. Tliis treaty also stipulated a marriage between Henry 
of hingland and the youthful and beautiful Marguerite of Anjou, 
daugliter of Keii4 titular King of Sicily, and niece of the Queen ol 
France. Tlie marriage was celebrated at Nancy in the sluing, of 
144r). 

§ 24 . This great obstacle to the re-cstablisliment of order being 
now removed, Charles found himself in a position to carry o\it the 
statute passed at Orleans for^ihe constitution of a regular staiuling 
army. The military force in the pay of the Crown was reduced, 
according to the teiins of the edict, to fifteen “ compagnies d’ordon- 
nance ” of one* hundrexl lances each, lb each of these lances were 
attached throe archers, a ]>age, and a “coutiller;” so that the 
entire strength amounted to nine thousand men-at-arms. The 
“ compagnies were now distributed in the various Rjwns through- 
out th<3 kingdom, tiie largest garrisons consisting of not more 
than twenty “ lances and dism-dcr was everywhere rej^laced by 
exact discipline and a general ^ense of security. The military 
organization was. completed, thrfee ycais later, by the creation oi 
an infantry force, calUxi the franc archers,’' because these soldiers 
were exempted from payment of the ta.ille. llacb of the sixteen 
thousand paiishes of France was bound to furnish one archer, fully 
arrncid ami ecpiipiXKi, to be f3ady to serve when ufio^^j ^ 

of four livres jx^r month. It is scaiuely necessary to remark the 
enormous inertjase of power which was thus thrown into the hands 
of the sovereign. 

§ 25 . The truce with England, which had Wn several times pro- 
longed, was suddenly broken in the spring of 1449 , when the town 
of Fougiires, belonging to the Duke of Brittany, was attacked and 
plundered by a band of adventurers in the English service. Satis- 
faction having been demanded without result, the royal army entered 
Nonnandy under the orders of Dunois. In tlie course of two yoai-s 
the English were driven out of Nonnandy ; and in 1451 the French 
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recovered Gascony, which, for the space of three centuries, had 
acknowledged the English rule. In the following year (1452) 
the Gascons rose against the French, and an armament under the 
command of Talhot, now Earl of Shrewsbury, and nearly eighty 
years of age, apjx^arod before Bordeaux and entered the qjty without 
resistance, the garrison having previously retired. But in 1463 the 
English were dclcated, and the noble 'J'albot was mortally wounded. 
The broken remnant of his amiy repassed the Cliannel, and no 
iurther effort was made by the English government to renew the 
^‘Liggle. The drca.m of Anglo-Saxon domination on the Coritmcut 
was at length finally dispelled. Of all the bloody conquests of a 
warfare of one hundred and twenty years’ duration nothing now 
leinaiued except the toyns of •Calais and Guinea, with the narrow 
strip of adjacent territory. 

§ 2G, Charles had fairly earned the epithet of “ Lo Victorieux ” and 
had become one of the most powerful sovereigns of Euroiie. Never- 
tl^eless his latter years were perhaps the most unhappy of his n'ign ; 
they were constantly embittered by domestic Ibud, and especially by 
the undutihil and factious conduct of the Dauphin. Ever since the 
affair of the Praguerio the king and his sou had lived in mutual sus- 
picion and qptrangement. The court*of I^oiiis in Dan pi line became 
the focus of intrigue against tlie government ; he contracted a mar- 
riage with a princess of ISavoy in direct opposition to his lather’s 
wishes ; h6 maintained a close intimacy with the Duke of Burgundy, 
the gieat rival of the French monarcliy, and lie at length took refuge 
at th^ Flemish court at B^isscl^. 

Relapsing int/o his constitutional indolence, Charles surrendereil 
himself more and more to the dominion of selfish and uiiworthj" 
ministers and mistresses. The gentle Agnes Sorel had died in 14r)(>, 
and had been succecHled in the king's affections by her niece, the 
“ Dame de Vilhquier,” a woman of abandoned ehayicter and vindic- 
tive passions. Tormented by morbid appreli elisions of all kinds, and 
esjx^cially by the id(?a that the Dauphin was constantly plotting against 
his life, tlie wretched king sunk gradually into a stale bordering on 
insanity, a tendency to which he is said^ to have inherited from his 
lather. At length Charles was afHicted*wTth an ulcer iu the mouth, 
which he regarded as an indubitable sjTnptom of poison ; and Irom 
this moment he obstinately refused to take nourishment of any kind. 
As a last rcsouice the physicians endeavoured to force food upon 
him after a total abstinence of seven days ; but the powers of nature 
were exhausted, and the kin^ died a miserable death at the chateau 
of M«5huri-8ur-Ybvro on the 22iid of July, 1461. He had reached 
the age of fifty -eight, and had reigned nearly thirty-nine years. 
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LOUIS XI. AND CllAKLES VIIT. A.J). 3 OcS 

§ 1. Arrr.ssion of Lotus XI.; Ins cliaractor. 2. Tievcxafion ol tlie^ 

nutic Sniictioii ; ‘lorntoiial a('((iiisili(ais of r.oin-,; tiie “ J.faixuo of tln> 
(huhI;'* of ]^font^ll(*ly ; treaty of t'oiitlans. § TL" Nor- 

Tiiaiid}’' lOMJined Ly lanirs ; the king excites rchidhoii ag<nrisl tlic l)uko of 
liurgiiiidy ; accession of Charles tJie Hold ; enmity between Lons and 
(diaiJes. § d. lamis XI. at IVBoniie. § 5. C»irdinal cle Bahie. § ti. 
liiterfercijce ofS.ouis in the aifaiis ot^ England ; death of the Duke of 
riuieniie ; liostihties against Chailes of l»ui gundy. § 7, Seventies of 
Loins against the great iiohlc.s ; iiitngues <jf the Duke of Burgundy; 
treatii‘s of J\‘(iuigny and Soleuie; execution of the C<>nstable St. Pol. § 8. 
War of (diaries the Bold agi*inst the Swiss; battle »->f Naney and death ot 
Cliailes; Louis sei/ies the du<hy of Burgundy. § 0. Louis foments insur- 
rection against Mary of liurgiindj’^ ; her tiiarnage with Maximilian of 
Austiia; e.vceutioii of the Duke of Nemours. § 10. War with Maxi- 
milian; death of M;uy of Buigundy ; treaty of An as. § 11. Annexation 
of Anjou, Maine, and Provence. Succe.ss and power of Louis; his latter 
ycarvS, tlu <'astlo ot Plessis-les-TouTs ; death of Louis. § 12. Accession 
of (hiAKLi:s VI 11. ; Anne of Beiiuj’eu ; Louis of Orleans ; the States-tieneral 
at Tours. § 13. Be volt of the Duke of Orleans ; death of Francis Duke 
of Brittany ; inliigU(3s for the possession of lirittany ; Anne bctrotluxl to 
tlie EmiHjror Maxiniihau, her inarruige xvith Chailes VTll. of France; 
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peace of Senlis ; peace of Etaples. § 14. Expeditioft of Charles Vlll. to 
Italy ; he enters Naples ; coalition against him ; his retreat ; battle of For- 
novo. § 13* Battle of Seminara ; capitulation of Atella ; the French 
expelled from Itoly. § 16. Death of Chaides Vlll. 

§ 1. Louis XI., 1461-14:83. — Louis, who was still in Flanders 
when ho received the news of his accession, immediately* sot out for 
France, accompanied by Philip ol‘ Burgundy, who assembled for Ins 
escort an immense multitude of nobhjs and knights, approacliing in 
numbers to an army. Ijouis, distrusting this S 2 :»lendid demonstra- 
tion, pcrsuad(xl the duke to dismiss the greater part of his armed 
followers, retaining only his ordinary suite, and, thus reassured, 
ho proceeded without delay to celebrate his coronal ion at Keims. 
Louis entered the capital, and at once rcmov’^cd from tlieir oflices 
the ministers of the lafe reign, rejilacing thorn by men of obscure 
birth and worthless character, to whom he gave his exclusive 
confidence. 

The new king ascended the throne in tlie full vigour of nianlioocl 
and matured cxperiauce. GiftexLby nature with a good understand- 
ing, keen sagacity, and a resolute will, lie Inui early juoiiosod to 
himself a definite and paramount object of jiolicy, namely, llio over- 
throw of the antiquated system of ftudahsm, the reduction of the 
great nobles* to comparative insignificance, and tlie conciaitration ol 
the whole power of absolute government in the liancls of the Crown. 
No man v*as ever better qualified to succeed in such an cTitei-prise. 
Cfovernmeiit was with liiin a science ; ho had studied it ]>rotoiindl 5 % 
and had learned how to protit to the utmost by the wcalcrr esses, the 
vices^and the passions of maniand. A consummate mahliT ot tlie 
arts t)f dissimulation and. dujd icily, lie maile it the mam busint'ss of 
his life to overreach and circumvent others, and aecount(‘d successful 
iraud the most conspicuous proof of talent. ^V}lere liis iindeecssors 
would have employed violence, Louis trusted to cajolery, corrujaion, 
and perfidy. He understood To perfection how to play oft one class 
or interest agaiftst itnotlior ; how to scatter the seeds of division and 
estrangement so as to jirofit al'tenvards by the discord lie had 
fomented. The victims wliom his cuiming had entraf>j)ed veie 
treated, when he ?aw fit, witli a tyn?iwiieal cruelty winch lias 
Koldorn been exceeded, and which shows that Lis heart was callous 
to the most ordinary feelings of our nature. Such a charac- 
ter in such a statioi^ could not but produce nni>ortant results, not 
only in Fratice, hut on the general policy and social condition of 
EurojHi. At the same time*liis history is full of st range; contrast's 
and anomalies, Louis realized his objects as a so^er('ign by sacri- 
ficing Without scruple all hi.s obligations as a man ; and tlio cons(^ 
quence is Hiat he will be estimated very differently according as we 
regard him in his jiublic or in his private capacity. Few princes 
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have done more to Ixtend the power and exalt the dignity of Franco : 
few have left upon the page of history a personal portrait of darker 
or more odious colouring. 

§ 2. One of the first steps of Louis was to revoke the celebrated 
enactment of his father called the Pragmatic Sanction, which was 
regarded as the main charter of the lil>erties of the Gallican church. 
Ihis was at once an insult to the memory of Charles VJI., a sore 
oflence to ilio nobility, wLo were thus deprived of considerable eccle- 
siastical patronage and influence, and a source of discontent and 
irritation among the cloi’gy of all ranks. The parliament refused to 
ratify the decree of abolition ; the king, however anxious to gratify 
the Holy Soe, declined to interfere further, and ihq, question remained 
111 dispute during his whole reigu. The court of Pome, treating the 
I*ragmatic Sanction as null und void, assufned the nomination U) 
benefices tlirougljout the kingdom. The parliament denied this right, 
and cncoui-agecl and supported all who sliowed tliornselvca disposed 
to contest it. The king, without coming to an open rupture cither 
with one party or the other, sided by turns with both according to 
the dictates of his interest. 

In 14(i2 Louis acquired }x>ssession of the lerritorias of Poussillon 
and Cerdagne, which were pledged to him by Juan II. of Aragon in 
security for the payment of a large sum lent by Louis foV the prose- 
cution of the war against the revolted Catalans. While thus extend- 
ing Ills frontier towards the south, the king concluded a negotiation 
with llic Dulie of JUirgundy, by which ho rodijcmcd, for tlie sum of 
4()0,000 crowns, the towns of Amiens, Abbeville, and St. Quentin, 
ceded by the treaty of Arras. This iiansai.tion drew uix)n Louij the 
bitter and mortal enmity of the duke’s eldest son, Charles Count of 
Charolois, afterwards so celebrated under the name of Charles le 
'I'^niiSraire, or the Bold. The two princes had formerly professed an 
intimate friendship, which had given place to mutual coolness and 
distrust. The loSis of the irajKirtant lino of tlio Somme, which Charles 
regarded, somewhat unjustly, as an act of siirdiation committed 
against his aged father, incensed him beyond endurance, and from 
that time forw’avd he studiously fomented discontent and opposition 
to Louis, wliich ere long V^ojee out into open viobneo. 

Before Ixniis had been four years on tlie throne ho had excited 
against himself a deep and determined spirit of hostility, which 
e.xtended through all classes of society. Kobles, clergy, bourgeoisie, 
had been alike alienated by various acts of w'aiiton provocation and 
desjx^tic oppression, while at the hcgid of the malcontents were 
several ibudal princes and potentates of the first consequence. 
Francis 11., Duke of Brittany, whom Louis had maliciously 
attempt c<l to embroil with the Count de Charolois, now entered 
into a strict alliance with that prince against the King of Frauoe ; 
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and towards the close of 14 M the conspiracy' fully oigaoised 
by the adhesion of the Dukes of Bourbon, Lorraine, Alen9on, and 
Nemours. The Duke of Berry, a vain and feeble-minded youth oi 
nineteen, suddenly made his escape from court and joined the con- 
federates at Nantes. 

The coalition, which assumed the name of the “ League of tht 
Public Good,” published a manifesto (1465) setting forUi the view* 
of its members for the reformation of the state, and commenced 
hostilities. Louis, cool and undismayed, issued a reply to the state- 
ment of the princes, in which he pointedly observed, that, if he had 
iJ^n willing to augment their revenues and i>ennit them to tramph 
upon their vassals as in times gone by, they would never have con 
cerned themselves about the public good.” A bloody but inde 
cisive battle was fought on the 16th of July at Montl’hery between 
the king and the Count of Charolois ; but Louis secured his real 
object, which was to gain possession of the capital. He entered Paris 
two days after the battle, and laboured with all his resomces ol 
flattery and intrigue io win the confidence and support of the citizens. 
The success of those manoeuvres placed him in a position of so much 
advantage, that, when the army of the confederate princes approached 
I’aris, they gladly accepted the king’s ^st overtures of pacification, 
A pri>^ate intcmow took place between Louis and the Count de 
Charolois ; and by the treaty of Conflans, Louis, who v'as determined 
to dissolve 4he hostile combination at whatever price, agreed to con- 
ditions of peace deeply humiliating to his crown, and conceded all 
tlie demands of his rebellious vassals without exception or reserve. 
Every*one of them carried SS hi^ share of the spoil. The towns on 
the Somme were once more relinquished to the Duke of Burguiidj'^ ; 
the Duke of Berry was invested with the hereditary appanage oi 
Normandy ; the Duke of Brittany was presented with the counties ol’ 
Etamfies and Montfort ; the Constable’s sword was delivered to the 
Count de St. Pol. The only Article at all relating *to the “public 
good ” was one *ins«rted for form’s sake, apix^inting a coimcil for 
the investigation of alleged abuses, with tlie power of applying a 
remedy under the sanction of the king. 

§ 3. But Louis, ^flthough compelled iom yield by the pressing 
necessities of the moment, never intended to execute in good faith 
an engagement which must have resulted in the ruin of the monarchy. 
His object was to gainjtime, to disunite the confederates, to enfeeble 
them by jealousy and rivalry, and, by some of those stratagems in 
which he was so perfect an adtpt, to strip them of their acquisitions 
and lay them helpless at his feet. That article of the treaty by 
which the duchy of Normandy was ceded to the king’s brother v^as 
at once rejected by the parliament as an illegal dismemberment ol 
the kingdom ; and Louis an found means to reaiinex the province 
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to the crown. Dissensions were excited between the young duke 
and his neiglibotur the Duke of Brittany, and the latter withdrew to 
his estates in deep displeasure. 1'ho king now adroitly opened a 
correspondence witli him, and purchased by a large bribe his tacit 
acquiescence in liis design for the seizure of NoiTuandy. G^he Count 
of Charolois was in no condition to interfere, being occupied at the 
inoment in reducing an insurrection of the citizens of Li^ge, which 
was the secret work of Louis ; and other princijml members of the 
league had been skilfally won over to the royal interests. Befom 
the close of the year 1465 Louis entered Normandy at the head 
his ajiny, appeared before Rouen, and gained possession of that 
capital without a struggle; and in January, 1466, the king form- 
ally resumed the government of the duchy pf Normandy, as being a 
province inalienable from the crown according to the constitution 
ot the realm. 

'J'he death of Philip of Burgundy occurred at Bruges in the fol- 
lowing year (June 15, 1467), and Charles the Bold (le 'f^mdraire) 
siiocceded to liis vast inheritance. The wliole of his reign of ten 
years was a continued struggle against his antagonist, Louis of 
France, to whom in character and policy he presented a most singular 
contrast. 

§ 4. Louis, anxious to strengthen himself by some expression of 
popular a] ^probation and sympithy, convoked the Btates-General at 
I'ours in the spring of 1468 ; that assembly, subservient to the last 
degree to the royal will, dtjclared Normandy inseparable from the 
crowm, admonished the Duke of Beyiy content himself witli his 
annual t)eiisioii of 60,000 livres, and inveighed strongly against 
the Duke of Brittany for having risen in arms against his suzerain, 
and entered into alliance with the English, those inveterate enemies 
of France. The States were dismissed after a session of eiglit da3"s ; 
and the king, j^ssembling two fonpidahle armies, poured them into 
Lower Normandy and Brittany, quickly recovered seveial towns 
which had been seized by the Bretons, ami force^l his brother and the 
Duke of Brittany to sign a peace at Anoenis,by which they abandoned 
the alliance of tlie Duke of Burgundy, and engaged to support the 
king against all opponeuus.* The news of this treaty reached Charles 
at Peronne, where ho had ordered his forces to assemble with the 
purpose of joining his allies in a combined attack upon France. 
Furious at their defection, tire duke ileman/iod of Louis the full 
execution of the treaty of Conflans, with immediafct! war as the 
altei'iiative. Had Louis accepted the challenge, and commenced 
hostilities forthwith, it is more than probable that, in the state di 
isolation to which Charles was then reduced, his aims would have 
been crowned with decisive success. But this was a course too bold, 
direct, and manly for his pcxsuliai' disposition ; he preferred the crooked 
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paths of subtlety aud cimning ; azui resolved at this critical moment 
OB the extraordiuary and hazardous step of seeking a personal con-* 
ference with his rival at Peroune. In vain was the king’s purpose 
combated by Pammartin and other experienced officers ; he suffered 
himself to be swayed by the treacherous counsel of the pardinal de 
Baiue, who was in league with his enemies ; and early in October 
1468, having obtained a written safe-conduct from the duke, set out 
with a slender escort for Peronne. Louis relied on his superiority 
of intellect, and proficiency in the arts of flattery and persuasion ; 
but on this occasion he was caught, like other accomplishf‘d schemers, 
in liis own snares, and narrowly escaped paying for his rashness witli 
his life. On reaching Peronne he was received by the diike with 
all outward respect and honour, and lodged, by his own desire, in 
the ancient castle, in orSer to seeme himself from treachery on the 
part of Charles’s followers. Negotiations commenced, and proceeded 
amicably for some days, when suddenly messengers arrived with 
tidings of a fresh and still more terrible outbreak at Liege, in which 
(so it was falstdy reported) the bishop had been foully assassinated, 
together with the principal members of the chapter, his counsellors, 
and a Burgundian nobleman named Humbercourt. It was added 
that well-known envoys of the King #f France were present at the 
massacre. 

Charles burst forth into an ungovernable transport of rage. He 
ordered gales of the fortress to bo closed and trebly guarded, 
so that Louis found himself a prisoner in hiwS a])artments, which 
looked out on the ill-omened tower where one of his predecessors, 
Charles the Sim])lc, had mcl his^leath from the hands ol his vassal, 
Herbert of Vermandois. Abaiidoniiig himself to the most extravagant 
projects of vengeimco, the duke at first meditated nothing short of 
shedding the blood of his royal captive, who was to he rejdnced on 
the throne by his brother the Duke of Berry ; and inc'ssengers were 
on the xioint of being despatclled to summon that young prince It) 
Peronne. As tlito storm of jjassion gradually subsided, (.Jharles was 
persuaded, chiefly, it is believed, by the historian Philip de Coinines, 
to listen to more reasonable counsels ; but the struggle lasted for 
three days, and duritig one whole night duke never undressed, 
but continued to pace his chamber in restless agitation. Recovering 
some degnje of calmness, he released Louis from personal constraint, 
exacting, however, as the price of his liberty, several conditions of the 
most mortify big and degrading kind. The king bound himself by 
oath, upon a celebrated relic called the cross of St. Laud, whicVi he 
was known to hold in the deepest veneration, to give complete 
execution to tlie treaty of Conflans, and to resign to his brollier the 
government of Champagne and Brie in exchange for Noimiandy. 
But that wliich galled him most was a promise extorted from him 
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to iDftioh ija company with the Duke of Burgundy against Li^jge and 
witnesa the merciless punishment inflicted on that city for a rebellion 
which ho had himself suggested and supix)rted. The Bui^undian 
army was immediately put in motion ; Liege, surprised in a defence- 
less state, jvas stormed and captured, after a fierce struggle, on the 
SOtli of October ; and the town was afterwards consigned to all the 
same atrocities of rapine and wholesale carnage which bad been 
liiiacted the 3'car before at Dinant. Louis was spared the horrors of 
the closing scene, and retired to hide his shame, vexation, and 
resentment at Tours, Tho Parisians did not spare their raillery 
u|)on the notable cxjjedition to Peronne. 

§ 5. Having esciiped from this perilous predicament, the king lost 
no time in repairing, as far as porsible, the effects of his strange 
imprudence, Tho possession of Champagne would have placed his 
brother in too close proximity to Charles of Burgundy ; he therefore 
jiroposed to him as a substitute the remote duchy of Aquitaine or 
Cjiuienne. 'J^his project was betrayed to the Duke of Burgundy 
by tlie Cardinal de Balue ; and letters hav ing been intercepted 
which compromised the cardinal, that faithless minister was 
aiTested, stripped of his property, and confined in a dungeon at 
Loches, in a cage of iron, tho idea of which is said to have been 
siiggosfed by himself to Louis on a former occasion. Prince Charles 
was now easily persuaded to artsept Guiemio, and, at an interview 
with the king in April 1409, concluded a treaty by wlrich he sepa- 
rated himself entirely from the Duke of Burgundy, and even declined 
a proffered alliance with that prince’s only daughter and heiress, 
afterwards the celebrated Mary of Burgundy, 

§ 6. In tho long and bloody struggle between the houses of Lan^ 
caster and Yoik, Louis and Charles, as might he expected, took 
opposite sides. Tho king, naturally inclined towards his kinswoman 
Marguerite of ^njou, supported 'the Lancastrians ; the duka, who had 
lately received the licand of the Prin^ss Margaret, sister of Edward, 
\vLi8 a zealous i^irtizan of the reigning monarch, and took a pride 
in displaying on all public occasions tho order of the Garter and the 
red cross of 8t. George, Louis assisted the “king-making” Karl of 
Warwick and Queen Mv^rguorite in an expedition for tho purpose of 
reinstating the unfortunate Henry on the throne of England. This 
expedition was for a time crowned with success, and Edward em- 
barked for Flanders ; hut tho decisive battle of Barnet, fought shortly 
afterwards (April 14, 1471), again placed Edward on-the throne, and 
extinguishetl tho hopes of the Lancas^ians. Their champion Wan 
wiok was no more. Prince Edward was murdered at Tewkesbiuy, 
Marguerite became a prisoner, Henry perished in the Tcfwer. This 
change of affairs in England, while it greatly encouraged the Bur- 
gundians, had a damaging effect upon the prospects of Louis. The 
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malcontent princes caballed afresh $ the Duke of Guienne, in close 
alliance with Charles of Bui^ndy md Francis of Brittany^ leried 
his forces under the command of the Count of Armagnac; and 
although Louis offered to treat upon terms of almost abject csoncession, 
everything seemed to portend that a great explosion was at hand. 
But foi-tune once more favoured Louis at tliis crisis ; the Duke of 
Guienne expired at Bordeaux in May 1472, after a lingering illness. 
His death, so manifestly advantageous to the king, was not unnatu- 
rally attributed to poison administered by his means ; but although 
the circumstances were suspicious, there is no direct evidence to 
prove Louis guilty of the crime. 

The Duke of Bdrgundy, though disconcerted by the loss of his 
most important ally, foMnally lieclared war against France in J une 
1472, and having barbarously pillaged and sacked the town of Nesle 
in Picardy, besieged Beauvais, which made a desperate and memorable 
defence. The city owed its safety, in great measure, to the heroic 
bmvery of its female inhabitants, among whom a young girl, called 
Joanne la Hachette, was esj^ecially distinguished. After a furious 
struggle, in which the assailants were repulsed with fearliil carnage, 
the siege was raised on the 22nd of July. This event is still com- 
memorated by an annual procession flistituted by Louis, in which 
women take the precedence over men. Cliarles agreed to an aimis- 
tice for five months, which was piV^longed for upwards of two years. 

It was about this time that the celebrated Philip de Comines, 
whom Charles had treated with intolerable haughtiness, and even 
brut^ outrage, quitted hi» sor\doo and attached himself to that of 
his rival, a prince far better qualified to appreciate his- chauicter, 
in some points not unlike his own. De Comines spent the rest of 
his life at the French court, and wrote his ‘ Memoirs * during the 
reign of Charles VIII. 

§ 7. Louis liad now leisure to avenge himself cm several of the 
feudal nobles wljo had hitherto refused to submit to his arbitrary rule. 
The Duke of Alen^on was deprived of his possessions, and detained 
in perpetual imprisonment ; the Count of Armagnac was cruelly 
murdered in the prcjgenco of his wife ; while a third prince, Nicholas 
Duke of Lorraine, a stanch ally of the DiJke of Burgundy, died so 
suddenly about the same period, that the usual explanation of poison 
was freely circulated, and common report accused Louis of having 
instigated the deed. • 

In 1475 Lduis was menaced by a fresh confederacy formed by the 
Duke of Burgundy with Edward IV. of England and the Duke of 
Brittany, ^by which Edward engaged to reassert the ancient claims 
of his predecessors to the throne of France, and to cede Picardy 
and Chamiiagne to Burgundy when those provinces should have 
been acquired by force of arms. The King of England' landed at 
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Calais in the summer, with a brilliant army of thirty thousand men, 
well provided with artillery and all the munitions of war. But 
instead of being joined immediately, according to stipulation, by the 
Burgundian forces, Edward found that his ally, who had lately 
sacrificed a -large part of his anny in an ill-advised invasion of the 
territory of Cologne, w'as in no condition to take the field. The 
English began to murmur, and complained of treachery ; misun- 
derstandings ensued between Edward and the duke, and the plan 
of the c^impaign was totally deranged. Charles retired to his domi- 
nions, and tlie invading army, on advancing to St. Quentin, where 
hklward had reckoned on zealous co-operation from the Constable 
Bt. Pol, found the gates closed, and was assaifed by a vigorous 
caimonado. During all this time no Ifostile demonstration whatever 
was made on the part of Louis ; he had no intention of repelling the 
invasion by force, but recurred to the far more congenial policy of 
crafty negotiation. He plied Edward with personal flattery and 
alluring promises ; he scattered largo bribes among his nobles ani 
ofiicers : and at length it was agreed that an interview should take 
place between the t^vo monarchs, for the purj)ose of arranging condi- 
tions of peace. They met at Pequigny, near Amiens, August 29, 
1475, on a bridge over the ^orame, where Louis, mindful of the 
catastrophe of Monteroau, had taken all possible precautions against 
treacherous sui’prine. The princes were sexiarated by a solid wooden 
framework, without doorway or any means of passage ; they con- 
versed through a lattice, and thus ratified the treaty, the provisions 
of which had been arranged beforehand.* Louis agreed to pay the 
expenses of the expedition, and an annual sum of fifty thousand 
crowns during the joint lives of himself and Edward ; he further 
betrothed his son, tho Dauphin Charles, to Edward’s eldest daughter, 
engaging that tlie marriage should take place as soon as tlie parties 
attained the proper age, A truco;was proclaimed for seven years, 
and Edward soon afterwards sailed for Englai^. , The Duke of 
Burgundy subsequently concluded at Boleure a peace with Louis 
for nine years. 

It was one of tho stipulations between Charles, and Louis tliat tho 
Constable St, Pol, whose* rAultiplied treasons to both princes were 
notorious, should bo given up to the justice of the king. Louis wrote 
to command the Constable’s attendance, observing that weighty 
questions were pending, in which such a heait as his would be of 
great advantage to him.* St. Pol, at once seizing the*<lrift of this 
ominous piece of irony, fled to Mons, Avhere he threw himself on the 
pi'OtectioD of Charles. Louis, however, insisted on the duke’s ful- 
filling his engagement, and the unhappy Constable was delivered over 

* Tlie king added, in conversation with thohc around him, that it was only 
the Constat b’s head that he desired; his bodi/ might remain where it was. 
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to the French authorities, and conducted to the Bastille, His guilt 
was so manifest, that the parliament had little more to do than to 
pronounce his sentence; on the 10th of December, 1476, he was 
executed on the Place de Gr6ve. This was perhaps the boldest blow 
that had yet been struck against the feudal aristocracy, St. Pol, 
indojyendontly of his vast possessions and personal influence, was a 
member of the Imperial family of Luxemburg, had been married to a 
sister of the Queen of France, and was connected with several of the 
sovereign houses of Europe, 

. § 8. In return for abandoning the Constable, Charles was permitted, 
without opposition from Louis, to take possession of Lorraine ; and, 
to the great satisfaertion of his rival, he proceeded immediately after- 
wards to make war ujpu th^ Swiss, from whom he had i-eceived 
several affronts with the secret encouragement of Louis. The king 
seems to have liad an instinctive conviction that this conflict with 
“ les halites Allemaigues,” as Switzerland was then called, would 
jM ove the ruin of his enemy ; and his joy may bo imagined on receiving 
iutclligenoc of the battle of Granson, fought March 2nd, 1476, in 
wtiich the splendid army of Chailes w^as ignominionsly routed by 
the mountaineers, who afterwards enriched themselves with the 
incredible treasures of all kinds whicb^lormed the spoil of the Bur- 
gundian camp. Within three months alter the defeat of Granson, 
Charles was again in tlie field, and a secoru and far more sanguinary 
battle ensued at Morat, near the lake of Bienne, when 10,000 of the 
Burgundians were slain. The duke’s fortunes now seemed desperate. 
He was assailed by a goiieru^ outburst of indignation ; symptoms 
of disaflbction began to ajipcar among his subjects ; Lori-ainc wa^ 
iustjlntly lost, and the young Duke Ii4n4 re-entered Nancy in 
triumph. Braving liia fate, Charles gatbereti the relics of his sliat- 
tered host and laid siege to that city in Octohei’, 147G. suc- 

ceeded in levying, by tlio aid ol French gold, an ^nny of 20,000 
mercenaries from Switzerland,' Alsace, and other quarters, and early 
in January, 1477, ^vanced to Hie relief of his capital, 'I'ho duke’s 
officers in vain implored him to retire before this vastly 6ui>erior 
force ; Charles was obstinately resolved to run the hazard ot a deci- 
sive battle. In engagement whiclJ csisued, the Burgundiaiie, 
deserted and betrayed by the Count of Campobasso, an Italian con- 
dottiere to whom Cliarles had rashly given his confidence, were 
totally overwhelmed, and dispersed. The unfortimale duke, despe- 
rately wounded, diBapi)eaTed in the thick of the fight, and his body 
was not discovered till twd^days afterwards, halt immeracd in a 
frozen x>t>tid, and grievously mutilated. He was honourably buried 
at Nanc/by the generous conqueror, Pdn^ of Lorraine.* 

• The following is the inscription on the “ Ci^oix de Bourgogne,’' near Nancy, 
marking the spot where the corj^se of Cliaihs was found : — L'au 
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Tliua perished this illTistricms prince, the last Duke of Burgundy 
of the hotifie of Valois. Louis was immoderately elated by the news 
of an event which swept from his path the most formidable and 
determined of his enemies^ and seemed to ensure to him the undis* 
puted and absolute dominion which had been his constant aim. Axt 
alluring prospect was thus opened to his ambition, and the game 
bol'ore him, full of difficult oomplioations and nioely-balancsed alterna- 
tives, was one precisely suited to his taste and genius. The hand of 
the young heiress of Burgundy was eagerly sought by several of thO 
reigning houses of Europe, and Louis was no less anxious tlmn the 
rest to secure the prize ; but the Dauphin was at this time scarcely 
seven years old, and there were obvious impediments in the way of 
nis union with a princess of twenty, eVen supposing her own consent 
to be obtained. The king therefore, without abandoning the project 
of the marriage, resolved to support his pretensions by decisive mea- 
sures of a very diflcrent kind. No sooner did he receive certaiii 
intelligence of the death of Charles than he sent directions to tl^p 
Sire do Craon to take fK)Ssession, with 700 lan&s, of the duchy of 
J3urgundy and the Franche-Comt^, and despatched a second force 
under the Bastard of Bourbon and Philip de Comines to occupy 
Picardy and Artois. As a pHetext for this violence, Lpuis insist^ 
that the tiefs of Burgundy and Artois had reverted to the crown by 
the death of Charles without male heirs ; while witli the same breath 
lio protested that he would watch over the rights of Maryi his kins- 
woman and god-daughter, as over his own, and that he purposed to 
complete in duo time the matrimouial alliance between the, two 
bouses which had already been arranged with the late duke. The 
States of Burgundy in vain declared that female heirs were not excluded 
by the tenure of that appanage, and that King John, by whom it 
had been granted to the ancestor of Charles, had himself derived it 
through the fema,le lino ; moreovter, that the house of Burgundy still 
posscssal a male representative in the person of the Count de Kevers, 
grandson of Duke Jean-sans-Peur. 'I'hese arguments availed no- 
thing against the legions of France, which had already seized all the 
military posts and chief towns of the duchy. The States liad no 
alternative but to submit*, - and Louis, after renewing his promise to 

L'an de Tlncarnation 
Mille quatre cent septante six, 

Veille de PApparutionJ 
P'ut le Due de Bourgotjnc occia, 

Et en bataille ici tansoe 

Oil croix fut mise pour me'molre, 

K^nc Due de Lon'aine nieci 
Hendant k Dieu pour la victoire. 


1 Feoat of the EptpLany, Jan. 6. 
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taspect tlxe rights of Maryt and engaging to maintain all the anoiant 
privil<»gea of provinoa, wm lecognifi^ as sovereign of Snjgund^r 
reunited that impoirtant t6nitc»?y to bis crown. kin^f 

oScers were no less sucoessM in Picardy and Artois ; those diataiets 
submitted by the b^immg of Aprib 1477. ^ • 

§ d. Meanwhile another of Louis's agents^ the notmioos Olivier le 
I>ami was labouring secretly to stir up disaffection and revolt against 
Mary at Ghent and otkex towns of Flanders. The turbulent citizena 
rose, refused to pay the tasces, clamoured loudly for the restitution of 
their popular liberties, and exacted from the helpless duchess a pro* 
mise to dismiss her father*s counsellors, and to do nothing without 
the advice and sanction of the people in their national assembly. 
Mary, in extreme perplejiity, sent two of her confidential servants, 
the Chancellor Hugonet and the Sire d’lmbercourt, as ambassadors to 
Louis, then at Peronne. They were charged to offer the restoration 
of the towns and territory ceded by the peace of Anas, with other 
concessions, on condition of his maintaining the truce and desisting 
from further claims.* Louis returned an evasive and hypocritical 
answer ; and deputies arriving soon afterwards from the Flemish 
parliament, the king had the inconceivable baseness to place in their 
hands the ief||ber he had just received !iom Mary, as a proof that she 
had no sincere purpose to abide by tlie engagement just contracted 
with her people. The indignar. burgesses retunied to Ghent, and 
at a public audience reproached Mary in insulting terms with her 
duplicity. A violent explosion of popular fury was the consequence. 
The unfortunate minister^ Hugonet and Imbercourt, were arrested, 
put to the torture, condemned to death alter a hurried trial, and, 
in s^ite of the entreaties of their weeping and terrified mistress, 
beheaded almost in her presence. From this moment the princess 
conceived a profound abhorrence of Louis, and resolved tliat no- 
thing should ever induce hereto ally herself with l^ip family. Her 
subjects seem to have fully shared her feelings, and it was with their 
entire approval that Mary determined to bestow her hand on the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, a suitor whom she had always 
distinguished by her personal preference^ The archduke arrived at 
Ghent on the 18th of August, and the nfarfiage, destined to produce 
results even more momentous and durable than were contemplated 
at the time, was solemnized two days afterwards. • Thus did the 
tortuous cunning of Louis once more overshoot its mark. ^J’his cele- 
brated marriige laid the foundation of the greatness of the house of 
Austria, and became the origifi of a fierce and bloody rivalry between 
Franco and the Empire which lasted for near two hundred years. 

It was* during the progress of those events that Louis sacrificed 
another victim to his merciless jealousy of the great nobles, in the 
person of Jacques d’Armagnac, Duke of Nemours, a giundson of 
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the famous Constable d’Annagnac. The duke had been a pro- 
minant actor in the League of the Public Good, as well as in other 
plots against the king, and at different times had thrown him- 
self upon the royal mercy and received a pardon. Louis had, 
nevertheless, retained a rancorous hatred against him which could 
only be ai)pcased by his blood; and, without any renewed cause 
of complaint, the duke was arrested in August, 1476, and thrown 
into the Bastille, w'here he was confined in an iron cage and tor- 
tured with extreme cruelty. A touching letter written by the 
unfortunate prince from his prison, in the hope of moving the tyrant 
to compassion and clemency, totally failed oi‘ effect ; he was tried hy 
a commission of the parliament, and condemned** to death upon his 
own avowal under the torture, as ♦■guilty of high treason. The 
sentence was executed at Paris on the 4th of August, 1477. The 
revolting story that the duke’s innocent children were placed be- 
neath the scaffold so as to be sprinkled with tlicir father’s blood, 
mentioned by no contemporaiy historian, is now admitted to be (in 
invention of writers in a later age. 

§ 10. Although a truce had l>ecn made with Maximilian, desultory 
hostilities continued for several years between him and Louis. The 
French king, however, at le<!^h became convinced that he was not 
likely to succeed further in his projects against the house of Bur- 
gundy, and turned his thoughts seriously towards a definitive peace. 
I'he premature death of the Duchess Mary, in March, '1482, con- 
tributed to hasten this result, since Maximilian, after her decease, 
was no longer regarded by the Fleniijtigs ^ their sovereign, and the 
council of reg(^ncy, scarcely consulting him, proceeded to open direct 
communications with Louis. The conditions of the treaty of Arras, 
signed December 23rd, 1482, vrere far more favourable to France 
than could have been exyx^cted from the recent course of events. 
Marguerite, thu^ infant dmiglitc# of Maximilian and Mary, was 
affianced to the Dauphin Charles, and placed in the hands of Louis 
to be educiitcd as the future Queen of France. "A. rich dowry was 
annexed to the contemplated union ; the counties of Artois, Bur- 
gtiiidy, Macon, and Auxerre, — which were to revert, liowever, to the 
young Duke Philip, brother •^of Marguerite, in case of the failure of 
issue of the marriage, or of its never taking place. The king aban- 
doned his claims upon French Flanders, exempted the Netherlands 
from the contested jurisdiction of the jiarliamcnt of Paris, and 
eng^od never again to countenance the turbulent burghers of Li^c, 
Utrecht, and other districts in revolt ‘kgainst their sovereign. No 
mention was made in the treaty of the Duchy of Burgundy, and thai 
great province was tlius tacitly and irrevocably abandoned to the 
royal house of France. The new arrangement was a direct violation 
the treaty of Pecquigny,by which the Dauphin had been betrothed 
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to the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. ; that princess 
had even assumed the title of Dauphinees of France. Furious at 
this outrage, Edward lesolved to demand prompt satisfaction at 
the point of the sword, and began to make serious preparations for 
an invasion of France ; but his sudden death, in April, *1483, cut 
short his plans of vengeance ; and Louis, by another stroke of that 
good fortime which so strangely befriended him, was thus relieved of 
the only remaining enemy whom he had cause to fear. 

§11. Notwithstanding manifold fluctuations, checks, and reverses, 
Louis had now good reason to congratulate himself on the substantial 
success of his deep-laid schemes of seif-aggrandisement. Besides the 
wide territories acqifired by the spoliation of the house of Burgundy, 
the death of R4ne of Anjciu, in July 1480, had restored to the crown 
that appanage ; and the counties of Maine and Provence, bequeathed to 
the king by Jldn4 after the decease of his nephew Charles of Anjou, 
came into bis possession in the course of the following year. By this 
la^st addition the boundaries of France were extended to the Alps. 
The districts of Itoussillon and Cerdagne, the counties of Alen^‘on 
and Perche, and the long-contested duchy of Guienne, were also 
annexed to the monarchy, by means more or less discrtxiitable, during 
this reign, Qf the great feudal principfflities only one now remaincxi 
tliat was at all considerable, that of Brittany. The factious nobles, 
decimated ly the axe of the executioner, had been cowed into abject 
submission ; and by the terror of his name, by statecraft, and by 
systematic corruption, Louis had acquired a wide-spread influence 
and ai^ndency among foreign poovers. 

But scarcely had he reached this proud summit of success and 
dominion, when an attack of apoplexy, by which he was visited in 
March 1480, aunouncod to Louis that he was approacliing the ter- 
mination of his strange career. He rallied from this first stroke, and, 
although greatly enfeebled and emaciated, resumed hio^usual habits ; 
but a second fit, in ^81^ reduced his powers still further, and from 
this period his existence became precarious from day to day, and his 
condition, both physical and moral, pitiable in the extreme. Kecoiling 
in guilty terror fromjbhe thought of death,»he exhausted every artifice 
and caprice to conceal, both from himself *and others, the inevitable 
advance of the great enemy. At the same time, conscious that his 
cruelties had made him the object of universal detestation, he was 
haunted by suspicions of treachery and violence ; and, to escape this 
i:)eril, immurec^ himself in his^loomy fortross-like palace of Plessis- 
les-Tours, where he was no less truly a prisoner, and scarcely less 
nxisetable, than the meanest victim of his tyranny. The castle of 
Plessis was encircled by a broad fosse and solid ramparts, flanked by 
towers, in each of which a guard of archers was jxistcd night and 
day. No one passed into the interior without an express order from 
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the king; end the sentinels were charged ta fire indiscriminately 
upon any pne who should venture within range of their weapons 
after night&ll. Living in isolation from his family, Louis received 
only the occasional visits of his daughter Anne and her husband 
the Sire da Beaujeu ; and even they were distrusted and closely 
watched. The king's confidential attendants were his "gossip" 
Tristan rHermite, the unscrupulous instrument of his vindictive 
crimes, and his physician Jacques Coittier, a man of rude and brutal 
manners, who had completely enslaved his patient by practising 
on his fears and superstition, and wrung from him during the last 
few months of his life no less a sum than eighty thousand crowns. 

It was in vain that the dying monarch heaped profuse and costly 
offerings upon the shrines of the Virgin and the saints for the boon 
of restored health. His situation became daily more alarming, and on 
the 25 til of August, 1483, he experienced a third stroke of apoplexy, 
which deprived him of speech and consciousness, Eecovering his 
senses, he feebly demanded the Sire de Beaujeu, and sent him wi^h 
his last injunctions to his son the Dauphin at Amboise. Louis 
languished some days longer, during which he retained possession of 
his faculties, and continued to discourse with his attendants on the 
business and interests of the ^kingdom. He expired on the 30th of 
August, 1483, in the sixty-first year of his age. 

§12. Chaiujbs VI IL, surnamed " I’Af^ble," 1483-1498. — The 
crimes and severities of Louis had far more deeply impressed the public 
mind than the solid advantages which his talents had conferred on 
France ; and his death was hailed as. a welcome deliverance from tlie 
yoke of insuppoi'tablc tyranny. A reaction was natural and inevitable. 
The Bucocsssor to the throne, Charles VIII., was a youth scarcely more 
than thirteen years of age, feeble and even deformed in person, lament- 
ably ignorant, and with no promise of mental ability. Ho bad attained 
his legal majority, but it was evident that for some years at least the 
government must he administered by others ; a-nd a contest followed for 
tile chief authority between the Princess Anne, oalltil the “ Dame de 
I3eaujeu," to whom Louis on his death-bed had confided the charge 
and education of his son, and Louis Duke of Orleans, the first prince 
of the blood, and heir pr&ubiptiv© to the crown, whom the late king 
had married to his younger daughter Jeanne. It was agi*eed to refer 
the question to the States-General, and that body accordingly met at 
Tours in January, 1484, Lengthened debater ensued, and a decree 
was at last framed, by which the executive Council oV State was to 
ooasist of the princes of the blood, the principal ministers of the late 
king, and twelve other members, to be chosen by the existing council 
from the States themselves. Over this council the king was to pre- 
side in person, his riglit and competency to exercise his functions 
being expressly recognised ; in his absence the chief place was ass^’gaed 
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to the Duke of Orleans ; find next in order were named the Duke of 
Bourbon, Constable of France* and the Sire de Beaujeu. Tlve assembly 
then proceeded to the ^scussion of public grievances, in which they 
displayed considerable boldness and pertinacity. The representativeB of 
the clergy demanded the formal re-establishment and exact observance 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. The nobles complained of the too frequent 
military levies, and required that the command of frontier fortresses, 
and other places of high trust, should not be bestowed on foreigners 
(as in the late reign), but on ihe most honourable of their own order. 
The deputies of the tiers ^tat protested against the exactions of the 
Pope, the clergy, and the monasteries, petitioned for a remission of 
taxes, and prayed Jhat the army might bo reduced to tlie footing on 
which it had been placed by Charles VII. Lastly, the three orders 
concurred in representing to tlic king the urgent duty of convoking 
the legislative body regularly once in two years, agreeably to ancient 
custom, this spirited manifesto the court returned an evasive 
reply ; and a mexierato subsidy having been voted, not without some 
difficulty, the Stated-General were dissolved, after a session of some- 
lljing more than two months. No further attention was jjaidto their 
demands ; and the constitutional l^islature thus failed once more to 
conquer its just weight and authority^ the conduct of the state. 

§ 13. Thif Duke of Orleans now imagined hiniself sure of the chief 
place in the administration of affairs; but he was dexterously opix)sod 
and defeated by Anne of Beaujeu, who, being confirmed in the 
guardianship of the king’s person, exercised over him such a par- 
amount influence that he spoke and acted solely by her dictation. 
The -duke soon took up Ennsj^and was supported by the Duke of 
Brittany and a host of other distinguislnd nobles. 7’he royal 
forces were, however, victorious, and the Duke of Orleans was taken 
prisoner and committed to strict confinement in the castle of 
Bourges. The Duke of Brittany, who had been the »)ul of the 
coalition, died shortly afterwards (Sej^t. 9, 1488), ItijJ^ing liis estates 
to his elder daught^, Ifnne of Brittany, then in her thirteenth year. 

The opportimity thus offered for eflecting the annexation of the 
duchy of Brittany to the French crown was not lost upon the 
vigilant and politic* Anne (lately becom^, J)y the death of her hus- 
band’s elder brother, Dudiess of Bourbon). Charles, by her instiga- 
tion, immediately claimed the guardianship of the young duchess, 
and required that she should not assume her title until the question 
of succession Jiad heeh judicially determined between herself and tlie 
king. These demands being rejected, a French army invaded the 
duchy, and quickly reduced Brest and other important towns, with 
the evident purpose of forcing the helpless orphan to an uncondi- 
tional submission. But these movements excited the jealous appre- 
hensions of rival powers ; and a longue was rapidly formed between 
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Maiclmiliail King ^ of the Romans, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
and Henry Vll. of England, to preserve the independence of Brittany, 
and prevent the further aggrandisement of the French monarchy. 
Both a Spanish and an English force landed on the coast of Brittany 
in the spring of 1489. No general engagement took place, but the 
country was plundered and wasted alike by friend and foe ; and the 
King of England showed so little warmth in the cause he had under- 
taken, that after an inactive and fruitless camj^aign ho recalled his 
troops. The young duchess, anxiously looking round for succour, 
and besieged by contending suitors for her hand, was at length in- 
duced, by the counsels of Dunois, to favour the pretensions of Maxi- 
milian of Austria; and a marriage between tl^sm was secretly so- 
lemnized by proxy in the summer of J 490 — all forms being carefully 
observed on the occasion which could tend to make the contract 
binding and irrevocable. Anne now assumed the august title of 
Queen of the Romans, but to her great disapjointment received no 
assistance or protection whatever from her betrothed spouse, who 
was occupied by a distant war in Hungary. The absence of Maxi- 
milian, the parsimony and ayiathy of Henry VJI., the extreme dis- 
tress and contusion that prevailed in Brittany, all concniTed to favour 
the schemes of the French, court. 9’he king had now attained 
tlio age of twenty, and, apparently with the full consent of his 
sister, took the reins into his oa\ti hands. His first act of jx)wcr 
was to lilierate from prison his cousin the Duke of Oileani;, for wliom 
he bad always entertained sinceio regard. This step {)rodiiced an 
immediate reconciliation between that prince and Anne of Ikiurbon ; 
and, as a further consequence, the fcealoiJs adhesion of the j^owerful 
Count of Dunois to the king’s interests. Louis and Dunois now joined 
in soliciting the Duchess of Brittany to extricate herself from her diffi- 
culties by consenting to a marriage with the King of France; while 
at the same moment Charles advanced at the head of Ids army to 
besiege her at Rennes, where she had taken , refuge with the scanty 
remnant of her forces. Defenceless and despaiiVig,* Anno yielded at 
length, thougii with evident reluctance, to this strange combination 
of hostile menace and |x;rsuasiv 0 intrigue. An armistice was pro- 
claimed ; the gates of R^niHes were thrown open* to the French ; and 
three days afterwards Charles and Anno were affianced, with the 
utmost secresy, in the chajiel of the castle. The king quitted Rennes 
forthwith, and every precaution was taken to iircvent the truth from 
transpiring; it was even given out that the diicliess wac about to tra- 
verse France in her way to join Maxiixilian in Germany. The king 
however met her on her arrival at the chateau of Langeais in Tou- 
raine, and here their marriage was solemnly celebrated on the 16th 
of December, 1491. This alliance was an event of no common im- 
portance. It was stipulated by the contract tliat, in case of Charles’s 
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decease without issue, the queen should esix^use \iis successor if un- 
married, or otherwise the next heir to the crown. Brittany was 
thus incorporated indissolubly with the French empire ; a great addi- 
tional barrier was secured against the danger of invasion from Eng- 
land, and the last stronghold of feudal independence and disaffection 
was destroyed. 

These advantages were not to be obtained without some risk ; and 
Charles must have been well aware that by offering so outrageous an 
affront to the King of the Komans he hazarded the outbreak of a 
general war. Not only had he robbed Maximilian of his bride, but 
ho had also grossly injiired him in the person of his daughter Mar- 
guerite, who, betrothed to Charles in infancy, had ever since resided 
in France, and actually bore the title of queen ; but the embarrass- 
ments of the war in Hiftigary, and continued troubles in Flanders, 
tended to avert a rupture which under otlier circumstances would 
have been inevitable. Maximilian controlled his resentment, and 
accepted proposal/i of accommodation ; the young princess was rev 
sijored to her father, and with her the counties of Artois, Franche- 
epmt^, and Charolais, which had been ceded as her dowry by the 
treaty of Arras. On these conditions peace was signed at Seulis in 
May, ^ 

Henry VIT., after a hostile demonstration at Boulogne, gladly con- 
sented to the treaty of Etaples, by which an enormous treasure found 
its way into his coffers, imdor the name of indeumity for the ex- 
penses of the war in Brittany. And lastly, Charles purchased a 
reconciliation with the powerful sovereigns of Castille and Aragon by 
no less a. sacrifice than oi*’* lloussillou and Cerdagne, wliicli his 
fatliar had acquired by way of mortgage thirty years before. These 
provmces were now freely restored, without any demand for repay- 
ment of the sums advanced by Louis XL 

§ 14. Clmrles liad weighty reasons for concluding a pacification, 
though at so costly a price, with the powers witli wLith he had been 
hitherto at variance though of a feeble bodily liabit, his turn of 
mind was chivalrous, romantic, and adventurous. Disdaining the 
more ordinary duties of his domestic government, he abandoned him- 
self to dreams of glory and dominion to ^on by distant eiitcririse, 
and panted to achieve for himself a name like that of Alexander or 
Charlemagne. The rights of the Angevin princes to the kingdom of 
Naples had descended to him from his father, to whom they had 
been transmitted by iffhe last direct heir of that house, Charles Count 
of Maine and Provence. Thn cautious and clear-sighted Louis had 
forborne to assert his claim, and studiously kept himself aloof from 
the maze .of Italian politics. His son, yielding to an undisciplined 
and impetuous temper, pursued an opposite policy, altogether incon- 
sistent with the true interests of France. He not only determined 
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to vindicate hia pretensions to the Neajxilitan throne, but cherished 
the extravagant iiroject of expelling the Turks from Constantinople, 
and re-establishing a Christian empire in the East; after which he 
proposed to enter Palestine, and restore in the Holy City the mon* 
archy founded by his crusading ancestors. 

It is not likely, however, that these wild schemes would ever have 
been seriously prosecuted, had not the peculiar circumstances of 
Italy furnished at this moment a fair pretext, not to say a strong 
temptation, for the armed interference of a foreign power. The 
government of Milan was in the hands of Ludovico Sforza, called the 
Moor, who had usurped it from his nephew Gian Galeazzo Sforza, 'a 
young prince of no capacity. The Duchess of Milan, a grand- 
daughter of the reigning King of Naples, invoked the assistance of 
her family to restore her husband’s author! »,y; whereuixin Ludovico, 
alaimed by the menaces of a powerfiil league against him, despatched 
an embassy to Charles VIll., exhorting him to make good his un- 
doubted title to the throne of Naples, and engaging to supix>rt him 
with all the resources at his command. The Duchess of Savoy, the 
Marquis of Saluces, and the republic of Genoa, oflered him every 
facility for the passage of the Alps; and it was represented that the 
central Italian States, and csnccially the court of Kome, were cor- 
dially disposed to range themselves on the side of the French against 
the usurping house of Aragon- These proposals found but a too 
prompt res|)Oii8e in the mind of Charles, already fully determined 
on the cxiX3dition. The Duchess of Bourbon, and other disinterested 
and experienced counsellors, in vain laboured, by urgent remon- 
strances, to deter him from his he:*dstrung project. He gave his 
final orders for the concentration of his army at Lyons ; and ad- 
vancing from that city to Grenoble, crossed the Mont Gen^vre on 
the 2nd September, 1494, and arrived on the 5th at Turin. The 
army of invasion consisted of more than 50,000 men, with a nu- 
merous train :f excellent artiflcry. At Asti Charles was joined 
by Ludovico Sforza, who conducted him vj the frontiers of Tus- 
cany. He was received at Pisa with genemi acclamations; but 
on reaching Florence on ilio 17th of Novemlier he soon gave 
oflence to the lugh-si)irited magistrates of that city by affecting to 
treat them as a conqueror, and insisting on conditions derogatory 
to their honour, “If such be your demands,” exclaimed the 
Gonfalonier Oapponi, “ sound your trumpets, and we will ring our 
bells 1” Charles, intimidated by this boldness, at once consented 
to more moderate terms ; ani by the ^intervention of the celebrated 
reformer Savonarola, a treaty of strict alliance was concluded be- 
tween the Kei3ublic and Prance, The French quitted Florence on 
the 28th of November, and after a long detention before the walls 
of Home, occasioned by the vacillation and dui^licity of the reigning 
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pontiff, tho infamous Alexander VI., they triumphantly entered tlie 
eternal city on the 3l8t of December. Tlie Pope now found him- 
self compelled to promise to Charles tho investiture of the kingdom 
of Naples, with a saving clause respecting the rights of others ; he 
also placed in his hands certain fortresses and important hostages 
(including his own son Cfesor Borgia) until tho completion of tho 
conquest. The same uniform success attended the further pj'ogross 
of the invaders ; the Neapolitans, struck with consternation, scarcely 
attempted resistance. Alphonso II., who had but lately succeeded 
his father Ferdinand 1., abdicated the throne as soon as the French 
apjiroached his capital, and fled to Sicily, whore lie shortly afterwards 
died. His son, Ferdinand II., finding himself deserted by his troo]>s 
and threatened by the insurgent populace, withdrew in his turn pre- 
cipitately from N allies ; and on the next day (February 22, 14135) 
Charles and his army entered the city amid universal demonstra- 
tions of joy, the i)eople hailing him as their deliverer and lawhil 
sovereign. 

Intoxicated by thi^ rapid, easy, and brilliant triumph, Chailes 
gave himself up to every kind of voluptuous enjoyment, totally 
neglected business, and took no pains to secure and consolidalo his 
autliority in l^is newly-acquired dominions. Public offices and dig- 
nities were distributed exclusively among his French subjects, while 
the native aristocracy were treated with coldness and disdain ; so 
that feelings of bitter hostility were quickly cngciidered against him 
among all i^rties. Two months of frivolit}’’ and maladministration 
had scarcely passed when l^c kpg received notice of a threatening 
coalition formed against him in Northern Italy. Ilis iirido and rash- 
ness Were about to be visited with signal cliastisemcnt, Ludovico 
Sforza, jealous and alarmed at the extraordinary .success of liis royal 
ally’, had induced the chief powers of Europe to join Inm in a league 
for cutting off the retreat of tho French from Italy, and forcing tJjcm 
either to unconditionq,^eurrendcr or to total destruction. This 
compact was bighed'^at Venice on the 31st of March ; and timely 
information of it was forwarded to Charles by Phili]) do Comincs, his 
envoy at that place. The king instantly determined to evacuate 
Naples. Having gr^ified his vanity by iihe^gorgeons pageant ol a 
coronation, in wliich he assumed tho insignia of an imaginary Em pile 
of tlie East, he teok his departure from the city on the 30ih of May, 
leaving one-half of his ^rmy as a garrison under his cousin the Count 
of Montpensier,*whom he apjxiinted viceroy of the kingdom, llapidly 
traversing the Koman states, tlfo French gained the Tuscan border; 
and finding that Florence was in a state of revolutionary cominotioii, 
turned aside to Pisa, in which city they left a garrison. With the 
least possible delay they^ then pressed forward to the passes of the 
Apennines, hoping to reach Lornhaixiy before tli© confederates could 
FRA^X'B, T 
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assomble in sufficient force to oppose their descent. On debouching 
however from the mountains, they found the allied forces, under 
Gonzaga Marquis of Mantua, strongly ix)8ted on the river Taro, and 
blocking the road to Parma. The enemy’s numbers exceeded 35,000, 
wliile the,French could scarcely muster 10,000. Charles, recoiling 
before this immense superiority, endeavoured to negotiate, but in 
vain ; and on the 6th of July the two armies encountered at the village 
of Fornovo. The French gained a brilliant victory ; 3500 Italians 
fell beneath the swords of the victors, or perished in the Taro. 
The loss on the side of the French is said to have barely reached 
200. The retreat of Charles into Lombardy was now secure. On 
reaching Vercelli he was rejoined by the Duke of Orleans, and immo- 
diat-ely negotiated a peace with Ludovico Sfprza, who was left in quiet 
possession of Milan. Hastily repassing the Alps by the same route 
by which he had entered Italy fourteen months before, the French 
monarch arrived in safely at Lyons on the 9th November, 1495. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the French generals left at Naples maintained a 
brief but gallant contest with King Ferdinand, whose forces, mostly 
ftimnish, were commanded by Gonsalvo de Cordova, afterwards so 
justly celebrated throughout Eurojie as “ the Groat Captain.” The 
Neapolitans sustained a stiw re defeat at Beminara in Calabria, and 
Ferdinand and Gonsalvo were compelled to seek safety by crossmg 
into Sicily. But the French neglected to improve their victory; 
and when, a few weeks later, the Spanish fleet, with Ferdinand on 
board, appeared off Naples, the fickle populace rose furiously against 
the French, cut them down without mercy in the streets, and re- 
stored Ferdinand to Ins palace amid general acclamations. ^lont- 
jHJiisicr, the French viceroy, signed a capitulation, and marchtid out 
of Naples with the remains of his anny ; but the struggle was 
prolonged for some time in other parts of the country, until at last 
Montpensier, blockaded in the small town of Atella, was reduced to 
extremity by^waut of provisions, and 5urr;:ndered a second time, on 
condition tliat he and his troo)is should be pdimilted to return im- 
mediately to France. An epidemic fever broke out in the seaports 
where they were about to embark, and the brave Montpensier, with 
the greater imrt of his officers and soldiers, vfas carried off by the 
distemper. A mere fragment of the gallant army of occupation 
landed towards the close of autumn on the shores of France. 

Although the immediate results of this memorable invasion were 
superficial and transieut, it marks an era in the hictory of France 
and of Eiiro|)e. The system of feudalism being now finally over- 
tlirown, the resources of the French crown were no longer wasted in 
petty conflicts with turbulent vassals, but were concentrated for 
efforts on a grand scale at a distance from home. The energies ol 
Gie nation were once more directed towards foreign conquest ; and 
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this change produced a different relation of the powers of Europe 
towards each other ; they began to act as members of one great 
commonwealth, all alike interested in preventing the preponderance 
of any one state over the rest. Hence arose new combinations and a 
new character of policy, distinctly separating mediteval frojn modern 
times. Problems now presented themselves in qtiick succession, the 
development of which will claim our attention in the sequel of this 
history ; problems to which the experience and wisdom of more 
than three centuries have not sufficed to give a final solution. And 
it will he found that their compheations are traceable in very great 
measure to tliat thirat for Italian domination which was excited in 
France by the dazzling, though chimerical and abortive, exix^xlition 
of Charles VIII. 

§ IG. Nothing more of imiiortanco remains to he noticed duT’ing 
this reign. After his return to France the king relapsed into his 
usual habits of intemperance, licentious indulgciiicc, and neglect of 
all the great concerns of state. Housing himseff for a moment fi orn 
his ai^atby, in the summer of 1497 he fitted out an expedition under 
Tnvulzio against Ludovico Sforza, and made a frmtless and in- 
glorious attack ujx)n Genoa ; this was followed by a truce with the 
Emperor and the other jjovvcirs which h»d signed the league of Venice, 
and a separate treaty was soon afterwards concluded between France 
and Spain. It is said that on this occasion Ferdinand the Catholic 
gave the fiiftt intimation of his design for the subjugation of Naples, 
by means of a combination between the French and Sjmnish govenj- 
ments, which was carried into execution some years later. 

Charles, tiiougli scarcely twenty-eight j^ears of age, had seriously 
impaired his health by fjersisting in luxurious excesscjs of all kinds. 
Finding his strength declining, ho appears to have commenced 
during the last year of his life a salutary change of conduct — break- 
ing off all irregularities, and devoting careful attention to various 
measures of public reffijsjritionj’ ecclesiastic financial, and judicial. 
A sudden and prdmafure death surprised him in the midst of these 
laudable occupations. Passing through a dark and gloomy gallerj^ 
in the cb&toau of Amhoise, his favourit^ residence, Charles struck 
Lis forehead with vidlence against the low doorway ; and although 
he apparently recovered from the shock, he was attacked soino 
hours afterwards by a fit of ajwplexy which proved mortal. Ho 
expired on the 7th of ^pril, 1498. His loss was deeply regretted 
by his family •and immediate attendants, to whom he had much 
endeared himself by his affahJb demeanour, and the miiform gentle- 
ness and kindness of his character. Charles left no posterity ; his 
children hy Anne of Brittany, four in number, all di^ in infancy ; 
and the crown passed in consequence from the direct line of the 
family of Valois to the collateral branch of Valois-Orleans. 

T 2 
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KOTES AND IL 

TILE 8TAT2S-0ENERAL. 

The llr«t convocation of the States- 
General — tne constitutional representa- 
tive asscmblv in France under the an- 
cient monarchy — dates from the rei^ 
of Philip IV., in the year 1302. The 
kin^^’s object in taking this step was to 
fortify himself by a strong expression 
of public opinion at the commencement 
of bis formidable contest with l\>pe 
Boniface VIII., and to obtain the funds 
necessary for the enterprise. No other 
business was transacted on this occa- 
sion ; the session was very brief, and 
the deputies exhibited a spirit of prompt 
and unqualified compliance with the 
royal will. But the epoch is one of 
iinmenso importance, since it marks the 
first recognition of the Tiers IStaty or 
Commons, as one of the three legitimate 
orders of the state. It was then first asso- 
ciated in the national legislature with the 
two privileged orders — the noblesse and 
the clergy. The popular clemenli thus 
introduced into the constitution w-as 
found constantly on ihe side of royalty y 
in o]iposUion to the great feudal aristo- 
cracy. 

I’hc harmony originally subsisting be- 
tween the crown and the commons was 
dissolved by the troubles which broke | 
out during the English wars of the 14th 
century and the regency of Charles V. 
In the Statcs-Gcncrul of 1357 we find 
the Tiers Ktat in iliroct conflict with 
the royal authority. From this time 
forward the States-Ooncral signalizeck 
themselves, whtmever thej' were sum- 
luoncd, by energetic demands, protests, 
and lemonstrances, which in most in- 
btances were ineffectual, but were oc- 
casionally taken into favourable con- 
sideration by the crown, and* resulted 
in advantageous measures. •TMfe 8tatcs- 
Gcnoral of 1484 demanded that they 
should be assembled at regular periods, 
and that the taxes should he levied 
equally upon all classes without distino- 
tlon. In other celebrated instances, as 
at Orleans in 1561, and at Bloia in 
1577, the 1 eprrsentations urged by the 
different orders in their caMers con- 
tained many wise and salutary counsels, 
and wore to some extent approved and 
acted upon by the government. 

Nevertheless thejse national assemblies 
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failed to socure permanently and sys- 
tematically the power of legislation, 
and exercised no controlling influence 
over the general administration. In 
circumstances of difficulty they betrayed 
a want of tact, judgment, and practical 
ability, which was fatal to the suc- 
cess of their proceedings. After a 
struggle of three centuries they ^uiid 
..hentsfdves still altogether dependept 
on the arbitrary will of the sovereign, 
both as to the period of their con- 
vocation, and *aB to the amount of 
of.tcntioj^ paid to their requests and 
decisions. Above all, they never ac- 
quired the exclusive power of imposing 
taxes, and thus of supplying or with- 
holdiug the necessary means of govern- 
ment. The States-General of Orleans, 
in 1439, granted to Charles VIl. vhe 
right of levying in perpetuity a taille 
nominally amounting to twelve hundred 
thousand livres, to be applied to the 
mamtcnanco of a standing army. This 
precedent gradually cnj^ibled the French 
monarchs to raise the revenue by their 
own prerogative, without recourse to 
the national reiircsentati^es. Theoreti- 
cally it continued to be maintained that 
no tax could be lawfully imposed but 
by the three oidcrs assembled in the 
•f>tatcs«'Giencral ; but this was* totally 
disregarded in practice. The sovereign 
summoned the Htatcs-Gcneraf' only 
when it happened to suit his pleasure 
or convenience ; and when they were 
permitted to meet, their deliberations 
were seldom attended by any practical 
advantage to the state. In 1614 the 
deputiesSh T^ers Etat assumed a 
bolder and loftier tone than on any 
former occasion; they presented a long 
list of searching reforms required in all 
branches of t^c administration — finan- 
cial, judicial, military, and commercial ; 
but from this date, 1014, their meetings 
were discontinued. Richelieu had re- 
course to a different kind of council, 
called the Assembly of Kotahles, con- 
sisting of noblemen* prelates, judges, 
n^gislrates, and a small number of the 
principal citizens, all named by the 
king himself. The constitutional legis- 
lature remained in abeyimce for more 
than a century and a half, until it once 
more met at the memorable crisis of 
1789. 
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After this brief sketch of the history 
of the States-Geueral, soxnethitig must 
be said as to the mode of electing the 
deputies, and the conduct of their pro- 
ceedings. The right of summoning 
the States belonged, as already stated, 
to the king alone, in spite of all efforts 
that had been made to establish regular 
meetings at fixed intervals. Letters 
patent were addressed for this purpose 
to the royal haillia and governors 
provinces, specifying the cause, time, 
and place of the proposed meeting, 
i'iic baillis and governors gave notice 
to the nobility and clergy, who thcre- 
111)011 at once elected fheir representa- 
tives by a direct nomination. '^c 
deputies of the commons* however, 
were chosen in a different manner. 
The peasants, assemhled in their viUages 
under the presidency of the pr^vdts 
and other government officials, named 
the electors, to whom they intrusted 
their cahiersj or lists *of grievances. 
Tke electors met afterwards at the 
chief town of each bailhagcy examined 
the cahiert* of the peasantry, and drew 
up from thciii^one general cabier for 
the whole doctoral district. They then 
I»roceeded to name the deputies who 
were to form the Tiers Etat in the 
Statos-GenerJl. UTicir number varied 
from time to time, and was of little 
importance, inasmuch as in all cases of 
a di\^sion the votes of the ^sembiy 
were taken by orders^ and not indi- 
vidudly. Besides the members thus 
elected, the ministers of the crown |md 
ecatt? in the States-Gcncral by virtue of 
their office ; the same jirivilego was 
also claimed by the municipality (com- 
mune) of Paris, the universi^ of Pads, 
and the judges of ^i*^^rliamont. ^ 
When the King held a m de jmtice^ the 
princes of the blood, the peers of Prance, 
and ali the grand functionaries of the 
court, were likewise entitled to be 
present. * 

At the first sitting of tho assembled 
States tho sovereign generally appeared 
in person, and opened the proceedings 
with a few formal words, after which 
tho Chancellor « of France made a 
harangue setting forth at lengthy the . 
purposes of the meeting. The presi- 
dent of each order i*eplied, tho nobles 
and clergy lemainiug scatufl and covered 
daring his speech, while the commons j 


stood up and hared their beads. The 
three orders then retired to their sepa- 
rate chambers, and commenced the 
composition of their cahiers de 
anees. The memorials forwarded by 
the bailliages were reduced to twelve^ 
being the number of the e1*cat govern- 
ments of tho kingdom, viz,, the Isle 
of France, Normandy, Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, Bi litany, Burgundy, Lyonnais, 
l)auphln6, Provence, Auvergne, Lan- 
guedoc, and Guienne ; and out of these 
twelve one cahier was ultimately formed 
by each of the estates, to convey to the 
kmg the joint expression of their wishes, 
complaints, and counsels. A second 
royal sitting was next held for the pre- 
sentation of these cahiers ; after W’hich 
the assembly separated, without waiting 
for any reply from the crown to Its 
demands. A pecuniary vote was usually 
obtained from tho deputies before their 
dismissal. Jlence it appears that the 
States-Gencrnl never exercised in any 
real sense the functions of a delibera- 
tive and legislative body ; they simply 
offered suggestions to the monarch, 
whfth he accepted or rejected as he 
thought proper. Legislation proceeded 
from the crown alone; if any regard 
was paid to tho voice of popular opinion, 
this was a matter of condescension^ or of 
expediency and policy, on tho part of 
the supreme power. 

It 18 thought probable that in pri- 
mitive times each separate province of 
France possessed its local states, which 
were held regularly every year, and 
voted the taxes and subsidies required 
for the public service. In process of 
time the greater part of these provin- 
cial assemblies were superseded by the 
Btates-General ; some of them, how- 
ever, continued to subsist, and wore 
not abolished till the outbreak of the 
Revolution. The provinces which pre- 
served » their states were those of 
Langusdoov Brittany, Burgundy, Pro- 
vence, Dauphin^, Artois, Flanders, and 
Bdam. These were styled in conse- 
quence pays d^etatSf the other parts of 
the kingdom being called, in contra* 
distinction, pays d’Slection. 

One of the best works of reference on 
the subject of the States-General is that 
of M. Kathery, ITistoire dcs Etata Glne^ 
raux^ Paris, 1841) 
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THE liENAIRRANCE AND AVARS OF RELIGION 

FKOM TUE ACCESSION OF LOUIS XII. TO TDK DEATH OF IlENKY HI. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LOUIS XII. 1498-1515, 

§ 1. Louis XII. ; hiwS character ; his marraige with Anne ot Brittany, § 2, 
Louis invades and cdbquers the Milanese ; battle of Novara ; captivity and 
death of Liuiovico bfurza. §^L Treaty of Louis and Ferdinand tlie Catholic 
for the partition of Naples ; conquest of Naples ; rupture K'tween Louis 
and Ferdinand; defeat of the French. § 4. Marriage of the Princess 
Claude ^nth Francis of Aiigoulcme ; reconciliation of Louis with Ferdinand 
of Spain. § 5. League of Cambrai; battle of Agnadel. § 6. War between 
Louis and Pope Julius 11. ; the “ Holy League.” § 7. Gastou de Foix v 
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battle ot lifivenua ; the Frauch evacuate Italj ; death of Julius II. § B. 
Treaty between Ki’ance and Venice ; battle of La Riotta ; the English invade 
Picardy ; battle ot the Spurs. § 9. Peace with Spain and Uie Empire 
marriage of J.ouis to the Princess Maiy of England ; his death. 

§ 1. 4TiK Duke of Orleans, who succeeded Charles VIII. under the 
title of IjOUIS Xll., was g;randson of the duke assassinated by Jean 
sans Pour in 1407, and great-grandson of King Charles V. The 
new king possessed considerable talent and energy of character ; he 
ascended the throne in the prime of life, and soon rendered him- 
self })opular among all classes by his singular moderation, tact, and 
judgment. His former rival, Amie of Bourbon, was at once distin- 
guished by sjx'cial marks of his favour and regard ; La Tremouille, 
the genertd by whom Louis had been takpn prisoner (see p. 269), 
was confirmed in all his dignities, and preferred to command of the 
higliest trust and importance. The magistrates of Orleans, who 
sent a deputation to ask pardon of the king for mdignities which 
bo had suffered when a prisoner in that city, were dismissed wifj> 
the generous and celebrated answer, that *‘it*did not become the 
King of France to resent the injuries of the Duke of Orleans.** Louis 
a]>pointod as his principal minister, immediately on his accession, 
George d’Amboise, Cardinal fA^rebbisbop of Rouen, who had been 
the attached friend of his early years ; the other chief officers of the 
crown were retained in their posts. 

The widowed Queen Anne, who had always shown herself proudly 
jealous of her ancestral inheritance as Duchess of Brittany, retired to 
Nantes soon after the death of hep husi^and, and resumed thp in- 
dependent government of the duchy. By the terms of her marnago- 
contract she was bound to espouse the successor of Charles, sup- 
posiaig his hand to be free ; but Louis was in no condition to demand 
tho fulfilment of the iiromise. Jeanne, his wife, to whom he had 
been united by the crafty policy t)f Louis XI., was still alive, and, 
though unfortunately deformed in person^JV^ '^^a princess of great 
merit and stainless reputation. Iliey were without children ; and 
it therefore became absolutely necessary, if Brittany was to be pre- 
served to the French crown, to procure a dissolution of the marriage. 
Aj^pliciition was made to the Pope for a divorce; and Alexander, 
wlao was not a mau to hesitate at any infamy, provided he obtained 
his price, readily agreed to pronounce the desired sentence, in return 
for certain honours and rewards to be conferred upon his son CsBsar 
Ikjrgia. That young prince, who had just renounci^ his place in 
the college of cardinals, was immediatefy created Duke of Valentinois 
in Dauphin^, with a muniheent pension; and after a scandalous 
ij’ial before three papal commissioners, the decree annulling the 
king’s marriage was published on the 17 th of December. On the 
dfh of January, 1499, Louis wedded Anne of Brittany in the chapel 
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of the castle at Nantes. Anne, ever firmly tenacious of her hereditary 
rights, stipulated on this occasion that the second child of the marriage, 
whether male or female, should succeed to tiie duchy of Brittany ; 
that, in case of the queen’s dying without heirs before the king, 
Louis should retain the duchy during his life, but that afterwards it 
should revert to the descendants of its ancient line of native princes. 
The whole patronage and administration of the duchy were to remain 
exclusively in the hands of the queen. 

§ 2, No sooner was this important affair concluded than Louis 
began to make preparations for j)rosecuting the supposed rights of 
his house in Italy, bequeathed to him by his predecessor, lie Laid 
claim not only to* the throne of Naples, but also to the duchy of 
Milan, as the representative of his grandmothei* Valentina Visconti, 
only daughter of the last duke of that family — a title more than 
questionable, since Milan had been onginally granted to the Visconti 
with an express provision excluding the succession through lemales. 
^dmonished by the example of Charles VIII., Louis took his prelj- 
minary measures with great cij’cumspectioii and prudence. Do had 
already ])urchased the concurrence of the Pojxj; and by successive* 
negotiations, skilfully conducted, he secured either the co-o{)eration oi 
the noutraljjby of the Emperor Maximilian, of Ferdinand of Si)airi, ot 
Venice, Florence, and Savoy. Matters being in this promising train, 
the French army, led by Stuart d’Aubigny and ^rrivulzio, crossed the 
Alps in August, 1499, and descended on the plains of Lombardy 
without ox>t)Osition. ljudovico Slorza, isolated and defenceless, was 
totally unable to arrest tl^cir ]gi-ogress ; and finding himself hemmed 
in between tlie Venetians and the French, had no resource hut flight. 
HeVetreated precipitately to the Tp’o!, and claimed the protection 
of Maximihaii, with whom he was connected by marriage. The 
French generals entered Milan in triumph on the 14th of Sejitember, 
without having fired a hostile shot. 

Louis, cha nned wHfeffChis brilliant success, made'* his appearance 
in Milan on the Cmof October, and remained there several weeks, 
exercising all the rights of sovereignty, and doing all in his power to 
consolidate liis conquest. But he had, scarcely returned to France 
when symptoms df irritation appeare(i among the MiUuiese, occa- 
sioned by tbe injudicious and oiipressive conduct of Trivulzio, wliom 
the king had appointed viceroy of the duciiy, A revolt was quickly 
organized : the jxip^lation of Milan rose in a body on the 25th of 
January, 15f>0, and expelled Trivulzio from the city. Ludovico 
Sforza, at the head of a lar^ force of Swiss mercenaries, reappeared 
in the field at the same moment, and recovered his capital. Louis 
displayed remarkable vigour and promptitude in this emergency. 
The Cardinal d’Amhoise and I^a Tremouillo were despatched in- 
stantly to Lomhardv with sfrong reinforcements, including a body 
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of 1 .^000 Swisa^ and Ludovico and liis troops were blockaded in 
Novara. Tb® Swiss, at this time at the height of their military 
reputation, and accounted the best foot-soldiers in Europe, composed 
more than the half of botli the hostile armies. On finding them- 
selves arrayed against each other, they showed great reluctance to 
engage; and the leaders of the contingent in the service of Ludo* 
vico, gained over by bribes from the Eronch generals, at length 
consented, to their deep dishonour, to betray the unlbrtunate Ludo- 
vico to his enemies, and then retire under a safe-conduct to their 
o\\Ti country. Ludovico was arrested and sent into France, where 
Louis had the cruelty to immure him in one of the dismal cachots 
in the castle of Loches. He languished fourteen ‘years in captivity ; 
and on being informed of his restoration ^o freedom at the end of 
that time, expired iVom the effects of the sudden shock on his worn 
and shattered frame. Milan was now tranquillized under the rule of 
a more prudent viceroy, and became a province of the French empire. 

§ 3. But tlie ambitious views of Louis were directed to a furthey, 
object of more difficult achievement — the annexation of Naples to his 
crown. The main obstacles to this enterprise were the power, ability, 
and strong counter-pretensions of Ferdinand the Catholic, by whom 
this splendid acquisition had already been torn from the^ feeble grasp 
of Charles VI 11. Fearing to place himself in open antagonism to this 
formidable ixitentato, Louis conceived the design of securing his friend- 
ship and co-ojxjratiou by arranging with him an equal partition of 
the contemplated spoil. By a singular coincidence, Uie same idea 
hod suggested itself at the same moment to the mind of Ferdinand. 
The two monarchs were not long in coming to an understanding ; 
and by the treaty of Granada (signed November 11, 1500) it Vas 
covenanted that Naples should be invaded simultaneously by the 
armies of France and Sjiain, and that the kingdom, when subdued, 
should be divided between the conquerors — Louis takmg possession 
of the northern ^provinces, with the titfe of Naples and ireru- 

salem, while the southern part of the peninsula, .SpuTia and Calabria, 
was to fall to the lot of Ferdinand. In pursuance of this compact — 
one of the worst instances^ of deliberate barefaced treachery to be 
found in history — the FreKcharmy, under Stuart cT Aubigny, marched 
from Lombardy in the end of May, 1501, and, without encountering 
any obstacle, reached Homo on the 25th of June. Here the Bope, 
whom the two monarchs had induced to beo^imo an accomplice in 
their iniquitous scheme, announced by a bull the deprivation of 
Frederic of Naples, and transferred his*^ dominions, as a fief of the 
Holy See, to the sovereigns of Prance and Spain. Gonsalvo of Cor- 
dova, who commanded the Spanish forces, threw off the ‘mask at 
the same moment, and acquainted the unhappy prince, who had 
received him unsuspectingly as an ally, with the real object of his 
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presence in Italy. Frederic saw at once that resistance was useless, 
and resigned himself magnanimously to his fate. Preferring to sur- 
rendsr to an openly-declared foe than to a perjured kinsman and per- 
fidious ally, he opened communications with D’Auhigny, and made 
an arrangement by which he ceded all his sovereign rights at Naples 
to the royal house of France. Frederic, having delivered up his 
capital and the chief fortresses of the kingdom, was }X5rmitted to 
embark with bis family for France, where Louis confen*ed upon 
him the county of Maine, with a yearly jxinsion of 30,000 livres. 
Jlero ho resided in obscurity for nearly throe years, and died at 
Tours in 1504. 

The kingdom o§ Naples now lay at the feet of the confederates; 
but, as might have been^forese^in, it was not easy to settle the details 
of the partition-treaty, and disputes soon arose al)out the division 
of the spoil. These disputes led to open hostilities in the summer 
of 1502; and in the following year Gonsalvo gfiined two decisive 
victories over the- French. Ho followed up his success by marching 
at once upon Naples, and, after a brief resi stance, took possession of 
that capital on the 14th of May, The fortresses of Venosa and 
Gaeta, together with a few other towns of less importance, were all 
that now remained in the hands of th» French. 

Louis, though astounded and highly irritated by these sudden 
reverses, was by no means disheartened, and used every exertion to 
provide thb means of renewing the contest. Ho raised, within a few 
months, no less than three new armies, one of which was destined to 
invade Spain by Fuenterabia, the second attacked Roussillon, while 
the £hird, commanded by l;he veteran La Tremouille, was despatched 
across the Alps to effect a junction with the broken remiLant of the 
array of Naples. At this crisis occurred the death of Pope Alex- 
ander VI., by a sudden and well-merited cataatroplie, befitting the 
enormous crimes and scandals of his life. La Tremouille and his 
forced were now deUipi^Wor Several weeks in the Romsin States by 
the ambitious ihtW^ucs of the CaVdinal d’Amboise, who strove by 
intimidation and bribery to obtain his elevation to the pontifical 
chair. This delay proved fatal to the Fj:cnch ex)Xidition. La Tre- 
mouillc was attack^ by malaria, and designed his command; the 
Marquis of Mantua, who succeeded him, though a brave soldier, was 
of inferior talent as a general. He relieved the garrison of Gaeta, hut 
having lost much time afterwards, through hesitation and the setting 
in of the rainy season, was attacked at a disadvantage by Goasalvo 
on the hanks of the Gariglian<f, on the 27th of December, 1503 — a day 
memorable for one of the most terrible disasters that ever befell the 
French arms. The fugitives were ])nrsued to Gaeta, which place 
surrendered on the Ist of January, 1604, on condition that all the 
French remaining in the Neapoliton States, including the prisoners, 
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should bo allowed to return freely to France with their arms and 
bagf^age. Few, however, of these gallant soldiers regained their native 
land; the greater i-Mirt, including many superior olBcers, j>erished 
either of their wounds or from tlie effects of fatigue, privation, and 
chagrin. A truce with Simin was immediately arranged ; but th© 
inglorious discomfiture of his projects upon Naples was so acutely 
i'elt by Louis that it brought on an alarming illness, and at one time 
his life was despaired of. 

§ 4. Still hankering after his lost ascendency in Italy, Tx>uis con- 
cluded as Blois, in September, 1504, a triple treaty with the Emperox 
and the Archduke Phili]\ the provisions of which, though designed to 
remain secret, shortly afterwards transpired. Bydts first article the 
contracting parties formed a coalition against Venice, which was to 
be stripped of large territories in Northern Italy and the Romagna; 
by the second, the Emperor granted to Louis, for a payment of 
200,000 fi-ancs, the investiture of the duchy of Milan, to descend, in 
default of male lieirs, to the Princess Claude, already affianced to the 
young J’rince Charles ; lastly, it was covenanted that the dowry of 
the French princess should consist of Brittany, Genoa, Asti, the 
county of Blois, and, in case of the death of Louis without heirs 
male, of the duchy of Burgundy in addition. 

Tlio onl} explanation to be offered of a compact so manifestly ]>re- 
judicial to the interests of France is the impaired state of health 
under which Louis laboured at this time. The queen, vVhose mind 
was set upon marrying her daughter to one evidently destined to 
become the most powerful monarch of his age, availed herself of her 
husband’s fwblc condition to urge, with extreme earnestness, the 
conclusion of the Austrian match ; but the popular voice, strongly 
opix>sed to that arrangement, made itself heard effectually on this 
occasion; and Louis, believing himself in extremity, was prevailed 
on by the Cardinal d’Amboise to 'execute a will, directing that, in 
accordance with the wishes of the natioa^is daughter should bo 
united to Francis of Angoul^me, the heir presuSlptive to the throne. 
Upon the king’s recovery from his illness this act was publicly 
proclaimed and renewed. The States-Goncral (assembled at Tours 
in May, 1500) petitioned tiiie king, whom they^saluted by the en- 
viable title of the “ Father of his People,” to give effect to a policy 
BO cordially approved by the nation ; and, in sjjjife of the queen’s 
importunate remonstrances, the betrothal of the youthful pair was 
immc'^bately celebrated at the chateau of Plessis. * 

By thus breaking with Austria, Lduis paved the way to recem- 
ciliation with his successful opponent Ferdinand of Spain, who 
cherished a mean jealousy of his son-in-law Philip, the heir of his 
dominions. Ferdinand, now a widower, proposed a marriage between 
himself and a niece of the King of France, Germaine de Foix; 
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the offer wa« accepted, and Loujis agreed to cede in favoiir of the 
young princess all his claims to the sovereignty of Naples, which 
crown was to descend to the children of the marriage. Thus, by a 
singular revolution of policy. Prance and Spain found themselves 
united in strict alliance, while the Emperor Maximilian, indignant 
at the offensive rupture of the treaties of Blois, intrigued with eager 
animosity against Louis whenever an opportunity occurred of in- 
juring hia interests. 

§ 5, Maximilian convoked a diet at Constance, and demanded 
^subsidies for the purpose of expelling the French from Milan and 
re-establishing the dynasty of the Sforzas ; he laboured to inflame 
the Venetians against Louis, by revealing to the senate the terms of 
the treaty concluded nsainst ^hem at Blois ; and although that body 
steadily refused to join him in attacking a monarch with whom they 
were on terms of strict arnit}’^, they were induced to conclude, m 
June 1508, a general truce, to which the King of France was not 
invited to become a jiarty. 

* This slight irritated Louis, and is said to liave been Ins motive 
4br engaging in the series of obscure negotiations which followed, 
and which produced, towards the close of the same year, the cele- 
brated Leaguk of Camrbai. But ii; is evident that Louis had long 
belbre conceded hostile projects against Venice, since a combination 
for the purpose of humbling that proud republic Lad formed one of 
the i>rinctiial stipulations of the treaty of Blois ; and there is no 
doubt that the real feeling which actuated all the parties to the 
league of Cambrai. was an envious jtialousy of tluj oxtraordinaiy 
wealth, power, and grandeur enjoyed by the “ Queen ol flie Adriatic,’* 
and* a determination to arrest her progress tcA^’ards a more extendwl 
and predominant authority m Italy, *1110 policy of Louis in this 
instance, as m so many others, was most mistalccn and unwise. 
The p(.)wer of Venice, to the jX)Sse8SOT of the Milanese, wvas so far 
from being obnoxious Qjpifijuilous, tliat it was highly advantageous, 
as proving a banlf!? against the ambition and encroachments of 
Austria ; and moreover, the Venetians liad on various occasions 
furnislied Louis with valuable and effective support in bis wars in 
Lombardy. But his shortsighted eagfirm^ss to enlarge his Itabaii 
territories by the acquisition of Brescia, Bergamo, and Cremona, 
blinded the French monarch to these larger views of his true interest. 
The league against Venice was signed by the C’ardinal d’Aml)oise and 
the Archduckiss Marguerite, on behalf of liOUis and Maximilj^, on 
the 10th of December, 150^ ; and w as joined immediately by the 
Pope, by Ferdinand the Catliolic, and by the minor Ihihan states. 
In the beginning of April, 1509, Louis once more descended upon 
Lombardy, at the licad of a foi*midable anny, led by his ablest 
captains, among whom the most conspicuous was the heroic Bayard, 
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the “ chevalier sans i)eur et sans rcproche.” The Venetiana were 
completely defeated on the 14th of May at the village of Agnadcl, 
leaving (>000 men slain on the field. This single battle decided the 
campaign ; Brescia, Bergamo, Grema, Cremona, surrendered in suc- 
cession ; Teschiera, which ollered some resistance, was taken by 
assault, and all the garrison put to the sword. Before the end of 
May Louis had reconquered all the ancient dependencies of the 
duchy of Milan, and even enlarged its limits ; he immediately after- 
wards recrossed the Al})s. 

Meanwhile the Imperialists gained considerable advantages in the 
eastern [)art of the Venetian territory ; the Pope recovered the towms 
he coveted in the Romagna, and all the confederates attained tlie 
objects for which they had taken up arms. The Republic, bending 
before the stoim, now recalled her garrisons from tlie continent, 
negotiated with the conquerors, and fortified herself on her in- 
accessible lagunes, awaiting the turn of events. 

§ C. current of allairs soon changed. Pope Julius II., having 
gained all that he desired and expected from the league of Cambrai, 
gj-adually drew off from the French alliance, removed the interdict 
wliich he had laid iqxin Venice, and recuiTed to his long-cherished 
project of driving the harharhns, as he termed the inhabitants of 
the countries beyond the Alps, from Italy. Intriguing, with restless 
activity, with Ferdinand of Spain, with Maximilian, with Henry 
VI IT. of England, with the Venetians and the Swiss, thed^oiie suc- 
ceeded at length in arraying all these powers in combined hostility 
to France, and in the summer of 1 510 informed Louis of his danger 
by suddenly dismissing his ambassadors from Rome. The mihtary 
oiierations of Julius, however, were of no great importance ; and' the 
French commander, Marshal Trivulzio, attacked the papal forces 
under the Duke of U rhino near Bologna, and obtained a brilliant 
victory. Julius fled in consternation to Rome ; but Louis, instead of 
vigorously following up his advantage, foriU^jJe his generals to enter 
the Roman temtory, and contented himself witlr referring hi|B griev- 
ances against the I’ojie to an irregular council chiefly composed of 
French bishojis, which met at Pisa, and was afterwards transferred 
to Milan. Julius replied to<dthcse feeble proceedings by announcing 
the “Holy League” (Octolx3r 9, 1511) between himself, Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and the Venetian Republic — a movement made osten- 
sibly in order to maintain tlie supremacy of the See of Rome against 
the Bqhismatical council of Pisa^ but in reality for the purpose of re- 
covering Bologna, and expelling the Prsnch definitively from Italy. 

§ 7. Louis confronted this new danger with firmness and vigour, 
and gave the command of his forces to his nephew Gaston^de Foix, 
Duke of Nemours, a young oflScer of distinguished promise and 
ability, than only in the twenty-third year of his age. The new 
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general opened the cam})aign in February, 1512, by a sudden and 
brilliant march to the relief of Bologna, which was invested by 
the Spaniards. After surmoimting extraordinary difficulties Gaston 
effected his entrance into the city ; the besiegers forthwitli broke up 
their camp and retired. The French next made a successful attack 
upon the Venetians at Brescia; the city was taken by storm on 
the 19 th of February, and, after a fearful massacre of the inha- 
bitants, was given up to wholesale pillage for seven days ; the 
plunder is said to have been valued at tliree millions of crowns. 
The rapidity and imix>rtance of these exploits spread the fame 
of the youthful commander throughout Italy. Hie princes of 
the league, now strengthened by the adhesion of Henry Vlll. of 
p]ngland, redoubled their efforts, and laboured, not without effect, 
to di*aw over the Emperor Maximilian from the French alliance 
to their own. Louis, perceiving tliat it was necessary to strike 
a great and decisive blow, instructed liis nephew to invade the 
llomagna, a step which must inevitably bring on a general en- 
•gagement. The army, however, had become demoralized by the 
J3xcesses consequent upon the sack of Brescia; and several weekr» 
elapsed before it was again in a condition to take the field. Early 
in April the impetuous Gaston advaijped upon llavenna, at the head 
of 1600 laffees and 18,000 infantry. 'J'ho Spanish viceroy, Don 
Ramon dc Cardona, hastened to tlio succour of that important city; 
and the French general, finding himsell' hemmed in l>etwecn the 
fortress and the camp of the enemy, resolved to abandon the siege, 
and challenged the allies to a ^Jitched battle in the great plains sur- 
rounding Ravenna. Hc^, on ‘Easter Sunday, April 11, 1512, was 
fought a desperate and memorable action, which, although it shed 
additional lustre on the arms of France, failed to secure to Louis 
any permanent advantage in his struggle for Italian dominion. 
The battle commenced with a murderous cannonade, sustained with 
equal vigour on both jjiinr ; the Spanish and Italuih cavalry then 
made a gallant chai^ against the French infantry, but were repulsed 
and overthrown with tremendous slaughter ; many prisoners of 
rank, including the celebrated Pedro Navarro, the Marquis of 
Pescara, and the Oardinal dc’ Medici, {Jteiwards Pope Loo X., re- 
mained in the hands of the French. The allies, having lost 12,000 
of their number, at length commenced a retreat ; and a large body 
of Spanish inlantry retired in perfect order along the road to 
Ravenna. Xhe hci^ic Gaston de Foix, carried away by in- 
considerate ardour of youths resolved if possible to intercept their * 
escape, and rode furiously against them witlx a slender escort. He 
was instajitly suiTounded, hurled from his horse, and, having received 
no less than twenty wounds fixim sword and lance, mot his death 
gloriously in the very arms of victcry. 
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“ With him, * says Guicciardini, “ disappeared all the vigour oi 
the French army and in truth it soon appeared that victorj", 
purchased at such a price, was cKpiivalent in its resxilts to a defefit, 
llie brave La Palisse, who succeeded fo the command, was altogether 
unable to^anake head against the leaguers, who were now openly 
joined by the vacillating Maximilian. 20,000 Swiss, hired by the 
Kmperor, descendtxl suddenly upon the Milanese, and Maximilian 
SI'orza, son of the unfortunate liudovico il Moro, was immediately 
proclaiuKid as sovereign of the duchy. La Palisse evacuated the 
llomagna in all haste, and fell back to defend the invaded province j 
but lie found himself i)ursuod by misfortune ; his ranks were lament- 
ably thinned by disaffection and desertion ; and after fighting a 
8.iiiguinary action in the streets of P%via, he placed garrisons in the 
fortresses of Milan, Cremona, and Novara., and with the remainder 
of his troops made the best of his way through Savoy into France. 

Italy was now once more wrested from the liands of her Trans- 
alpine siKiilers. The papal troops easily recoii(|ueFcd the Komagna; 
the d}7iasty of the Medici was ro-estabiislied ut Florence by the 
Sjianiards under Cardona ; Genoa recovered lier independence ; 
klaximilian Sforza was recognised as Duke of Milan. The “ Holy 
League ” had achieved a coniplcte and signal triximpli ; and the 
intrepid Julius had the rare gratification of witnessing before his 
death the realization of the one supreme object to which he had 
devoted his reign. The Pope expired on the 21st of Fobruury, in 1 3. 

§ 8. Notwithstanding these humiliating reverses, the obstinate 
pride and infatuated ambition of Louis impelled him to renewed 
eftbrls for the recovery of his ascendency in Northern Italy. In 
onier hi this he reconciled himself with the Venetians, against 
wliom ho had formed the ill-advised and calamitous league zi 
Cambrai four years before; a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
between France and the Republic, was signed on th# 24th of 
Msirch, 1313; the duchy of Milan was ^»rjj,rantccd to Louis; and 
au auxiliary force of 14,000 Venetians was to jbiu his army as soon 
as it appeared in Italy. No sooner did the marshals I’rivulzio 
and La Tromouille approach Milan than the whole city declared by 
acclamation for the Froack, and expelled Maxhnilian Sforza, who, 
j)rotected by a body of Swiss mercenaries, took refuge at Novara. 
The Veuetiaus advanced from Verona, the towns in their line of 
mai’ch submitted in succession on the first summons, and the whole 
of revolted duchy was momentarily recovered %vitliout firing a 
shot. La Tromouille, greatly elated, pressed forward to besiege the 
Sw'iss at Novara, and wrote boastfully to Louis that he would send 
Maximilian Sforza in chains to France, iis he had sent his father 
Ludovico thirteen years before ; hut the sturdy mountaineers, actu- 
ated on this occasion either by sentiments of national honour or by 
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rewcutment against the French, made an obBtinate and succeasfuJ 
defence. Having been strongly reinforced, they surprised tlie 
enemy’s camp at La Riotta before daybreak on the 6th of Jime, 
1513 ; and though unprovided either with cavalry or artillery, 
gained a brilliant victory. I’he redoubtable French gendarmerie 
was for the first time completely broken, and fled from the field in 
irretrievable disorder. The discomfited marshals forthAvitli aban- 
doned Lombardy, with the loss of their cannon and more than lialf 
their army; and tlie duchy of Milan, with the exception of two or 
three fortresses, was again lost to France in a shorter sf>ace than it 
liad taken to regain it. 

These disastrous, events emboldened tlie enemies of France to 
make simultaneous demonstrations against her from vavunis quarters. 
'I’he treaclierous Ferdinand assumed a menacing attitude on tJie 
frontier of Aragon; Henry VI 11. landed witli 20,(>00 men at Calais ; 
the Swiss, flushed with their recent trhimjflis, invaded Franchc- 
Comt(f. The English army advanced in August, 1513, and sat 
down before the walls of T’eroiiauue. They were here joined by 
the eccentric Emijeror Maximilian, who, after contracting to serve 
in the ranks as a volunteer .at tlie rate of 100 ciowns a-day, soon 
contrived to gratify his vanity by aisumiug the direction of the 
operations of 'the siege. A French force was despatched to relieve 
Terouaniie, under the orders of the Duke of liongueville, grandson of 
the gallant* Diuioia, and the illustrious Ba 3 ^ard, The two aimies 
met on the 16th of August, hetweon Terouanne and Blangis, when, 
after a brief encounter, the FrencJi gendarmerie consulted their safety 
by a flight so precipitate ttiat tile day has become known in history 
as tlie “ Battle of the Spurs.” Longuevillc, Bayard, La Rahsso, and 
other siiiicrior oflicci-s, after vainly striving to ai'rest the panic-struck 
fugitives, were coiii}»clled to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
'’riic capitulation of Terouanne followed, after wliicb the allied sove- 
reigns proceeded to find obtained easy possession of that 

city ; hut a disiTLito*^ith the vainglorious Maximilian now detei- 
mined Henry to return to England, and the camj^aign abruptly 
t^^rmhiatcd. It was in the course of tbjp same summer that the 
faithful and almost <tlio only ally of Louis, •James IV. of Scotland, 
was totally defeated and slain on the fatal field of Floddcn. 

§ 9. The king was now thoroughly wearied of the protracted and 
liarassing wars which liad filled uji his whole reign. Early in the 
year 1514, uj>o«ft the dt^tli of his consort Anne of Brittany, to wi^iom 
he was sincerely attached, he became anxious for a general pacifiea- 
tioD ; and, as a first step, reconciled himself with the new i>opo, 
Leo X., ui>f)n condition of repudiating the inegular council of Pisa, 
and acknowledging the title of Maximilian Sforza at Milan. This 
was soon followed by a treaty of peace with Spain and with the 
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Empire. Henry of England, who hod af. first declinod to bo a 
party to the treaty, yielded to the personal solicitations of tlie Pope ; 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between the two sove- 
reigns was signed on the 7th of August. The young Princess Mary, 
the siste^^ of the Englisli king, was married to the widowed Louis. 
But this hasty match was followed by unforeseen and melancholy 
consequences. The king, whose health was declining, had for some 
time resti'icted himself to the simplest and most regular habits of 
life, dining early, and rt^tiring to rest at sunset. In the society of his 
bt'antiful and lightr-h carted bride, he was now indneed to engage in 
a round of exciting festivities, ill suited to his years and infirmities ; 
Ins strength rapidly failed during the autumn, and he expired at the 
})alace of the TonnicUes, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, on the 
1st of rlaniiary, 1515. 

In spite of his ill-advised wars and imsnccesaful foreign policy, 
Louis XII. enjoyed great ixjpiilarity among Ins subjects, and his loss 
was universally regretted. His internal administration entitles him 
to the praise of justice, clemency, a wise economy, and enlighteried 
generosity in the patronage of the arts. His collection of the judicial 
customs of France (‘Code Coutumier’) is one of the most im]X)rtant 
legislative monuments of the ancient monarchy. Notwithstanding 
so many costly wars, the taille was diminished during this reign by 
nearly one-third; and the strictest integrity and regularity were en- 
forced in every department of the public revenue. Agriculture and 
commerce received at the same time a great and remarkable impulse ; 
and the general increase of the wealth of the nation became ap]>areut 
in the suiierior elegance and luxufy of domestic architecture, “furni- 
ture, and dress. 

This was the period of the so-callcd Kenaissance of the arts, C8i>e- 
cially of architecture. Both Louis himself and his minister the 
(.^ardinal d’Amboise had become acquainted in Italy with the master- 
pieces of Leonardo da Vinci, Brpnellcwrn&i, and Bramaute ; and en- 
counigcd to the utmost the spread of artistic mstcf, and the practical 
imitation of these admirable models throughont France, Many of 
the most beautiful public edifices in the kingdom date from this 
iqx^ch. Among tliem< may be specified the liuteLs de Ville of Com- 
piegne, Arnis, and St. Quentin ; the Hotel de Cluni at Paris; and, 
above all, Hie Chateau de Gaillou in Normandy, and the exquisite 
Palais de Justice at Kouen, both the w'ork of Fra Giocondo, an archi- 
tect* of Verona, who, at the invitation of the Cardinal d’Amboise, 
resided several years in France. sumptuous monument of the 

cardinal, slid to be aeon in the jaihcdral of Rouen, was executed by 
RouUant le Roux, a pupil of Gijcondo. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 
niANcis I. 1515-1547. 

§ 1. Aoces.sion of Francis 1. § l? Invades the Milanese; battle of Maiignano, 

§ 3. Tieaty with the Swiss; “ Taix PeriietucUe •/' couconlat with Leo X. 
§ 4. Accession of Charles V. to the Spanish throne ; treaty of Xoyon ; 
Francis and Ch.arles avndi(J^ieh hjr the Empire ; election of Charles. § o. 
Interview between Kmicis and Henry Vlll. of Kuf^land ; “ l^’ield of the 
Cloth of Cjold war with Spam ; invsision of Navarre by the French ; llic 
French dnven out of the Milanese. § 6. Revolt of the ConstaTde Bourbon, 
§ 7. He defeats the French in Italy; death of Bayaid ; inviision of France 
by the Coiisttljlc ; his lepulse. § 8. Francis invjulns Ital^ ; his defeat and 
capture at Me* battle of IV *§ 9. Treaty of Madiid ; release of Francis. 
§ 10. He evades the (.^edition of the treaty ; renew'al of the war ; capture 
of Rome by the Constable Bourbon ; death of the C<uistiihle ; disasters of 
the French m Italy. § 11. Peace of Cambrai between Fiancis and Charles. 
§ 12. Reformation :jj) France; persecution ^f Jbe Reformers. § 13. Rup- 
ture of the jieace of Cambiai ; Charles invades Rroveiice; his retreat; 
diiath of the Dauphin ; conclusion of jK’acc. § 14. Vi.sit of Charles to 
France. § 15. Alliance between Francis and the Turks ; success of the 
French in Piedmont ; invasion of France by Heniy VIII. of England and 
diaries ; treaty of peace. ^19, Persecution of the Protestants of Flo- 
rence ; death of Francis. 

§ 1. As LguLs XII. left no male issue, he.Avas succeeded on the 
throne by Francis of Angjoulemo, Duke of Valois, a prince descended, 
like himself, but collaterally, from the house of Valois-Orleaus. The 
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father ot Francis, Charles Count of Angoultoe, was firat-oousin to 
the late king, and grandson of Louis of Orleans, assassinated by Jecm 
sans Peur, Duke of Burguiidj^ (See Genealogical Table, p. 278.) 
11 is mother was the celebrated Princess Louisa, daughter of Philip 
Duke of £avoy* His hereditary claims were strengthened by his 
imion witii the Princess Claude, eldest daughter of Louis XII. 
and Anne of Brittany ; and his personal qualities and accom- 
plishments — his noble stature, his bravery, his proficiency in all 
chivalrous exercises, his afiahle manners and joyous temper — were 
lu’ecisely such as dazzle and captivate the popular mind. Ilis 
accession was in consociucncc not only undisputed, hut hailed with 
satisfaction and enthusiasm hy all. • 

Although the new king had reached his^ twenty-first year, he was 
still in cumi)let.c subjection to his mother, a woman of decided talent, 
but of licentious conduct, and imperious ungovernable temper. She 
was immediately created Duchess of Angoulcmc and Anjou, and the 
first fippointmcnts of the new reign were made- by her direction. 
Charles Duke of Bourbon received the Constable’s sword; Antoine 
Duprat, Louisans confidential friend and counsellor, was made chan- 
collor of the realm ; La Palisse was advanced to the dignity of 
marshal ; the management the finances was given to Gouflier 
Boisy, formerly the king's preceptor. Marshal Lautrcc, of a younger 
branch of the lunise of Foix, was named govenior of Guienno ; and 
his sister, the talented Jind fascinating Countess dc Ch&tcauhriaiid, 
hecamc the mistress of ihe young monarch. 

§ 2. The first thouglits of the high-siiirited Francis were turned, 
not unnaturally, to the recoil quest of the duchy of Milaii^ — the 
ancient claim of the Orleans family to that territory forming a con- 
venient handle for warlike enterprise beyond the Alps. Having re- 
newed his amicable relations with Henry of I^aighmd and the Venetian 
Kepublic, Francis named his rpother regent of the kingdom during 
Ids absence; and in July, 1515, con6enfci Jtiijd his army in Dauphin^ 
for the invasion of lA>mhardy. Sixty tlaiusand men, with an im- 
mense train of artillery, were soon assembled under the ablest com- 
manders of the day — the Coristahle Bouihon, Marshals Trivulzio and 
Lautrec, La TrtunouilL’y and the immortal Ikiyard. Hie cause ol 
Maximilian Sforza was defended hy twenty thousand Swiss under 
the orden's of the Roman general I’rosiier Colonna, who occupied the 
defiles of Mont Cenis and Mont Genevre, then considered the only 
approaches to that part of Italy practicable for an army. But tlie 
French, w'ith equal skill, courage, and jierseverance, forced a new 
jxissagc by Barcclonette and the rugged £;orges of the Monte Viso, and 
thence descended on the friendly terntones of the Marquis of Saluces, 
having completely turned the left of the enemy’s position. Pros]jer 
Colonna, with a considerable body of cavalry, was surprised and 
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taken priacaier on the 15th of August ; the Swiss, in utter consterna- 
tion, fell hack upon Kovara ; and the invaders pressed forward with- 
out opposition to Turin. Negotiations were now opened with the 
Swiss, who engaged, in consideration of a large indenmitv to them- 
selves aiKi the grant of favourable terms to Slbrza, to evacuate Tied- 
mont and sign a treaty of alliance with France. But the arrange- 
ment was scarcely concluded when suddenly k second Swiss army 
made its apj'iearancc from the side of Bellinzuna ; the convention was 
unscrupulously broken off ; and tlie Swiss commanders, uniting their 
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forces, took possession of Milan, Marching from that city on tlie 
13tli of September, tliyy encountered tlio French army at the t'illage 
of MarigTiano, fbn miles from the caiiital, and a desperate ^»attle 
ensued, which raged from fuiir in the afternoon till near midnight 
without decisive result. The conllict v iis renewed at break of day, 
when, alt of reix'atcd efforts, the right wing c‘f the Swiss was at 
length broken throiigli ami put to the rout by the (Vmstable and 
Fedro Navarro, in consequence of which tlicir whole lino was com- 
pelled to retreat. At this moment the Venetian contingent came up. 
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and began to take part in the fray ; upon which the Swiss gave up 
Uie contest, and precipitately abandoned the field, which was heaped 
with 14,000 of their dead. The victors lost 6000 men, among whom 
were several membei-a of the noblest families of France. The veteran 
1>ivulzio,Vho had fought in eighteen pitched battles, declared that 
all the rest wore child’s play in comparison with Marignano, which 
he called “ a combat of giants.” The young king, who had dis- 
played the utmost gallantry, received knighthood on the field of 
battle from the honoured hands of Bayard. 

The fall of Milan was the immediate result of this great victory* 
nie city surrendered on the 4th of October. Maximilian Sforza re- 
nounced his claims to the dukedom ; and having accepted from Francis 
tlie ofler of a liberal pension, retired peaceably into the French domi- 
nions, where he had stipulated for permission to reside. He died in 
obscurity at Paris, fifteen years afterwards. 

§ 3. Other important consequences followed. Francis, who during 
the recent ox)erations liad learnt to appreciate and resjiect the martia] 
prowess of the Swiss, resolved to spare no jmins to secure their alli- 
ance, and offered them the same reasonable terms as before lits 
victory. The Swiss, smarting under their losses, and struck by the 
brilliant qualities and extraorainary success of the yoipig conqueror, 
gladly rcs])ondo(l to liis overtures ; and by the treaties of Geneva 
(N’ov. 7, 1515) and of Frilx)urg (Nov. 29, 1516) the IJclvotian 
republic, hitherto one of the most fonnidablc opjionents of France, 
was converted into her faithful ally and i>owerful bulwark. The 
latter treaty, known by the name .of t^. “ Paix pcrjietuelle,” Las 
verified its title better than most similar engagements of whicli his- 
tory makes mention, having lasted without interruption from! that 
day forward dou^n to the overthrow of the Freiicli monarchy at the 
Itevolution. 

I*o|Xj Leo X. sliowed himself no^ less anxious to conciliate the 
friendship of the sovereign of France." 'tJouditions of peace were 
soon agreed upon. Leo guaranteed to Francis the jx^ssession of the 
Milanese, and surrendered I'arma and Placentia, after which he in- 
vited the king to a ]>crsou«,l interview at Bologna. Here they fully 
discussed the delicate \opic of the relations between the Gallican 
Chm-ch and the Pa])al See — relations which liad remained in an un- 
settled and unsatisfactory state over since the commencement of the 
reign of Louis XI. Francis left the details of. the arrangement to be 
adjured between the Pope and tlie Chancellor DupraV; and the result 
w-as, that in the course of the year Ifilc the celebrated “Concordat*' 
was signed between the courts of France and Rome. By this treaty 
the Pi-agmatic Sanction was formally abolished, and the king ac- 
quired the right of presentation to all bishoprics and otlier ecclesi- 
astical dignities, including even the x^apal reserves and revexsions 
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tlie Pope however retaining a veto upon any nominee who might be 
disqualified according to the canons. On the other hand, Francis 
surrendered to Leo and his successors the “ annates,” or firsMniits, 
being one year’s revenue of every benefice to which he presented. 
He also made some important concessions as to the authority and 
convocation of national and provincial councils. 

This singular compact — by which, as Mezeray remarks, the Pope 
abandoned to the civil power a purely spiritual privilege, and received 
in return a tein[»oral advantage — was a serious abridgment of the 
popular liberties in France, and an immense step towards the 
absolute despotism of the crown. As such, it was received by the 
French people with general indignation; the }>arhainent of Paris, 
though commanded to »egistoi' it by tlie king in person, refused 
compliance, and apjiealed to a future council of the Church, to 
which alone the cognizance of such matters belonged ; nor was it till 
after lengthened delays that the decree was at last accepted (March 
‘^2, 1518), and then only midcr st-riugent protest, and with a distinct 
Btaicment that it was done by the positive coininand of the king. 
Kotwitiistanding this forced subraissioii, the ojKiuiLjim of the con- 
cordat was for many years successfully eluded; chapters and con- 
vents continiicd to fill up vacant sees and abbeys by free election ; 
and on appeal to the courts of law their noniiiiecs were confirmed, 
in opi)ositiqn fo those of the f sivereign. At length, m 1527, a royal 
edict apxieared, by which the cognizance of all ecclesiAsUeal caust's 
was summarily withdrawn! from the pailiamont and transferred to 
the tfiouucil of slate. Tkis pndiiced a sullen ac(iuiescence in the 
newjaw'; but it remained none the loss disfastiiful to the mass of 
tlie nation, and was the object of rejieated jirotests and remonstrances 
during several successive reigns. 

§ 4. Uu his return to France the king received intelligeucci 
the death of Ferdinand thj;^ Qitholic (January 23, kold), and tlie 
accession of Charles of Austria to the Spanish throne. Charles 
assumed the reins of government at a moment of mucli embarrass- 
ment and agitation; and his quicksighted tact iKiinled out. at once 
the importance of cj^ltivating the good-\^ll^of the French monarch. 
Hence it so happened that the first transaction between these two 
princes, whoso fierce rivalry was destined to entail ui)on Europe one 
of the most desolating struggles it had ever known, was a treaty of 
peace and allig,j:ice. fThe articles were signed at Noyon, Aug^t 13, 
1516. This treaty was quickly followed by pacific arrang^ents 
witli the Emperor and the King of England ; and a final period 
was thus .put to the destructive wars engendered by the nefarious 
League of Cambrai. The Venetian llepublic issued from this bloody 
.strife with diminished power, but with untarnished honour. 

The close c»f the year 1516 presented the rare sjicctacle of pre^ 
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found tranquillity throughout the western states of Europe. For 
something more than two years no event occurred to distuit the 
general repose ; but tlio death of the Emperor Maximilian, in 
January 1519, stirred up afresh the elements of discord ; for the 
ambitious ^Francis, who liad cherished for some time the proud 
vision of a restoration of the empire of Charlemagne, now announced 
liimself a candidate for the imperial diadem, in opposition to Charles 
of Spain, Francis made unscrupulous use of every means of in- 
fluencing the electors : “ I will si)eiid three millions of crowns,” lie 
wrote to his ambassador at the Diet, “ to gain my object.” At first 
his prospects seemed extremely favourable ; he received the absolute 
promise of four votes, a majority of the college. * But on the day of 
election diflerent views and interests prevailckd. The crown was first 
tendered to the Elector F]*ederick of Saxony ; that prudent i)rince, 
however, declined the dangerous honour, and gave his vote, accom- 
panied by a speech of warm recommendation, to Charles of Austria. 
The rival of Fiaiicis was accordingly dticlarcd succassor to the- 
Empire, and was styled thenceforward Charles* the Fifth (July 5, 
1519). 

Previously to the election Francis had expressed himself in the 
most courteous terms to the afhbassadors of Charles, observing that 
their master and himself were two lovers contending for the hand 
of the same mistress, and that, as only one candidate coiild he suc- 
cessful, the loser must by no means bear malice against his fortunate 
oomjietitor. Yet it is certain that, as soon as the event was known, 
the French king, forgetting his own lersons of moderation, and 
equanimity, assumed from that day forward a meiuicing and hostile 
attitudo towards tlio new Emperor and the house of Austria. 
Indeed, aiiart from his recent personal mortification, the enormous 
] lower thus suddenly concentrated in the liands of a single foreign 
potentad, was a legitimate ground of jealousy and a]>prehension to 
one in the position held by Francis, ffe** could qot but see that 
France must sooner or later enter the lists against tliis gigantic 
adversary , and cither successfully hold her own in the contest, or 
sink, in her hmniliation, to a very secondarj^ jilac^ among tlie nations 
of Euroiio. ' ^ 

§ 5. Tlie two rivals, for such they soon became undisguisedly, 
courted at the same moment the friendship and alliance of the 
King of England, Here Francis was forestalled bv the sujierior 
^ promiHitudc of Charles ; the Empero^ landed at Dover, without 
invitation, on the 2(>th of May, 1520, and held confidential inter- 
views both with Henry and with his minister Wolsey, then in the 
plenitude of his favour and authority. The cardinal had hitherto 
inclined towards the cause of France ; hut the wily Charles con- 
trived, during this brief visit, to win him over to his Wolsey 
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aspired to tlie chair of St. Peter; the Emperor promised to assist 
him, by exerting all his vast influence and resources towards the 
gratification of his ambition. He also treated him with flattering 
distinction, and loaded him with magnificent presents. Immediately 
after the Emperor’s departure Henry and his favourite piioceodod to 
hold a conference with Francis, at an appointed spot betw'ecn the 
towns of Ardres and Guines, which has reccivcxl, from the gorgeous 
scene there enacted, the title of the “Field of the Clotli of Gold.’* 
Hie series of fStes which ensued, extending over eiglitcen days, 
were on a scale of unprecedented and fabulous splendour; but the 
English monarch, although Francis exhausted every art to caiitivate 
him, seems rather to have been filial offended by a display of 

w’ealth, elegance, and luxury, which eclipsed tliat of his owm court ; 
and ill spite of much exlnbition of jovial good-fellowship, and jiro- 
fession of fraternal regard and c<infidence, the interview jiroved 
abortive as a means of jxilitical advantage. Before he recrossed the 
Channel Henry a-sccund time met the Einpertjr at Gravehnos ; and 
with such address •rlid Charles improve the op]X)rtiiiiity, that he 
-won from the English king a promise to conclude no jiubJic en- 
gagement hostile to the imxHjrial interests ; while at the same time 
he flattered him by proixismg, that, €n case of a rupture between 
himself and l^^raucis, the ixiiiits in ilispute should be i eferred to the 
decision of England ; thus placing Henry in the proud x>osition of 
arbiter of I5ie peace of Europe. 

1’he storm so clearly foreseen on both sides burst forth in the 
spring of Ifilil ; when a Frtiich annj^ l^scd the Pyrenees, and 
invatled Navarre, for tlic purjiose of aiding Henry d’Alhn‘1 to recover 
the thTonc of that kingdom, of -which he had been dt'jirivf’d some 
years before by Feniinaiid the Catholic. It was during the siege 
of Pampcluna by the French in this cain])aign that a young officer 
of Gnipuzcoa, actively engaged in conducting the defence, received a 
severe wound which coi^fiT!lRd*hira for many weeks his bed; an 
occurrence which iiroved the tuming-]K)mt of Ids substjqueut extra- 
ordinary career. 'J'his gallant soldier, soon to reappear upon the 
scene in a very different anti far mure influential character, was nunc 
other than Igiiatius*Ivoyola, founder of the ^rdcr of Jesus. 

Hostilities liad broken out in the course of the same year iu the 
Milanese, the most valuable and precarious of the ptissessions of 
Francis. Marshal Lautrec, the French governor, had made himself 
odious to the uftiabitanls by his exactions and severities ; he wa^tnorc- 
over witJiout the means of ^laying his Swiss mercenaries, the only 
force upon which he could rely for defence. The remittances des- 
tined for tliis pur]X)SG were seized by the vindictive Louisa of Savoy, 
who had conceived a sjiite against Lautrec, and were ai>i>roj)riated 
to her own use. Meanwhile a secret comimct had been onU*red 
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iuto by the Pope and the Emperor, for the purpose of once more 
ex|xjlling the French from the soil of Italy. Their combined forces 
took the field in October, 1521, and obtained possession of Milan '; but 
the death of Leo X. on the 1st of December disconcerted for a time 
the movements of the confederates. The cami>aigii of the following 
year was disastrous to the French. Lautrec was defeated with great 
l<,)ss, and the French obliged to surrender elII their places in the 
Milanese, except Novara and Cremona. Thus tlie long-contested 
duchy of Milan was, for the third time within twenty years, violently 
severed from the crown of France. 

Henry of England, swayed by the counsels of Wolsoy, now openly 
es])oused the cause of the Phiipcror, and declared War against France 
in May 1522. r ,, 

§ 6. Affairs were in this ix)sition when an unfortunate event 
occurred, which proved in its consequences more injurious to the 
cause of Francis than any defeats hitherto inflicted on him by the 
united efforts of his enemies. The Constahh*, Charles Duke of 
Bourlion, at this time the most iiowcrful subjt'ct in France, had 
acquired his vast possessions and exalfed rank hy his marriage* 
with Susanna, tlie licircss of tlie elder branch of the house of 
Bourbon. His great talents, distinguished courage, and many bril- 
liant qualities, made him an object of admiration to the unprinci- 
pled Louisa of Savoy ; and u|K)n the death of the Duchess Susanna, 
the former princess, although considerably older than the Constable, 
made him a proposal of marriage. Her overtures were repelled with 
haughty and iiisohait disdain ; and Louisg-, giving the reins tg. all 
the jiassionato vengcjauce of an offend(*d woman, Avowed from tiiat 
moment to effect his ruin. Ju concert with her creature the Chan- 
cellor Dnprat, slm laid claim, in June 1523, to the entire patrimony 
of the liouse of Ikairhon, as being the nearest surviving relative of 
the late duke ; .she was in fact the daughter of his sister, Margaret 
Duchess of Savoy. The king at the sam^ time d^^manded certain 
appanages wliicli liail reverted to the crown by the death of the late 
Duchess Susanna ; and a royal edict strip]ied the Constable of all the 
revenues belonging to his office. Bourbon, thus driven to extremity, 
suddenly ex(‘cuted a dcsixirate design which ho seems for some time 
to have meditated in secret ; he renounced his allegiance to his lawful 
prince, abandoned his service, and made common cause Avith the 
enemies of France. By a treaty concluded wkh the agents of the 
EmpeW, it Avas agreed that the Consta]j)le should take the command 
of an army destined to invade Franco from the side of Germany, 
while at tlie sfime moment a S^mnish force was to cro^ss the Pyrenean 
frontier, and the King of England, to whom the scheme had been 
communicated, was to make a descent ujxm Normandy and Picardy. 
Further stipulations assured to the recreant Bourbon an independent 
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sovereignty formed out of Dauphin^ and Provence, together with the 
hand of the Emperor's sister Eleanora in marriage. 

§ 7. The defection of tlie Constable, and the advance of the English 
tmder the Duke of Suffolk to St. Omer (August, 1623), determined 
Francis not to quit his kingdom ; he would not however relinquish 
his designs upon the Milanese, and intrusted the army of invasion 
to the Admiral Boimivet, a man of little merit and no talent, who 
owed his favour with the king to his graceful person and insinuating 
manners, Bonnivet trifled away the autumn in false manoeuvres, 
.and his army suffered dreadfully from cold and hunger during an 
unusually severe winter. With tlie return of spring he found him- 
self opposed to the redoubtable Charles of Bourbon, who had made 
his escai)e from France,.and ^aa now lieutenant-general of the Em- 
peror in Italy. Crossing the Ticino with a suiierior force, Bourbon 
forced the Fi’cnch to fall back upon Novara ; Bonnivet continued his 
retreat towards Gattinara, and in a combat on the Sosia received a 
^ severe wound, which compelled him to resign the command to the 
Chevalier Bayard a*iid the Count de St. Pol. A desperate struggle 
• followed, in the course of which the noble P>ayaTd, having resishd 
for some time the whole strength of the enemy, and thus secured 
tlie retreat tlie French army, was ftiortally wounded by a musket- 
shot in the loins. He caused himself to be placed at the foot of a 
tree, with Ids face still turned towards the enemy, and in this position 
calmly prepared himself for death. 'J’he Constalde Bourbon rode up 
soon afterwards, in hot pursuit of his flying countrymen, and ad- 
dressed the ey pi ring he|ja in words of respectliil sympathy. “1 am 
no object of comjjassion,” leturncd Bayard; “1 die as becomes a 
soldier and a man of honour ; it is yourself who are to be pitied — 
you who have the misfortune to be fighting against your king, your 
country, and your oath.” 'I'hree hours aftxjrwards he breathed his 
last, honoured and deeply lamented alike by friend and foe (April 
30, 1524). ^ ’ 

The Frencli now hastily abandoned Lombardy, and regained their 
own territory by the pass of Mont Gonevro. 

'J’'he Constable Bourbon, whose impkicable vengeance made him 
the soul of the coalition against F ranciS, (Jbtained x>ermission of the 
Emperor, in the course of the same summer, to attack France on tlie 
frontier of Provence. His army crossed the Var early in July, and 
having reduced Fr^jus, Toulon, Aix, and other towns, on the 191 h 
of August commenced the siege of Marseilles. This attemjit proved^ 
signally unsuccessful; the place was obstinately defended, and 
amply supplitjd with provisions by the fleet. Francis assembled a 
|X)werfuI army at Avignon; and an assault having been repulsed 
with severe loss, the Imperialists raised the siege of Marseilles on 
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the 28t3i dr September, and made a burned retreat amoeei the borde:^ 
closely pursued by the French. 

§ 8. Francis, instead of following the enemy along the coast; now 
resolved, with excellent judgment, to attempt by forced mwhes to 
gain Milan* by the route of Piedmont before l^jurbon could arrive to 
relieve it. So rai)id were his movements, that he appeared before 
Milan on the 26th of October, and entered the city at one gate while 
the Spanish garrison marched out at the opix>site side. But unfortu- 
nately, instead of vigorously following up his advantage, the French 
monarch was induced to forai the siege of Pavia, which was defended, 
by the famous Spanish general Antonjo de Leyva. Three months 
were fruitlessly consumed before this fortress — ^an interval which 
the imi^erial commanders employed in and reorganizing their 

army. Bourbon obtained reinforcements from Germany, with whicli 
he joined De Lanrioy and Pescara at Lodi ; and tliojr concentrated 
forces, marching from that place on the 2oth of January, 1525, 
advanced towards tlio French camp at Pavia. Jja Trcmouille, La ^ 
Palisse, and other veteran captains, now counsefled Francis to raise 
the siege, and take uji a strong i>osition so a.' to give battle with - 
advantage in the ojien ]'>lain ; but this advice was overruled by the 
king’s favourite, Bonnivet, and^it was resolved to await J:ho enemy’s 
onset in front of Pavia. For three weeks the two armies remained 
in presence without movement on cither side. At length, on tlic 
24th of February, 1526, the imj^rial loaders, having ascertained 
that the French liad been considerably weakened by tlic desertion of 
a corps of Swiss mercenaries, made an ii,ttack u])oii tlie line of 
Francis. The battle which ensued was liotly contested, but ended 
in the total deliat of the French. Francis himself, when lie saw 
that all was lost, turned to fly ; but four Spanish musketeers throw 
tliemselves iii>on him, and, his horse having fallen under him, the 
king lay at tlieir mercy. was now recognised by one of the 
followers of the Duke of Bourbon, anh SJmixjllcd to surrender his 
sword to the Viceroy Laimoy, who presented him with his own m 
exchange, and treated him with the utmost rcs|»e,ct and delicacy. 

Upwards of BOOO Frenchmen }ierishcd on this dLsastrous day. 
All the most distiiiguishefi generals — the Marshals La Trcmouille, 
La Palisse, and Lescun, Louis d’Ars, the Duke of Longueville, 
Admiral Bonnivet, and Bichard de la Pole, the last descendant of 
the royal house of York — w'ero slain on the sjjot. Henry d’Alhret 
King of Navarre, the Marshal Montmorency, Fleurangcs, and the 
"Count St. Pol, remained prisoners with the king. Tlie loss of the 
victors is said not to have exceeded 700. 

The ca]>tive monarch was conducted to the castle of Pizzighittone, 
near Milan, and thence wrote a letter to his mother describing his 
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misfortunosy though not, as it wofuld appear, in those laconic tenns 
which have become so widely celebrated through the narrative <rf 
the P6re Daniel.^ 

§ 9. The news of the defeat at Pavia was received in France with 
indescribable alarm and dismay. The liegent Louisa displayed in 
this emergency remarkable intelligence, resolution, and activity. 
She opened communications with Henry of England, with the Pope, 
with Venice, with Florence, and even witli the Turkish Sultan; 
and such were the apprehensions excited in Europe by the colossal 
ix>wer and recent triumph of the Emperor, that these diplomatic 
■ exertions were not made in vain. Henry signed, in August, 1525, 
a treaty of neutrality and defensive alliance with France, engaging 
to use every effort to obtiiin tlic liberation of the king, bub exacting 
of the regent that Lhe^^oon Should never be purchased at the pnee 
of any territorial disinemhermont of France. This example was 
quickly followed by a secret league between England, the Po])e, 
Venice, and Fviincesco Sforza, having lor its object the complete 
* deliverance of Ital^ from the imperial yoke. 

Charles, on hearing of his victory, affected at first groat modesty 
and forbearance, and expressed the kindest sentiments towards his 
5\llen rival. But this was more p|^etence. The terms w'hjcli he 
proposed, vrticn at length induced to treat for p(‘ace, were beyond 
measure harsli and exorbitant : ho demanded tlio restitution of 
Burgundy and all other ].K)s3essions of Charles the Bold; the erection 
of a separate kingdom for Charles of Bourbon ; the restoration to 
Henry VIII. of all territories in Franco rightfully enjoyed by Lis 
ancestors ; ana lastly, tli?lt Francis shoidd unite with the Empire in 
an cx^xidition against the Turks, fumisliing an aimy of 20,000 men. 
Francis indignantly declared that ho would rather die in prison 
than accept conditions which would leave him King of I’rance oidy 
in name. At the same time, conceiving that Charles would he more 
likely to listen to reason could conft^r with hkn in person, he 

expressed a desire to he transferred to Ma^lrid. This was at once 
assented to, and Francis, emhaiking at Genoa, readied Valencia 
toivards the end of June, and proceeded to the cajiital, where he was 
lodged in a gloomf’ tower of the Alca^ar^ Charles maintained an 
ominous reserve ; he came not to visit his royal prisoner ; and Francis, 
chafing -with imijatienco and disapiiointnicnt, began to yield to de- 
fijxindency, and was soon attacked by serious illness. The Emperor 
now seemed t# rcleiffc, and revived the hopes of tlie sufferer grant- 
ing him a personal interview; but he continued to insist without* 
abatement on the conditions already signified; and the result was, 
that Francis, clrivcn to desxiair, resolved on the extreme stcxi of abdi- 

* See Captivite du Jioi J^ran^ots 1«S by M. ChaiopolJjon . p. li*9. Tlic 
kizig’s letter ib of considerable lengtli. 
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oaiitig big,%luro»d in ikwor d kiy son tlie Danpliiay and notnaUy drew 
up and aigned an instnunent for tliis purpose. Bufc his Bpiiit becoming 
broken by the rigours of his lengthened confinement, he unable 
to persevere in this design } and on the 14th of Jantuwry, he 
signed^ un^er a secret protest which permitted him to violate it 
at pleasure, the humiliating treaty of Madrid ; by which he ceded 
to Charles Burgundy, Flanders, and Artois, renounced all claim to 
Milan and Naples, restored to the Constable all his forfeited domains, 
and engaged to attend the Emperor with a fleet and army when 
he went to be crowned at Rome, or marched against the infidels. 
The two elder sons of Francis were to be given up as hostages for’ 
the fulfilment of the treaty ; and in case Burgundy should not be 
transferred to Charles within four months, the ting bound himself 
to return in person to captivity. ^ • 

On the 18th of March, 1526, Francis crossed the Bidassoa, and 
once more set foot on the shores of liis own kingdom. Springing 
on horseback, he exclaimed triumphantly, “1 am agahi a king!” 
Then starting at full speed, he scarcely drew bi^dle till lie reached • 
Bayonne. 

§ 10. The king’s first impulse and endeavour was to evade the ‘ 
execution of the recent treaty, ^which, in virtue of the circumstances 
under which it was signed, he professed to regard as mill and void. 
Being pressed by the Viceroy Lannoy to fulfil his engagements with 
respect to Burgundy, Francis replied by summoning at. Cognac a 
meeting of deputies from that duchy, who declared, in the presence 
of the Spanisli envoys, that the king had no right to alienate the 
province from his crown — that his *coroiintion-oath made such a 
step imjKissible — and that nothing should ever induce them to re- 
nounce their integral union with tlio kingdom of Franco. The 
king, however, anuoimccd himself ready to give effect to all the 
other stipulations, and, in lieu of the cession of Burgundy, offered 
the Emperor an indemnity of two miliions of crowns. Charles, 
thus finding himself duped, broke out into violent reproaches, up- 
braided Francis with a flagrant broach of faith and honour, and 
required him, if he had any value for his pledged word as a knight 
aCnd a sovereign, to sinrenden himself once more e,* prisoner. Francis 
treated the summons with total unconcern ; he hastened his alliance 
with the Poiie, the Duke of Milan, and the Venetians, which was 
soon published under the title of the “ Holy League ; ” and obtained 
from Clement VII., as one of its provisions, formal absolution 
‘ from all oaths and engagements entei'od into with the Emperor 
during liis personal constraint at Madrid. 

ITiufl it became evident that all the questions iu dispute were 
once more to be submitted to the arbitration of the sword. Bourbon, 
to whom Charles had promised the investiture of the duchy of 
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Mika, took tlie coromand of the ita|>6tkl tn>ox» m Lombardy io 
July 1526$ and being feebly oppoised by incapable Duke of 
Orbiao, tbe general of the league, soon chove Francesco Sforza out 
of Milan. The French king exhibited non© of his wonted energy 
and daring; it, seemed as if his nerves had been paralyzed by the 
shook of his recent humiliation. He abandoned himself to pleasure, 
and to the fasciimtions of a new mistress, the Duchess of Etampes. 
Bourbon failed not to profit by this inaction to strengthen Ms posi- 
tion in Lombardy, His army was paid by the most cruel exactions 
from the inhabitants of Milan; and having obtained a reinforce- 
• ment of 14,000 Gorman lansquenets, he found himsell’ far superior 
to any force that could be brought against him in Italy, He 
pushed his advance to the utmost. His German soldiery, inflamed 
by the novel doctrines»of Luther, clamoured to be led against the 
Pope ; liourhon either could not, or would not, restrain their fanati- 
cism ; and Europe now beheld the strange and scandalous sj^ectacle 
of a direct attack ui)on the head of the Church made in the name 
and by the armies of the chief among the princes of Christendom. 
Marching from Milan in January 1527, in the depth of a rigorous 
winter, the imperial general took the road to Florence ; the Duke of 
Urbino concentrated his troops to defend that city ; and Bourboii, 
making a detour towards Bologna, crossed the Apennines and in- 
vaded the States of the Church, although Clement had already con- 
cluded a truce with the Vice. uy of Nai)lcs, and disbanded the greater 
part of his forces. Swelled by a multitude of adventurers and 
bandits scarcely le.S3 barbarou.s than the hordes of Alaric and Attila, 
th©. army of the Emi)Cii®r amvecl under tlie walls of Pome on the 
5th of May, and the next morning at daybreak advanced to the 
assault. Bourbon insisted on planting the first ladder with liis own 
hands ; but scarcely had he set his foot on it when he was struck 
by a musket-shot in the side, and fell back into the fosse mortally 
wounded. Ilis infuriatec\^Uowcrs terribly avenged his fall ; they 
stormed the ramparts, slaughtered the feeble garrison, and the 
eternal city was thus abandoned to the lawless will of the blood- 
thirsty victors, and became lor the space of seven mouths a scene of 
merciless violence, ^pillage, and desiruc^/bn^ The helpless Pope was 
treated with gross indignity, and closely imprisoned in tho castle 
of St. Angelo. Charles, with grotesque hypocrisy, professed the 
deepest distress at the misfortunes of the holy father, and ordered 
public prayer^ in all tho churches of Spain for his deliverance. 

Upon the news of the sack of Home, which excited u^hiversal* 
horror, the Kings of Franco and England renewed their friendly 
engageiupnts, -and agreed upon a joint ex^Kidition to effect the 
liberation of the Pope. Lautrec was despatched into Lombardy at 
the head of 900 lances and 20,000 infantry, and lupidly gaiiicd pos- 
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Bossion of Alosaaiidria, Pavia, and Genoa; after which he marched 
southwards, and on the 29th April, 1528, made his api3earance before 
Naples. Charles, alarmed by these energetic movements, restored 
the Poi>e to liberty upon pa^^ment of a ransom of 250,000 ducats, 
together "^yith a promise to do nothing contrary to the imperial 
interests in Italy. The French army now formed the blockade of 
Naples, while a Genoese fleet, commanded by a nephew of the 
famous Dona, engaged the Hjianiards off Salerno, and inflicted on 
them a serious defeat. Everything promised favourably for the 
cause of Francis ; but a fatal act of indiscretion, on this as on so 
many other occasions, soon stripped him of all his advantage, llie 
groat Genoese admiral Andrea Doria, who had iilready in many a 
severe encounter proved himself the able and faithful ally of France, 
])etitioned Francis to restore to his native city certain franchises 
and commercial jirivileges deeply aflecting its prosperity. Tlic 
king, misled by his ignorant and corrupt favourites, not only 
negatived his request, hut even sent out a French oflicer to su]Kn'- 
sede him in liia command, and i)lace him under arrest. Dt)ria,^ 
justly indignant, forthwith passed over to the service of the Emj^eror 
with his whole sejuadron. The French were now outniirahercd by 
the Spanish naval forc<i, and found tliemsclves unable to maintain 
the blockade of Naples. Provisions were conveyed toHthe garrison 
by sea ; while at the same time a terrible epidemic disease broke out 
in the camp of Ijautrcc, and that brave general himself fdl a victim 
to its fur 3 ^ The Marquis do Saluces, succe(*ding to the command 
of an army already half destroyed by pestilence, threw himself into 

versa, where he ^^'as soon compelled to uapitulatc, and ho an?l all 
his oflicers surrendered tJjemscIves prisoners of war. Scarcely 5000 
soldiers, out of 30,000 whom Lautroc had led to Naples, survived 

re-enter France. 

To make the disaster more ^complete, Doria, returning to Genoa 
with his viclo.ious fleet, excited a rcvciutionary movement in that 
city, expelled the French, and restored the republican form of 
govenimcmt, of which he hhns<jlf became the head, under the pro- 
tection of the Emiieror. French influence was never re-established 
at Genoa from that time 4i 11 tithe era of the great dlcvolutiou. 

§ 11. The war had now lasted with scarcely any intermission for 
upwards of eight years. France was exhausted by her immense 
losses and sacrifices ; and even the king himself, reluctantly admit- 
iug the sufKinority of his great rival, began to feel that he liad small 
chance^ of making good his prctc'iisionis on the Italian side of the 
Alps. Charles, on his part, threatened on one side with the oul- 
break of an insurrectionary war among the German Protestants, 
and harassed on the other by the bold aggressions of the Turks 
under their Sultan Sol 3 ’man, was by no means indisposed to a termi- 
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nation of liostiUtics in tho west, especially since his recent suooesses. 
Under these circumstances a meeting was arranged, in July 1529, 
at the imiierial city of Cambrai, between Marguerite of Austria, 
Eegent of the Netherlands, the emperor’s aunt, and the Duchess of 
Aiigoulfime, mother of the King of France ; and without* the in- 
torv^mtion of any other agents, these fair diplomatists signed, after 
a month’s deliberation, tlic conditions of a definitive ijeace, which has 
l^ecome celebrated as the “ Paix des Dames.” The treaty of Madrid 
uras taken as the basis of tho new arrangement, but with one 
important modification : Charles forbore to insist on the cession of 
lU'irgiindy, and accepted from Francis the indemnity formerly ^ 
ollered of two millions of crowns. In all other points tho terms 
remained unaltered ; and ^ Francis consequently made an absolute 
surrender of all liis rights in Italy, yielded up Flanders and Artois, 
bound liimself to engage in no projects hostile to tho Emiieror, 
whether in Italy or elsewhere, and to assist Charles, when called 
uiKjn, with a fleet* and a subsidy of 200,000 crowns. The young 
French ])rincos, who had been kept as hostages in Spain, 'v\oro to bo 
ipimcdiately restored ; and Francis was to colcbi-atc at once Ins 
marriage with Kleimora CJiiecn Dowager of i’ortugal, sister of the 
Emperor. These two latter articles were not carried into effect till 
July IGoO. 

The jieacc of Cambrai was a severe humiliation to a prince so 
ambitious, s5 proud, and so sensitive on the point of honour, as 
Francis 1. Italy, the rich prize for which France had been so 
liertinaciously struggling (firing* three successive reigns, was thus 
finally^ abandoned to the rival house of Austria; aud remained from 
that dtiy to the time of -Napoleon I, either subject to the dominion, 
or to the predominant influence, of the Oerman emj^erors. F’rancis, 
by consenting to tliis treaty, entailed on himself a faUd loss of prestige 
and reputation ; not only Irum the severe terms imposed on him, 
but because he meanly sacriiiccd all his allies to the necessity of 
obtaining peace. 

§ 12. It was during the interval of tranquillity ijrocured by the 
treaty of Cambrai, that the attention of I^ancis was first sorjously 
called to that extraordinary movement of the human mind which 
resulted in the evor-memorablo Iteformation. ’JTie novel doctrines 
first broached in Gennany liad spread with rapidity into the neigh- 
bouring countries; ai^i so early as the year 1521 the heresy” of 
Luther had been15ondemnedby a solemn sentence of the Faculfy of 
Theology at I'aris. The inno'v^tors took refuge at Meaux, where 
they were protected by Briyonnet, Bishop of that see, a iirelate full 
cf the reforming spirit ; and under his influence, the king’s sister 
Mai^erite, afterwards Queen of Navai're, conceived a strong attach- 
ment to tho party. They also foimd a powerful patron in tbs 
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king’s favourite mistress, the Duchess of Etampes. The authorities, 
both lay and clerical, soon took the alarm, and resorted to extreme 
measures of persecution. Francis himself was by his nat^iral dispo- 
sition inclined to tolerance ; but the representations and counsels 
of Duprdt, who had entered into holy orders and had been lately 
named a cardinal, led him to change his policy ; and taking advan- 
tage of a ix>pular commotion at Paris, caused by the profanation of 
an image of the Virgin, the king ordered several executions both 
in the capital and the jnovinccs. Louis de Berquin, a man of 
station and considerable learning, who had translated some im- 
portant treatises of Lutlier and Erasmus, was condemned at this 
time by the parliament of Paris, and burnt as a heretic on the Place 
de Grove. But in spite of tliese severities, the ferment still continued 
to increase. In 1534 the fanatics, inflamed by the example of the 
Anabaptist insurrection at Miinster, luoceeded to groat h'ngths of 
audacity and insolence; they covered the walls of Paris with violent 
tirades against the mass and transuhstantiation,' and one of these 
placards was even found posted uj) in the bedchamber of Francis 
in the castle of Blois, This insult produced a frcsli and still more 
ruthless persccutiou. Tn January 1535 the king piesided at a solemn 
ceremonial of expiatiou at Paris ; after which, six w;relclied victiinB 
were committed to the flames with horrible refinements of torture ; 
a machine liad been invented by whicli they were alternately 
lowered into the fire and withdrawn again, so as to prolong their 
sufferings to the utmost. 'Jliese cruelties were continued during 
sovei*al months ; until at length .Fratn'is, finding it advisable to 
cultivate the friendship of the Lutheran iirinces of GcnnanyHn the 
pro8]K‘ct of a renewed conflict with the PJmporor Charles, was 
induced to relent ; and addressed a manifesto to the sovereigns of 
the reformed states, full of professions of moderation and clemency. 
Ill truth, tlie intense hatred borne by Francis to the Emperor and 
his dynasty — Ihia great master-spring of his conduct — involved 
him in contiunal inconsistencies and contradictions. Wo find him, 
under the impulse of this motive, alternately negotiating with the 
Protestant lc‘ag':.ers of Smalcalde, courting tlio alliance of the? Pope, 
cultivating intimate i^elalions with Henry oV England, and even 
concluding friendly treaties with the infidel Sultan of Constantinople. 
These anomalous ]iroceedings were aU prompted by the same prin- 
ciple — that of endeavouring to weaken and isolate his adversary, 
Avhilc he strengthened himself for a recoimnencemdht of their deadly 
strife. ^ 

By way of propitiating the favour of the I’o|^)e, Fi*ancis proposed 
a marriage betweou his second son, Henry Duke of Oilcans, and 
Catlieriuo do* Medici, daughter of the late Duke of Urbino, and a 
relative of Clement. The Pope, flattered by the offer of so splendid 
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a family connection, testified his satisfaction by proceeding iii ^x'.r 80 D 
to France to celebrate the nuptials ; and this imion, fraught with 
such memorable consequences, took place at Marseilles on the 28 th 
of October, 1533, The advantages however which Francis had 
expected from this alliance with the sovereign jxintill' weit) not des- 
tined to be realized ; Clement V II. died in the following year, and 
Paul III., his successor, was by no means disposed to join the cause 
of France in opposition to the Emjieror. 

The Protestant leaders, meanwhile, had learned witli indignant 
l|orror the atrocities practised by tlic king’s orders against tlieir 
brethren at Paris. From that moment they showed themselves 
desirous to effect a» accommodation witli the EmiKjror ; and several 
treaties followed, by wliic^ Charles conceded their princi])al demands, 
and the cause of the lleformation was greatly advanctsd in Germany. 
Francis perceived his error, but it was too late to repair it. lie 
liastened to write to the German princes in a]jprobation of the 
Confession of Augsburg; ho invited Melanchthon to take iij) his 
residence iii France ;* he even published an edict restoring to liberty 
-all ixjrsons imprisoned for lidding the reformed doctrines ; but wa- 
never able to regain the confidence he had forfeited by las fluctuating 
X>olicy and savage intolerance. • 

§ 13. The first act tending to a rupture of the ])eaco of Cambrai 
was committed, or at least instigated, by the Emperor. The Duke 
of Milan, b raiicesco Sforza, having shown a desii’o to cultivate tlu*. 
good-will of the King of France, Francis had sent a coufidenlial 
agent, named Maiaviglia, te rc^'de at Milan, The Kinjxjror, oii dis- 
covering this, remonstrated angrily with Bforza, and insisted on the 
dismissal of the envoy. The duke dared not disobey; Man'a\igua 
was suddenly arrested on an unjust and frivolous ]>rotciicc, thrown 
into a dungeon, and beheaded without tiial (July (>, 1533). Francis^ 
beyond measure indignant, ajmcaled to the powers of Europe against, 
the outrage, and determinea tb avenj^lj^ it by force of an ns. W^ir 
was not immediately declared ; but in tiie siunmer of 1.535 Francis 
suddenly advanced a claim, without a shadow of justice, to Ihe 
duchy of Savoy, and poured his forcei^ into that country, as a 
prelude to an invasidii of the Milanese. •At^this moment Francesco 
Sforza died, leaving no heirs, and the duchy of Milan revertcil to 
Charles as an imperial fief. Francis forthwith sent to demand iijc* 
investiture for his second son the Duke of Orleans ; the Emperor 
rei)lied by offerffig to grant tlie duchy to tlie Duke of Angoyleinc, 
third son of Francis, but u^^n condition that the French troo^is, 
which had already overrun the whole of Savoy and Piedmont, should 
at once e^acuatS those territories. These terms were rejected, and 
both parties prcjiared for the inevitable prosecution of hostilities, 
Charles, whose recent triumphs had inspired him with iu>- 
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bounded self-confidence, expressed the utmost disdain for the mili- 
tary resources and tactics of his adversary, and, vowing that he 
would bring the King ot France as low as the poorest gentleman in 
bis dominions, he cros.sed the Var and invaded Provence, at the 
head of 50,000 men, on the liSth of July. The French army, led 
by the Constable Montmorency, took post at Avignon, which com- 
mands both the Rhone and tlie Dui-ance. The iX)pulation was 
ordered tc) retire into the fortified towns ; property and provisions 
of all kinds wore hastily withdrawn, and the entire district in the 
route of the advancing enemy was then mercilessly laid waste by 
tho French themselves, so that Provence presented in the course of 
a few days tho most deplorable spectacle of desolation. Flourishing 
tu^vns — Grasse, Digue, Draguigntiii, Antibes, Toulon — were set on 
five and reduced to ashes ; the inhabitants fled to tlie moimtains, 
where thousands perished from exposure, privation, and hunger. 
The march of tlie invaders was imopixjscd ; but it became every 
day more and more difficult to subsist the troops; and on reaching 
Aix, the capital, where he had intended to take triumphant poa- 
sessiou of the kingdom of Provence, Charles found it, to his great, 
dismay, totally depopulated and abandoned; everything had been 
removt‘d or destroyed that could bo of the slightest use or value to a 
eon(|iUM()r. Famine, and its never-failing consequence, contagious 
disease, soon made fearful havoc in the imiierial ranks. It was 
attem])ted to besiege Arles and Marseilles; but in ea6h case the 
assailants were beaten off with severe loss ; and the Emperor, hearing 
at this moment of the arrival of Francis in his entrenched camp 
before Avignon, and apprehending an attack with overwhelming 
nunihers, reluctantly gave orders to commence a retreat. Such 
a movement under such circumstances must needs be disastrous; 
the army, already miserably wasted by tlie pestilence, became dis- 
organizA’d ; and before Cliarks reached the frontier on the 25th of 
S< 3 ptcml)er he had lost at least half Hid entire force. From Genoa 
he set sail for Spain, with feelings considerably lowered from that 
tone of contemptuous and reckless arrogance with which ho had 
entered tho French territory only two short months before. 

It was during tliis Campaign that Francis had the misfortune to 
lose his eldest son, the Dauphin. The young prince expired some- 
what suddenly at Tournon on the 10th of August ; and his father, 
in tho bitterness of Ids grief, accused the Emperor, without the 
small(?st proof or probability, of having procured liis removal by 
]x>i8on. The Imperialists, in their tufn, charged the crime, no less 
absurdly, on the young Duchess of Orleans, Catherine do’ Medici. 
The Dauphin’s death was in fact occasioned by drinking immode- 
rately of iced water after heating himself at the game of tennis. One 
of tho officei*s of his household, the Count Montecuculi, fell a victim’ 
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to the king’s groundless suspicions and vindictive rage : the rack 
forced from him an avowal that he had been suborned by the Em- 
| 3 eror, and he was executed with cruel tortures as a traitor. The 
Duke of Orleans now succeeded his brother as Dauphin and heir 
apparent to the throne. • 

Hostilities were carried on during this and the following year in 
a desultory manner, and without results of any great inuxntance. 
The humane exertions of Pope Paul 111. at length succeeded in 
bringing about an accommodation. He repaired in i)orson to Nice, 
and became the medium of communication between the two belli- 
gerents, who declined to meet each other oven in his ])reseiicc. 
Such were the pride and obstinacy on both sides, that a definitive 
peace was found impracticable;; but a truce for ten y<‘ars was signed 
on the IBtli of June, 1538, in virtue of which each sovereign was to 
retain all of which ho was actually iii ])oascssion. This arrange- 
ment left the Kmperor master of the Milanesi', while Savoy and 
the greater jiart of Piedmont remained in the hands of the French. 
Shortly after this pacification the two inonarchs held an inUa'view, 

• upon the invitation of the EmiKiror, at Aigues Mortes in Provence, 
where, in sirauge and sudden contrast to so many years of bitter 
personal animosity and sanguuiaiy vfaifarc, they iavislied on each 
other every mark of frieudshiji, esteem, and confidence. 

§ 14. TJie result of the go^vl imdcrsUinding thus eslablished soon 
appeared in a change in the jiohcy of Francis, lie withdrew his 
countenance from the Protestants, broke off Ins lelations with Ilenry 
VIU., and ceased to ciiitivat« the alliance of tlie Ottoman l^orte. 
Pertinaciously hent on his favourite object, the acquisition of the 
duchy of Milan, he sought in every way to cfinciliate and gratify the 
Emperor; and the revolt of Ghent, in 1530, i>resen ted an opjx)rtunity 
of conferring an obligation on liis ancient rival, which he w'as not 
slow to embrace. The rehqjjjqus burghers sent a dejaitation to the 
king, promising,, in return for his sujiport, to restore the sovereignty 
of France in Ghent and other cities of Flanders. Francis not only 
rejected the temptation, but immediately inlbriued the Enqieror of 
the transaction, arid offered him an Ixaiouralile passage tlirongh 
France, in case he should desire to taktf th‘!it route in proceeding to 
the Netherlands. The pro^xisal w^as gladly occopUid. 'i'he Ernixjror 
crossed the Bidassoa; and Francis sent the Dauphin and the Duke 
of Orleans, together ivith the Constable Montmorency, to meet him 
at Bayonne. Throughout his journey, w^hicli w-as made by slow ^ 
stages, he was welcomed with acclamations and entertained wifli 
splendid ^festivities. Francis himself received him at Loches, and 
they entered Paris in company on the 1st January, 1540. It was 
on this occasion that the court-fool of Francis inscribed the Emperor’s 
name at the head of the members of .is own frateniity — distino- 
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tion which hi 6aid that Charles had merited by his rashness in 
venturing into France. And how if I should allow him to ^depart 
freely ? " inquired Francis. “ In that case^” returned the jester, I 
shall erase the Emperor’s name, and put yours in its place.” The king 
was indeM urged by several confidential advisers, among others by 
the Duchess of Etampes, to detain his rival, now that he h^ liim in 
Ilia power, and insist upon full satisfaction for all his demands. Francis 
however acted on this occasion as became a man of honour and 
generous feeling. Ho trusted his imperial guest, and exacted no 
security beyond his word; and Charles, accompanied by the king as 
far as St. Quentin, pursued his journey in safety to the frontier, and 
reached Ghent on the 6th of February. But wh§n the ambassadors 
of Francis requested his imjxjrial majesty to^give efiect to the engage- 
ments so lately entered into with their master, he protested that 
ho had promised nothing ; and Francis foimd himself an object of 
ridicule for his blind credulity. Deeply mortified and incensed, ho 
seems to liave resolved from that moment on renewing the war at, 
the first o])portunity. 

§ 15. A few months later, Charles, on his side, took a decisive step * 
towards a rupture, by conferring on his son Philip the investiture 
of the duchy of Milan. Ffancis now formed an ^alliance with 
the Turkish Sultan Solyman, and in 1542 declared war against 
the Emperor. The celebrated Algerine corsair Barbaj-ossa, with 
110 ships of war, joined the French fleet, under the Count 
d’Enghien, at Marseilles, in May, 1543; and Christian Europe 
beheld with amazement this strange association of the lili^is of 
Frauce with the ensigns of the Infidel. The confederates advanced 
in August to besiege Nice, the only remaining fortress of the Duke 
of Savoy. Nice suiTeudered, and was sacked and burnt in spite 
of the capitulation ; and Barbarossa, after wintering at Toulon, 
set sail for C(?nstantinoi)le, carrying, '^ith him no less than 14,000 
Christian slaves whom he had captured by piracy on the Italian 
coasts. 

Ill Piedmont tlie arms of France were at length crowned with 
something of her ancient gkiry. The Count d’l^nghien attacked the 
Imperialists at Cerisolles ofi the i4th of April, 1644, and gained a 
brilliant and complete victory. The enemy lost upwards of 1 2,000 
men ; and their artillery, standards, stores, and baggage remained 
in the hands of the victors. « 

Unfoitunatcly the state of affairs in other quarters was such as 
to prevent Francis from following up this advantage. The King of 
England, who had been for some time vacillating iUipolicy, declared 
for the Emjieror, and sigped a treaty with him in Febraary, 1543, 
by which it was agreed that the two sovereigns should march simul- 
taneously upon Paris, and, after taking possession of tliat capital, make 
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a partition of the kingdom of France Ixjtween them, Henry VIII, 
landed at Calais in July, 1544, with 30,000 men, and laid siege to 
Montreuil and Boulogne ; while the Emperor, invading at the same 
moment the frontier of Champagne, attacked the town of St, Dizior- 
sur-Marne. This small town nobly resisted for six weeks^the efforts 
of the whole imperial army, and hence gave Francis time to con- 
centrate a xx)W’erful army, with which lie covered the approaches to 
the capital; and although the Imperialists, after the fall of Dizier, 
advanced on the road to Paris as far as INTcaiix, they did not venture 
.to hazard an attack on the greatly sujieiior forces which opposed 
them. They now abandoned their forvvaul movement, turned north- 
wards, and encaTn<i>cd at Crespy, near Compiegue, Here Charles 
ox>ened nogotiations with Francis, and tlie terms of a definitive peace 
w'cre aniuiged between tlicm on the 18tli of Septfjmher. It was agreed 
to make mutual restitution of whatever had been taken since the truce 
of Nice; and the King of France renounced once more his rights to 
Naples and his* -sovereignty in Flanders. Tlie Emjicror on liis side 
engaged to bestow* in marriage on the Duke of Orleans either his 
own daughter Mary, w-ith the Netherlands for dowry, or a daughi u* 
of his brother Ferdinand, with the investiture of the duchy of Milan : 
the choice to be determined by ihm Emperor 'within four mouths. 
Savoy to be surrendered hy France at the same time that the 

treaty of marriage sho-uld be carried into effect. Lastly, the t'wo 
sovereigns* hound themselves to make strenuous and combined ex- 
ertions for the welfare of the Church, mid the re-establisliincnt and 
proimgation of the one true l^^gith. ^'his latter article contains pro- 
baltiy the OAplariation oi^the Einj.)cror’s jHilicy in granting terms so 
ad'v^antageous to France. The licformation was advancing with rapid 
strides ; and Charles felt tliat, if tlie torrent of innovation was ever to 
be eflectuidly arrested, it could only be by strict union and vigorous 
co-operation among the powers 'svhich nimained faithful to the an- 
cient system. He had alt^dy arranged with the l^ipe the project 
of convoking a "general Council for the restoration of peace to the 
Church ; and now that the main obsLncle to its meeting w'as re- 
moved by tlie reconciliation between himself and Francis, it was 
sunimoned to asseiTible at Trent in thertulkowing year (1545), 

By a singular fatality, the Duke of Orleans ^vas carried oil’ by a 
contagious malady within a year after the peace was concluded; and 
thus the questions in debate between France and the Empire, which 
had already ctlst I^iirope so many years of bloody and disastioiia 
conflict, w’^erc once more ret^ened in all their extent. 

Henry VI IT., who aftor a lengtlicned siege had succeeded in re- 
ducing Boulo^ie, refused to be included in the treat}" of Crespy, and 
hostilities therefore continued betw^een England and France. I'he 
Dauphin attempted unsuccessfully to recover Boulogne and in 1545 
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plao^ with indecisive result} neither energy nor skill were 
^splayed on either side ; and after another yean- of fruitless wariine 
Henry si^nifled his willingness to treat for peace. By the terms, 
Signed on the 7th of June, 1646, the King of England engaged to 
restore Boulogne within eight years, for a ijayment of two millions 
of crowns* Henry however did not live to execute this treaty. He 
expired a few months later, in January, 1547. 

§ 16. Francis disgraced the concluding years of his reign by tnea*, 
sures of the most barbarous severity towards the unfortimate Pro- 
testants of Provence. The Vaudois, as they were called, a simple, 
inoffensive, and loyal population, inhabited ^ few ol>scure towns and 
villages in the vicinity of Avignon anrf Aix. Orders were suddenly 
sent down to the parliament of Provence, in January, 1545, to exter- 
minate these helpless peasants, who were denoniK^cd tis dangerous 
heretics; and the sentence was at once executed with a ferocious 
cruelty uniiarallelcd in histor 3 \ Three towns aiTd twenty-two ham- 
lets were totally destroyed ; three thousand of tlieir inhabitants, 
among whom were numbers of women and children, unresistingly 
butchered in cold blood ; sevtn hundred condemned for life to the 
galleys. Similar hoirors were renewed in the following year at 
Meaux, where sixty of the reformed Church, all mechanics or 
peasants, wore sentenced to various degrees of rigorous punishment, 
and fourteen were burnt togetbor at the stake. Such were tljc first 
fniits of the late compact betw'ccn thc^Frenpli king and the Ein]wror, 
which inaugurated a great and vigorous reaction towai ds Catholicism, 
to be maintained at whatever price and by the most odious moiins. 
The only excuse for Francis, if excuse it can be deemed, is the fact 
that his temper had now become soured and morose, and his intel- 
lect overclouded and debased, by a iminfiil malady, the result of his 
bcentious habits, mider which he had'laObured for several years. 

I^liis distem tier gradually undermiued his eonstitutibii, and at length 
brought him to his grave. Francis breathed his last at tlie chateau 
of Jlambouillet on the 31st gf March, 1547, in tlie fifty-third 3 "ear of 
his age and the thirty-thhd ef his reign. In hijf parting counsels to 
his successor ho enjoined him to exclude Montmorency from all ]x>sts 
of authority, and, above all, to curb with a strong haiul the rising 
jxjwer and ambition of the Guises. “ Three of this mouaich’s deeds,’* 
says Mg,rshal Tavannes, “ liave justly procured foi Wlni the title of 
* Great ; the victory of Marignano, the restoration of letters, and his 
single-handed resistance to the combined powers of Europe.” 

The besetting fault of the administration of Frandis I., tiud that 
which led to his most serious reverses, was that of allowing himself 
to be controlled, even in the most important affairs, by female influ- 
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enoe, and by ahallow-minded and incax^able favourites. His mother, 
Jliouisa of Savoy, in the earlier part of the reign, ruled the state at her 
pleasure ; and to her must be attributed the treason of Bourbon and 
the loss of the Milanese. Madame de Chateaubriand established a 
shameful traffic in appointments of all kinds — military, political, and 
civil— by which the public service became miserably corrupt. The 
Duchess of Etampos leagued with the Duke of Orleans against bis 
ftithor and the dauphin, and was base enough to reveal the king’s 
secrets to the emperor at the most critical period of the war. The 
elevation of such men as Bonnivet and Montmorency, to jx)sts for 
which they were manifestly unfit, betrayed a similar weakness, and 
produced eq^ually ifernicious results. 

With regard, however^ to tb^ great leading feature of his reign, the 
war with the house of Austria, it must be allowed that Francis dis- 
played a sagacious conception of the real interests of Frat'ce, and 
well deserves the reputation generally accorded to him as one of her 
greatest monarchs. 'J’he enormous |>owor and formidable projects of 
the emperor threatened the index)eiidence not only of France, but of 
all Europe. Francis struggled for near thirty years to vindicate and 
preserve that indexxjndcnce ; and to have maintained a contest so 
severe and su protracted, leaving Fraftico at the close of it not only 
undimlnishcd but even augmented in territory, resources, and re- 
nown, is no ordinary praise. 4^ho title of “ the Father of Letters and 
the Arts,” by which this prince is popularly known in history, ]Kunts 
tc» another and a nobler sjihere of action, in which he undoubtedly 
meyted the admiration jjnd gsatitudo of I’Vance and of tlje civilized 
world. Francis was an eneigetic .and munificent promoter of tliiit 
grea’t intellectual revival w'hich was one of the most mcnK»riible ch.a- 
racteristics of age. He was tlie friend, protector, and patron of 
the learned liud^, or Jkidaeus, the first Greek scholar of liis day J of 
Scaliger, and of the famous ynntcr Koliort ISteyibens ^ of the satirist 
Kabelais, and the Calvinist poet Clement Marot ; of the jiaiuters 
Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Salviati, and Primaticcio ; of 
the sculptor*, Benvenuto Cellini and Jean Goujon. The public edi- 
fices of the reign are so many splendid iftonuments of the glories of 
the Henaissance. ^e owe to the liberatity^of Fran<3is, and the skill 
and taste of his artists, the sumptuous palaces of P’untainebloau, St. 
Germain, and Cliambord ; and the smaller but ex(|uisitely elegant 
chateaux of Oheno^jeeaux, Azay-le-Tiideau, Villers-Cottercts, and 
Anet. t , 

Francis was also the founder of the Koyal College of Frjince, or 
Trilingual College, for gratuitous instruction in languages, mathe- 
matics, pTiilosophy, and the physical sciences. The king endeavoured, 
but without success, to induce the celebrated Erasmus to accepit the 
presidency of this institution. 



Kao*jl, duke and marquis of Lorraine, killed at Crecy, 1346 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HENRY JI. A.P. 1547-1550. 

§ 1. Influence of the Guises; their history. § 2, Betrothment of Mary 
Queen of Scot? to the Baupln'n ; renewal of the war with Cluules V. ; 
alliance wilh the Protestants of Germany. § 3. Metz, Toul, and Verdun 
ccmquercd and annexed to Fi*q - co. § 4. Treaty of Paswiu,; sief^eof Metz ; 
repulse of Cliarles. § 5. Abdication of Charles V. ; exjiedition of the 
Duke of Guise into Italy; its failure; defeat of tlic Ficnch by the Duke 
of Savoy. § G. Capture of Calais by the French. § 7. Peace of tVitcau- 
Cambresis ; death jf Henry, §8. Progveus of the Ueformation in France. 

§ 1. Henry II., who a,<icondt*d tho throuo in the twenty-ninth yc<it 
of his at^e, iKissessed several of tlie defects, together witli few of 
the excellent r^’deeiving qualities, of his father. He was a }iriiice 
of dull understanding tuid feebhj character ; liis sole accomidjshment 
consisted m a remarkable exixjrtness in Uidily exercises. Hisriigard- 
ing the (\{3athl:)t5d admonitions of Ids father, he abrupt Ijr dismissed 
tlie ministers of tlie Late reign, and gave Ills entire conlulcnce to 
the Constable Montmorency and to Fi-ancis Count of Aumale, after- 
wards Duke of Guise, Their hidueuce however was equalled, if 
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not overljalanced, by that 6f Henry’s mistress, Diana of Poitiers. 
This lady, the widow of the Count de Brez^, Grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, had preserved her distinguished beauty at the mature 
age of forty-eight, and exercised an almost absolute ascendant over 
her lover.' The young queen, Catherine de’ Medici, reniained through- 
out the reign neglected and without authority. 

The family of Guise, which now began to occupy so prominent a 
Xxjsition in the state, was a younger branch of the sovereign house 
of Lorraine, and had for its founder Claude, first Duke of Guise, the 
fifth son of Ren^ II,, Duke of Lorraine. This prince, who manied 
a daughter of the house of Bourbon, and servecl with high distinc- 
tion in the wars of Francis I., left seven sons, Vl^e eldest of whom, 
Francis, succeeded him as Duke of Giiise, ^^/hilo Charles, the second, 
became Archbishop of Reims, and afterwards Cardinal of Lorraine. 
His eldest daughter, Mary of Lorraine, married James V. of Scotland, 
and at the time of the accession of Henry 1 1. possessed a large share 
in the government of that kingdom during the minority of her 
daughter, Mary Stuart. Being descended, through females, from 
the princes of Anjou, the Guises maintained vague pretensions to 
the inheritance of their ancestors, including even the throne of tlie 
Two Sicilies and Jerusalem. In addition to these ^advantages of 
illustrious lineage and lofty connexions, both Francis of Guise and 
his brother the cardinal were men of remai*kahlc cajwHy, though 
of very different disjwsitions. The duke was an able military com- 
mander, a bold and sjigacious jx)litician, and of a fniiik, candid, 
magnanimous character ; the cburcliman was slircwd and si^btle, 
learned, eloquent, and insinuating, and possessed consummate powers 
of dissimulation. Everything concurred to place them among the 
foremost statesmen of the age. 

§ 2. The policy of the Guises, conceived with boldness and 
ability, tended strongly towards a r^i^^wal of the contest with the 
Emperor ; and although Charles had now reached the summit of his 
prosperous fortunes, and had recently gciincd tlie decisive victory of 
Muhlberg over the Protestant princes, the ministers of Henry 
actively intrigued against him in various quarters, and made prt> 
parations which showed that they were fully determined upon war. 
Some time elapsed however before hostilities were declared; and 
during this interval the Guises skilfully profited hy their family 
connexion with the royal house of Scotland to e ’tabh*ih the complete 
ascendency of the French alliance in that countiy. 

The young queen, Mary Stuart, was already promised in mari'iage 
to Edward VI. of England ; but when summoned to fulfil the treaty, 
the queen dowager and the Regent Arran, who as Catholics wore 
strongly opixjsed to the Protestant connexion, returned an absolute 
denial. The Protector Somerset enforced his demand by marching 
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an army into Scotland, and the Scots wore totally defeated at the 
sanguinary battle of Pinkie. But this victory, instead of furthering 
the views of the English court, only determined the regent and 
his coimcil to throAv themselves on the protection and demand the 
armed assistance of France. Mary of Lorraine negotiated, with her 
brother, and, as both parties had at heart the same object, it was 
soon arranged tliat the Queen of Scots should be affianced to the 
Dauphin Francis, eldest son of Henry, and should be sent to reside 
and Ikj educated in France until the period of her marriage. A 
French squadron entemd the Frith of Forth in Juno 1648, and, 
having landed a body of troops, sailed roimd tbe northern coasts of 
Scotland, and took m\ board the 3 'oimg queen and her suite at Dum- 
barton Castle. The flotilla then traversed St. George’s Channel, 
and arnved in safety at Brest, This proceeding, which opened a 
direct pj‘ospcct of the annexation of the crown of Scotland at some 
futuro day to that of France, was immediately followed by a rupture 
between Henry mid tlie English; and the French king, invading 
‘ tJjo territory of Boulogne, made himself master of several fortresses 
along the sea-coast during the summer of 1549. Boulogne was 
threatened, and the English, feeling themselves too weak to sustain 
a siege, at Itmgth agreed to surrender the place for the* sum of 
400,000 crowns, instead of the two millions stipulated by the former 
treaty of 1546, Other articles having been arranged, jieace was 
proclaimed* between Englana, France, and Scotland, on tbe 24th of 
March, 1550, and Henry made liis public entry into Boulogne 
amid universal joy and congratulations. 

l^ius streiigtliened by an advantageous peace with England, and 
successful in their project with regard to the Scottish crown, the 
advisers of Tlonry judged that tlie moment had arrived for open and 
decided measures against the Emperor. Charles, as we have said, 
was at this time at the zenith of absolute power ; but in order to 
ixirpctuate this miglity def^pot.ism, ho was anxious to secure the 
succession to the Empire for liis son Pliilip. This scheme excited 
fresh alarm and agitation throughout Germany, and led to the most 
formidable combination against the En\peror that he had yet en- 
countered during his long career. In 1554 a p>r>werful champion of 
the cause of civil and religious independence appeared unexpectedly 
in the person of the celebrated Maurice, Elector of Saxony. This 
remarkable ixirsonage had hitherto been one of Charles’s warmest 
supporters and most trusted lieutenants; but at length, disgusted 
by a tyranny which became more and more intolei-able, 4nd im- 
pelled likew^ise by strong motives of personal ambition, he resolved 
to place nimself at the head of tbe great Protestant confederacy, and 
embark in a desperate attempt to achieve the liberation of Germany. 
Maurice was at this time in command of the imperial forces which 
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were besieging Magdeburg ; and so complete were the duplicity and 
secrecy of his proceedings, tliat his fidelity to the Emperor docs not 
seem to have been in the slightest degree suspected when he signed 
a treaty of alliance with the King of France, on the 5th c f October, 
1551. In this engagement no mention was made of the great 
iliiestion of religious reform ; since Henry, as the “eldest son of the 
(Jburoh,” could not with decency avow that be was about to take 
arms in defence of heretics. The professed object of the contracting 
])arties (among whom were several other princes of the Empire 
besides Maurice) was to resist the dangerous attempts made by the 
Emjjo or to “ reduce (xermany to a state of insupportable and per- 
iMitiial slavery, as ho had already succeeded in doing in Spain and 
other countries.” 

Henry promised to furnish immense subsidies to his new allies, 
who on their part bound themselves to conclude neither truce nor 
l^caco with the Emperor without the consent of the King of France. 
It was fnrthcr agreed that Henry should make a diversion in their 
favour by invading Lorraine ; he was to take possession of the dis- 
trict called the “'iVois EvCch^s,” comprising the towns of Metz, 
^JWl, and Verdun, which had from ancient times formed part of the 
Empire, though in language and geographical position belonging to 
France. Henry had long coveted this acquisition, and now stipu- 
lated that he should retain it under the somewhat inconsistent title 
of “ Vicar of the Holy Empire.” 

§ 3. The confederates took the field early in the spring of 1552. 
Tlie Elector Maurice, having puhlisbed a , manifesto in vindication 
of Ilia conduct, marclied against the Emperor, who at this time lay 
confined to his bed by illness at Innshiiick; and such was the 
rapidity of liis movements, that Charles had barely time to save 
himself from being taken prisoner by a precipitate flight across the 
mountains into Cariiitliia. In the mean time, Henry, having assumed 
the high-soiinuing apiX3llation of “ Protector of the Liberties of 
Germany,” joined his army at Chaions-sur-Mame, and took the 
road to Metz. The regency was intrusted to Queen Catherine; tmd 
various executions of persojis condemned for lieresy were ordered to 
take jilace imniodiatcly before the king’s doparLure, as a practical 
proof that ho by no means designed to favour the new religion by 
associating himself with its chief propagators in other coimtries. 
Toiil opened its gates without resistance; Metz and Verdun were 
gained by surprise ; and these tliree places, forming an important 
lino of defence on the German frontier, became permanently annexed 
to France. Flushed with success, Henry continued his march upon 
Alsace, and made an attempt upon Strashurg, which however was 
decisively repulsed. Having “ watered their horses in the Ilhinc,” 
the French retraced their steps into Lorraine, and thence proceeded 
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to attack the imperial province of Luxemburg. Here tlieir arms 
were successful, and several towns submitted after slight resistance. 

§ 4. The firm attitude and able generalship of Maurice, seconded 
by the bold demonstration of the French upon the Illiine, induced 
the Emperor, however reluctantly, to seek terms of accommodation 
with his revolted subjects. Negotiations commenced, and the 
result was the famous treaty of Passau, signed August 2, 1562, 
by which Cliarlos conceded to the Protestants freedom of religioua 
worship, and complete equality between the two forms of fiuth 
until the definitive sentence of a geneml Council. Henry refused 
to be included in this jjacification ; and the Emperor, now left at 
liberty to couccntmtc his resources lor a grand attack on his inve- 
terate foe, prepared to pall him to a severe account for liis recent 
aggression. Tlie imperial army, 60,000 strong, with an immense 
train of artillery, crossed the Khine in September, and towards 
the middle of October laid siege to Metz, the recovery of which 
frontier fortress *was Charles’s main object. But meanwhile Henry 
had intrusted the Command of Metz to the gallant Francis Duke 
of Guise, who was tliirsting to signalize his name by soin* 
brilliant exploit of patriotic enterprise and military skill. Under 
bis directiong the old fortifications were tlioroughly nqiaired; the 
magazines were filled with immense quantities of provisions and 
stores ; the gari'isoii was larwly reinl'orced, and joined by all the 
best officers in France, including many noblemen of the highest 
rank, and even several iirinccs of the blood royal ; in short, every 
[xis^ihle preparation was mad^i for an obstinate defence. The siege 
of Metz is one of the most memorable epismies in (he struggle 
bfitween the rival houses of France and Austria. For two months 
the Imperialists, led by their most renowned generals, the Duke of 
Alva aud the Marquis of Marignanu, battered the walls Avith a cease- 
less cannonade*, and exhausted all other resources of the art of war, 
with a total want of success. The defenders refiJiired by night 
the breaches effected b5'^ the enemy during the day ; tliey destroyed 
their mines, and harassed them by repeated and destructive sorties. 
Thousands were slain b}’’ the well-directed fire from the ramparts ; 
and as the winter tldvanced, the liesiegefls suffered still greater losses 
from the pitiless severity of the weather, from sickness, hardship, 
and famine. The siege became at length evidently hopeless ; and 
Charles, bitterly observing that “ Fortune, like the rest of her sex, 
favoured the young and neglected those advanced in years,” gave 
orders to abandon it, His^rmy decamped from before IVfetz on • 
the 11th of January, 1553. 

§ 6. Tlio war continued during the two following years; out 
both parties were now growing weary of a contest in which neither 
achieved any decisive superiority. The Emperor’s forlunate star 
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seemed to have deserted him ; his bodily strength failed under the 
weight of years, anxiety, disappointment, and chronic disease ; and 
at length he determined to execute a design which he had been for 
some time maturing in his own mind, of abdicating his vast do- 
minions in favour of his son Philip and his brother Ferdinand. In 
October, 1555, Philip was declared sovereign of tlmNetherlands and 
Frauche-Comt^ ; in Januar}?^, 1556, his father transferred to him the 
splendid crown of Spain and the Indies. 

Meantime Pojie Paul IV., who detested the Spaniards and longed 
for the complete subversion of their jiowcr in the Peninsula, entered^ 
into a league with the French king against Philip ; Francis of Guise 
was encouraged in his fivourite jiroject of effecting a restoration of 
the crown of Naples to his own family, as the descendants of Ren^ 
of Anjou ; and in December, 155G, an army of 10,000 men, com- 
manded by the Duke of Guise, crossed the Alps, and, marching 
direct to Rome, prepared to attack tlie Sjianish viceroy of Naples, 
the celebrated Duke of Alva. In April, 1557, Guise advanced into 
tile Ahnizzi, and besieged Civitella; hut here he encountered a 
determined resistance, and, after sacrificing a great j>art of his troops, 
found it necessary to abandon the attempt. He retreated towards 
Rome, closely pursued by thqt Duke of Alva ; and the result was 
that the ex])edition totally failed. Before his army could recover 
from the fatigues and losses of their fruitless campaign the French 
general was suddenly recalled by a desjjatch containing tidings of 
urgent importance from the north of France. 

The Spanish army in tlio Netherlands, commanded by the Duke 
of Savoy, Iiaving been joined by a body of j^Inglisli auxiliaries under 
tlie Earl of l\mibrokc, had invaded France and laid siege to St. 
Quentin, This place was badly fortified, and defended by a feeble 
garrison under the Admiral dc Coligny. Montraoicncy advanced 
wiili the main ai-my to reinlorce it ; and on the 10th of August 
rashly attacked- the Spaniards, who ouWumhered his o^vn ti*oops in 
the ]'>roportion of more than two to one, and inflicted on him a fatal 
and irretrievable defeat. The loss of the French amounted, according 
to most accounts, to 4000jslain in the field, while at least an equal 
number remaintid prisoifiera, including llie Constable himself. The 
road to Paris lay open to the victors ; and the Emjieror Charles, 
on rect'iving in his retirement the news of the event, impatiently 
demanded of the messengers whether his son had yet reached that 
capital, 'fhe Duke of Savoy was eager to advance ; bat the cautious 
Philips ha])pily for France, rejected ln&- advice, and ordered him to 
press the siege of St. Quentin. That towm made a desperal-e resist- 
ance for more than a fortnight longer ; and was captured by storm 
on the 27 til of August, the gallant Do Coligny being taken prisoner 
while fighting sword in hand in the breach. Philip took possession 
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of a few other neighbouring fortresses, but attempted no serious 
movement in prosecution of his victory ; and France, thus once more 
saved in a moment of extreme }:)eril, was enabled to concentrate her 
vast resources, and organize bow means of self-defonce. 

§ 6. The Duke pf Guise arrived from Italy early in October, to the 
great joy of the king and the nation ; and was immediately created 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, with ix)wers of almost nnliiuited 
extent, lie applied himself, with his utmost ability and iKivse- 
verance, to repair the late disasWs ; and with such success, that in 
less than two months he was enabled to assemble a fr£?sh and ^vell- 
apjointod army at Compitigno. Kcsolving to strike a vigorous blow 
before the enemy oould reai)pear in the field, he detached a division 
of his army to make a Joint in the direction of Luxemburg ; and 
rapidly marching westwards with the remainder, presented himself, 
on tlie 1st of Jariuarj^ 1558, before the walls of Calais. 1’hc English 
garrison had been recently diminished, as tlie place was considenul 
almost unassailable in winter by reason of the ncighhouring momsses. 
'’riic French attack ^as a complete surprise ; the two advanced forts 
cominarKling the approaches to the tuwn wore homliavded, and sur* 
rendered on the 3rd of January ; three days later the castle was car- 
ried by assaulj; and on the 8th, the governor, Lord Wentwortli, was 
foiced to capitulate, and yielded himself pj*isoiicr of war, togetlier 
with fifty of the officers and prncipal inhabitants. Thtj rest of the 
garrison and population were permitted to retire to England ; but 
with the loss of all their property, and the arms, stores, and artillery 
of the fortress, which wei^» seized by the victors. G nines, no longer 
tcnalde after the fall of Calais, shared the same fate on the 2l8t of 
January ; and llius, within the short spneo of three weeks, were the 
last remnants of her ancient dominion on the C£:a)tiiient snalcJied 
from the grasp of England — j^ossessions which she liad lield for u\y~ 
wards of two hundred years, and from which she had so often poured 
forth her gallant hosts to dispuCe the supremacy' of her rival. 

This romarkahre exploit, so flattering to the national pride, created 
uuivers«'il enthusiasm in Fiunce, and carried to the higliest pitch the 
reputation and popularity of Guise. Fron* this moment his influ- 
ence became ; and the maTritfge of the ]_>auphin to the 

Queen of Scots, -which was solemnized on the 24 th of April, 1558, 
seemed to exalt the house of Lori’aine to a still more towering jiiu- 
naclc of greatness. It was stipulatexl by a secret article of the mar- 
riage-contract llmt tfie sovereignty of Scotland should be tTans(iprrc'<l 
to France, and that the two crowms should remain united for ever, 
in case of the decease of Mary without issue. 

§ 7. Towards tlie end of the year negotiations were opened with a 
view to i>caco. The main obstacle to an arrangement was the jicremjv 
torv dornand made by- England, and supported hy^ Philip, for the rcsti- 

rUANCE. y 
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tiition of Calais and its dependencies. At this juncture however an 
event occurred, the results of which produced a solution of the diffi- 
culty. Queen Mary of Englajid expired on the 17th of Noveml)cr, 
1358 ; the conferences were immediately suspended for some months ; 
and during this interval l*hilip saw enough of the ix>licy and ten- 
dencies of Mary’s successor, Elizabeth, to convince him that no cordial 
alliance was henceforth probable between Simin and England. The 
conserpicncc was, that^vhoii the congress reassembled at Le Caieau- 
Ciunbresis, in February, 1559, tho Spanish ministers no longer 
maintained the interests of England ; and Elizabeth, thus abandoiieil, 
agreed to an arrangement which virtually ceded Calais to France,’ 
though with sucli nominal qualifications as satisfied the sensitiveness 
of the national honour. Calais was to ho restored to the English at 
the end of eight ycara, with a x^enalty, in case of failure, of 500,000 
crowns. At tho same time, if any hostile proceeding should take 
place on the jjart of England against France within the period speci- 
fied, tlic queen was to forego all claim to the fulfilment of the article. 
Uixm such vague and illusory terms pence wa& concluded hetweeii 
France and England on the 2nd of April, 1559. The treaty between 
Henry and Fhihp was signed on the following day. The conditions 
were cousidci'ed hard for France, and would probably not have been 
eousentod to but for the jealous intrigues of Montmbrcucy against 
the predominant influence of the house of Guise. The two mouarchs 
mutually restored their conquests in Luxemburg, tho Netherlands, 
Picardy, and Artois; France abandoned Savoy and I’iedmont, with 
the excc])tiou of Turin and four other fortresses ; she evacuated Tus- 
cany, Corsica, and Montferrat, and yielded bp no less than 189 towns 
or fortresses in various of Euroj^e. lly way of comiJensiilion, 

Henry preserved tlie district of tho “ Trois Evechds,” — Toul, Metz, 
and W'rduri, — and made*, the all-imporlant acquisiti(!fn of Calais. 

This pacification was sealed, according to custom, by marriages. 
Henry’s daugliter Elizabeth, who IhVA formerly been affianced to 
Don Carlos, Prince of Asturias, was now united to His father, I’luUp of 
Spain ; while tlie Princess Marguerite, sister to the French king, 
was given to Philibert Emanuel Duke of Savoy, to whoso military 
talents Spain had bc<ih largely indebted (.firing the late war. 
Magnificent rejoicings to<jk place at Paris during the summer of 
1559, in celebration of these royal nuptials. Lists were erected in 
front of tlie palace of the Toumelles ; and a splendid touraament was 
held,, at which, on the 27th of June, the king ninlttelf, supiK)rted by 
the Duke of Guise and two other pridbes, maintained the field against 
all antagonists. Henry, who was an admirable cavalier, triumphantly 
carried off the honours of the day ; hut towards the*^close ofiit, having 
uofortimatcly chosen to run a course with Montgomery, captain of 
his Scottish guards, the lance of the stout knight shivered in tho 
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encotmter, and the broken truncheon, entering the kin^s eye, pene- 
trated to the brain. Henry languished eleven days in great suffering, 
and expired on the lOtii of July, 1559, in the forty-first year of his 
age. 

§ 8. Tlie Reformation made extraordinary progress in France 
during the latter years of the reign of Henry II. The first Pio- 
testant church was established in Paris in 1555 ; others were 
founded successively at Bouen, Blois, Tours,, Ang(*rs, Bourges, and 
La Rochelle ; and we are assured that in 1558 there were no less 
than 2000 xjlaces dedicated to the reformed worship, and attended by 
congregations numbering upwards of 400,000.* The new sect ac- 
quired extensive ixifluence and imtronago among the higher orders 
of society. Its acknowledged chief was no less a personage than tlie 
first prince of the blood, *Antotne de Bourbon Duke of Veridome, whu 
had become King oi' Kavarre hy his marriage with Jeanne d’Alhret, 
the heiress of that crown. His wife, who had been carefully edu- 
cated in the reformed doctrines by her mother, Marguerite of Valois, 
induced him to embrace her faith ; and his younger brother, Loins 
Prince of Cond^, being in like manner converted by the example and 
ixirsuasions of his wife, declared himself a zealous mcml>or of tlie 
party. With these i^rinces were assooiated two nephews of the ('on- 
stable Montnfbrcncy, the Admiral Gaspard do Coligny, and his bro- 
ther Fran9ois do Chfttillon, better known as the Sire d’Andelot. 
A third brother, the Cardinal de ChAtillon, although a pruice of the 
Homan Church, inclined strongly towards the views of the Bcformeis, 
and encouraged them to the full extent allowed b}^ Lis position, 
(jrrdwing bolder as they*increased in numbers and credit, the IVo- 
tesUuits began to hold tumultuous meetings, and jiaraded the strcH'ts 
of the capital in bands of several hundreds and even thousands, 
chanting the m^.trical Psalms of Clement Marot. These and similai 
demonstrations, combined with the marvellous success of the Lutheran 
cause in German}^ inspired the French court with extreme dis- 
quietude and alarm ; and it would seem that the fear of religious 
revolution, more tlian any merely ix>litical consideration, determ moil 
Henry and Pliilip to aeoommodato their .personal differences, and 
conclude the peac^of Cateau-Cambresis.* A? secret compact on this 
occasion, between Cardinal Granvello and the Cardinal of Ijorrame, 
pledged the two sovereigns to adopt a system of unspaiing rigour Jur 
the complete extirjmtion of heresy from their dominions. A bull 
had already hee^T despatched from Home, and sanctioned by the king, 
establishing in France a spcciftl tribunal, composed of three pA3lates, 
for the cognizance of offences against religion ; but the parliaments, 
both of Paris arid the x^rovinces, and the ordinary courts of justice, 
steadily resisted its execution. Henry was greatly exasperated by 

Tbood. Bczh, Ilist. Socles,, vol. i. p. 79. 
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tliis dariijg opposition to his will, and determined to pnt it down 
with a high hand. 'I’he Protestants, nndismayed, organized a regular 
system of combined action, and appealed for protection to the princes 
of Germany. An alarming agitation spread rapidly throughout the 
Itingdom ; .and it began to he clearly foreseen tliat the religious feud 
must ere long break out into a desixjratc and bloody struggle. The 
great battle iKitwcen the Church of Home and her revolted children 
— between traditional ^inthority and free inquiry — was about to be 
fought out upon the soil of Prance. Henry II., however, did not 
iiv(j to witness the commencement of this momcnlons strife, which 
he had had so large a share in provoking. It was destined to entail 
niisor}^ and shame on his iK)sterity during three ueigns, and at last to 
pvofhice, as if in just retribution, tlie extinction of his royal line. 





Kxoculion at thf Castle of Amboisc, ir>60^ (Kionj an ancient engraviiiK,) 

(A. La Ilenaudie.* IJ. Cnnsplratora decapitated. C. VilU*nlonl 2 :^^ havinj: dipped liia 
hands in the hlctod of liih companions. i>. Si'veri conspir.ifors lunitted. E. Throe 
placed as a raeinonal, F. Cuiisplratcrs led to punishment. G. Castle of 
Ambol$c.> 

^CnAPTER XVI. 

FUANCIS 11. CHARLES IX. A.D. 1559-1574. 

§ 1. Accession of^FrtANCiS II.; }K)Nver of the Cuises; poisecuticn of the 
Huguenots, §2. Conspiiacy against the (Juises; its failure; massacre 
of Amboise. § 3, Ueactiou in favour of the Hugnenols*; surnmomng of 
the States-GeneiTil ; death of Francis. § 4. Accession of OlfAItLES IX.; 
legency of Catherine de’ Medici ; rcfoims of the ytates-Geneval; btrnggies 
between the Catholics and the Huguenots. ^ 5. Connnenccnicnt of tlie 
Civil War. § G. C^^pturc of Kouen by tfce (#ai}iolics; ^issas.sI nation of 
the l>uke of Guise ; edict of Amhoise. § 7, Outhieak of tlie second Civil 
War; battle of St. Denis, § 8, Battle of Jamac; death of Conde ; 
Henry of l^avarre, general-in-chief of tlie Huguenots. § 9. Ihittlc of 
Moncoiitour; d^eat/if the Huguenots ; theii successes; tieaty with them. 
§ 10. Welcome of the Iliigueyits at court. § 11. Mariiage of Henry 
of Navarre with Marguerite of Valois; massacie of St. Bartholomew, 

§ 12. Siege of Uoclielle ; treaty with the Huguenots ; death of Charles IX. 

« * 

§ 1. Francis ]L, 1559-15GO. — Henry II. left seven cliililren, ot 
.whom the eldest, Francis, who succeeded to the throne, was scarcely 
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8ixtrf)cn yoavs of ago. The others were Cliarles, and Henry Duke of 
Anjoii (who both wore the crown in succession), the Duke of Alen- 
c<m (afterwards Duke of Anjou), and three daiijrhters, of whom the 
oldest was Queen of Spain, the second Duchess of Loiraine, while 
the youngest, the too famous Marguerite, became in the sequel 
<),ueeii of Navarre. 

The new king, a youth of sickly constitution and weak intellect, 
was coniiilotelj^ cn8lavt^,d by his wife, the fascinating Mary of Scot- 
land ; wliile she, in her turn, was altogether under the control of her 
uncles the Guises. The government of the kingdom accordingly now; 
rested wholly with the Duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal ; 
M tm tin orcncy was deprived of power, and retired from court; and 
ti»e King of Navarre, lying under the stigma of heresy, and being 
t>crsorialiy unacceptable to the king, made no attempt to gain a share 
in the direction of affairs. The queen-mother, Catherine do* Medici, 
had hitherto heen kept in the background, and had carefully dis- 
somhled her real character. But circumstances wei*e now changed ; 
and with lier superior powers, resolute will, talent for intrigue, ana 
unscrupulous ambition, she was evidently destined to play a con- 
spicuous ]Kirt in tlie state. For the present she allied herself with 
the all-}x>W('rful Guises, andf watched for the opi>ortumty which 
might place her in a. more direct position of authority. 

I'lie government proceeded vigorously with the work of sui)- 
prossiiig lieresy by relentless measures of [xjrsecution. 'fhe Hugue- 
nots,'^ as they now began to he called, were everj^ day denounceil 
to the authorities, imprisoned, fined, or Kiriished the realm. The 
as|x»ct of afiairs now became every day more gloomy and threat- 
(Miing. Tlie arrogant tem(W and tyrannical administration of 
the Guises, liesides exasperating the Calvinists, excited deep ani- 
mosity among the infei'iur nobility, bourgeoisie, and commercial 
eUiHScs, I’hc malcontents saw in the prevailing religious agitation 
a convenient means of organizing a formidable resistance to the 
government ; they opened commimications for tliis xiurpose Avitlj 
the leaders of the llcformation ; and within a short time Calvinism 
assumed the form not oitl^ of religious, but of political, clisaficction 
and rebellion. From ^i^at moment the entire stfeugtli of the govern- 
ment was necessarily arrayed against it ; and as both parties were 
e(p]ally resolute and prepared for extremities, civil war was the 
i nevi table conseq nonce. 

§ ?. A wide-spread conspiracy was now formed among the dis- 
afl'eclcd of all classes and views, having for its object the liberation 

of the young king from the control of the Guises, and the total over- 

^ • 

* This word is a corruption of the Gerraan Eidgenossen^ a. e. confederates 
It was first transferreil into the French I;iuguage under the fonn Eyuenots^ 
which subsequently became TTuguenots 
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throw of their power. The real leader of the revolt was Louis 
Priuoe of Cond^, brother of the King of Navarre; but his connexion 
with it was kcijt a profound secret ; and the enterprise was ostensibly 
conducted by a gentleman of Pdrigonl named Godfre}^ de la He- 
naudie, who traversed the country in all directions, exciting the 
jxjople tc> take arms for Condd under the sobriquet of the dumb 
captain.” A numerous meeting of the party was held at Nantes 
on the Ist of February, 1560, when it was t^reed that an attempt 
should be made to seize the king’s iierson, arrest and imprison the 
j)rinces of LorraiiK^ summon the States-General, aiid place the 
government in the hands of the Bourbons. 

I'he plot was \^ell concocted, but failed, like other schemes of 
the same kind, by the treachery of one of the confederates. The 
Guises, warned of their *danger, removed the court to tlie castle of 
Amboise; the royal guards strongly occui:)ied every ]x)st in the 
vicinity ; and wlien the first detachment of the insurgents came in 
sight, they wero- siiiTomided, disarmed, and led prisoners to Amlioise. 
A second party, which had seized the castle of Noys^, was captured 
by the Luke of Nemours. La Renaudic ncvertlieless advanced uu 
tlio I8l,h of March tow^ards Amlxiise, and was slain in a skirmish 
near Chateau Kenault. Next day 1ms followers nnuie a final and 
desperate attempt to carry the town by assault; it w’as repulsed, 
and the insurrection was at once at an end. Guise was now aj.^ 
I'xnnted liefitcnaiit-geueral of the kingdom, and proceeded to execute 
a terrible and merciless vengeance on all wdio w'ere taken with arms 
in thoir hands. The butchery of the wi*etched victims continued 
during a whole month ; \hey were cruelly tortured, and then hung, 
beheaded, or drowned in the Loire; the streets of Amboise ran willi 
blood ; the river was covenxl 'with floating corpses. A nobleman 
named Villeinotigis, when bioiight to the scaffold, dijq>ed his hands 
in the blood of his slaughtered comrades, and, raising them to 
heaven, exclaimed, “ Lord, behold the blood of thy Children ; thou 
wilt take veiigealice for them ! ” Uxiwards of 1200 persons are saal 
to have been executed. The young king and his brothcirs, w’lth 
their attendants, including even the ladie* of the court, were daily 
siiectators of these ttirbarous scenes. Tlic*gciftle-tcmpcred Chancellor 
Oli^dcr died literally from horror at the revolting exhibition. 

§ 3. The atrocious cruelties i)er])Otratcd by the Guises in their 
hour of triumph produced a 8|)oedy reaction in favour of the jier- 
secuted sectarieS! *The nation regarded the massacre of Amboise 
w'lth disgust; and the Calviihsts, instead of being intimidated and 
crushed, continued to gain ground, and loudly demanded vengeancci 
for the* blood *of their martyred brethren. The queen-mother 
Catherine now came forward as the advocate of milder counsels ; 
and her first act of ^xilitical influence w^as to procure the post of 
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chancellor for the famous Michel de Fllopital, a man of known 
moderation and exemplary virtue, some of wliose nearest relatives 
belonged to the Huguenot party. Tlie edict of llomorantin, pub- 
lished at the same tiincj committed the prosecution ot all offences 
against religion exclusively to the bishops and clergy ; a measure 
winch, though in appearance unfavourable to the l^rotestants, had 
in reality the elfect of preventing the establishment in France of 
the detestable tribunal^ of the Inquisition. It was resolved, as a 
further concession, to convoke the States-General, which had been 
zn abeyance for no less than seventy-six years. 

The Huguenots, groatl}^ encoui’aged and elated by these proceed- 
ings, now rocomuieuced their agitation, especially in the southern 
provinces ; and the Bourbon princes, yielding to the solicitations 
of the fKjwerful nobles and gallant scfldicrs*^ wlio surrounded them, 
engaged to talce the lead in a fresh attempt to dispossess tlie Guises 
of supreme power, and establisli civil and ndigious indiipendeizce by 
force of arms. The Guises, on their part, displa^u'd at least eqxzal 
activity. Being now in jiossession of ample j)roois of tlio complicity ' 
of Cund^ in the late insurrection, they resolved to take advan^vage 
of the ai)pr()acliing meeting of the States to strike a terrible blow 
which should annihilate lor t'wor Uie opposition to their sxvay 
They prepared a confession of the Catholic laith, wliiSh was to bo 
tendered to every deputy on taking his scat ; a refusal to accept 
this test was to be equivalent to condemnation to deatTi. AVTicn 
their prcj)arat-ioiis were complete, the king commanded the attend- 
ance of the King of NavaiTo and his brotlier at Orleans, wlicre 
he held his court. The princes, altfiough*rc])eatedly inl’ormed of 
the designs of their enemies, obeycKi, and reached Orleans on the 
3l8t of October. Frauds received them coldly, and the queen- 
mother manifested much emotion. Oond^ was irfimediatcJy ar- 
rested and placed in close confineinont; the King of Navarro 
was se})araUid * from his suite, and* strictly watched. A com- 
mission was appointed to proceed to the trial of^Coiid^ for high 
treason ; his condemnation was decreed beforehand, and the very 
day fixed for his executiyn. But at this crisis the king fell dan- 
gerously ill from an alteccss wliich had formed* in Ins head; and 
the Chancellor ITiopital, who had secretly ascertained from llie 
royal physicians that his recovery was hopeless, employed every 
expedient and pretext to jx»stt)onc the sentence of the court, and 
thus save the prince’s life. The Guises, despetattf in their thirst 
of vengeance, implored the queen-mc<her to consent to the im- 
mediate assassination of both the Bourbon princes, and pledged 
themselves in tliat case to support her as regent With the entire 
Btrcngth of the Catholic interest. Catlierine, however, fortified 
by the wise and humane counsels of the chancellor, rejected this 
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temptation ; she sent for the King of Nararre, and required him to 
renounce all claim to tlio regency of the kingdom, even though it 
should bo offered to him by the States- General ; she promised him 
on this condition the second place in the government, and intimated 
that Ihs life dc 7 )ended on compliance. He accepted the terms at 
once ; and witiiin a few days afterwards Francis breathed liis last, 
on the 5th of December, 1560. His reign of scarcely eighteen 
months, the shortest in the French annals, vas pregnant with results 
of incalculable moment to tlie future destinies of tlie nation. 

. . § 4. Ciiahles IX. 1560-1574. — Francis IT. died without issue, 
and the crown devolved on his next brother, a lx>y of ten 3 ’ears and 
a half old, who Was immediately proclaimed king under the title ot 
Cliarles JX. The* King of Xavaire, faithful to his engagement, ad- 
vanced no pretensions to the regency ; and the qneen-mothcr at once 
assumed as of right, and without opposition, the exercise of sovereign 
)X)'^vcr in the name of licr sou. Her object was to effect a fusion of 
^ ])arties, or ratliJjr to hold the balance evenly between them, and, by 
allowing neither to*j)icpoiiderate, to preserve the i)aramount authority 
in her own liands. In accordaniic with this principle, which Catherine 
had imbibed from her celebrated countr^mian Machiavelli, the King 
of NavaiTc 'v^'as appointed heutcnant^eneral of tlie kingdom ; hut on 
the other hand, the jirincea of Lorraine were not deprived of their 
places in, the council, and the Duke of Guise retained his post of 
master of the royal bouseliold. The Prince of Cond^, who had so 
narrowly escaped the scaffold, was released frcini confinement, and 
hqjjame a menilH.‘r of ^he (xmiicil. The Constable Montmorency 
resumed the conimand of the army. The cliief friend of the queen- 
re^ont, and her most influential adviser, was the excellent (Jliancellor 
de rilopitiil. ^ 

The session of the States-Gencnil, which wjis ojxjned at Orleans 
on the 13th of Deccinlxn’, 1560, and closed on the 31st of danuai*}’-, 
1561, passed off })eaceably, and was followed by several im])ortant 
edicts. The concordat was revoked, and freedom of ecclesiastical 
election rc-estahlished ; sound reforms were introduced in the adminis- 
tration of justice; and lastly, the parlian.ient was enjoined to forbear 
all further prosecutions in mattera of religion, and all who had been 
imprisoned or sentenced to banishment for offences of this nature 
V7ere fortliwith liberated and reciilled. 

But thtjse and other well-intentioucid efforts of the government were 
soon frustrated by the reckless violence of ixw'ty spirit, selfish ambi- 
tion, and fanatical enthusiasm. The Catholic section of the council 
indignantly resented every concession made to tlieir opponents ; 
while the Huguenots, on their jiart, growing insolent at the pros- 
pect of so decided a, change in their favour, began to commit out- 
rages against the establislied worship, profaneti the altars, destroyed 
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the images, and took forcible possession of the churches wherever they 
found themselves in the majority. The Catholic leaders, bitterly 
complaining of the queen’s “ apostacy,” soon leagued together afresh 
€or the defence of then* faith; and Montmorenej^ sefmrating from his 
nephews Ooligny and Dandelot, allied himself with the Duke of 
Guise and the Marshal St. Andi’d. Fearful disturbances broke out 
in dilforent parte of the C/Ountiy, and numbers of helj^less victims 
were sacrificed to the furious fanaticism both of Catholics and Pro- 
testants. 'I’lio queen, supported strongly by Condd, the Chatillons, 
and the chancellor, at length resolved, as a last resource against 
revolution, to try the expedient of granting complete tolerance, imder 
certain safe^guards, to the professors of the new • religion ; and an 
edict was accordingly ]3ubhshed at St. Germains In January, 1562, 
by which permission was given to thb Huguenots tliroughout the 
kingdom to hold meetings for religious worship outside the walls of 
towns, and all pcnialties enacted against them were al^ilished. They 
were re(jnircd, on the otlier hand, to restore to the dominant com- 
munion all churches of which they had wrongful taken possession; 
to abstain from iircaching against the Catholic faith ; and to leave 
the clergy in peaceable enjoyment of their tithes and other endow- 
ments. I’liis was the first ofKcial recognition of the ])rinoiple of 
religious toleration in France. The parliament for a long time strenu- 
ously rcsisttjd the registration of the decree, and only yielded at last 
from dread of popular commotion, which had alreiuly comrricnced. 

§ 5. Matters, liowevcT, had now reached sucli a point that even 
this iniporbint sU‘p towards liberty pf conscience and equality of 
religious rights failed to do more than postixnie for a short time fhe 
actual outbreak of hostilities. Ilie Guises had quitted the court and 
retired into J^on-ainc, whore, foreseeing the sjx-edy ap^xoach of civi> 
war, they were secretly colh'cting troops, and ciideavtairmg to con- 
ciliate- the Lutlioran jirinces of Germany, so as to deprive the adverse 
|3arty of tlioii powerful support. Duirmg their absence Montmorency 
and St, Aiidri? suocecdc<l m inducing the King of Kavarre to abjure 
the rrutc'stant, ductriues, and reconcile himself to the Church of 
Kome. Tins h'eble-miud^l prince was won over, it is said, by a 
promise from Phili]) of to restore Ins domTnions in Navarre, 

witli the addition of the island of Sardinia. Tins ocouiTence, to- 
gether witli the violent irritation excited among the Catholics by 
the edict of January, determined the Duke of Guise to return to the 
caj)italg where he was impatiently expecUd by the Ijonstable. Leaving 
his chateau of Joinvillo with a retinue of 200 well-anned gentlemen, 
the duke halted, on the 1st March, 1562, at the little town of Vassy 
in Champagne, where, tlie day lx:ing Sunday, the iVotestanls were 
assembled for divine service. Tlie duke’s atleiulants, by his orders, 
interrupted and tried to stop the heretical worship; the scctai'ios ro- 
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sist<jd, and a fierce brawl ensued. The diike, followed by his offic<»rs, 
hurried to the spot, and was assailed by a shower of stones, one of 
which struck him on the cheek. His enraged soldiers now fired 
upon the unarmed multitude ; the carnage was fearful; 60 persons 
were slain outright, and upwards of 200 more grievously wounded. 
Such was the “massacre of Vassy,” which, whether premeditated 
or accidental, was the first act of the civil and religious wars of 
France. ^ 

It was an object of primary importance to both iiarties, at this 
moment, to gain jKissession of the jiersons of the king and the queen- 
regent. The Prince of Cond^ made a movement for this pur^iosc, but 
was anticipated by the Catholic leaders, who transported the royal 
family in tnumiilf fror^ Fontainebleau to the Louvre on the 6th of 
April. The Huguenots now rushed to arms on all sides ; and, as 
the capital was no longer tenable, Conde, accompanied by Coligny 
and Handel ot, at the liead of 5000 men, marched to Orleans, and made 
himself mastoi of that city. Here a formal “act of association'* 
was drawn up, afid signed by all the chiefs of the party, among 
whom were the representatives of the most ancient and illustrious 
tamilics of France. Tlicy swore obedience to Cond^ as the head of 
tJie Protestapt lefigue, and declared Ihemskdvcs in aims “ for the de- 
fence of the king’s honour and liberty, the maintenance of the pur© 
worship of God, and the due observance of the edicts.” 

P>oth parties made immediate application to their natural su^)- 
}) 0 i 1 ers in foreign countries. Philip of Spain despatched 6000 Siianish 
vetcians, together with a lar^ subsidy, to reinforce the army of the 
Catliolics ; fClizaheth oT England, on the demand of Coiidd, fiiniished 
aiT equal number of troops under the Earl of Warwick and Sir Edward 
Poynings, who garrisoned the towns of Havre, Kouen, and l^ieiijie. 

§ 6. The priiicijial theatre of the earlier part of tlie war vas 
the rich and ix'puloiis }irovince of Normandy. Jn OctolxT, 1562, 
the King of Navarre and the Duke of Guise, with 1R,000 men, laid 
siege to Poiieu, whicli was commanded by the Count of Montgomery, 
the same who had innocently caused the death of Henry 11. Konen 
made a gallant and memorable dolbnce. -• Three assaults were given 
in succession, in %ne of which the King of Navarre was mortally 
wonndexl by a musket-shot in the arm. The third attempt suc- 
ceeded ; tlie city was taken by storm on the 26th of October, and 
sacked and pillaged during eight days with implacable fuiy, Mont- 
gomery made go()d his retreat with most of his garrison ; but the 
loss of Uouen entailed that of the greater part of Noimandy. Tlie 
King of Navarre expired of his wound shortly afU^rwards. It is 
ssid tfiat, capricious and inconstant to the last, lie renounced tlie 
Romish faith on his deathbed, and died in the Calvinistic com- 
mimion. II is widow, Jeanne d’Albiet, had remained in B^arn, 
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where she carefully trained up her son, the future Henry IV., 
together with his sister Catherine, in the Prolestant religion. 

Coudd and Ooligny, hoping to avenge the catastrophe of Eoueii, 
now made a hold movement from Oi’leans towards Paris. They 
receiveii a* severe check at Corbcil, and, having made a useless 
d«‘monstration before the capital, retreated rapidly in the direction of 
Normandy. On the 19th of December the Huguenot loaders found 
themselves confronted \yy tlie royal army near the town of Dronx. 
Here was fought the first pitched battle of the war ; it terminated, 
after an arduous struggle, during which fortune seemed to change sides 
several times, in a hard-won victory for the Catholics. The loss on either 
side was about equal ; 8000 corjjses strewed the jlatri ; Montmorency 
remained prisoner in the hands of the Protestants; Conde was a 
ca]>Uve to the royalists ; the Marshal Rt. Andrd was among the slain. 

The Duke of Guise now bc'came, by the death of the King of 
Navarre and St Aridr^, and the captivity of the CoiDstible, the 
sole and uiidis))Ut(Mi head of the Catholic i>art}, and was immedi- 
ately’ ap[)oiuted comniaiider-in-clHcf of the royal armies. Karly in 
l^'ehruary, 1503, he led his forces to the siege ot Orleans. That city 
was vigorously defended by Dandelot; but tbe assailants gained 
ground rapidly, and it was evident that resistance could not be long 
]3rotrac1c‘d. On the evening uf the day before that fixed for tlie 
general assault, as the Duke of Guise was ret-urnmg frori' Ids c>ut- 
I>osts, accompanied only by two genth'men, ho was waylaid by a 
fanatical Huguenot named Poltrot de IMiire, wlio mortally wounded 
Inm with a jiistol loaded with poisoned ballw. 'I’lie duke survived 
six days, and ex])ired on the 24th of I’ebiuary, 15()3, m his forty- 
fifth year; having with his dying breath recommended the queeu- 
legeiit to make peace with lier revolted subjects. The assassin 
l^oltrot, interrogated before the couucil, is said to have chaiged 
Culigny with liaving instigated, or at least ai'jprovod, his crime. 
1'lie admiral, though •without doubt innocent, defended himself in 
terms which were considered ambiguous; and the Catholics, e>s])ecially 
the family of (juiso, persisted in asserting and believing the truth of 
the accusatjun. 

The death of Guise facilitated the conclusion of a jvacjfic arrange- 
ment, which Catherine and tlie cliancellor saw to be urgently neces- 
sai'y for the pn‘servation of the royal autliorhy, so se*i-iously menaced 
throughout the kingdom. The terms were soon agp^fid uixai, not- 
withstanding much opix^sition from Coiigny and his two brothers; 
and by the edict of Amboise, published March 19, 15G3, the Hugue- 
nots obtained jxirmission freely to celebrate their worship in all the 
houses of the nobility and gentry, and tlirougbout their domains ; the 
Game licence was granted in one town in every bailliage. It was a hol- 
low and superficial peace, evidently not destined to be of long duration. 
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§ 7. The young king, meanwhile, having entered on his fourteenth 
year, was declared to have attained his majority, and assumed, at 
Least in name, the reins of government. In 15G4 Catherine and 
her son, attended by a brilliant court, made a progress through the 
greater part of the kingdom, which occui)ied the wholo year. At 
Bayomic, C’atlierine received, according to arrangement, a visit from 
her daughter Elizabeth* the wife of rhilijj of Spain. The young 
cjueoii was attended by the Duke of Alva, the confidential and con- 
genial minister of tlie gloom3'^ and bigoted Pnilip; and between this 
personage and the queen-mother there ensued a series of m^ysterious 
iiucturnal conferences, which have become celebrated from tlie direct 
bearing tlicy are siipiiosed to have had uixin the subsequent train of 
events. That the^hief subject discussed in these interviews was that 
t*f the extermination of lieresy, both in France and in the Netlierlaiids, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt ; and it is also certain that Alva 
used his best endeavours to persuade Catherine to abandon her tempo- 
rising hesitating p>hcy, and imitate his master riiilij) in the decisive 
and ruthless ineastMcs he was about to adopt in the Low Countries ; 
but the contcia\j<jrary dociiincnts do not warrant the belief that tlic 
terrible crime afterwards perpetrated was propounded by either jiai'ty 
ill the interviews at Bayonne, inufrh less that it ^vas dcthiitively 
arranged.* t'ague mmours liowever circulated among tlie ProU^staiils 
that some mischief was in agitation : they took tlic alarm, and from 
this murrd'nt began to prepare for a renewed ap[»eal to arms. 

The accounts wdiicli arrived in 15G7 of the fierce persecution 
coinmenci'd by the Duke of^Alva against their bicthrcu in the 
Nttherlaiids^ greall}’ augmented tlie excitement and exasperation of 
the French Ueformers. They believed that their own fate was 
alreadj' dotcmiincd in the councils of the court ; and after scveiai 
secret mtictinrjs of their cliief partisans it w.as resolved, as the best 
means of defeating tlieir enemies’ soheme, to make a second and 
bolder attempt to seize the jieVsons of the king and the loyal family, 
with a view to* a complete change of government. Idns attempt, 
however, failed; and the Hngneuots, who liad thus comniencujd a 
second civil war, now moved u})on Paris, and encamped witli about 
4000 men at St. Dhnis. Tlie army of tire Catholics, commanded by 
the Constable, issued from Paris on tlie 10th of November, and gave 
tl.em battle in tlie jilain of St. Denis. The combat lasted scaiccly 
an liour, and the victory remained luidocidcd ; but the (/alliohcs 
sustained a seveTe lOss in the death of tlie veteran Constable Mont- 
morency, who, after defending himself desiierately in the midst of 
an overwhelming charge, fell mortally wounded by a pistol-shot 
fired by a Scottish officer named Kobert Stuart. He was in the 

* See H. Martin, vol. ix. 192 ; Piescott, Ifist, o/ //., vol. i. p. 4o9, 

note ; Michelet, Gu&'rcs de Eelujitm, 
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seventy-fifth year of his age, and had held the post of Constable 
under four successive reigns. No successor was appointed to this 
high office; but Catherine named her favourite son, the Duke of 
Anjou, lieutenant-general of the royal armies, and thus confinned 
the chief aii.thority in her own hands. 

§ 8. In the following year a hollow treaty was patched up; but in 
1569 the war was renewed with more fury than ever. On the 13th 
of March, Coligny, with, the rearguard only of his army, was siir- 
I^rised by the Duke of An jou near Jarnac on the Charente. Cond<?, 
summontjd to tho rescue, gallojxjd to the scene of action with 300 
ravalr}^ ; but found tlio admiral’s trofjps already overpowered and in 
disorder. The gallant prince, though he had been wounded in the 
arm the evening before, instantly headed an imiil^tuous charge, and 
at the moment of t^ngaging received a kick from a vicious horse 
which fractured one of his legs. “ Nobles of France ! ” he exclaimed, 
** beliold in what a condition Louis of Boinhon goes to battle for 
Christ and his country!” His horse was soon killed under him, 
and the prince fell helpless in the midst of the enemy. A desperate 
conflict took place around lus body ; but his defenders were borne 
down by numbers, and slain almost to a man. Cond^ at length sur- 
rendered his sword. At this 'moment one of the captains of the 
Duke of Anjou’s Swiss guard came u]>, aud treacherously shot tho 
prince in the back with his pistol. The battle was lost for the 
Huguenots ; but Coligny, rallying the remainder of the army, re- 
treated in good order. 

Tho news of the death of the heroic*. OondiS was received with un- 
generous and indecent rejoicings by the Catholics. Te Deum was 
sung on the occasion in all the churches of France ; and tho example 
was imitated at Home, Madrid, and Brussels. The Huguenots were 
at first greatly discouniged by their misfortune ; but llieir confidence 
was soon rekindled by tho spirited Jeanne of Navami, who repaired 
to the army with her son Henry and the youthful Prince of (Jtmd^, 
eldest son of the fallen hero, and presented the two princes to the 
soldiers as the future chamiiious of the cause of liberty. The troops 
answered with eiithusias?n ; and Henry of Navarre was instantly 
proclaimed their gencral-in-chief, under the expeVicnced guidance of 
the veteran Coligny. 

§ 9. In the autumn of the same year (3rd of October) another 
battle was fought not far from Moncoi>itouix, on the small river Dive. 
The Huguenots were inferior in number, and were drawn up in a 
bad position : they nevertheless maintained the contest with un- 
daunted valour, but in the end suffered a total overthrow, with the 
loss of at least COOO men slain, together with" their Artillery, 
standards, and baggage. This brilliant victory was regarded by 
the Catholics os a certain augury of the final ruin of the Pro- 
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testant cause, and excited their liveliest demonstrations of joy. Bin 
the advantage was ill improved, and by no means produced the 
decisive results that were expected. The cfimpaign of the following 
year (1570) was sucoessfiil for the Huguenots. Disconcerted and 
alai med at this uuexi)ected prolongation of the contest, Catherine now 
once more expressed herself willing to negotiate, and made projK).sitiona 
far more favourable tlian at any former time during the war. By the 
treaty signed at St. Germains on the 8th Aumist, 1570, the Bclbrmera 
obtained the free exorcise of their religion throughout tJio kingdom, 
with the single exception of the capital ; they were admitted on 
equal terms with Catholics to all professions and public employ- 
ments ; restitutit)n*was granted of all forfeited offices and conliscated 
property, and a general ^amnesty was proclaimed for the past; and 
lastl}', as a guarantee for thS due fulfilment of these articles, four 
siweified towns — ^namely, La Bochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La 
Charite — were placed in ilie hands of the Huguenot leaders, to be 
garrisoned by their troo}3S for the space of two years. 

These terms werd so strangely advantageous to tbe party winch 
had been so often vanquished in the field, that they called forth the 
strong remonstrances of the Pope and Philip II., and were generally 
condemned as derogatory to tJie ciown and ignominious to the 
Catholic Church. 

There is no sufficient ground however for supiKisiug, with some 
historians,* that Catherine de’ Medici acted on tins occasion with 
delihei’ate hyjx)crisy and perfidy. It seems more probable that at 
this moment she bad no disiiyct purpose excxjpt that ol obtaining a 
resjfite from tbe anxiclfts and miseries of \var, and re-establisJnng 
the-autboi'ity of tbe crown, so seriously endangered and impaired by 
the long continuance of civil strife. Kxtraordinary efforts were now 
made by the coTirt to mitigate the bitterness and animosity of ijarties, 
and to conciliate the confidence of the Huguenots, but for some time 
entirely in vain. Coligny, accompanied l)y the Q,in?en of Navario 
and the two youhg princes, retired to La Koc hello, the gieat strong- 
hold of Calvinism, which was well garrisoned and vigilantly guaidcd. 
The king, eitlier-from natural caprice or from resentful ojifKisition to 
the yoke of liis motflier and the Guises, sftemf.d to seize every oppor- 
tunity of showing that he had altogether changed his line of policy. 
He espoused, in August, 1570, the Archduchess Elizabi'th, daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian II., a prince known to be well inclined 
towards tlio Pvot5st4nts. He supported the pretensions of bis broiber 
the Duke of Anjou, who aspii^d to the hand of the Pi otestantTLliza- 
beth of England. He despatched embassies to establish amicable 
relation^ with th*c Protestant courts of Germany. He even evinced 
a disposition to interfere in belialf of the persecuted defenders of the 
Botbnnation in the Netherlands. Meanwliile the excesses of the 
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Catholics in Fi'ance were restrained and punished with impartial 
severity ; the treaty of St. Germaiixs was Bcnipiilously executed ; and 
in the spring of 1571 a general synod of the Reformed Church was 
licld, by the king’s express j)erniisaion, at La Rochelle, under the 
presidency of Theodore Ikjza. 

A still more imiKiidant step in the same direction was taken in 
July, 1571, when Riron, the future marshal, arrived at La Rochelle 
with pj'oixisals from the king for a matrimonial alliance between his 
sisU^r the IVinccss Marg\icnic and the young Prince Henry of Na- 
vaiTe. Such an overture could not but lie gratifying to Jeanne 
d’Albret, although licr strict Protestantism was somewhat scan- 
dalized by the idea of her son’s union with a member of the idola- 
trous Ohurcli of Rome. She returned a graciou'3 answer, and the 
negotiations for the mariiago were immediately put in train. 

§ 10. 'J’hc Admiral Coligny, at length overcoming his deeji-seated 
hidings of mistrust, rcjiaired to Blois in September, on tlic urgent 
invitation of the king, and was received by Charles and his mother 
with the utmost distinciioii, and profuse assurances of veneration and 
ali’ection. ** My father,” said the monarch, caressingly, in tones after- 
wards attributed to consuinmatc (hssimulation, “ we hold you now, 
and you shall never cseaj)e us rj^aiu.” He w{is loaded with honours 
and rewards; and the king apjxiared to resign liimsdf'to his intlu- 
eucc and diret tion, especially with regard to the projectoti exjx'ditiou 
U> the Netherlands, which the admiral warmly advocated, from 
motives both religious and patriotic. 

A few months later the t,l.uccn of NavaiTc, in sijitc of licr mis- 
givings and prejudices, was induced to folloifl Coligny ’s cxamjdc £tnd 
[)io(X'lh 1 to courts where she exiiorienccd an equally coiduii welcome ; 
and was assured by the lung, that, whether with or without tlie dis- 
jiensation which had been demanded from the l^ojie, lie wfis resolved 
m conclude his sister’s marriage with the Princo of Bdani. 

At I’aris, meanwhile, the extiaordmary favour and ascendency 
thus acquired h}^ the IlugucnotB had excited general discontent and 
'alarm, and the jopular agitation increased daily. The puljiits re- 
sounded with angry denunciations against the union of a daughter of 
France with a declared enemy of Iloly Clmrch ; tile military prepara- 
tions in supix>rt of the rebels in Flanders were highly nDix)pular ; and 
the Guises were indefatigable in inflaming the passions of their faction 
Against tlicir rivals, who now, after twelve yciirs ol destructive warfare, 
confronted tlioiii at every turn in the thoroughfaies-of the capital. 

Tli6 crisis approached. Tlie sudddii death of the Queen of Na- 
varre, on the 9 l1i of July, 1572, first awakened the Bujspicions of the 
TIugueuots, who imagined, probably without reason, that ehc had 
fallen a victim to the treachery and vengeance of the queen-mother. 
This event was taken by many as a warning, and they immediately 
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escai)ed from Paris; but Coligny still maintaiued his confidence, 
and, though urgently entreated by his friends to provide for his 
safety before it was too late, refused to quit the capital. Under his 
direction the expedition to the Netherlands took place early in tlie 
Slimmer, and the French made themselves masters of Valenciennes, 
Mons, and other tow ns ; but a reverse occurring soon afterwards, the 
council became divided as to the coumo to be pursued ; Coligny and 
his adherents demanded an immediate declaration of w^ar with Sj)aiu ; 
the queen-mother ranged hcnself on the opposite side ; Charles IX, 
showed an evident leaning towards the counsels of the admiral. 

It was now that Catherine, finding herself in direct collision wdth 
the admiral, wdioso«x>aramount credit with the king threaiciied her 
with a total loss of*powgr, finally resolved on his destruction. No 
doubt the idea of tliis crime *liad often been suggested to her mind 
before ; it liad now become a necessity ; and she executc'd it with a 
cool determination, combined with Machiavelian subtlety, wrhicli will 
transmit heir name to posterity branded with ix'culiar and indelible 
infamy. Her chief confidants w’ei-e lier son the Duke of Anjou 
(afterwards Henry liJ.), the Duke of Guise, the Marshal do Tavannes, 
the Count de lletz, and the Duke of Nevers. It w’as arranged that 
the admiral should be assassinatcid by some knowm retainer of the 
Guises; this would almost certainly jiroduce an msurrcctioii of the 
Huguenots to avenge the death of their leader; the j)Opulace of Paris 
was then to bo instigated to rise in defence of Oio Guises; and the 
weaker iiarty was to lie, crushed and exterminated by a wholesale 
massacre. Such was the schenje of these diaboliral conspirators. 

§*11. The mamage of Hem-y of Navai*re with Marguerite of Valois 
w'as celebrated on the 18 th of August by the Cardinal of Hourbon, on a 
platlonn erected in front of the great entrance to Notro-Dame. Una 
event excited lh6 jxjpular indignation and commotion to the highest 
liitch; and strange and fearful rumours of an impending catastrojOie 
gained ground hourly in the capital. Three days altef the nujitials, 
as the Admiral Coflgiiy was returning home from tlie Louvre on foot, 
he was fired at from behind a window hy an agent of the Duke of 
Guise, named Maurevert, and severely woumled in the liand and the 
left arm. He calmly pointed out to his attcnflaiits the liouse from 
which the shot had issued, and sent to inform the king of the occur- 
rence. Charles was playing at tennis with the Duke of Guise. 
“ Am 1 never to be left in jieace?” he exclaimed passionately on 
hearing the new8,*alld then retired in extreme agitation. He pro- 
ceeded without delay to visit liiS wounded friend, consoled h im with 
warm expressions of sympathy and affection, and swore that he 
would exact a sigtal a.nd terrible vengeance for the outragc3. In a 
private conversation which followed, Coligny complained bitterly of 
.the misgovemment and pernicious influence of the queen-mother, 
FRAXCBl. z 
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implored the^ king to deprive her of power, and offered him the 
eervicefl of the whole Huguenot party to effect this object, Catherine 
and her accomplices were now struck with consternation : their first 
blow had failed (for the admiral’s wounds were not dangerous), and 
they wer5 m(?iiaced with exposure and ruin. After an agitated con* 
snltation they proceeded in a body to the king, and, conjuring up 
before liim dreadful visions of renewed civil war, revolution, foreign 
aggression, and personal violence, urged him to consent, as a measure 
of necessary self-preservafcion, to the death of the admiral and other 
Ijrincipal members of the Huguenot faction. The wretched monarch 
yielded, though not without a long and painlul struggle. Starting up 
suddenly in one of those transports of delirious fury to which he was 
subject, he ordtired, with llearful cxccrationj, th£ff<, since it was neces- 
sary to shed the blood of the admiral, iibt a single Huguenot should be 
left alive in his dominions to rcpi-oach him with the murderous deed. 
On the feast of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572, the gieat bell 
of St. Germain TAuxerrois rung out at the unwonted hour of two 
iu the moriung. This was the appointed sigfitd : it was instantly 
repeated from all the steeples of the ca})ital, Lignts wci'o siiddonl}’’ 
shown in every window ; the assassins, armed to the teeth, and dis- 
t;inguislied by white crosses On their hats, sw’^anned forth from their 
liirking-i)lacos in every quarter of Paris, and the work of death 
began. The first victim was the illustrious Cohgny. Henry of 
Guise proceeded in person to his house, and roinained in the court 
below, while ore of his myimidons, a German named Besme, went 
up, burst open the door of tlie ofd man’s chamber, and bmtally 
plunged bis sivord into bis heart. Guit'e demanded to be satisfied 
witli his own eyes of the completion of liis vengeance; and the 
bleeding corpse of the admiral was flung down from the window at 
the feet of Ins heartless and triumphant enemy. " To this hideous 
eoiameiicement succeeded an indiscriminate slaughter through the 
whole extent of the city, which w'aa continued without inlemiission 
until nightfall. “ l^leed, bleed ! ” cried the feroeidus Tavannes ; “ the 
doctors say that bleeding docs as much good in August as in May ! ” 
Neither age, sex, nor rank was s})ared. All the houses inhabited by 
Hugueneds had beiui manned beforehand ; and \lie unliappy inmates, 
tiiken completely by surprise, were ciUier butchered hclx^lessly in 
their beds, or overpowered and despatched after a brief and ho|x*less 
resistance. 'The queen and her attendants were spectators of the 
ap})alling scene from the windows of the LoiiV're'; and it is said that 
Ciuirles himself, in his bloodthirsty Ircnzy, repeatedly fired Lis arque- 
bus mxm the miserable fugitives as they attempted to escape along 
the quays of the Seme. • 

Towards evening the king gave orders to ])ut a stop to the mas- 
sacre ; but it was found that tlio demons whom he had unchained 
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were not to be so easily appeased, and the carnage continued with 
scarcely diminished fury during several days. Similar enormities 
were committed in all the more important provincial towns ^at 
Orleans, Troyes, Bourges, Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Kouen, The 
total number of the victims was never correctly ascertained. Davila 
estimates it at 10,000 slain in Paris alone; 30,000, according to 
De Thou, wore immolated in different parts of the kingdom. 

While the massacre was at its height, the i:ing summonetl Henry 
of Navarro and the Prince of Cond^ into his cabinet, and sternly 
commanded them to make their choice between death and the mass, 
'riie two princes replied at first with admirable firmness, and refused 
to renounce their faifh ; but a few weeks afterwards, overcome either 
by meuaces, persuasions, •or controversial argument, they changed 
their tone, and consented to at least an outward semblance of con- 
formity to the Komish Church, 

§ 12. On the 2(»th of August, wnile the streets of Paris were still 
with blood, CJiarles bold a bed of justice in the parliament, 
and liad the audacity to avow and justify the recent horrible evcaits 
as having taken place by liis orders, for tlie suppression and punisli- 
inent of a conspiracy by the Huguenots to murder himself and ilie* 
royal family, and ovorturn the government. No other means -were 
left limi, he said, for the ])Teservation of the safety of the state. I'he 
l)ai*liarnent base enough to congr "ulate the king on his wisdom, 
energy, and zeal for the public welfare; they ordered the memory of 
Coligny and Ids accom[)Jiccs to he branded with perpetual infamy by 
a jiaiwial ]>roccss; condcnHujd to death two of the rebel leaders wfK> 
had escaped the massacre ; and instituted a st)leinn animal procession 
at Paris in commemoration of the glorious day of St. BarthoIomcAv. 
At Home the new^ of tins great blow for the extermination of heresy 
was hailed wi til extravagant manifestations ol joy; the Poj>e ami 
cardinals went in state to returti thanks to Heaven f(^r tins signal 
mercy, and medals were struck in its honour, l^hilip 11. extolled it 
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m one of the most memorable triumphs of Christianity, comijavod it 
to the splendid victory of Le].)anto, and boasted that the total ruin of 
l^rotoatantism was now finally assured. 

Nevertheless this great wickedness, like all state crimes, was quite 
ineflectual for the jwpose towards which it was directed; The 
Huguenots liad lost their ablest leaders ; they were stunned, con- 
founded, scattered, weakened ; hut they were by no means wholly 
crushed. As soon as they recovered from their consternation they 
once more rushed to arms. La Rochelle, steadily faithful to the 
reformed cause, broke out into open revolt ; and the court, after vaip 
efforts of accommodation, was compelled to besiege the place with a 
}x>werful army, under the Duke ol Anjou, in March, 1573 . Every 
attempt of the assailants was repelled andAcfcittcd by the courage of 
the citizens and the fanatical zeal of the Calvinist preachers, nmnhers 
of wlioin had taken refuge in the h)wn ; reinforcements arrived by 
sea from England ; the Duke of Anjou, who during the siege received 
suddenly the announcement of his elevation to the 'throne of Poland, 
became impatient to terminate the struggle; and in July negotia- 
tions were ojiened with tlie brave defenders of La Rochelle, which 
resulted in a treaty of i)eace. The Reformed worship was licensed 
in the towns of La KocheKe, Kismes, and Moutauban, liberty of 
conscience was acknowledged, and the Protestants recovered their 
sequestered estates, offices, and honours. 

Thus the persecuted party once more raised their heads, and within 
a year from thfi date of the great massacre were in a ^lositioD to 
address the king in Ixilder and more im^)ortunate language than at 
any former jicriod of the contest. A third party now arose in the 
si ale, formed by a coalition of the Huguenots with the more mixle- 
rate Catholics, the princitial of whom were the three sons of the late 
Constable Montmorency, and the gallant La None. The Duke of 
Ateufon, youngest brother of Charles IX., was placed at the head of 
this new confederacy, which was also joined by Henry of Navarre, 
the Prince of Coiide', and Prince Louis of Nassau! The intention was 
to secure- the tliroiio to Alenfon in the’ event of the doaXli of Charles, 
to remove the quecr^-mothcr from power, and to establish complete 
freedom and equality in matters of religion but the scheme was 
ruined by the pusillanimous weakness of Alcn9on himself, who re- 
vealed the whole to his enraged mother. Catherine acted on the 
occa>ion with her usual courage;, vigour, and presence of mind. The 
Di^ke of A 10119011 and the King of ^Navarre were arrested and con- 
fined at Vincennes, and the Marshal Montmorency was sent to the 
Rastille, The Prince of Cond^ succeeded in making his escape to 
Strasbiirg. It is believed that Charles was urged by bis mother to 
proceed to extremities against Henry of Navane, if not against 
Alenfou also; but the unliappy monarch, whose health was now 
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rapidly declining, refused to lake the life of his brother-in-law. The 
king had been labouring for some time under a dangerous affection 
of the lungs ; this was aggravated by an excessive nervous agitation, 
which liad never left him since the fatal day of St. Bartlioloinew ; 
under this complication of maladies his strength wasted daily, and it 
was evident that liis end was approaching. On his deathbed be 
suffered fi\arfnlly from the agonies of remorse in looking back on the 
oti’ocities which had disgraced his reign, aiid^wliicb, if not their ori- 
ginal author, ho had at least culpably sanctioned. His couch was 
frequently batlied in blood, a natural consequence of his disi'ast* ; 
nn<l this was interpndoil by many into a sort of judicial retribution 
n I Ids crimes. Having intrusted tlic regency to his mother, in tht‘ 
absence of his next hrotlier llu^ King of Boland, Charles IX. ex])n-ed 
on the 30th May, 1574. He had scarce!}^ completed the twenty- 
four ili Year of liis ago. 
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HF.XRY III. a.1).^1o74-1581‘*, 

§ 1. Character of Ileni v III. § 2. Conictloracy of the Iluf^Mif^nots ; joined 
by llie Duko of Aloiicon and Heiuy of tJ*eaty niadd with the 

Huguenots. § 3. Fonnatjon of the “Holy League,” directed by the Duke 
of (juiao, § 4, Vices of the king. § 3, LAjudition of the Duke of 
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Anjou to the Natherlands; hie death. §6. Alliance between the Duke 
of Guise and Philip of Spain. § 7. War against the League 5 tieaty 
of Nemours j the “ Seize.*' § 8. Battle of Coutras ; rebellious intrigues 
of the Leaguei-s ; Guise enters Paris. § 9. Day of the Barricades ; flight of 
the kiug. § 10. Guise master of Paris ; edict of Union ; the States of Bloih. 

§ 11. Assassination of the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine; 
death of Catherine de’ Medici. § 12. Insurrection against the king; the^ 
Duke of Mayonoe head of the League. § 13. Reconciliation of the king 
with Henry of Navaire ; they besiege Paris. § 14. Assassination of 
Henry III. ; extinction of the House of Valois. 

§ 1. The new king, Henry 111. (formerly Duke of Anjou), wns to 
Poland at the tim^i of liis broilier’s death ; and aoiue months elapsed 
before he was a,ble»to take possession of his throne. Such was his 
feverish iniimtienco to rctuili to France, that without makiup; any 
jirovision for tJie government of PoLand he quitted the palaco at 
Cracow secretly at midnight; and althougli pursued to the frontier 
b}" his indignant subjects, made his escape into Moravia, and 1 hence 
continued his journey into Italy. Having passed some time in fes- 
tivities and dissijiation at Venice Henry proceeded to Ikirin, wdieiv 
he w’as induced by the Duke of Savoy to surrender Ihgnorol and other 
fortresses in Piedmont, the only relics which France had preserved 
of the conqiicsts of Francis I. lie at length onteied his own do- 
minions on the 5th of September, and was conducted by the queen- 
regent to*Lyoi)s, attended by the King of Navarre and the Duke of 
Alen^on, who wore now restored to liberty, 

'llie kiug at once aunoimqod his determination to make no con- 
cessions to the Huguen<Jlr.s. Tliey w^ere ordered tsither to conform to 
tha duiuinant religion, and live as ]Hiaceablo and lo^’al subjects, or 
to leave the kingdom. But this peremptory notification was not 
followed up by any vigorous acts of cucreiun ; and the Protestants, 
instead of submitting, began wntli redoubled ardour to organize afresh 
uisurrection. Nothing indeecT could be beUer calculated to serve the 
cause of disaffeetTon and rebellion than the accession to powder of a 
sovereign like Henry. He quickly lost whatever reputation lie had 
acquired by the victories of Jarnac and Moncontour, and became an 
object of uinversallidium, disgust, and c<?ntempt. His character wa.s 
frivolous, effeminate, and shamelessly depraved. Totally wdthoiit 
principle, he was at the same time slavishly siqierstitious, and even 
rigid m all the externals of religion. Though by no means destitute 
of talent, he wo^* Soon found utterly incapable of conducting the 
affairs of state; he neglected ^11 serious business, and secliidefl him- ' 
self for days together in the company of a band of debauched jiara- 
sites, w^iose infiSmous orgies were such as to shock society even in 
that age of general laxity and corruption. 

The king maiTied, immediately after his coronation, Louise do 
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Vaudomont, daughter of the count of that name, who represented a 
youugor branch of the liouse of Lorraine. This was an imprudent 
match, and only served to augment the power of tlie Guises. The 
Catholics now found a leader in the celebrated Henry Duke of Guise, 
a young nhin wlio, though on the whole inferior to his father, pos- 
sessed the advantages of brilliant courage, considerable political 
talcut, and gcuicral popularity. 8uch was the course of events in 
tins miserahle reign, tliat Guise found himself ere long in the strange 
and liazaidoiis position ol* being at the same tUnc the chief antagonist 
of tlie turbulent Huguenots, and the declared opixuient and rival of 
the 1 1) rone itself. 

§ 2. In February, 1575, a league was signed <be tween the Hu- 
guenots, under the leadersliip of the Prince yf CcRidc, and the party 
of the Politiipios, as they were calh>d, or* liberal Catholics, represented 
b*y the Marshal de Daiiiville, one of the three brothers !Moiitmorcncy. 
The factious Duke of Alenyon had soon recommenced Ids intrigues ; 
and finding himself suspected by his brother, who is even said to 
liav'e attem fifed to remove him b}' violence, lie escaped from court 
and joined the insurgents ui the south, who immediately proclaimed 
liim tlic supreme liead of their confederacy. In the following year 
Henry of IShivaiTc, who, thougk nominally at liberty, had remained 
under the joalons surveillance of Catherine ever since the day of 
St. Partholomew, suddenly determined to shake off hia voluptuous 
indolence and declare fur the cause of the confederates, fie escaped 
under pretext of a Inmting-party, crossed the Loire at Sauinur \vith 
a band of faithful adherents, and th^ow himself actively into tlio 
struggle. “ They liave put my mother lo death at l*aris,” he 
exclaimed ; “ th(»y" have slain the admiral there, and all my best 
friends ; I will never return thitlier unless I am dragg(‘d by furce.” 
It IS curious to compare this spoecli with the remarKable course oi 
subsequent events. Whpu Henry next entered tlie cafiital, it was us 
JCuig of France. 

The strength of the confederacy was now so great as completely 
to intimidate both the king and Catherine, who saw tliat they had 
no resource but in negotiation. In order to obtfiiri peace they were 
compelled lo make tlic most humiliating concessions and sacrifices. 
TJie Duke of Aleiiyon required the cession of Anjou, Touraine, and 
Beni, in perpetual appanage for himself and liis heirs ; the govern- 
ment of Guioiino for Henry of Navan*e, that of Picardy for the Prince 
of Conde. The full and public exercise of the Kefbrmed religion 
was authorized throughout the kingcloni ; the pirliainents were to 
consist of an equal number of Protestant and Catholic judges ; all 
Bentences passed against the Huguenots were annulled, aud' the in- 
surgents were pronounced to have acted for the good of the king and 
kingdom ; eight towms were placed in their hands lor an unlimited 
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period ; and* the Statoa-General were to be convoked within six 
months. Such were the conditions of the “ peace of Monsieur,” aa 
it was termed, which was signed on the 6th May, 1576 — less than 
four years after that frightful massacre by which it was ho^xjd that 
the Huguenot faction would be finally extirpated fiom France. 

§ 3. ^J’his treaty, which conceded all the demands of the heretics 
to their fullest extent, was regarded by the zealous Catliolics as a 
gross insult to their religion, and a disgrace to their country. 'J'he 
king, they saw, had betrayed and abandoifed tlieir cause, and was 
utterly unwortli}* of their coulidencc; it was tlierefore necessary to 
devise new moans of self-defence ; and tlic situation of a/lairs natu- 
rally suggcsteil tliii idea of a general league among Ihe Catholics, of 
the same charactw as that by means of which the I’rotestants had 
achieved such unex}'K3cted and extraordinary^ success. Hjc machinery 
for such a movement already existed in the associations or confreries 
which had l>een formed, through the agency of tlie clergy and the 
desuits, in most of the tOwuis and rural districts, ior the, yirotection 
and advancement rtf Catholic interests ; and it was not difficult for 
the Duke of (tuisc, taking advantage of tlie daily inereasiiig popular 
ferment, to combine these brotherhoods into one vast confederacy 
under his own direction, and thus » recnmniimce liie contest with 
overpower ing*^ iiurnlicrs and every prospect of success. A document 
despatched into the provinces siK'cified the following as the objects of 
the League: — 1. To re-establish and maintain tlie service of Cod 
according to the rites of the FToly Catholic and Ajiostolic Churcli. 

2. 'fo yn’eserve tlie royal authority of King Henry and his successors, 
anct the duo submission* and obedience of their subjects, according to 
thoitenor of the coronation -oath and the constitutions of the States- 
Ceueral. 3. in case of armed opyiositioii ui lebcliiun, the members 
engaged to emVk>y eviny nicaiis m their power to resist, ]>uriish, and 
destroy it., even to the sacrifice of property and life itself. 5. Any 
one who, after hiiviug taken the oath, should abandon tlie League, 
was tube treated* as a public enemy, and punished with death. And 
lastly, each member swore to honour and implicitly obey the supreme 
head of the confederation, who, though not named, was universally 
understood to be the Duke of Guise. • * 

The organization of the League spread with incredible rayudity 
throughout the country, and within a few montiis it counted up- 
wards ol‘ 30,000 enrolled members. 

When the StTtrts-Goneral met at Blois, in December, 1576, it , 
became manifest at once tbA,t the new combination had exercised 
a decisive influence on the elections, and that the League was all- 
yxiwerfiil. The' king oyiencd the session wuth a syieech full of dig- 
iiityi good sense, and moderation ; but so comyiletely had his scan- 
dalous life deprived him of all national rcsjiect, that his wurdj? were 
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received with utter indiiferenco. 'I'he deputies, almost without 
exception determined Catliolics, proceeded to make demands directed 
not only against liberty in matters of religion, but against the autho* 
rity and independence of the crown. floury, with considerable 
address aftd skill, endeavoured to |)arry this attack by suddehiy 
declaring Ininself liead of the League, and commanding all his 
courtiers ami oflicers lo take the oath of federation ; he hoiked thus to 
disarm the rivalry of the Duke of Guise, and sap his power by leaving 
him no excuse for his 'meditated disloyal t}^. This step drove the 
Iliigueiiots once more to arms ; but the States, under the influence of 
tlie Duke of Guise, obstinately refused to grant any supplies to the 
Crown ; and Homy, whose scanty resources wewj soon exhausted, 
ghully accepted overtures for a j»acifi(iation^ which was accordingly 
signed at Lergerac m Se])tGmher, 1577.' The new treaty accorded to 
the Ih'otestants a somewhat more njstricted exercise ol‘ their religion, 
but confirmed them in all civil piivileges, and in the possession of the- 
eight cautionaiy towns. Jt also contained a danse sM.ippressmg and 
prohibiting lor the future all political confodcratrons whatsoever — an 
article whicli proved the king’s utter insincerity in embracing the 
C'atholic League. This arrangement, however, like all its jiredc- 
cessors, proved altogether fruitk'ss: the violent partisans on each si<lo 
rt‘inaiiied no loss irreconcilably hostihj than before. 

§ 4 . During the interval of repose winch followed, Tlenry aban- 
doned hnnself without restraint to those disgraceful vices and out- 
rageous bulfooiieries winch were the bane of Ins character and his 
reign, and winch inflicted a deep ami lasting injury on the social 
condition of France. The court became alternately the scene' ot 
unbridled sensuality and of lierce brawls, bloody duels, ami licensed 
assassination. On .one occasion three of the king’s minions, who 
were not deficient in jicrsoiial valour, fought publicly with three 
creatures of the Duke of Guise. J'bur^of the combatants were killed 
on the s])Ot, ainong whom were twm of Henry’s favourites. Over 
their d(»ad bodies the monarch made a most prefxjst crons and de- 
grading exhibition of eflemiiiatc sorrow and fuiidncss, and elected for 
them a siim]>tmms mausoleum in the chmch of St. J’aul at Fans. 

§ 5. In 1581 the Duke of Anjou (formerly' T)uke of Alen^on) 
collected, with his brother’s consent, a considerable French army 
ill snpixirt of the Flemish pitnots. J-Ieury excused himself to 
Philip for sanctiuiiing tJds step by alleging the jjorjilexities of his 
ixisilion, and his inability to restrain the eageriic&i of his Huguenot 
subjeofs to snpiiorl tlieir co-religionists in the J^ow Countries; but 
in reality he rejoiced in iJie prospect of thus ridding himself of a 
brother whom he both detested and fearc-d, and of “some tlibusands 
of soldiei-s who had long since disowned his authority. The PYench 
prinro crossed the frontier in August^ 1581, aud successfully lw3Bieged 
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Cambrai, which was defended by the celebrated Alexander Famese, 
Prince of Parma. The negotiations, which had long been pending, 
for the man-iage of the duke with Queen Elizabeth of England, seemed 
destined at this moment to be finally successful ; the queen even pro- 
ceeded so far as to (50 through tlie ceremony of betrothal. I’he peojjle 
of the NoUjcrlands, highly elated by this brilliant prospect, everywhere 
welooncK'd Anjou w ith the utmost enthusiasm ; and he was proclaimed 
Duke of Brabant nnd Count of Flanders with great i[X)mp at Antwerp, 
in Febniar}^ 1582. But Elizabeth, whose sincerity in the whole aifair 
seems more than questionable, retracted at the last inoincnt, on the 
})lea that the marriage would not be acceptable to the Eughsli nation. 
The match was broken off; the vision of the English alliance, so 
vitally important fo th <4 cause of iudeiiendence in the Netherlands, 
suddenly vanished ; and the t)iiko of Anjou and his adherents were 
greatly discoirraged by the reverse. The ill-advised young prince 
coinniittcd soon afterwards an unpardonable offence against bis new 
subjects by seizing Antwerp, Bruges, and other fortresses, from which 
he lorcibly exx^eUeef the Flemish gaiTisons, and replaced them by his 
Fionch troox>s, with a view of making himself an absolute sovereign. 
The poimlace rose indignantly against him, and the attem])ted 
treachery sigpally failed; Anjou wasFdrivcn fiom Flanders; and tlie 
Sjiaiiiartls, led by the victorious I^riiico of Parina, recovered for the 
moment tiieir suxieriority. The discomfited duke lefnrned to France, 
wliero, after langnisbirig for aliout a year, he died at Ch^teau- 
Thierry, xircmaturely worn out by disease and chagrin, on the 10 th 
June, 1584. • 

§ G. 'Phis event produced an important alteration in the xxjsture 
of affairs. Ilcnry JiJ. liad latterly become more and more incapable 
of any vigorous and manly exertion, and had abandoned the whole 
aiiministration to two newly- x>romotod favourites, the Didjos of 
Joyeuse and Exicrnon. The monarchy was lupidly tending towards 
disorganization and ruin ; and in prox>ortion as the reigning family 
sank into contempt, the cabals of the Guises became moi'c and more 
audacious, and they made little secret of their determination to erect 
the fortunes of their own house ujion the Q,rumLling throne of tlie 
Valois. Henry liifd no reasonable hope of jiostcrity, and was not 
likely to be long-lived ; the Duke of Anjou, his only remaining 
brother, was now dead, and had left no issue ; and it became an 
urgent question, to whom would tlie crown of France rightfully de- 
scend on the decease of the jiresent x^ssessor ? Henry ol‘ Navarro 
tiaccd his lineage by direct succession from Robert of Clermont, a 
son of St. l^ouis : but although thus the first prince of the blood, his 
relationshix> to the reigning monarch was extremely remofe, reaching 
only to the twenty-second degree ; and, w^hat was far more fatal to 
hia claims, Henry was a Huguenot^ an excommunicated and relapsed 
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heretic, the leader of a faction deaiierately bent, on religious and civil 
revolution. That an apostate from the Catholic faith should wear 
the diadem of France was forbidden alike by the fundamental laws 
of the monarchy and liy the consecrated traditions of a thousand 
5^ears, Oi^ the other hand, it was contended tliat the genealogy of 
the house of Lorraine proved those i)rinces to he tlie true heirs of 
Charles' of Lorraine, the last of the Carlovmgian dynasty ; so that 
the Guis(\s, in taking pxjssession of the throne on tlie extinction of 
the libe of Valois, would dnly be resuming thefr usurped inheritance.^ 
The League accordingly began to reorganize its forces, and com- 
menced a fi'csh agitation, based on the imperative duty of combating 
the succession of a heretic prince, and maintaining tlie essential 
union of the crown witli the ancient faith. Guise, h<>weveT, judged 
tliat tilings were not yet ripe for tlie public assertion of Ins personal 
pretensions. For the present he put forward, as the legitimate suc- 
cessor in case of the king’s deatli, tlie Cardinal of Jiourbon, uncle 
of Henry of Navarre, an ignorant, feeble-minded man, who might 
Ctisily be shaken off at the decisive moment. 

In January, 1585, a secret tieaty was sigm^d at the chateau of 
Joinville between the chiefs of the League and the envoys of Philip 
of Spain, by which the contracting parties engaged to extirpate all 
licresy both in France and in the Netherlands, and to exclude from 
the French throne any ]irince who should either jirofcss, favour, or 
tolerate tlie yx;ruicious doctrines of tlie so-called Reformers. Piiilij) 
bound hirnsell* to furnish a subsidy of 50,000 crowns every month 
for the prosecution of the war. This .compact having received tlio 
apjiroval of tlic I’opc, the League publi.slu^(f’a solemn manifesto 'in 
the name of tlie (Cardinal of lionrbon, setting forth the national 
grievances and subjects of alarm, declaring that as Catholics they 
had taken up arms in defence of the true religion, ^lid expressing 
tJieir resolution never to lay tlicm down until the jicrils by which 
the nation was now encompassed should have disa])peared. 

Tiie explosion followed almost immediately. Th'o Dukes of Guise 
and Mayenne marshalled their troojis in their governments of Cham- 
|)agne and Pmrgundy ; Normandy and Brittany rose under the Dukes 
of Flbteul and M.ercaiur ; tKe Duke of Aumalc hCVuled tlie revolt in 
Picardy. x\ll the princijial cities of the north, east, and south-east 
of France — Grlc'aus, Ifourgcs, Reims, Dijon, liyous, Caen, Soissons, 
Amiens — declared eiithusiasticuUy in favour of the League. 

§ 7. Tljis new danger found the kin^ in a pitiabic? state of impotent 
vacillaiion. A few months previously William Prince cf Orange 
had fallen beneath the blow of an assassin, lured, it is more tlian 

• Supposing, however, this claim to be udnu^siblc, the Duke of Lorraine 
would evidently have taken i)recedence of the Duke of GuUe, who represented 
a younger bianch of the family. 
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susi^ected, by the King of Sjmin, and directed by the Jesuits* The 
United Provinces of the Netherlands now turned to France for 
8upix)rt, and unanimously offered to Henry the sovereignty which 
had been jM^ssessed by his brother of Anjoti. The Idng hesitated ; 
he ardently desired to make this splendid acquisition ; 4)ut, on the 
other hand, he shrunk from incurring the hazard of a war with 
Spain, and ho feared to reawidten the dormant animosity of tlie 
League. He answered the Dutch ambassadors favourably, but made 
no jxisitive jiromiso. • The Leaguers discof cred the negotiation, and 
it became one of the chief motives which impelled them into fresh 
hostilities against the crown. 

The king, though taken by surjirise, was still not without the 
means of defence* against this alarming confederacy. Many of tlie 
great provincial cities, inclifding Bordeaux, remained faithful to the 
crown ; and oven Henry of Navarre, although he refused to relinquish 
Ids connexion with the Huguenots, assured the king of his steadfast 
loyalty, and offered to prove it by joining bis standard with the whole 
lx)dy of his adherCiits. A vigorous, determined, and jx)j>ular sovereign 
might have successfully confronted and crushed the League ; but 
Henry, conscious of his real weakness, and prostrated by his excesses, 
thought only of purchasing repose ^t any price; and no sooner did 
Guise make a domoiistratioii of advancing on the caxiital than the 
king yielded unconditionally, and signed the treaty of Nemours, by 
which be engaged to revoke all edicts in favour of the Protestants, to 
enforce tlie universal profession of Catholicism, and, in short, to adopt 
without reservation the principles and policy of tlio League. All the 
Shief iiosts of aiithorRy in the kingdom were now bestoweil upon 
the Duke ol Guise and the great Catholic leaders; and this reconcilia- 
tion between Henry and the traitorous confederacy which so lately 
menaced hii^ throne was hailed with loud and general acclamations 
by the citizens of Paris. On the otlier hand, the news spread 
consternation among the outtaged Huguenots, and »nce more lighUxl 
up the flames t)f civil war throughout France. Tlenry of Navarre, 
who was now formally excommunicated by Poije Sixtus Y., displa3od 
extmordinary activity, brilliant courage, and great ability iia a party 
leader. The “ ^^ar of the Henries,” a» it’ was styled, presented at 
its commcnccmtint no combined operations on an important scale, 
but was none the loss J^en table and ruinous to the country, which 
became a scene of general anarchy and sanguinary violence. 

A new phaj^of this complicated struggle opened in the begin- ^ 
niug of 1587, when the Astounding tidings reached Franco thatf 
the Queen of England, in consequence of a detected amspiracy of 
the Oatholics tigainst her crown and life, had sent her uiiibrtunate 
rival, Mary Stuart, to perish on the scaffold. Paris was at this time 
completely dominated by the League, who had established there a 
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secret council entitled the ** Seize ” from its consisting of represen- 
tatives from the sixteen sections into which the city w^as divided. 
These demagogues were the absolute creatures of the Duke of Guise, 
and were jierpetiially haicliing revolutionary plots for the aggran- 
dizement and triumi>h of their jjatron. The horror and commotion 
caused by the execution of the Queen of Soots was seized by them 
as a means of exciting pcjiular indignation and violence against 
the king, whom they accused, without the slightest proof or pro- 
bability, of having counselled and abetted the crime. The sections 
were soon engaged in a conspiracy to surprise the Bastille and other 
military posts of Paris, to blockade the Louvre, put to death the 
principal ofiicers f>f the court, and compel the king to abdicate the 
throne, as the sole means of preserving his life. The plot was 
revealed to Henry on the eve of its exi'cution ; and measures being 
taken to ensure the defence of tho points indicated, the conspirators 
abandonal their scheme. The agitation, however, continued to in- 
crease, and was extended, through the instrumentality of the League, 
throughout the country ; and the king, finding more and more reason 
to distrust the intrigues and designs of Guise, resolved to prosecute 
the war wilh vigour, and bring it to a close, if ixissihle, by a solid and 
durable peace. e 

§ 8. The royal anriy took the ficM in June, I.IST, in three groat 
divisions ; one of which, under the Duke of Joyeuse, advanced into 
Poitou against Henry of Navarre ; the second, commanded by the 
Duke of Guise, was opjxised to tho German auxiliaries in Lorraine ; 
while tho king himself and the Duke of Montpensier took up a 
position with the rcservx" on the Loire. The king’s secret hope and 
object was, that both the Huguenots and the Leiaguers might, in tlio 
coui*sc of this campaign, be decisively defeated and crushed, in whicli 
case he would himself remain master of the situation,'' and the way 
would be open for a complete re-cstablishrnent of the supremacy of 
the crown. But 1 1 is calculations were d(^tincd to a signal disap>i)omt- 
inont. ’ 

The King of Navarre, after attempting in vain to eflect a junction 
with the Germans, fell back towards Guienne, closely followed by 
Joyeuse, who hoixid to hem in the Huguenots between himself and 
Marshal Matignon. Tho armies engaged on the 20th of October, 
at Contras in thcj Pt^rigord ; tho Cathohes ^numbered about eight 
thousand, tho Protestants considerably less. “My cousins,'* cried 
Henry to the Prince of Coudd and the Count of^oCissons, “ I liave 
only to I remind you that you belong to the blood of the Bourbons, 
and by the help of God I will show you to-day that mine is the elder 
branch ! ” He gained a memorable victory at the cost of only forty 
men slain, Tho royalists lost their general, the Duke of Joyeuse, 
who was shot by a Huguenot after yielding himself prisoner five 
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hundred gentlemen and upwards of two thousand soldiers wore left 
dead on the held. This great success however had no proportionate 
result ; for Henry, like a knight-errant of the dai-k ages, hurried 
away into B^am immediately after the battle, to lay his tro])hies at 
the feet of ins mistress^ the fair Corisaudo Countess of <5rammont. 
^Phis act of weakness left the Gennau auxiliaries exposed to the com- 
bined attack of the royal armies in the north. They wore beatc‘u 
in two successive actions, and, after suffering tremendous losses m a 
disastrous retreat mto^Burgundy, at length entered into a conven- 
tion with Henry, and wore permitted to evacuate the kingdom. 

I’hc king returned to Pans, where he made his triumphal entry 
on the 23rd of December ; but found, to his extreme mortilication, 
*that the entire ci'mlit and glory of the campaign was assigned by 
the Parivsians to their icTol tht) Duke of Guise. “ Said lias slain his 
thoiisiinds,” cried the multitude, “ but David his ten thousands.” 
'^rho Sorhonne jiassed a decree announcing that it was lawful to 
depose from .power rulers who misconducted themselves, as a 
guardian might b« removed if 8iis];K?cted ol betraying his tnist. 
Henry, cxas[»erated and alaraied, irrterdict(‘d Guise from coming to 
Pans ; but the duke knew his power, and this arbitrary measure 
only drbvo him to extremities. Aft#r an anxious interval of four 
months, dunng which the Seize and other chief agents of the 
League intrigued inccissaiitly to mature mattci-s for a general insur- 
rection m* his favour, Guise enter<Hl Paris, escorted by a formidable 
t/i'ain of nobles and gentry, and amid the tumultuous rejoicings and 
plaudits of the fiopulace, on the 8th of May, 1588. lie prexx^eded 
bifldly to the Louvre, •and was introduced by the queen-mother 
lutp the. royal cabinet, where Henry and his intimate confidants 
were diliating at that moment the question of his life or death. 
Tlie king, jialf with rage and terror, rebuked him for having come 
to Pans in defiance of his express prohibition. Guise replied that 
he liad come to dcietul hiinsoff from the calumnies t>f his enemies, 
and to invoke iTho king’s justice against them. Henry sternly 
rejoined that nis innocence would be ajiparcnt if no ixqmlar riots 
or revolutionary movements should follow his ariival. ^J'he duke 
retired unlianued ;^and on tlie followingf day had two audiences of 
the king, in which ho urged him, in tenns of insolent dictation, to 
prosecute with vigour the war against tlie Huguenots, and to take 
elfcjctual measures to prevent the succession oi’ a heretic prince to 
the throne. answered that he could not make war without 

money, and had no means df procuring it; and after muclf bitter 
recrimination the parties separated, each convinced that the struggle 
between them odiild only bo decided by force. 

S 9. During the night of tlie 11th the royal troops, consisting of 
the rf^imont of French guards and a body of four thousand Swissj 
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entered the city. But the League was on the alert ; the alarm was 
given immediately in tlie sections, and at daylight the whole {X)pu- 
ktion of Paris was under arms. The Seize had foreseen and pro- 
vided for the emergency ; under their direction, strong hanicades, 
formed of piiving-stones, rafters, carts, and barrels, were hastily thrown 
up in the chief tliorough fares ; heavy chains were drawn across the 
entrance of each street ; every house was converted into a fortress ; 
each barricade was defended by a band of well-armed and well-com- 
manded citi/icns. Thevkiiig’s trooiJS ad vamped to occupy the Place 
St. Antoine and Place JWIaubuc ; they wem furiously attacked by the. 
i asm gents, and after a brief contest w^ere overiiowercd and sur- 
rendered. The exulting victors rushed on with ^wi Id cries towards 
the Louvre, and established a barricade within a few yards of the 
palace, ^fhe terrified monarch found hTmself absolutely at the mercy 
of the League ; he ordertxl his soldiers to retreat, and sent Biron to 
beseccli the Duke of Guise to put a stoj^ to the oflusion of blood. 
The duke, anxious to gain credit for mcKleration,. made his a]>- 
l>earancc unanned in the streets, aptx'as(.*d as if by magic the 
raging multitmle, liberatcxi the l^vviss who w^ere blockade<l in the 
OiinoUeie des Innocens, restoretl their arms, and caused them, to- 
gether with tlie rc^st of their comrades, to be reconducted in safety 
to the Louvre. After such a manifestation of his strength Guise 
could afloixl to be generous ; he well knew that the court could no 
longer refuse to grant his demands, however exorbita-nt and humi- 
liating. He had scarcely retiirmid to his hotel when the queen- 
mother arrived to projose negotiations on the jiart of Hen^ 3 ^ The 
conditions dictated by Guise were those 'of a conqueror to ihe 
vanquished ; he required his own appointment as lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, with the entire direction of the war against the 
lluguenols ; all the great jnovincial governments fia* Jus relatives 
and chief friendsS ; the dismissal of Eixmioii and other loyal favourites ; 
an edict JeclaCring Ht'nry of Navan'e and his family incajiable of 
succeeding to the throne ; and the convocation of tne States-Gencral. 
Tliose c< aicessiotis would have amounted to a virtual alniication of 
the throne, Catherine, after consulting with the king, leturnexl to 
the duke next day, aiid'debated his proix>sitre)ns one by one at 
considia-able length, employing all hci powers of eloquence and 
[lersuasion to obtain easier terms, but in vain. Finding Guise 
inflexible, she secretly despatched a message to that efi’ect to the 
[xilacc ; upon which Henry, who liad made his prejiarations, instantly 
took horse with his immediate attendants, escajKid a few shots which 
were aimed at him from one of the city gates, reached Kambouillct 
tliat night, and continiwxi his flight next day to Chartres. 

§ 10. Although the victor of the Barricades had thus let slip a 
great opj-iortunity in neglecting to secm*e the jierson of the sovereign 
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be was nevertheless left master of the capital, and therefore in feet 
of the government. Great democratic changes followed ; the city 
magistrates were deposed, and replaced by the most devoted members 
of the League ; the new mimidpal council took possession of the 
Bastille, the OhAtelet, the Arsenal, Vincennes, and all th^ jxjsts of 
importance in the neighbourhood of Paris ; they publislied a rigorous 
proscription of the Huguenots and the Politiques ; tliey sent circu- 
lars to all the cliief towns of France, explaining and justifying the 
late movement, and urgfng the provinces to^support the good cause 
by sending approved delegates to consult with the leaders in Paris 
and adoi)ting general mejisures of co-o^jeration. 

1'he Duke of Guiee, however, while thus boldly seizing the reality 
of jx)wer, by no mfians ^designed, at all events for tlie present, to 
raise ojienly the standard of arfhed rebellion. He entered into com- 
munication with the fugitive monai*ch, and sent him a respectful 
deputation of the municipality of Paris, with renewed pi*c)posals of 
accommodation,* wliich varied very little from those offered after 
the day of tlie Barricades. Henry, after some hesitation, gave his 
assent to these conditions; and on the 19th of July the treaty 
between the court aud the League, called the Edict of U nion, was 
published at Rouen and Paris. Th# king named the Duke of 
Guise lieutenant-general of the kingdom, x>ledgtMl himself to use his 
utmost exe|;tions for the suppression of heresy, dismissed Bpcnion 
iruin Ills councils, restored the towns promised to the League by 
tlie treaty of Nemours, exacted a test of Catholicism from all holders 
of public employments, and cojivokcd the States-Gencral at Blois. 
Other honours and prefeAients was bestowed on the chief partizans 
of Llw League. But this reconciliation, extorted from Henry by the 
stern exigencies of the moment, was on his part profoundly insin- 
cere, and concedTcd purposes of implacable and deadly vengeance. 

The king, accompanied by the Duke of Guise, took up his resi- 
dence in tlie chateau of Blois in September, and the session of the 
States was opened at that place on the IGth of October. The dejiuties 
were exclusively Catholics, and for the most part strongly in the 
interest of the I^eaguc. The assembly soon displayed its violent, 
fiictious, intractable Spirit ; the king was forced to take an oath to 
observe and enforce the Edict of Union, and to renew tlie sentence 
of exclusion fiom the throne against the Bourbons. The Shites next 
demanded that all new taxes imposed since the year 1576 should 
be suppressed, and alt offices created within the same jxjriod abolished ; 
at the same time they obstinately refused to grant any fresh supfhies, 
aud voted the establishment of a judicial chamber, — in which three- 
fourths of the members were to be named by themselves,— to in- 
vestigate and control the financial administration. Henry, whose 
cofiei’s wore so completely exhausted that he was unable to defray 
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the current expenses of his household, yielded as a matter of neces- 
sity, but only obtained in return for his compliance a reluctant and 
niggardl}" sub.'^idy, quite inadequate to his requirements. 

§ 11. All these accumulated iusults and humiliations were imputed 
b}’ Ilenr5* to the Duke of Guise, whom he knew to bo omnipotent with 
1.1 uj States. The duke’s demeanour had become intolerably haughty 
and ovci bearing ; his friends were in a constant state of revolutionary 
ferment, watching their opportunity to supersede the king altogether, 
and usurp the supremVj authority for their'^^leader. The Duchess of 
IMuiitYHiiisier, sister of Guise, was in the habit of w^e^aring a pair of 
gulden scissors at her girdle, and openly proclaimed her jmrposc to 
jKirlonn the operation of tonsure on the last of the Valois, who was 
lhor(iUi>on to be consigned for life to a dungeon,'^ after the fashion of 
the eilete Merovingians. The king ^aw that matters had arrived 
at such a pass that either himself or his too powerful subject must 
succumb ami i>ei*is}i. lie knew that it was useless to attempt the 
ex])edient of a trial by Uw, since no court existed in tlu^ kingdom 
that would venture to convict the Duke of Guise. Extreme niea- 
sures, he argued, wore justified by extreme emergencies ; an evident 
and imniiiieiit danger is to be met by necessaiy acts of self-defence. 
After a severe cuutlict with himself, Henry resolved to em]>loy 
assassination as tlic surest means of ridding himsc'lf for ever of this 
arch-disturber of his peace. The execution ol' it was int.rusted to 
Loignac, first gentleman id' the royal cbuinber, with eight associates. 

Guise, meanwhile, received rej^Knited secret intimatious of the 
fat(i in prepaiation for him, but treated tlioin with lofty disdain. 
“ 'i’hey dare not ! ” he exclaimed ; and that circumstances 

liad brought him hi such a pitch of desjx'iation, that, even if lie 
saw death coming in at one of the vnndows, ho woidd not take the 
trouble to Icuive th(! room to escape liim. ' 

"idle king, intending to kei'p the festival of Christmas at Notre 
Dame do Cle'ry, bad apjHiinted ‘a council to be held before his 
(lexxirture on the 23id of December, at an early Lour in the moraing. 
Having posted the assassins in his antechamber, and distributed 
daggers to them with his own hands, Henry sent an officer to 
summon the Duke into His private cabinet, as ft' to confer with him 
apart before the council assembled. Guise, with strange infatuation, 
and maintaining unmoved coutidcnce, immediately obeyed. As he 
was in the act of raising the lajiestry whicli covered the door of the 
king’s chamber, one of the murderers seized hi^aim and stnick him 
a vkilent blow on the breast ; a smmd stabbed him in the back ; 
the rest threw themstdves upon him, and ])revcnted him from draw- 
ing his weapon. Such, however, was the vigour of his powerful 
frame, that he dragged his assailants across the room, disengaged 
himself from them, and, collecting all his strength, rushed desperately 
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tv^wards Loigiiac, tho chief of the band. Loignac pushed him slightly 
with has scabbard, and the duke, reeling backwards, fell headlong 
to the ground, and expired at the loot of the king’s bod. Henry 
now issued from an adjoining closet into which he had retired, 
satisfied himself that his enemy could no longer harm him, <Bnd w'as 
brutal enough to spurn the palpitating corpse with his foot, uttering 
wo]*ds of indecent triumph. Then descending to the ai^artments of 
the queen-mother, “ Madam,” he cried, “ congratulate me ; I am 
once more King of France, for this morniqg I have put to death 
tJjo King of Paris ! ” 

The Cardinal of Lorraine was aiTcsted tho same da}'^, and privately 
despatched in prison. Tlie Archbishop of Lyons, iirissac, La Cha- 
pello-Marteau, the Dukes of Nemours and Elha?ul‘, and other nc>ta- 
bilitics of the Lciiguo, "wenj als© axjprehendod and detained in close 
custody. The death of the queen-mother, wliich occurred within 
a few days afterwards, January 5, 1589, though at any other moment 
an event of uo. common imiiortance, was scarcely noticed in the 
midst of tho cousteniatiun excited by thf? murder of the Guises. 
This extraordinary personage, after jiresiding for near tliirty ycaia 
over the destinies of France, had outlived her political influence, and 
died an object ol general aversion and contempt. 

§ 113. Tile nc^vs of the catastrophe at Blois produced a terrible 
explosion of popular fury at Pans and among the Ijoaguers through- 
out tlic kingdom. The cajiital revolted forthwith ; the Sorbonne 
passed a decree i ('leasing all Frenchmen from their oath of alligiance 
to Henry 111'., and authorizing them to rise in arms against him ; 
a provisional govornmentf was axipointcd, and the Duke of Auinale, 
youj:\g(ir brother of Henry of Guise, was named to the chief command 
of Paris. ^J'he iiarliumcnt, after having been xiurged of sixty re- 
fi’actory members beaded by the Pre^bident de ilarlai, confirmed the 
decision of tho Sorbonne, jironounccd the king dcjioscd from the 
tlirone, and adhered to the rovMiitkmary govennnent.* Henry was 
at tlie same time eifcummunicatcd by the Poiie for having murdered 
one of tiic princes of tho Church. The insuiTcction spread rapidly 
into the jirovinces. The Duke of Mayenne, next brother of the 
murdered Guise, onttfred Paris on the 12 th of Febmary, 1589, and 
was saluted with enthusiastic acclamations as supreme chief of the 
Catholic confedemey ; the now government was now definitely con- 
stituted under his presidency at a vast assembly of nobles and mili- 
tary and civil authdMties held at the Hotel do Ville. 

§ 13. The king was dismayed and confounded by this formidable 
outburst of the tempest which his crime had provoked. Gradually 
recovering his courtige, he removed from Blois to Tours, where alter 
oome delay the royalist nobility rallied round hinii and he w'as joined 
by two thousand men under the Duke of Epemon. A renewal of 
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civil war was unavoidable and imminent. Henry’s means of defence 
were miserably scanty ; the Leaguers rudely repulsed all his proposals 
of accommodation ; and the only resonroo remaining to him was to 
effect a coalition with the opposite party, and throw himself into the 
arms of Henry of Navarro and the Huguenots. This singular alliance 
was concluded in April 1589 ; Henry of Navarre had an interview 
witli the king, and engaged to unite his forces with the royalists 
for the defence of the monarchy against the rebel League. An ad- 
mirable manifesto, dra^vn up in his name by l’)uplossis-Momay, was 
immetliately issued, in which Henry assumed the tone of a mediator 
between the king, the States-Gencral, and the League, and made an 
earnest and jTowerful a])yxjal to the moderate moirnbers of all parties 
to bury their differences, and associate for the safety of the state and 
the redress of national evils. 

This junction betwet'ii the court and the Protestants materially 
changed tlie situation of jxirties and tlie aspect of affairs. It was 
now the Catholic LeagiiO that represented the cause of democracy 
and rev olu lion, while the Huguenots gathered round the standard 
of legitimate authority, loyalty, and order. The king was thus 
enabled to o])on the campaign in great force, and with fair prospect 
of suca'ss. The two kings m,adc a combined movement towards the 
cajatal, driving the Leaguers before them. Crossing the Seine on the 
30tli of July, Henry TIL cstablislud his head-quarters at St. Cloud, 
while the King of Navarre And the Huguenots encamped at Meudon. 

§ 1 4. Paris was in a state of trepidation ; for the Duke of Mayciino 
Jiad but eight thousand men to opjwsc to these overpowering numbers. 
It was well known that, if the city wefo taken, the king would 
avenge himself without mercy upon those who had so ignominipusly 
exjielled him from his palace the year helbre, and who had since 
oix'iily rebelled against his crown. Tlie Duchess of Montjiiensier, 
a woman of masculine energy and resolution, spared no pains to 
inflame to the utmost the angry jiassions of the multitude against 
the tyrant who had shod her brother’s blood; and among other 
expedients, strong appeals wore made to the fanaticism of the priest- 
hov>i and religious orders, to whom Henry was now sjxKjially odious, 
as an (nitciist from the Church and the confederate of heretics. A 
young aud ignorant Dominican monk, named Jacques Clement, 
was artfully iirevailed u|>on to regard tlie murder of the king under 
such circumslances as not only a lawful but a highly meritorioiia 
enterprise. He resolved to accomplish it, amVjircpared himself for 
the*' deed by fasting, the sneramenfs, and prayer. Paris was to be 
assaulteti by the combined amiies on the 2ud of August. On the 
3Jst of July, Jacques Clement, having procured a pacs fi*om a 
royalist x>risoner, and a forged letter of nx;ummendation to the king, 
procecxltxi to the outposts of the royal army at St. Cloud, and next 
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morning was conducted by an officer to the king’s quarters. On 
entering Henry’s presence he stated that he was charged witli a com- 
munication of grave importance, which could only be made to his 
Majesty in private. The king; without suspicion, directed tl>e attend- 
ants to retire ; and while he was engaged in reading the paper presented 
to him, the monk suddenly drew a knife from his sleeve and plunged 
it into his alxiomen. The king drew the weapon from the wound 
and struck Clement on, the face, crying out^“0 the wicked monk, 
he has slain me I ” upon which the guards nished in and despatched 
the wretched assassin on the spot with their halberds. The king’s 
wound was not at first considered mortal ; nevertheless he summoned 
Henry of Navarre, acknowledged liim as the lawful successor to the 
throne, and caused the iJoblca to take the oath of homage in his 
presence. Towards midnight fatal symptoms j>resented themselves, 
and the king, having pardoned the autliors of his death and received 
the viaticum, breathed his last between two and tliree o’clock in the 
morning of the 2nd of August, 1589. 

Such was the tragic and miserable termination of the royal 
dynasty of Valois, w^hich had given thirtmi sovereigns to France, 
and had filled the throne dui*ing a^i>eriwl of two hundred and 
sixty-one years* 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AUTHORITIES. 

The ^at oriffinal authority for the 
latter half of the ^th oentiiry and the 
commencement of the 1 7 th Ir the 
ioria eui Temporis of Jacques AuguUe 
de T%ou, or Jliuanmy one of the presit 
dents in inortier of thg Parliament of 
Paris. The orig-inal is in Latin, C vols. 
folio ; there is a French translation, 
8 voIb, quarto. This work eommenccB 
with the year 1545, agd is carried 
down to 1607. The first book consists 
of an admirable review of the previous 
history of France and of Europe, On 
account of certain passages the ten- 
dency of which was considered inju- 
rious to the Church of R^ne, this noble 
work was in 1609 inserted in the Indei 
Expwrgatorim, The author died at 
Paris in 1617. 

Another Tiontemportfry work of au- 


thority for this peritKl is that of Davila, 
the Italian Secretary of Queen Catherine 
de’ Medici. His History of the Civil 
Wars in France, composed" in Italian, 
extends from the death of Henry II. in 
1559 to the Peace of Vervins in 1598. 
{ Davila shows an eviddlit bias of par- 
tiality towards the French court ; but 
his preat care and exactness in appre- 
j elating the character and motives of 
i the various leaders and factions of the 
time remipr his work one of indispen- 
sable value and interest. 

The contemporary Memoires are very 
numerous ; among’ them may be men- 
tioned those of Vielleville, Marguenta 
de Valois, Marshal Tavannes, and Du- 
pleesis-Mornay. 

The History of his oum 7\mc by the 
Huguenot Theodore Ayrippa d'Aiihigne, 
also deserves to bo mentioned. 
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Genealogical Taijle of the House of Bourbon. 


Robert, count of Clermont = Beatrice, heiress of Bourbon, 1272. 
younger son of St. Louis. { 


Louis, duke of Bourbon, ob. 1341. 

J 


Peter, duke of Bourbon, James, count de la Marche, 

ancestor of the Coust^ible | a- 

Charles, duke ot Bourbon. John, count de la MarchG=Catherlne, heiress of VeiidOme 

I 

Louis, count of Venddme, ob. 1447. 

•John, count of VciHlOme, ob. 1477. 


Francis, count of VeiidOrne. Louis prince of liS Koclic-sur-Yon 

1 = lionisa, C(»urilew.s of Montponhior, 
Tins branch beoanio extinct ]6y«. 

Charles, first duke of Vendfime. 

Antoine, duke of VendSme = Jeanne d’Albiet, queen of Navarre, ob. 1572. 

IIf.xtiy JV. king of Franco and Navarre. 15H9-1610. 

=: 1. Marguerite de Valois, d. of Henry 11, 

2. Mary de' Medici. 


lyjuis XI (l. king, 
Ibl0-lb43 4= Anne 
of Austria, rt. cf 
Philip HI. of Spain. 


Gaston, duke of Elizabeth 
Orleans, Philip IV. 

ob. lOCO. of Spam, 
ob. 1014. 


Christ, lana 
te=duke of 
Savoy, 
ob. I6G3. 


Henrietta Marl 
—Charles 1. 
of England, 
ob. 1669 


Louis XIV king, 1643-1715 
Maria Theresa, d ol 
J'hilip IV. of Spain. 


Philip, duke of Orleans 
{foimdei ot thq.i>ranch of Bourbon-OrleansA. 
ob. 1701 


Ijouh, the daupniu, ob. 1711 = Mary Anne Christine Victotre of Bavaria. 


Louis, duke of Burgundy, Philip V of Spain, 

ob. I7l2 -= Mary Adelaide 
of Savey. 

Ia'iuis XV. king, 1716-1774 =s: Mary Leezynska of Poland. 

I 


Louis, the Danpldn, ob 1765. 


ro* j 

Chorlei Duke of Berry, 
ob. 1714. 


Six daughters. 


lAJDTS XVI. 
king, 1771-1793 
— I\larle Antoinette 
of Austria. 


Ijouis Stanislas Xavier, Charles l^nlip Three 
count of T’r<ivonce, count of Artois, daugliteis 

aftens’ards 1a>ui.s XVIH. afterwards Chablfjs X. 
king, l8ll-lM2t. king, 1824-1830. ob 1836. 


Maria Theresa T/)ui8 XVI 1, IjOUIs, duke of Charles Ferdinand, duke of 
Lonis, duke never reigned, AngouISnie Berry, afisasslnatcd, Feb. 1820 
of Angouidme. c»b. 1795. Maria Tlicreqa, , 

daughter ot Louis XV' I. 


Henry, duke of B-jrdenux, 1x)uisa. 

comte de Chambord--“ Henry V.” duchess of Parma, 

ob. 




CluLeau oi Pan bclore lb30, bUili-i'latc ol llciny IV. 


BOOK Yl. 

THE ABSOLUTE MONAriCIIY. 

FKOM TDjr ACCESSION OF HEN 11 Y IV. TO THE rvEV(H.UTION, 

A.D. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE HOUSE BOUHIJON. HENKV IV, A.D. 1580-1010. 

§ 1. Henry of ^aA’‘an■e recopii.sed .is by the nobles. § 2. Homy in 
Nonnandy; battle of Arqties; attac-k upon Pans by the loyalists. § 3. 
Battle of Irry; bl^.'kade of Pans ; Puiis relieved bv the Duke of Parma. 
§ 4. Suppression of the siesie ; roinbat, of Aumalc; the Duke of Pt^*ma lu 
Norinancly. § 5. Meeting of the vStaU-h-Ceneral , conferonc'' nt Suresnes ; 
§ 6. ^feavntatioii of Heiiiy IV. ; the Icing enters Pans. § 7. War witti 
Spain; battle of Foiiiaino-Fnin^aise ; treaty of Folembray; dissolution of 
the League. § 8. The Spanianls seize Amiens; it is lecaptured by the 
king. § 9. Peace of Vemns; Edict of Nantes, § 10. Internal state ot 
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France; finaDdal administration of SuUy. § 11. Gabriclle d'Esti'eee ; 
divorce of the king ; his marriage with Mary de* Medici ; Henriette d’En- 
tragues. § 12. Inti igues of the Duke of Savoy ; treason and execution of 
Marshal Biron. § 13. Henry's project of a confederacy of European states. 
§ 14. Succession of the Duchy of Cleves ; treaty of Halle ; Henry prepares 
for war with Austria; the Pi-incess of Cond^. § 15. Coronation of Mary 
de’ Medici ; assassination of Henry JV, ; his character. 

§ 1. The news of the assassination was received with an extravagant 
burst of rejoicing in thc\)csieged capital. Tfie Duchesses of Nemoura 
and Montpensicr paraded the streets in triumph ; Jacques Clement, 
was celebrated as a martyr and invoked as a saint ; the Leeguers 
exulted and congratulated each other, as if the flhal success of their 
cause were already achieved. The Guisea, however, although the 
course of events seemed now to have placed the crown within their 
reach hesitated to hike advantage of the opportunity. The Duke of 
Mayenne was much inferior in genius and daring to his elder brother, 
and shrunk from causing a di^dsion of his party He proclaimed tlie 
Cardinal of Bourbon (then a prisonei at Tours) king, by the tith) of 
Charles X., and contented himself with the appointment of “ Lieu- 
tenant-general of the State and Grown of France.’* 

In the camp of St. Cloud •chc confusion and j^rplcxity were at 
first extreme. The Catholic nobles, notwithstanding their recent 
engagement, showed a strong disinclination to accept Hie succes- 
sion of the Huguenot Henry of Bourbon ; they held a meeting, and 
placed before him in plain tomis the alternative of remaining simxjly 
King of Navarre if he iDersisted in his ^eresy, or of embraging 
Catholicism and bcjcoming King of France. Henry remonstrated 
with dignity against this rude treatment, and pointed out that such a 
sudden change of jirofession could only be exx)ectcd from a man with 
no fixed belief at all. At the same time he declared hmiself ready to 
submit to the ^instruction of a nationjil Council, and to give all neces- 
sary guarantees for the security of the Catholic religion. After some 
farther discussion, it was agreed to recognise him on these terms ; and 
on the 4th of August Heni'y signed, as King of Fmnce and Navarre, 
a solemn declaration by Y^hich he bo\md himself to maintain the 
Catljolic faith and the jiropcrty and rights of tlie Church, to summon 
within six months a lawful national Council and abide by its decisions, 
and to ydaco in the hands of the Catholics all towns and fortresses, 
except those which had been assigned to the Prototauts by the last 
treaty. ^I'his document was siibscribi^l by the chief personages of the 
late court, including the Dukes of Conti, Loiiguevillc, and Mont- 
fioDsier, and Marshals Biron and d’Aumont. There were, however, 
some important exceptions. The arrogant Eiiemon refused liis con- 
currence, and retired, witli seven thousand men, to his govemment 
of Saintonge. The stem Huguenots of I’oitou and Gascony, headed 
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by La Tr^moiiille Duke of Thouars, also took their departure from St. 
Cloud, announcing that they could no longer serve a prince who had 
entered into an engagement to protect idolatry. In the course of a 
few days the royalist army had dwindled to half its former ^numbers. 
Henry had neither money nor militiiry stores ; and it was evidently 
impossible for him to prosecute the si^ge of Paris with any reasonable 
hope of success. Under these circumstances he had thoughts of 
returning into the soutl^ or, art all events, of retreating beyond the 
Loire. One of his most faithful friends, ttje historian d*Aubigne, 
•firmly opposed this project ; and Henry, fortunately for liis interests, 
yielded to his representations, and decided on remaining in the north. 
It was this detenni^ation, in all prohahility, that placed him eventu- 
ally in secure possession t)f hiji throne. 

§ 2. Breaking up from St. Cloud on the 8th of August, Henry 
directed his inarch uix)n Normandy. The fii’st omen in his favour 
was the spontaneous adhesion of the govei'nor of I)iep])c, who i)laced 
the town in his hands ; this was an imix)rtant ^ccpiisition, as Queen 
Elizabeth had promised to succour him with men and money, and the 
possession of Dieppe enabled him to secure his conimimi cat ions Avith 
England. Caen next declared for the Bourbon caus(' ; and Henry, 
having formod*a camp near Rouen, was i^rcparing to besiege that city, 
when ho received intelligence that Mayenne had taken tlie field against 
him with fhe main army of the Tjcaguc, which had been largely re- 
inforced, and amounted to near thirty thousand men. The general 
of the League was in the highest confidence, and had public! boasted 
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that ho would soon bring back the B^arnois ** a prisoner to Paris. 
Henrj’-, on his approach, retreated from Rouen towai'd the coast, 
and fortitied himself in a strong x)osition at the village of Arques, 
about five miles from Diej)po. Hero the royalist army sustained and 
repulsed, *b(3 tween the 13th and 28 th of September, a series of vigorous 
attacks from the immensely superior force of Mayenne, who, greatly 
discouraged by the defeat, jinlged it prudent to retire. 

In his present critical situation, thia first and brilliant success was 
of considerable advantage to the king. Such was the confidence it 
inspired in his good fortune, that witliin a month he found himself at- 
the head of more than tvveuty thousand men. He now executed a 
bold and rajud movement ui)on Paris, gained ilfree marches on his 
opponent Mayenne, and on the 31st of tVtobeV suddenly attacked 
and carried all the suburbs of the capital on the left hank of the 
Seine, his soldiers shouting, ‘‘ Remember St. Bariliolomew ! ” as 
they out down tlie afifrigliled citizens by hundreds in the streets. 
Maj^enno however arrived soon afterwards with his amiy ; the 
l^arisians recovered Confidence, and jmt thi^msel^ es in a posture of 
resolute defence. Henry therefore, having gratified his troops by 
three days of pillage, retreated southwards, and took up his quarters 
at Tours, which city, as the S(At of tlie royalist parliament, became 
for the time his capital. 

The s])irit, vigour, and ability dis]>laycd by tlie Icing m this cam- 
paign contributed greatly to advance him in popular oiiinion and 
general esteem. His title was now recognised in the greater part of 
Nonnand}^ Brittany, Touraine, Poikou, ^^lintonge, and Cxascouy ; 
he had powerful adherents in Dauphind, Provence, and Languedoc ; 
he was in regular diplomatic (x^mmunication with all tlie Protestant 
courts, and even with some of the Italian states ; th^ Poi>e himself, 
Sixtus V., exiJiessed himself favourable to his claim. He profited 
too by the dissensions which soon br^ke^oiit among his adversaries. 
Philip II. advanced pretensions to the throne .on behalf of his 
daughter the Infanta Clara Eugenia, as niece and nearest relative of 
the late king : the Dukes of Ijorraine and Savoy made similar claims ; 
the former in right of his wife, a sister of Henry 111.; the latter 
as son of the Princess Marguerite, daughter cf Irancis I. Tlie em- 
barrassments of Maj^enne were grc-atly a^iginented by the factious 
cabals of the Seize and the Council of the U iiion, w^hose views were 
anti-monarchical and ivimblican. 

§ 3. In Januar 3 ’’, 1590, Hcnry^ was/igain in the field, and, having 
reduedQ several places in Maine and I^ower Normandy, advanced 
towards Paris ; in the last days of February he ^laid sieg§ to the 
town of Broux. Mayenne, who had just rec4?ived a strong reinforce- 
ment from the Duke of Parma, marched hastily from Paris to relieve 
it ; on his approach the ro 3 xilists made a movement a few miles 
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northwards, and on the 10th of March took up an excellent position 
on the plain of St. Andr^, botwoon Nonancourt and Ivey. Henry 
disposed his army, which numbered eight thousand infantry and 
three thousand cavalry, in seven battalions, commanded by himself, 
d’Aumont, Montpensier, and other able ofBcers ; one corps was in 
reserve under Marshal Biron. “ My friends,” cried the monarch 
joyously, as he fastened on his helmet, “ yonder is the enemy, here 
is your king ; and Gk>d is on our side. If you should lose your 
standards, rally round my white x>lume ; you will always find it in 
the path of honour and of victory 1 ” The Leaguers, whose force 
amounted to sixteen thousand men, advanced to the attack at ten 
in the morning ‘on the 14tli of March. Tlie combat was terrible, 
ljut brief; in less than wo hours the whole army of Maycnne was 
in utter disorder, and flying ui all directions. The Count ol Egmont, 
who commanded the auxiliaries, was slain ; the German 

reiters 'were overthrown and cut to pieces, the royalists refusing 
them quarter*; five jiicices of cannon, and no less than a hundrtxl 
standards, were the tropliies of the victors. 'J^e fugilives wore pur- 
sued as far as Mantes, which town, opening its gates, saved tlie 
general of tlic League hum being taken prisoner. 

The victory of Ivry, one of the^most complete and glorious on 
record, raised the fame of Henry of Bourbon to the highest pilch, 
and he was celebrated on all sides as a hero. The road to Paris now 
lay ojien to him j and it is highly probable that, had he marched at 
once upon the capital, the League, under the pressure of the recent 
disaster, would have Jxsen forced to surrender at a single blow. 
But Henry’s advance W'as delayed by various obstacles, lie spent 
a Tortiiight in reducing the to'wns of Vernon and Mantes ; several 
weeks morejv^ero occui>ied in gaining possession of Corheil, Melun, 
Lagny, and other places commanding the approaches to Pans ; and 
meanwhile the Lor4guera recovered from their panic, and thirty 
thousand voluntgsrs enrolled themselves under the l^ukeof Nemours 
for the defence of the city. On the 7th of May tlie royalists at 
length drew up in order of battle between the faubourgs St. 
Martin and St. Aptoine ; and a rigoroiya blockade w^as established, 
which alter a time reduced the Parisians to the last extremity ol 
privation and suffering. The deatli of the King-cardmal of Bourbon, 
which occurred at this moment, made little change in the aituation 
of affairs, except to enhance, if possible, the enthusiastic courage 
and devotion of t£e Leaguers* in tlie defence of Paris. On the 24th 
of July the royal army, which now numl)cred at least twciity-five 
thousand men, jnade a general assault on tho suburbs on both banks 
of the Seine ; it was successful on all points ; and since both the 
garrison and the population were in a deplorable condition of distriiss 
from the ravages of famine, the fall of the capital now seemed 
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aliTiOBt inevitable. But in these desperate circumstances the Pansians 
were at length succoured by the Spaniards under the Duke of Parma, 
who by the urgent commands of Philip marched from the Nether- 
lands to their relief. The duke reached Meaux with fourteen 
thousand men on the 23rd of August ; and Henry, not venturing to 
await the attack of so distinguished a commander in his lines before 
l*aris, raised the siege on the 30th, and took post with his whole 
force in the plain of Chelles, intending there to give battle. The 
Duke of Parma, however, was too consummate a tactician to be 
forced to fight against his will. He took up his position in front of 
on the 6th of September, by an admirable stratagem, 
can'ied that place by storm under tlie very eyes of the royalists, 
thereby securing the command of the riven> Marne, and the means 
of sending supplies to the famished ctipital. A numerous flotilla 
of boats was instantly despatched thither, conveying soldiers and 
abundant iirovisions. The king, completely foiled hy the superior 
skill and science of his adversary, was now under the necessity of 
abandoning the field f he distributed his trooi)8 in various garrisons, 
and retired, humbled and discouragexi, to Compiegne, with only a 
small corps for his personal protection. The Dukes of Mayenne and 
l*arma entered Paris on the 18tii of September. . 

§ 4. Thus the great results which might have been expected from 
the victory of Ivry were wrested from the hands of H«nry ; the 
struggle was jirolongcd, and its final issue became more and more 
uncertain. Universal confusion and anarchy prevailed throughout 
the country. Violent discord broke oat between the faction of the 
Scuze and the Duke of Mayenne. The Seize arrested Brisson, first 
president of the jmrliameiit, together with two other magistrafos, 
and had them executed at the Chfitelet ; they nominated a council 
of ten persons to take mciisures necessary for the saicty of the state, 
and negotiated with Philip of Spain, with the view of settling the 
crown on the Infanta, who was to he united in marriage with the 
young Duke of Guise. MayenUo behaved with firmness and vigour, 
and succeeded in quelUng the sedition ; he put to death, without 
ti-ial, four of the most dapgerous meml>ers of tj^io Seize, and thus 
destroyed the ix)wcr of that tyrannical lx)dy, which never after- 
wards recovered its influence at Paris. Mayenne replaced them by 
functionaries sworn to respect his own authority until the logitimato 
ehxstion of a king, and outward order wa^ at length re-established 
in the capital ; but the mass of iJie ]»H*ople, thus Violently deprived 
of their favourite loaders, begaq to murmur at the continuance of 
civil war, chafed under the yoke of the League, and showed them- 
selves disi^oaed to a compromise which might be the means of re- 
storing XMiace to their distracted country. 

In tlie mean time the royalists, with the assistance of seven thou- 
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sand English troops under the Earl of Essex, maintained the war 
with unabated sphit, and in November, 1591, invested the city ot 
Rouen. The Duke of Parma once more led a Spanish army to the 
succour of the Leaguers ; on his approach Ilcnry left Biron to press 
the siege of Rouen, and marched to meet him in Picardy. ' A sharp 
skirmish took place at Aumale on the 5th of February, 1592, in 
which the king, rashly charging a column of the enemy, was 
surrounded, wounded, and ran imminent risk of being captured or 
slain. Rouen was al)iy defended by th<^ governor, Villais, wdio 
successfully assailed Biron in his lines, inflicting immense loss ; 
the Spaniards came up on the 21st of Apj*il, ujxju which the siege 
was immeiliately, raised. Ilcnry, having with marvellous activity 
rallied his fomea to. the amount of twenty thousand, advanced on the 
25th and ottered battle fo Pa^ma : but the latter, who was suffering 
from a severe waiund, resolved to elude an engagement. During 
the night of the 9th of May he contrived with extraordinary skill to 
pass his whole army across the Seine, with scarcely the loss of a 
man, and without sacrificing a single cannon. Henry, much irritated 
at being thus a second time outgeneralled, followed hotly in pursuit ; 
but the duke efiected his retreat in safety along the loft bank of the 
river, reached St. Cloud in four dajjs, and regained the frontier of 
the NethcrlaAds at Arras. Here this illuslrious general soon after- 
wards died, either of Iris wounds, or, as it was freely asswrted, from 
poison. 

{ 5. The various contending parties were now growing alike weary 
of tliis calamitous and at the same time indecisive s trite : and anxious 
ddSires were exiiresscd ^n all aides for the meeting of the States- 
Gepcral, as the most hopeful exjxidient for solving the questions 
at issue, and devising a remedy for the intestine maladies which 
were destro\’w;g France. The States were accordingly convoked by 
Mayenno, and met at the Louvre on the 26th of January, 1593. 
Had the Leaguers heen unaiumous in their view s, thcfi'e is no doubt 
that they might *at this juncture have placed upon the throne a 
sovereign of their own choice, and that Henry of Bourbon would 
have been finally excluded. But their councils were divided and 
distracted by confUbting intrigues. Mayl^nne, w'hoso influence had 
been preponderant in the elections, fully hoped that the clioice of 
the assembly would fall iq)on himself ; a strong section favoured 
the nomination of the young Duke of Guise ; while Pliilip of Spain 
employed all his ^energy and skill, backed by tlie vast means of 
persuasion at his command, fo procure a majority of votes for his 
daughter the Infanta. Tlie violent rivalry of these parties oixined 
the wscy for a conference between the royalists and the moderate 
Leaguers at Suresnes ; in which, though nothing decisive was 
arranged, Henry allowed it clearly to appear that he was prepared 
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to make the sacrifice of his religion to the necessitiea of the state 
and the miseries of his country. 

§ 6. Henry had now fully made up his mind to the imjxirtant 
measure — the “ jierilous lea]V’ os he expressed it to his mistress 
Gabrielle ti'KstreiiS — which he saw to be indispensably nccessarj’^ to 
the peaceable recognition of his riglits. A conference took place 
at Mantes on the 23rd of July; and after a deliberation of five 
hours the king declared himself |X)rfectly satisfied of the tmth of the 
Catholic religion. Two .days later he proceeded to St. Denis, where 
he was m(3t at the door of the church by Die Archbishop of Bourges, 
with seven other prelates. Falling on bis knees, Henry solemnly 
abjured his Oalvinistic errors, and made profession of the Catholic, 
Ivoman, and Apostolic faith ; upon which the rrchbisliop absolved 
him provisionally, and restored him to the communion of the Church. 
The proetjssion then entered the minster, where high mass and Te 
Doum were celebrated in the presence of the court, tlie royalist 
magistrates and officers, and an immenac concourse of citizens, who 
testified their joy bys^loud and repeated acclamations. 

The reconciliation of Henry IV. with the Church of Borne, what- 
evcT may be llioiight of it in a moral and religious point of view, 
was unquestionably an act the highest political wis»lom, and 
delivered France from a state of domestic anarchy which threatened 
it with the loss of indeiiendencc and utter ruin. It was a mortal 
blow to the LeagU(', which now became disorganised, and rapidly 
lost its influence throughout the lungiiom. Q'lic chief provincial 
towns, an<l the great mass of the x>opnlation, at once declare^l their 
adhesion to Henry ; a tiuc(5 was x>rocfaimed; and the ci\ il war A'-as 
generally considered at an end. Great numbers even of the Hugue- 
nots approved, on patriotic grounds, the steji which the king had 
taken. Some, however, of those who hml hitherto beerr;i'iost ztjakmsly 
at tached to him now disajipeared from court and retired into private 
life ; among these was the able and cxcelknt Duplessis-Mornay. 

It was not \\'ithout considerable difficulty that Henry obtained 
jiossessiou of the capital. The Duke of Mayenne clung to power 
with stubbiH-n tenacity ; he lalx>ured, for merely selfish ends, to pre- 
vent the conclusion of p6ace ; and by means of the Spanish garri- 
son under the Duke of Feria, and a few violent and impracticable 
members of the League, ho still maintained the chief authority in 
Pans. The Count d(3 Brissac, — the same who had so ably seconded 
the Duke of Guise on the day of the Barricades, was now appointed 
goi^omor of the city ; and Mayenne fbok his departure for frissons, 
where lie hoj>ed to find some auxiliary troops from the Low Countries. 
Meanwhile the king, having celebrated bis coronatiovi in the cathedral 
of Chartres, once more advanced towai'ds Paris ; and Brissac, gained 
over by the jiromise of various high preferments and a splendid 
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pension» entered into an engagement by which the capital was to bo 
surrendered into the hands of the royalists. The governor dismibsed, 
under different pretexts, certain regiments which were devoted to 
the League; and at four in the morning of the 22nd March, 1594, 
Henry entered Paris by the Porte Neuve at the head of five thousand 
chosen troops, who rapidly and silently took possession of all the 
ixists commanding the city, without encountering any serious oppo- 
sition. The king repaired to Notre Dame, where he was received 
by the clergy ; the bolls of the cathedraj iiealed forth a joyous 
welcome ; and the iKjpulace, who at first had looked on in mute 
surprise, at length 5delded to the impulse of generous emotion, and 
filled the air with prolonged shouts of" Vive lo Koi ! 'ITio Spanish 
garrison laid down •their arms, and were permitted to evacuate the 
city with the honours of war. llciiiy esUihlished liimsolf in all 
security at the Louvre ; and being now master of Paris, felt liimself 
in reality, wluit he had so long been only in name, King oi France. 
The forliearanoe, generosity, and magnanimity of his Ixjhaviour in 
this hour of triumidT exliibit bis character in oxtremcly favourable 
and engaging colours. 

The submission of Paris w'as soon followed by that of the pro- 
vinces. A few months later the youi^ Duke of Guise, urged by the 
advice of his*mothcv, and even of his aunt the Duchess of Mont- 
Iieusicr, accx^ptxd the king’s overtures of reconciliation, ceded to 
him various towns which belonged to Lis domains, and received in 
return the government of Provence, with a pension of 24,000 livres. 
The Duke of Lorraine was gained over in like manner by a grant of 
th# towns of Toni and*Vcrdun, and a payment ol nine hundred 
thoysand crowns. Henry is said to have ex|x;jjded no less tlian 
tliirty millions in thus purcha.sing the allegiance of the great nobles, 
and recovcriiift the scattered portions of his royal heritage. 

§ 7. The king, in projxirtiou as he became firmly seated on the 
throne, felt the necessity of bringing to a decisive isstie his quarrel 
with Philip of Spatn, whom he justly regarded as the main author 
of all his diificuUjes and troubles, and of the war which ior near 
tliirty years had devastated France. The feelings of personal re- 
sentment which ui^ed Henry to this m(?asuro were hcigli toned at 
this moment hy a daring attempt made up^n his life by a young 
Jesuit named Chastel, 'who wounded him on the mouth with a 
dagger as he re-cntcretl Paris from Amiens, I'his crime -was im- 
puted, with or without reason, to the instigation of the King oi 
Spain ; it funiishod ground for an excmiilary chastisement the 
order of the Jesuits, who were sentenced to banishment from the 
kingdom within fifteen days by a decree of the parliament of Paris. 
Hemy published liis formal declaration of war against &5pain on the 
17th of January, 1595 ; and his troops proceeded to invade Fmncho- 
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Comt^, part of the territories of Philip. The royaliste were here 
once more opix>sed by Mayonne, the obstinate lieutenant-general of 
the licagiie, who was soon joined by Velasco, Constable of Oastille, 
with ten tliousand men. An encounter took place at Fontaine- 
Fran<?aijfe on the 6th of June, 1595, in which the king, with his 
characteristic impetuosity and rashness, attacked three thousand of 
tiie enemy with a mere handful of cavalry, repulsed and routed 
them. This success enabled Henry to overrim the whole of Franche- 
Comte, and led to negotiations with Mayennfe, who agreed to acknow- 
ledge the king’s title as soon as he should receive absolution from the. 
Pope. The Spiniards, however, comi)ensated for their reverses in 
Burgundy hy several bhlliant exploits in Picard^. Henry hurried 
from Lyons to the north, but Cambrai had already fallen before he 
ari'ived. At this moment, when his affairs seemed again to be taking 
an unfavourable turn, the king most opi)ortuncly received intelligence 
that roix3 Clement Vill- had pronounced the long-delayed absolution, 
and acknowledged him in due form as sovereign of Franco. The 
immediate consequence of tliis event %vas the submission and recon- 
ciliation of the Duke of Mayeune, and the final dissolution of the 
League. By a treaty signed at Folembray in January, 1596, the 
king made over to Mayonne three cautionary towns to be held for six 
years, granted a complete amnesty for the i)<T^t, paicl all his debts 
contracted during the war, and conferred on himself and his son 
offices of the highest tmst. The Duke of Joyeuse was includcjd in 
this treaty, and was named Marshal and Govcnior of Languedoc. 
Almost at the same moment the city of Marseilles surrendered to the 
Duke of Guise ; this produced the pacifleation of Provence; and the 
haughty EiKjrnon, who had commanded in those parts for the League, 
now made his submission to the royal authority. 

§8. The war with Sx>am meanwhile am tinned, arfvC*^ taxed to the 
utmost the energies and resources of the king. The Archduke 
Albert, Governor of the Netherlands, i&iarchcd rapidly to Calais, in- 
vested that forticss, which wiuj feebly garrisoned and ill-provisioned, 
and compelled it to capitulate on the 24th of April, 1596, This 
disaster was followed by the fall of Ardros, which was treacherously 
surrendered to the Spaniards hy the governor and the Archduke 
then retreated unmolested to the Low Countries, for Henry’s army 
was (ixhaiisted, and his linances reduced to the lowest ebb. Early in 
the next year the enemy inflicted a still more serious blow by the 
sudden capture of the important city of Amie'.^s. Some Spanish 
soldiers, disguised as peasants, entered one of the gates while the 
inhabitants wei*e at mass, over}X)wered the guard, and admitted 
four thousand of their cornices under Portocarrei'o, the gofemor of 
I>oullens. Henry was in amstemation ; but quickly recovering him- 
Holf, exclaimed, “ My friends, I have long enougli played the King 
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of France, it is high time for me to play the King of Navaire ! He 
instantly set out with Biron and five thousand men for Amiens, 
having committed the task of collecting and equipping the main 
anny to Maximilian de Bethune, Baron of Rosny, afterwards the 
illustrious Duke of Sully. Rosny, by dint of extraordinary' exertion, 
Uiot, and jjerseverance, assembled twenty-eight thousand men, in- 
cluding a contingent furnished by England ; and the si^ of Amiens 
commonccKl. The garrison held out gallantly for five months, 
during which time the archduke made seve^p,! unsuccessful attempts 
to succour them ; the city was com]>letely blockaded by the PVench 
lines ; and the Spaniards, despairing of relief, at length capitulated 
on the 2&th of Seprfiember. 

§ 9. The recaptm-e of^ Amiens was the last oiwation of the war. 
Philip IJ. was now sinking under the weight of years and disease. 
He had exixjiided enormous revenues in maintaining a lengthened 
straggle from which he had reaf)ed little or nopennanent advantage ; 
and lie was anxious to effect a pacification before his dominions 
should pass into the hands of his inexperienced successor. Henry, 
whose state of embarrassment was extreme, longed equally for 
an accommodation ; the Pope j^roffered bis mediation to the two 
monarch 8, and a congress met at Ve*vins, in the beginning of the 
year 1598, to* arrange the conditions of peace. I'hc only paitics 
adverse to^an agreement were the United Provinces of Holland 
and the Queen of England, Henry, it seems, had bound himself 
never to make peace with Philip witliout Elizabeth’s consimt ; this 
engagement he now violated,^ alleging that repose was absolutely' 
recfliirod for the interest^and security of France. The negotiations 
accqrdiugly proceeded between France and Spain, the other powers 
refusing to take part. Philip surrendered Calais, Ardres, Doullcns, 
Ic Catelot, Ofed all liis conquests except the citadel of Cambrai. 
Henry restored the county of Charolais ; and ujion all other ixiints 
the ari’angement conformed to the provisions of the treaty of Cfttcau- 
Cambresis in 1559T Such were the terms of the definitive peace of 
Vervins, signed on the 2tid of May, 1598. 

A few days earlier (April 15, 1698) Henry IV. had subscriboti a 
document even meffe memorable and in’ljiortant — the Edict op 
Nantes. Hinoe the king’s conversion tlie Huguenots had had consi- 
derable reason to comiilain of being treated with injustice, ingratitude, 
and neglect. Appointments and rewards had been lavished on their 
opponents, while tfcey themselves had not only declined greatly in 
ix)liticai influciiico, but had re^K?atedly suffered by the partial and 
rigorous administration of the Laws. The dwree now promulgated 
estabhsl:^, with ^ew restrictions, universal liberty and equality a8 
to religious profession and worship. All towns were permanently 
•secured to the Protestants which they had obtained by the edict of 
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1577 they 'V^ere admitted on equal terms to all public employ- 
ments and dignities, militaiy and civil ; a separate Chamber to pro- 
tect their interests, called the “Chambre de TEdit,” was instituted 
in the x>a^rliament of Paris, together with similar courts in the pro- 
vinces ; a complete amnesty was accorded for the events of the whole 
course of the war. Lastly, the Reformers received licence to hold a 
general representative assembly once in three years, to deliberate on 
their afiaii-s, and present to the ciown reports on their condition and 
petitions for the redress of grievances. The Edict of Nantes was bit- 
terly denounced and resisted by the clergy and all zealous Catholics ; 
but was ultimately registered by the parliament of Paris on the 25th 
of February, 1599. 

These transactions mark an ejxxjh of tii^ly ciitical interest in the 
history of France. The termination •of those fearful religious w*ars 
which had convulsed and dcjsolatod the nation during nearly forty 
years — the peaceful establishment of the house of Bourbon on the 
throne — the lull recognition of the rights of conscience, guaranteed 
by legislative enactment and judicial institutions — such are the 
striking events which close the sixteenth century, that jicriod of 
universal agitation and transition. The intelligent student will not 
fail to remark certain salient-.'facts which resulted from this great 
struggle, and wliich illustrate the iKJCuliar character and genius of 
France. They are such as these : — That the religion of Romo, not- 
withstanding all the ze-al, ability, and to a certain extent the success 
of the Reformers, remained the predominant faith of the great mass 
of the jieople. That the Crown survived a rebellion which had 
menaced it wuth total ruin, and acquired incf eased power and streitgth 
by its victory. And lastly, that after such an unprecedented pon- 
teat, France made little or no progress towards the establishment or 
a free and well-balanced constitution. Nothing was’^one to limit 
and control jx^nnanently the excesses of arbitrary power. The States- 
Genoral, the national representative assembly, remained practically 
useless, and sei*ved only to display the inciipacity of tlie people for 
the gi^t duties of self-ooutrol and self-government. 

§ 10. Having thus reconciled himself with his enemies both at 
home and abroad, lleniy was enabled to devoUr his attention to the 
interior administration of the kingdom. The social ^tate of France 
was at this i)oriod one of deplorable confusion, and, with regard 
especially to the finances, approached nearly to national bankruptcy. 
The public debt was estimated at upwards of thk^-^e hundred millions 
of frknes, equivalent, according to file relative value of money, to 
about thirty-two millions sterling. The gross amount of taxes paid 

* Tliese were about seventy-five in number, ainl included some impoitant 
cities, such as La Rochelle, Montpellier, Nismes, Grenoble, Nk>rt, Lectoure, 
ClUitellerault, and Castres. 
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by the people was two hundred million francs ; but siich were the 
inveterate and monstrous abuses in the system of collection, that 
not more than thirty millions found their 'way annually into the 
treasury. The diiTerent branches of the revenue were leased out 
to officers called fenniers-generaux, who thought of nothing btit of 
enriching themselves and their underlings by shameless extortion 
and malversation. The governors of provinces levied arbitrary taxes 
for their own individual profit, an example which was followed by 
numbers of the grc'at territorial nobles. Jir(3arly the whole of the 
Toj^al domain was alienated ; and the creditors of the state were 
sullercd to pay themselves at tlieir own pleasure, with no efficient 
control or investigation of the correctness of their claims. Henry 
was eminently fortunate ki being able to nominate, for the redress of 
those gigantic evils, a minister so admirably quidificd as the great 
Sully, Sully 'W'as appointed “ surinteridant des finances ” in 151)8; 
and by tlie stern inflexible probity of his character, combined '^vith 
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remarkable gifts of persjiicuily, accuracy, and regularity, he sue- 
ceedcH.1 in the course of a few years in efiecting a searching relbnn 
in every departmewt of the public roveftue. He commenced by 
dismissing the inferior fanners of the taxes, and compelling the 
fermiers-g^ridraux to take out new leases ; he ascertained in each 
case the real value of the impost, and then renewed the leases at 
a very considerably advance u^ion the former rents, thus nearly 
doubling at once the income deftved from them. He next issued a 
decree prohibiting all levying of taxes without a royal ordonnance 
registered by the parliament ; a measure which suppressed the entire 
system of private pillage practised by provincial governors and 
grandees. The Duke of Epernon, who was thus shorn of a ye^arly 
revenue of 60,000 livres, attempted to resist ; but Sully was not to 
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bu intimidated ; he ansvyrored the proud noble with haughtiness 
equal to his own, and Epernon was compelled to submit. A rigor- 
ous examinatiou was made of all claims and charges on the royal 
domain, which produced an immense resumption of alienated pro- 
perty, to the amount of near two millions yearly. Numbers of 
useless offices, fictitious titles of nobility, and illegal privileges of 
exemption, were abolished, and the value of the taxes was thus 
augmented to a vast extent. Anotlier of Bully’s expedients was the 
imposition of a tax cabled the paulette* bj- payment of wlxich all 
officers in the departments of justice and finance were enabled to 
secure the hereditary transmission of their appointments. To these 
various metliods of increasing the resources of the state this great 
financier added a strict and persevering economy in the public 
cxixinditure. During his administration the debts of the crown were 
paid to the extent of 140 millions of francs, ■v\hile at the same time 
tlic amount of taxation was reduced to twenty-six millions, with a 
net produce to the treasury of twenty millions. Besides this, Sully 
accumulated a reserve fund amoimting to upwaftls of twenty millions 
of livres. 

Henry and his minister also gave a vast impulse to the productive 
powers of the country, by the encouragement of agi-iculture and 
every branch of industry and commerce. Vast enterprises were 
undertaken for the draining of marshes, the preservation of forests, 
the cultivation of the mulberry, the rearing of cattle, the construction 
of roads, bridges, and navigable canals. The manufactures of silk, 
cloth, ta^Xistry, and linen were sjxicially protected, and carried to a 
high degree of perfection. Commercial trefesties were negotiated With 
England, Holland, Sjmin, and Turkey. Communications were also 
ofoned with North America, and French colonies were now first 
established in Canada, where Champlain, a gentleman! >of Saintonge, 
founded in 1608 the city of Quebec. 

§ 11. The king’s domestic relations were a source of great dis- 
satisfaction and anxiety. He had been separated for many years 
Irom his wife, the hcoutious Marguerite of Valois, whom he had 
never loved, and whoso notorious gallantries had caused universal 
scandal. Having no legitimate heir, Henry beg,an to tliink seriously 
of xJrocuring a divorce, and uniting himself in a second marriage with 
his mistress, the fascinating Gabrielle d’Estr^es, by whom he had 
several cKildren. He had created her Duchess of Beaufort, and had 
already taken measures to legitimate one of k^pr sons, the Duke of 
Veiidomo. Many of the loading fiobles of the court were said to 
support strongly the pretensions of Gabrielle as the future partner 
of Henry’s throne ; she was however resolutely opposed by Sully 

* From the name of the contractor, Paulet, who first suegeeted it to Solly 
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and his superior influence with the king proved fatal to her. The 
im{)atient duchess, finding the minister impracticable; was unwise 
enough to seek to prejudice her lover against him, and boldly des 
mandod his disgrace. Meeting with a denial, she broke. out into 
{)assionate reproaches and lamentations, and in her rage applied the 
epithet of "valet” to the illustrious Sully. “Madam,” said Henry 
with great calmness, “ let me tell you that, were I com])clled to 
choose between you and .the duke, I could more easily part with ten 
mistresses like you than with one faithful sGrvant like him.” This 
decisive blow to her hopes produced a profound and melancholy 
effect on Gabrielle. She was taken dangerously ill in April, 1599, 
was delivered of a stillborn child, and expired the next day, after 
many hours of agonizing coi^vulsions. The circumstances of her 
death, and its occurrence at this precise moment, gave rise to 
suspicions of pc»iaon, which, however, were never in the slightest 
degree substantiated. Marguerite of Valois, who had refused to 
consent U) a divorce vn order to pave the way for the advancement 
of her husband’s mistress, now ceased to combat the lung’s views ; 
and the court of Home pronoimced the dissolution of the marriage, 
under the pretext of spiritual affinity^ in December, 1599. Mean- 
while the amc«x>U8 Henry had conceived a new passion for the 
beautiful Hcnriette d’lfmtragues, who soon succeeded to the position 
occupied hf the Duchess of Beaufort. She received the title of 
Marchioness of Venicuil, together with a written j^romisc of marriage 
in case she should give birth to a son within the year. Sully, to 
wh<an Henry showed tMs doemnont, had the courage to tear it in 
pieces ; notwithstanding which the infatuated monarch immediately 
renewed the engagement. The marchioness, however, in consequence 
of a sudden flight, was prematurely confined of a dead son ; and the 
king’s contract ])ccame happily void. The king now concluded a 
treaty of marriage with Mary de’ Medici, daughter of the late Grand 
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Duke of Tuscany, and niece of the reigning sovereign. The mai-riage 
was celebrated by proxy on the 5th of October, 1600 ; the Florentine 
princess, attended by a splendid train, landed at Marseilles in 
Novemb^^r, and was met by Henry at Lyons. Their union was not 
happy, the new queen being of a haughty jealous temper, and little 
disix)sed to suffer patiently the habitual infidelities of her consort ; 
but several children were the fruit of the marriage, the eldest 
of whom, bom 27th of September, 1601,^ became in the sequel 
Louis XIII. 

§ 12. It was in the course of the year 1600 that, through the in- 
trigues of Charles Emmanuel Duke of Savoy, an extensive and alarm- 
ing conspiracy was formed against the king, h&ving for its object 
nothing less than the dismemberment oh Franco into independent 
feudal states, under the protection, or father the sovereignty, of the 
King of Spain. A dispute existed between Henry and the Duke of 
Savoy, on account of the retention by the latter of the marquisate of 
Salucea, the cession of which to France had ]^en stipulated by the 
treaty of Vorvins. The Duke proceeded to Paris to negotiate in 
person with the king; and while there contrived to corrupt the 
fidelity of many of the silperior officers and nobles, chiefly former 
members of the League, whose state of sullen discontent made them 
ready listeners to his insidious proiXDsals. The principal of these 
was the Marshal do Biron, one of the most valued of Henry’s com- 
panions in arms,^ — who bad fought gallantly by his side at Arques, 
at Ivry, at Aumale, at Fontaine Fran^aiso, — but who, although 
loaded witli honours and rewards,' neve^^, ceased to make hitter 
complaints of the ingratitude of his royal master. Biron was a man 
of intolerable presumption, vanity, and pride ; his self-lovo had 
been deeply wounded by a disparaging speech of Heniy^s, which was 
maliciously repeated to him by tho^ Duke of Savoy ; and on being 
offered the dukedom of Burgimdy, together with a princess of Savoy 
in marriage, he was easily overcome by the temptation, and became 
a traitor to his prince. 

The Duke of Savoy, tliough lie had agreed to give Henry satis- 
faction, refused at the » last moment to surgender the contested 
territory ; the coiisetiuence was a declaration of war ; and the king, 
putting himself at the head of his army, which was commanded 
under him by Biron and Lesdiguieres, rapidly overran the province, 
and on the 21st of August, 1600, entered Chambery, the capital, 
in Ijriiiinph. Charles Emmanuel now sued foi peace, which was 
granted on liis surrendering to France the district of" La Bresso, 
^tween Geneva and Lyons, in exchange for Salu(;ps. On returning 
from this campaign in January, 1601 , the king, who had received 
some intimation of the disloyal schemes of Biron, questioned him 
on his relations with the Duke of Savoy, induced him to avow his 
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fault, frankly pardoned him, and sent him as ambassador to England. 
Here Biron is said to have received a significant admonition from 
Queen Elizabeth, who, pointing out to the ambassador the heads of 
Essex and other traitors on the gateway of the Tower, observed that 
her brother of France might find similar acts of severity necessary 
to the safety of his throne, and that she trusted he would not have 
cause to repent of his present clemency. Biron was nevertheless 
prevailed on to renew his cabals with the enemies of P'rance ; 
and Henry received from a treacherous coi^fidant of Biron’s, named 
> Lafin, ample and convincing proofs of the marshal’s guilt. Biron 
now received an invitation, couched in the most generous and 
friendly terms, to fepair to the court at Fontainebleau ; as he could 
not refuse without* opeijy breaking with Hienry, he obeyed, and 
arrived at the palace on tlnf 12tb of June. The king, who was 
much attached to him, was fully prepared to pardon liiin a second 
time, if he would only make a candid and complete confession. 
Biron, however, stood proudly on the defensive, and said be had 
come to demand justice against the calumnies of his accusers. Irri- 
tated by his perverse obstinacy, Henry abandoned him to his fate. 

“ Monsieur de Biron,” said he, “ I see that you are resolved to tell 
me nothing; perhaps 1 shall be able* to obtain further information 
from the Count of Auvergne. Adieu, Baron de Biron ! ” The 
marshal was arrested as he passed into the antecluimlxjr ; the Count 
of Auvergne an hour afterwards, as he was attemi)ting to escai)e. 
They were conducted to the Bastille, and the trial of Biron com- 
mtyioed immediately before tiie parliament of l^aris. His corre- 
six>ndence with Lafin beTng produced in evidence, wliich revealed Ibo 
enthe plot, it was impossible for him any longer to maintain his 
innocence. He attempted to shelter himself under the ro^^al pardon 
accorded to^im the year before, but the ple^ was disallowed, and 
on the 29th of July the ill-fated Biron was unanimously condemned 
to death. He addressed himself in humble and pathetic terms to" 
Henry, recounting his past services, and entreating mercy by ilio 
memory of no less than thirty-two wounds received in combating 
the king’s enemies. The apfjcal was fruitless ; and on the Slst of 
July, 1G02, Biron underwent the execution of his sentence in the 
court of the Bastille, being thus spared the public ignominy of 
suffering, like common criminals, on the Place de Greve. 

§ 13. This terrible example was widely felt both in France and in 
foreign countries. Other plots ^f the aristocracy against Henry were 
as jjromptly suppressed, and the internal tranquillity of his kingdom * 
was hencseforth secure. 

Three years of*universal peace succeeded, during which the actixx* 
spirit of Henry was earnestly engaged in a grand project which ho 
had conceived for the humiliation of the house of Austria in both 
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its branohes, and the re-arrangement of the family of European states. 
This scheme consisted in the formation of a confederacy or common- 
wealth of nations, embracing within itself, on a perfectly equal footing, 
the threq prevailing forms of Christianity — ^the Catholic, the Lutheran, 
and the Reformed — and guaranteeing the free enjoyment of those 
political institutions which each member might prefer. The associa- 
tion was to comprise six hereditary monarchies — France, Spain, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy or Northern Italy ; six elective 
monarcliies — the Empire, Poland, Hungary, Venice, Bohemia, and 
the Papal States ; and three republics, — the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the Italian republic, containing Genoa, Lucca, and other small 
provinces. This programme would have inflicted an immense loss of 
territory upon Simn by the severance of Lombardy, the Netherlands, 
and Franche-comt^ ; while the Austrian Empire would have been at 
least equally curtailed by the surrender of Hungary, Bohemia, and 
the Tyrol, ^fhe equilibrium thus established was to be maintained 
by a federal council or diet, the decisions of which were to be final 
in all cases of dispute between the associated states. The main drift 
and aim of Heniy’s policy was the establishment of a sufficient 
counterix)isc against the overgrown empire of Spain ; and it was in 
the pursuance of this object bhat Henry found himaiilf, in the last 
years of his life, on the verge of engaging in a general Eurox)oan war. 

§ 14. The Duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg died without heirs 
on the 25th of March, 1609. His dominions, though not extensive, 
were of importance, as lying between the Netherlands, the Rhine, and 
Gcnnany ; and a host of competitorL appeared to dispute the f^uo- 
ccssion. The Emperor contended that, as a male fief of the Empire, 
the duchy reverted to him by default ; the Elector of Brandenburg 
and tlie Count Palatine of Neuburg laid claim to it in right of the 
late duke’s sisters ; other pretensions were advanced by the royal 
house of Saxoiy. Henry IV. supportqjl the rights of the princes 
of Brandenburg and Neuburg; and by a treaty, signed at Halle in 
January 1010, ho engaged to famish them with a contingent of ten 
thousand men. He thus placed himself in direct antagonism to the 
house of Austria ; and tht* war, if it had broken out in earnest, must 
have assumed the shajic of a struggle for predominance between 
France and the Em]nre. 

'Henry’s military preparations were on a vast scale. One army, 
of thirty thousand men, was ready to march under his own ordp':^ 
against Juliers ; a second, fourteen thousand string, was to ^'.jinbine 
with' the Duke of Savoy in an attack on the Milar^x^ae ; while a 
third, of twenty-five thousand, was marshalled . ^ the Pyrena?an 
frontier, and was destined to invade Spain. At this moment, while 
FiUrope was intently watching his mighty armaments, and awaiting 
in breathless suspense the outbreak of the tempest, Henry, whose 
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advanomg years bod by no means taught biim to bridle bis licen- 
tious passions^ became desperately enamoured of Charlotte de Mont- 
morency, daughter of the Constable, a young lady of exquisite 
beauty, who had just been married to Henry Prince of Cond^. This 
new caprice led the king into the most outrageous and ndiculous 
extravagances. Ehs unprincipled pursuit of the youthful princess 
awakened the jealousy of her husband, who carried her off first to 
Chantilly, then to a chateau in Picardy ; and at last, as Henry still 
persevered, Condd and his wife took refuge at the viceregal court 
of Brussels. This step transported the king beyond all bounds of 
decency ; he summoned Conde, on his allegiance, to return to 
France, and admt)nished the Archduke Albert not to harbour the 
fugitives, upon paih of provoking a declaration of war. The arch- 
duke, acting under orders fr<5iii Madrid, declined to order the prince 
and princess to quit the Netherlands ; and as Henry from that 
time forward redoubled his warlike demonstrations, his proceedings 
were freely attributed by his enemies to the most disgraceful motives. 
At the same time, the Jesuits and other violent partizans of Rome 
laboured to excite the popular enmity against the king on account of 
his coalition with the German Protestants ; a plot, they asserted, was 
on foot for detlironing the pope, overturning the Catholic religion, and 
making the Huguenots paramount in France. 

§ 15. The army of the north, with which Henry proposed to invade 
Belgium, was ordered to concentrate at Chftlons by the end of April 
1610. Before leaving Paris to take tlie command the king appointed 
Mary de’ Medici regent in bis absence, witli a council of fifteen of 
the chief oflfioers of sta&j. The queen, who had never been crowned 
siilce her maniage, earnestly requestc'd that tliis ceremony might 
bo performed before the king’s departure; and Henry altered his 
arrangements in order to gratify her. From this moment he seems 
to have been seized with a sombre presentiment of some impending 
catastrophe, and j-epeatedly expressed himself convinced that his 
days would be cut short before the time appointed for bis quitting 
the capital. I’he coronation of the queen was celebrated with all 
due solemnity in the abbey church of St.^ Denis on the 13th of May ; 
the 19th was the day fixed for the king’s joining the army. In the 
afternoon of the 1 4th Henry proceeded in his coach to the arsenal, 
to x>ay a visit to Sully, who was slightly indisposed ; he was attended 
by the Duke of Epemon and five other courtiers, with an escort oi 
a few gentlemen^ on horseback. In the Rue de la Ferroni^sre the 
progress of the royal carriage was impeded by some carts- which 
blocked the narrow thoroughfare ; and during the momentary oon- 
fusion thus caukid, a man named Fran9ois Ravaillac, mounting upon 
the wheel of tlie carriage, aimed with a knife a deadly blow at the 
king’s side Henry raised his arm, exclaiming, “lam wounded 1** 
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Upon wbicli the ddennined assassin struck a second timCk ai^d 
penetrated tke king’s heart. He instantly expired. 

Thus perished Henry the Fourth, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age ; and with him vanished bis elaborate and magnificent projects, 
whether of niilitaTy enterprise or of political and social reorganiza- 
tion. His death was opportune for the house of Austria, which was 
thus saved from a war which must have weakened it by calamitous 
reverses, and might even have destroyed its power. But for France 
it was a grave misfortujic ; since society, wTiich had just begun to 
recover from tJic desolations of the religious wars, was now again 
thrown back into confusion, strife, and misery. The memory of 
this great sovereign lias always been pre-eminently popular with the 
French nation, both on account of his iwny generous, attractive, 
and noble qualities, and on account of ^the gicat substantial benefits 
which his wise and prosperous rule confen*ed ujion the country. 
But these pecultar recommendations have iKjrhaps caused his general 
character to be somewhat overi'ated. Henry was formed to be the 
idol of a multitude; and while his brilliant gifts and accomplish- 
ments inspired admiration and secured him waim iiersonal regard, 
they naturally cast into the shade those lamentable weaknesses, 
follies, and vices by which his name is tarnished. ^ 

The mystery of Henry’s assassination has never been unravelled. 
The crime was variously imputed to the machinations of 4he courts 
of Vienna and Madnd, to the malignant hatred of the Jesuits, 
to the traitorous ambition of the Duke <jf Epernon, to the petty 
jealousies of court intrigue. The most probable opinion is tl^t 
Ravaillac had no accomplices. He ap|>cars to have been, like 
Jacques Clement, a half-insane fanatic, possessed >vit]i a vague notion 
hat he was the predestined instrument of the will of Heaven, 
le made no revelations under the torture ; and was executed on ths 
i7th of May, amid the execrations of the populace, with every 
efinement of cruelty which the most barbkroug invention could 
uggest 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Lours xiir. A.if. l(U0-lf»43. 

§ 1. Accession of LoBis XllJ. ; regency of Mary de* Medici ; the new 
favourites ; retirement of Sully. § 2. The Statc&-General of 1614 j 
marriage of the king to Anne of Austria; arrest of the Piince of Conde ; 
rise of Ihcheheu. § 3. Ihsc of I>e Liiyiies; minder of the IM.nshal (fAnere ; 
execution of Leonora ^aligai ; incapacity of Dc Lnyries ; rev'olt of the party 
of the quecn-niother ; reconciliation eflocted by Itichclieii. § 4. KevoJt of 
the Protestants of Bearn; renewal of civil war in Poitou and Languedoc ; 
death oyje Luyncs. § 5. Suppiossion of the Huguenot levolt ; Kichehcu 
ma<le cardinal and minister. § G. Hostilities with Spain and llie Kmpire ; 
Huguenot insurrection. § 7. Conspiracy against Uichclieu. § 8. Siege 
of La Kochelle complete submission of the Protestants. § 9, War in 
Piedmont; capture of Pigncrol ; reduction of Savoy. § 10. Intrigues 
against Kichelieu ; the Hay of Dupes ; execution of Marillac ; exile of Mary 
de* Medici. § 11. Revolt of Clastoii of Orleans and Marshal Montmorency; 
trial fuid execution of Montmorency. § 12. France leagues with the 
Protestiuit-s, and engages m the Thii-ty Years* Wai ; tlic linfx'rialists invade 
Picardy. § 1.1. Capture of Brisach; Father Joseph. § 14. Private life 
of Louis XIII.; reconciliation with Auiie of Austiia; birth of Louis XIV. 
§ 15. Alsace, A' tois, and L'oussiUon annexed to Fiance. § 16. Revolt of 
the Count of Soissons ; conspiracy of Cinq-Mars ; Riclielieu at N.irbonne^, 
siege of Peipignan ; execution of Cinq-Mars and De Thou. § 17. Death of 
RicIiclieu ; derth of Louis Xlll. 

§ 1. Measures were instantly taken, under the direction of Sully 
and Epernon, for placing the regency in the hands of Mary de 
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Medici during tLe minority of the new king, Louis XIII., who at 
this time was scarcely nine years of age. In order to support this 
proceeding by legal sanction, the appointment was made by a decree of 
the parliament of Paris, who on the very evening of Henry’s murder 
sent a deputation to notify it to the queen. The parliament evi- 
dently overstepped its authority ; but the usurpation was justified 
by the urgent necessity of the case. 

The Kegent made no immediate changes in the administration. 
The late king’s ministers ^retained their offices ; Sully, especially, was 
received at court with every mark of distinguished confidence and 
honour. It seemed at first as if the general policy of Henry was 
to be strictly followed out ; a royal proclamation appeared, confirm- 
ing and renewing the Edict of Nantes ; ai^ in 'order to keep faith 
with the new allies of France, ten thclusand men were sent to join 
the German princes at the siege of Juliers. 

It was not long, however, before matt^ers assumed a very different 
aspect. The government of a woman and a foreigner, in the name 
of a helpless child, could not maintain the lofty tone, or exercise tlie 
vigorous control, of a sovereign like Henry the Great. The queen 
was a person of weak character and narrow understanding, and, as 
a natural consequence, was enstirely ruled by confidante and favour- 
ites; the chief of whom were an obscure Florentine adventurer 
named Concino Coucini, and his wife Leonora Galigai, a fester sister 
of Mary de’ Medici, and her first lady of the bedchamber. These 
two personages had acquired an unbounded empire over the Regent’s 
mind and counsels. Concini was rai)idly promoted to the highest 
stetions ; became Marquis d’Ancre, governor of Amiens, J’eronne, 
and Diepjxi, and was ultimately created Marshal of Franco. An 
interior council, or secret cabinet, was now formed, including, besides 
Concini, the Jesuit Cotton, the pope’s nuncio, and tne Spanish 
ambassador. Its policy was precisely thq reverse of that pursued by 
Henry IV., and tended to establish hn intimate friendship and 
alliance between France and both branches of the house of Austria. 
A projwt was soon aunoimood for a double connexion between 
the two royal houses, by ^he marriage of Louis XTII. to the Infanta 
Anne of Austria, while his eldest sister, the Princess Elizabeth, was 
to be united to Philip Prince of the Asturias. It was impossible 
for Sully to imter cordially into views so diametrically opposed to 
those of his great master ; he remonstrated with the Regent, but, as 
she persisted, be had no altemative^but to retik3 from office. In 
JanuAYy 1611 this truly patriotic statesman resigned his posts ol 
“Superintendent of the Finances” and governor of the Bastille, 
retaining only his government of Poitou. Ho neveY afterwards tooK 
any active part lu public affairs, though he was frequently con- 
sulted by IS^ry de’ Medici during the subsequent troubles and 
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disorders. Sully survived till the year 1G41, when he died^ at the 
age of eighty-two, at his chateau of Viilebon. 



Meeting of the Statcs-Genoral in the Salle Bourbon at Paris, October, 1614. 

^ (From a print of the time.) 

1. Louis XI IL 2. \lary de' Medici. 3. Monsieur. 4. The Chancellor. 5 Le Grand 
MaUre. 6. rnnces of the Blood. 7. Dukes, Cardinals. 8. Secrelancs of State. 9. 
Orator of the Clergy. 10. Orator of tlio Noblesse. 11, Orator of the Tiers Ktat. 12. 
Master of t lie Ceremonies. 13. Deputies of the Ciergy : opposite. Deputies of the Noblesse. 
14. Deputies of tho Tiers Etat, 
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§ 2. Loiiis XIII. attained his majority on the 27th of September, 
1614, and on the following day, holding a bed of justice, assumcjd 
nominally the government of the kingdom. The States-General 
commenced tlieir session at Paris on the 14th of October. The 
assembly was unusually numerous, including four hundred and 
sixty-four deputies for tlie three orders. Among the representatives 
of the clergy was one who bore a name destined ere long to acquire 
a world- wide celebrity; this was Armand Dupleseis de Richelieu, 
at that time Bishop of Lu^^on. 

The proceedings of the States on this occasion reflected faithfully 
the unsettled and divided feelings of the nation. The three orders 
wasted their time in bitter disputes and recrimination. Many im- 
portant subjects were discussed, such as the abolition of the sale 
of public offices, the diminution of pensions, financial reform, the 
publication of the decrees of the Council of Trent ; but the deputies 
found it impossible to act cordially together, and the government, 
profiting by their dissensions, put them off with vague, insincere, 
and fruitless promises. The demands of the nooiUty and the clergy 
were summed iqj in an able and eloquent harangue by the Bishop 
of Lufon ; after which tlie assembly was abruptly dissolved on the 
24th of March, 1615. The spectacle of incapacity thus given by 
the national legislature was not lost cither upon the crown or on the 
country at large ; and the result was remarkable. The States-General 
were not again convoked until their evcr-memorable meeting in 
1789 — an interval of one liuiidred and seventy-four years. 

The marriage of the young king with Anno of Austria was 
solemnized towards the end of the year (i615). The Prince of 
Cond^ had violently <q)]X)sed this marriage, and had twice taken up 
arms to break off the connexion with Austria and Sjmin, and to 
renew the alliances formed by Henry IV. He was b*ffDngly sup- 
ported by the ]>arliamont, who refused to register the royal decrees 
directed against him and his party. T%e court twice bought off his 
opposition by lavish grants to him and his friends, and the powerful 
favourite the Marshal d’Ancrewas comj)elled to sm render some of his 
appointments. The influence of Cond^ now became almost supreme. 
He jdaced himself in vioTent opposition to the queen-mother and 
Marshal d’Ancre ; and the favourite, whose life seems to have been 
scarcely safe at Paris, found it necessary to escape into Normandy. 
The prince is said to have meditated the forcible removal of Mary 
de* Medici from power ; but at this Juncture he»anet with a jx)wer- 
fiil aiitagonist in tlic person of Richelieu, whoso fortunes had been 
rapidly rising ever since the meeting of the States-General. He had 
obtained a seat in the council of state, where he supported with 
great resolutioD and ability the interests of the queen-mother. It 
was by Richelieu’s advice that the court now resolved on the bold 
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Btep of arresting the Prince of Cond^. On the 31st of August, 1616, 
os he was leaving the council-chaml)er, Condi’s sword was demanded 
by the Marquis do Thimines, and lie was immediately conducted to 
the Bastille. The prince betrayed great pusillanimity, and offered 
to make a full revelation of the secret projects of his party. The 
queen replied that she was already sufficiently well-informed of 
them. Bouillon and the other princes saved themselves by timely 
flight. Their partisans at l^aris attempted to get up a jxipiilar 
commotion, and tho fhultitude furiously attacked the splendid 
.mansion of Marshal d’Ancre, which was completely plundered and 
destroyed- Order, however, was soon restored. Concmi re-entered 
the capital in triumph — behaved with even more than his accus- 
tomed insolent presumptjpn — and appeared for a time to be more 
ix)werful than ever, llichelieb was immediately rewardcid for hie 
good services to the court in this emergeucy ; on the 30th of No- 
vember, 10.16, he was advanced to the office of secretary of state. 

§ 3* Louis XIII. was now sixteen years of age, and began to thirst 
for independence as a man and a sovereign. As a first ste]> towards 
emancipating himself from the control of his mother, he had chosen 
for his confidential companion the Sieur do Luynes, a young irian of 
great ambition^ address, and insinuating manners, who had first 
recommended himself to the king by his skill in falconry and other 
field-sports* Dc Luynes, in order to advance his own fortunes, 
laboured incessantly to prejudice Louis against Marshal d’Ancre 
and his wife. lie i)ersuaded tho king that as long as Concmi 
reqjjaincd in favour he would never be able to exercise real and 
supreme authority ; an^ even liinted that a design was entertained 
of i*.cludiiig him ])ermanently from all sliare in the govorninont. 
Louis, tei'iified and indignant, easily gave his consent to a xiroposi- 
tion of De Ifuynes for removing the obnoxious favouiite by violence. 
Communications were made U) l)e Vitry, captain of the royal guard ; 
and it was arranged that Oonciiii should be immedi^ftely arrested, 
and, if he offered any resistance, assassinated on the s^xit. Kichelieu, 
it is said, received an intimation of the project, but trom motives of 
])ersonal ambition refrained from taking any step to hinder its execu- 
tion. On the morning of the 24th of April, 1617, os the Marshal was 
entering the court of the Louvre, he was arrested by De Vitry, who 
required him to surrender his sword. Concini uttered an exclama- 
tion and half drew his weapon from the scabbard. He was instantly 
shot dead by several of tho gij,ard, who closely followed their com- 
mander. “ It is by the king’s command 1 ” cried De Vitryf and • 
Louis, appearing the next moment at a window of the palace, thanked 
him for the deed,* and exultingly declared that he now felt himself 
really king, A guard was stationed at tho apartment of the queen- 
mother, who in the course of a few days was exiled to Bio is. The 
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fall of tbo odious favourite was hailed with extravagant delight by 
the citizens of Paris; tho frantic populace disinterred his corpse, 
dragged it through the streets, tore it in pieces, and burnt it to 
ashes. The former ministers were now recalled, and llicbelieii, in- 
volved id the disgrace of his patron, Mary do* Medici, was deprived 
of office and dismissed to his bishopric of Lu^on, 

De Luynes immediately assumed the chief direction of affairs ; a 
post, however, for which he was no better fitted than his prede- 
cessor Concini. His first act was to bring the unfortunate Mar- 
chioness d’Ancro to trial' for complicity in the alleged treasons of her 
husband ; but as this charge could not be substantiated, she was next 
accused of having amassed wealth by unlawful means, and of having 
pi'actised the arts of sorcery and magic in, orde? to acquire pri‘ter- 
natural ascendency over the quecn-inether. To the first article the 
[prisoner replied that her wealth liad been legitimately obtained by 
the favour and bounty of the queen ; to the second, that the only 
spells she had used lay in the natural superiority ccxercised by a 
strong character over a feeble one. 8he was nevertheless sentenced 
to suffer as a traitor, and was executed on the Place de Grdve, 
displaying in her last moments a courageous calmness and resig- 
nation which excited general J^ympathy. Tho entire property, both 
of Concini and his wife, was confiscated, and quickly found its way 
into the bauds of tho avaricious De Luynes, 

The main object of tho new minister was to aggrandise himself 
and his family by the acouinulation of riches, lionours, and posts of 
authority. Ho soon became a duke, and peer of France, with the 
government of the Isle de Franco and Pterdy, and contracted a 
splendid marriage with tho daughter of the Duke of Montbazon. 
Two of his brothers were created dukes. Before he had been a 
year in power De Luynes became universally unx>op?f»ar ; discon- 
tent began again to manifest itself; and the offended nobles flocked 
to the court “of Mary de’ Medici at Blbis, which soon became the 
centre of rebellious intrigue. The Dukes of Guise, Bouillon, and 
Maycnne assured the queen of their devoted support; and at length, 
on the night of the 22nd of February, 1619, Mary was liberated 
from the chateau of Blois by the Duke of Epei^on, who conducted 
her in safety to Angoul^me. 

liOuis and his favourite were greatly alaimed. The king was for 
taking up arms to chastise the audacity of Epernon, but De Luynes, 
conscious of incapacity, and afraid pf being suddenly precipitated 
' from power, persuaded him to seek an accommodation with his 
mother before the chiefs of her party should break out into open 
revolt. The negotiation was intrusted to Richelieu, who wae 
recalled for this purpose from his exile at Avignon. By his agency 
an arrangement was concluded, by which the queen-mother was set 
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at liberty and permitted to select at pleasare her future place ol 
residence ; her revenixes were restored, and she received the govern- 
ment of Anjou. An amnesty was proclaimed in favour of K^xemon 
and his followers, and an interview took place shortly afterward^ 
between Louis and his mother at Tours, which to all appearanca 
sealed their reconciliation. This event was followed by the libera- 
tion of the Prince of Ooiidd, who had been a j^risoner, first in the 
Bastille, aftcmards at Vincennes, for upwards of three years, llie 
prince joined himself to the party of the jninister, wl)o hoped by 
means of his influence and reputation to hold in clisd? the adljcrents 
of the queen-mother. 

§ 4. The little Protestant province of B^m was at this time in 
a state of turbulent agitation in consequence of a royal edict 
announcing its annexation to the crown, together with the complete 
reestablishment of the Catholic religion. Ihis decree was stoutly 
resisted, and Louis, having now a i)owerful army in the field, 
determined to take extreme measures for enforcing it. lie marched 
in person to I'au, caused the churches and ecclesiastical property to 
be restored to the Catholic bishops and clergy, strongly ganisoned 
the fortresses, and reduced the province to apparent obedience. Bui 
the outraged Huguenots soon reco\»ired from their surprise, and 
early in 1621 teld a general assembly of their party at- La Rochelle, 
at w^hich was resolved, in the midst of intense excitement, once 
more to apix*al to arms in defence of their cause against the crown. 
Everything Ixetokened a renewal of tlio calamitous civil strife of the 
preceding reigns. Ijouis took^tho field in April, 1621, having first, 
to the astonishment ailB. djsgust of the whole kingdom, delivered 
the jConsta bio’s sword to the favourite De Luynes, who was totally 
ignorant of the art of war. The royal amiy, after receiving the 
Bubmi3sion«k.r the towns of Poitou, laid siege in August to the town 
of Montauhan, the principal stronghold of the Huguenots in Langue- 
doc ; hut such was the incaxiacity betrayed by the •Constable in 
conducting the oixerations, that by the beginning of November no 
progress whatever had been made towards reducing the fortress. 
The Duke of Rohan advanced to its relief, and after three months <)( 
fruitless labour, tlurflig which ho had sacrificed no less than eiglit 
thousand men, Louis was comixelled ignominiously to raise the 
siege. This disgraceful failure called Ibrth a general outcry ol‘ 
indignation against the favourite. The king himself began to weary 
of him, and symp^ms soon occurred of his declining favour. He 
was carried off by a malignant fever, which raged in the cam^;}, on ‘ 
the 14th of December, 1621. The king was little affected by his 
loss, and he was •regretted by none. His death, however, was an 
event of considerable importance, as Louis was too feeble a character 
to govern independently, and H was difficult to conjecture, among 
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the pcrsonagee who were at that time conspicuous at court, upon 
whom his next choice of a confidential minister would fall. 

§ 5. The question remained for some time undecided, and various 
intrigues were set on foot among the eager competitors for power, 
the main contest lying between the Prince of Condd and the queen- 
mother, supported by her faithful ally llichelieu. Meanwhile th(! 
war with the Tlugueiiots continued to cause great anxiety. Hos- 
tilities continued in 1G22 unifonnly to die advantage of the royal 
arms. l’'ho Huguenots suffered a severe loss in the defection of 
the veteran Marshal Lesdiguieres, who on his conversion to Catho- 
licism was rewarded by the king with the appointment of Constable 
of France. The revolt was almost entirely put dowm in Guienne 
and Languedoc, and the campaign concluded <with the successful 
sifjge of Montpellier, where peace was signed on the 19th of October. 
By the iieace of Montpellier the Huguenots were dejirived of all 
the fortified towns guaranteed to them by former treaties, with the 
excei)tion of La Kochclle and Montauhan. 

Notwitlistanding these military successes, the government of 
Louis had now fallen into a lamentable state of weakness and 
disorder. The main object of his chief advisers, all men of inferior 
talent, was to exclude from the council the ambitious Kichelieu, of 
whose commanding genius they stood in jealous awe. The king 
himself regarded him with i>crsonal dislike, and from this cause, as 
w'dl as from perverse opposition to his mother, long refused to 
readmit him to any share of power. The queen-mother, however, 
compelled Louis to fulfil the promise yvhich he made to Kichelieu of 
procuring for him a cardinal’s hat ; and IljoheUeu was accordingly 
elevated to the conclave on the 5th of September, 1C22. 

The ambition of the House of Austria, both in the Tmi^erial and 
S]>anish branch, was again causing disquietude to Prance. Fre- 
quent changes were made in the ministry, but the situation of 
affairs continued to grow more* and more unsatisfactory until, 
through the urgent imjiortimity of the queen-mother, the king was 
reluctantly prevailed upon to summon the Cardinal do Kichelieu to 
his councils. This memorable event, so propitious to the fortunes 
of France, took place on the 26th of April, 162'^, 

§ 6. Although it was by no means intended to bestow on Riche- 
lieu the first place in the administration, he liad not been six months 
in office before his supremacy was fully understood and recognised 
by the king, the Council, tho coiirt^ and tlae wljole nation. Every 
dep^trtanent of the public service soon felt the iiTesistible energy of 
his character, and his extraordinary capacity for the great task of 
government. 

He had long formed and matured his convictions as to the true 
policy anS interests of France ; and having propounded them to the 
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king with admirable distinctness, he prepared to carry them out 
with that immoveable steadiness of purpose which ever marks a 
genius of the first order. “ 1 may say with truth,” such are his 
own words to Louis in his ‘Testament Politique,’ “that at the 
time of my entrance upon otBce the Huguenots divided the power 
of the state with your Majesty ; that the great nobles conducted 
themselves os if they were not your subjects, and the governors 
of provinces as if they were independent sovereigns in their own 
dominions. Foreign aHianccs were depreciated and misunderstood ; 
private interests preferred? to those of the sCate ; and, iu a word, tlie 
majesty of the crown was degraded to such a depth of abasement 
that it was scarcely to be recognised at all.” Accordingly, the main 
objects proposed by*this great statesman — objects which he j)U!'siied 
with undeviating perseverance throughout his j)ublic life — were the 
annihilation of the Huguenots as a i)olitical party, the complete 
subjugation of the aristocracy to the royal authority, and the 
restoration of Franco to her jjredominant influence in Europe by 
the systematic humiliation of the House of Austria. 

The first measures of iliehelieu were directed against Spain and 
the Empire. In order to repress their encroachments he projected 
a grand alliance between France aTid the Ih'otestant powers of tlje 
North; and with this view he negociated a treaty of marriage 
between Charles Prince of Wales, the heir to the throne of Eng- 
land, and the Princess Henrietta Maria, one of the sisters of Louis 
XIIL A match previously arranged between Charles and a Sj)anish 
Infanta was abruptly brokei^ofl’, and in May, 1625, the Duke oi 
Buckingham arrived af Paris for the purpose of conducting the 
affianced Queen of England to London. About the same time the 
Cardinal opened friendly communications with the courts of Sweden, 
Denmark, «ud the United States of Holland ; and the celebrated 
Count Mansfeld was permitted to collect auxiliary troops in France, 
and raised an ample subsidy towards the expenses of ilie war. The 
Cardinal sent an army into the Valteline, which the Spaniards and 
Austrians had wrested from the Grisoiis, and which was imix)rtai:t 
as forming a communication between the Tyrol and Northern Italy. 
The French commsfiidor in the course of a few weeks expelled the 
Austrian garrisons and took complete possession of all the fortresses. 
The Pope, to whose arbitration the dispute had been referred, re- 
monstrated with useless vehemence. Bicholieu gave him plainly tu 
understand that, although a ^ince of the Church, his first object 
was to maintain the dignity and advance the interests of Fran A). 

The plans of Richelieu were suddenly disarranged by a fresh 
rising of the Huguenots, under the Dukes of Rohan and Soubise, 
during the summer of 1625. The projected operations against 
Austria were now postponed ; and the royal fleet, commanded by 
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the Duke of Montmorency, and assisted by squadrong furnished by 
England and the Diiioh republic, was despatched against the rebel- 
lions Rochellois. A great naval battle was fought off the coast on 
the IGth of September, resulting in the decisive defeat of the insur- 
gents. 'Sonbise with difficulty made his escape to England with 
the shattered remains of his fleet. La Rochelle lay at the king’s 
mercy; but it was not the purpose of Richelieu at this time 
to push the Huguenots to extremities. In the midst of these 
vigorous enteri^rises at home and abroad ^he had discovered the 
existence of a formidable conspiracy against his administration and 
lus lift; ; and in order that he might devote himself to its suppres- 
sion it was necessary that hostilities sliould ceiwe or bo adjourned 
I'or a time. Richelieu made peace with tlie Rochellois in February 
1620 ; and a month later a treaty vms signed with Sjxiin upon the 
single stipulation that the Valteline should be replaced under the 
sovereignty of the Orisons. The cardinal's leniency to the heretics 
on this occasion, together with the recent Protestant alliances, ex- 
posed him to the hitter raillery and invective 6f the Catholic world. 

§ 7. The first plot formed against Richelieu was extremely com- 
plicated and widely ramified. Gaston Duko of Anjou, the king’s 
only brother and presumptive heir, entered into a aesign for assaa- 
siiiating the cardinal at his country house. The plot was joined 
by many of the highest nobles, and the young queen w;as privy to 
it. Richelieu, however, suppressed it with terrible and fatal energy. 
Several of the leading conspirators were seized. The Duke of Anjon, 
whose character was a despicable con^nound of weakness, cowardice, 
and baseness, hastened to make a full coiVfession of his guilt, 'be- 
trayed his accomplices, and threw himself ujxin the king’s mercy. 
His treachery was rewarded with the rich a^iunage of the duchy of 
fli leaiis, together with an enonnous revenue. Richehe'txitwreaked his 
vengeance by the execution or banishment of the other conspirators. 
Tlic young queen was summoneef before the council of stale, repri- 
manded for her connexion with the late treasonable ])roject, and 
openly reproached by the king for having, in the prospect of his 
own death, contcmplaled a marriage with his brother. The queen 
indignantly replied that' she would not hav6 been sufficiently a 
gainer by the exchange. Anne continued for many years an object 
of suspicion to her husband ; while between her and the Cardinal 
there reigned from this moment a bitter and irreconcilable ani- 
mosity. ^ 

Tke triumph of Richelieu over this conspiracy established his 
supremacy as minister. In the following year ho gave another 
severe lesson to the haughty nobles by causing the Counts do 
Bouieville and des Chapelles to be publicly executed for having 
fought a desperate duel on the Place Royale at Parin. 
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§ 8. A misunderstanding arose in 1627 between tlie courts of 
France and England, chiefly from the personal antipathy of the 
Duke of Buckingham to Richelieu, who had exj)Osed and thwarted 
his ridiculous passion for the young queen, Anne of ^Austria. 
Buckingham promised the support of England to the rebellious 
Huguenots of La Rochelle, and formed an alliance with the Dukes 
of Savoy and Lorraine, who were arming against Franco. An 
English fleet of a hundred sail, conveying a large ariu}^ under 
Buckingham, appeared off La Rochelle in^July. Tlie troops dis- 
embarked on the Isle (le Khd and besieged the fortress of St, 
Martin. Richelieu displayed on this occasion an almost sui>er- 
human activity and vigour. He made prodigious iireparations, 
both military and naval, •and then rei)aired to La Rochelle in com- 
pany with the king in the month of October. Hie garrison oi' St. 
Martin was now successfully reinforced by a body of 6000 men, 
and Buckingham, decisively repulsed in his final assault on the Gth 
of November, Abaiidgned the siege and set sail for England. 

The siege of La Rochelle, — which was thus left to defend itself 
single-handed against the entire strength of the French crown, — 
was one of the most extraordinary anti celebrated achievements of 
Cardinal RichciliGU. The Huguenot contained at this time 

about 30,000 inhabitants, every man of whom was fully determined 
to resist tef the last extremity. Tlic mayor, Guiton, a man of iron 
|■esolutjon and courage, had threatened to poniard the first citizen 
who should venture to speak of surrender. It was evideni to 
Richelieu that I^a Rocl^dle wtts impregnable so long as it could be 
revictualled and reinforced from England b}' sea. lie therefore con- 
stnlcted, at a suflicient distance from the town to be beyond the 
reach of its cannon, a gigantic dyke of stone, more than half a mile 
in length, across the mouth of the harbour, so as to cut off all possi- 
bility of relief by a foreign fleet. The city was strictly blockaded 
on the land side by-lines of circum valla tion and an army of 25,000 
men; and it was plain that its ultimate reduction was simply a 
question of time. 

The Cardinal, nc^withstanding his exalted rank and ecclesiastical 
character, undertook personally the direction of the operations of 
the siege, and <lisplayed in the course of it all the essential qualilics 
of a great military commander. Two powerful fleets arrived in suc- 
cession from England to succour the beleaguered city, and each in 
turn desperately ift tacked the* dyke, but without making im-^ 
pression u|X)n that stupendous barrier. The English, baffled and 
discoumged, retreated to their own shores; and the fate of Ija 
Rochelle was scaled. Its heroic defence was protracted for fifteen 
months, and it was not till half tho population had ix'-rished from 
hunger, and scarcely a hundred and fifty soldiers of the garrison 
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remained alive, that the survivors consented to capitulate on the 
28 th of October, 1628 , The only terms they could obtain were an 
amnesty for past offences and the exercise of their religion in places 
to be hereafter specified. The king and his minister entered the 
city in trium]di on the first of November ; and from this moment 
may be dated the final ruin of the Huguenot cause in France. La 
Iloclielle forfeited its municipal franchises, its mayoralty was sup- 
pressed, its fortifications razed, the Catholic,, religion re-established. 
The town has never since recovered its importance. This memor- 
able siege is said to have cost the state no less a sum than forty 
millions of francs. 

The Duke of Eolian, meanwhile, maintained an obstinate conflict 
with the royal forces in Languedoc.^ Early in the following year 
(1G20) tlic king entered that province at the head of 50,000 men, 
and after a series of severe encounters at hmgth compelled the insur- 
gents to lay down their arms. Hostilities concluded with the cap- 
ture of Privas and Alais ; after which a peace was signed (June 27, 
1629) which left the Protestants in a state of abject prostration, and 
quite incapable of any further organised and sustained opposition 
to the crown. 

§ 9. While this struggle with the Huguenots was at its height, 
the inveterate uialico of the court of Spain endeavoured to embarrass 
France by an artful diversion on the side of Italy. A French 
prince, the Duke of Nevers, had just succeeded to the duchy of 
Mantua and the marquisate of Montferrat. The Spaniards insti- 
gated the Duke of Ciuastalla to corftest hjs rights ; the Emperor 
interfered and sequestered the disputed territory, and a Spanish 
army invaded Montferrat and besieged Casale, tlie capital. Such 
was the paramount importance attached by Richelieu^ his prin- 
ciple of opiK^sition to the House of Austria that he induced Louis to 
cross tlic Alps in person, with 36,000 men, in order to establish the 
Duke of Nevers in his new x^osscssions. The king and the cardinal 
forced the pass of Susa in March 1629, in spite of the Duke of 
Savoy, who was another comx^etitor for Montferrat, and so decisive 
was the sux>criority of the. French arms that the duke immediately 
afterwards signed a treaty of peace and alliance with Louis, by 
which he undertook to procure the abandonment of the siege ol 
Casalo and the retreat of the Si)aiiiards into their own territory. 
This engagornont was fulfilled, and the Duke of Nevers took posses- 
sion of his dominions witliout furthvir contest. ' But the triumph 
* was t8o rapid and easy to be durable. No sooner had the French 
army recrossed the mountains than the Emperor IJ’erdinand, acting 
in concert with Philip of Si)ain, poured his troops into the Grisons, 
wliilo at the same moment two other strong divisions invaded the 
duchy of Mantua and Montferrat Richelieu was now invested 
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with extraordinary powers under the title of “Lieutenant-general 
representing the king’s person.” He assumed the supreme command 
of the army, having as his lieutenants the Marshals Bassompierre 
and Schomberg ; and, once more traversing the Alps, attacked the 
faithless Duke of Savoy, who had entered into a secret understand- 
ing with the enemy. On the 20th of March, 1630, the French 
besieged the town of Pignerol, which surrendered in three days. 
Several other fortresses were reduced in succession, and Richelieu 
soon found himself mfistcr of all the principal ])asscs commanding 
the approach to Itfily frotri the side of Dauphine. This great success 
was followed by the i eduction of Bavoy and the conquest of the 
marquisato of Baluces. By the treaty of Cherasco, concluded in 
April 1G31, the JiirpericJ-ists evacuated Mautua, the Duke of No vers 
received the investiture of* that duchy from the Emperor, and 
Pignerol and two otlier fortresses were ceded by Savoy to France. 
The negotiator on this occasion was Giulio Mazarini (Mazarin), 
afterwards the famous cardinal, at that time a di])lomatic agent of 
the court of Rome at Turin. 

§ 10. Ficsh difficulties and perils awaited Richelieu on his return 
from this Italian expedition, arising from the determined and violent 
enmity of Miyy de’ Medici. Having been the means of raising him 
to power, the queen-mother imagined that she should find in the 
minister «t creature absolutely devoted to her will ; instead of which, 
Richelieu had governed by the independent resources of his own 
genius, and the consequence was, that ever since his elevation Mary 
l^ad rapidly decliiit*d in ])olitical importance. ’I’hc king, on his way 
to the army during th^ late camjmign, fell dangerously ill at Lyons ; 
and Mary, wliiio attending his sick bed, earnestly importuned her 
son to dismiss the dreaded Richelieu from his councils for ever. 
Louis wsft weak enough to acquiesce, only stipulating that no step 
should be taken against the minister until tlie conclusion of the war. 
On his recovery Ijouis was again beset by his mothcT, his wife, and 
a crowd of envious courtiers, all clamouring for the fulfilment of 
his promise ; but restored health had now inspired iiim with a ruoro 
just appreciation of the Cardinal’s services. He hesitated, expostu- 
lated, and showed*the utmost repugnant? to a measure so evidently 
injurious to the state. An outrageous scene took place in the king s 
presence beitween the quocn-mothcr and Richelieu, at the close of 
which Louis quitted the palace without saying a word, and took his. 
departure for Veffsailles. Every one thought the fall of the minister 
irrevocably certain. The courtiers flocked to the residence aC MarJ 
at the Luxembourg ; the good news was transmitted with precipitate 
joy to Madrid* Vienna, Brussels, and Turin. But the sound judg- 
ment of Louis, supported by the arguments of his first equerry 
Saint Simon, had conducted him meanwhile to a very diflerent con- 
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elusion. A message from the king wae despatched to Bioheliotii 
who had already begun to resign himself to his disgrace. He hurried 
to Versailles, was welcomed with every mark of confidence and 
favour, and received an assurance from Louis that ho would steadily 
U]>hold liini against all his adversaries, would listen to no insinua- 
tion to his i>rejudice, and would remove from court all who had it in 
their power to thwart or injure him. These curious occurrences 
look place on the liih of November IC30, which has remained 
liimous in French history as the ‘‘Day of Duiles.” 

Tt was now tlie CardiuaVs turn to triumj/n, and his vengeance fell 
fatally upon those who had conspired his ruin. The first victims 
were the two brothers Marillac. The one, who was keejier of the 
seals, was dismissed from office and exiled tc:^,Chfi.tfeaudun ; the other, 
a marshal of Fiance and commander* of tlie army in Italy, was 
arrested, tried by an extraordinary commission, which sat in the 
cardinal’s own house at Hueil, convicted of the crime of peculation, 
and bel leaded. A more difficult measure, but one upon which JJiche- 
lieu was equally determined, was to effect a complete and final i*up- 
turc between the king and his mother. It required all his eloquence 
to convince Louis that the cabals of wliich Mary was the centre were 
perilous to the state and the main obstacle to the glory of his reign. 
A fresh outbreak of Gaston Duke of Orleans, instigated by the 
queen-niotlicr, at length roused the king to a decisive act of vigour. 
In February, 1031, Mary do’ Medici was placed under a sort of 
honourable restraint at C’ompi^gnc ; and Louis informed her hy letter 
that he Ibiiiid it necessary, for rcasoivt ot state, to request her tp 
retire to Moulins. Her rage was beyond beSimds, but slie bad no 
alternative but to submit, liefusing however to go to Moulins, she 
oscaiied secretly from Comxii^io on the 18th of July, gained the 
frontier of the Netherlands, and took refuge at the Spanish court at 
Brussels, 'fhis was a jiroceeding whjeh Tiouis could not pardon. He 
addressed to lua mother a letter of cold and di^ified reiiroof, and 
they never met again. Mary de’ Medici, after manifold vicissitudes 
and humiliations, died in exile at Cologne in 1642. 

The attitude of Gaston of Orleans was so seriously threatening 
that the king now marched’a body of troops against him at Orleans. 
Uixm this the prince took flight into Lorraine. The king confiscated 
the revenues of his duchy, declarijd his adherents guilty of high trea- 
son, and compelled the Duke of LoiTaine, by a military demonstration, 
to refuse him an asylum in his dominions. Gast/On then retired to 
•Brussejis, Other acts of severity followed. Marshal Bassompierre 
was sent to the Bastille ; the Duke of Guise banished ; the Princess 
of Conti, witli sevenil others of tlie female aristocracy, were exiled 
from court. 

§ 11. The incorrigible Gaston, nevertheless, persisted in his turbu- 
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lent opposition to the government. He intrigued with Spain, with 
Ijorraine, and with all the nobles of France whom he knew to be ill 
affected towards Richelieu. Among others he oi)ened a correspond- 
ence with the Marslial Ihike of Montmorency, governor of jLangue- 
doc,--a nobleman who, for chivalrous valour, elegance of manners, 
and generosity of character, had no superior in the kingdom. Mont- 
morency was unliappily prevailed iij[X)n to join the prince in an 
insurrectionary movement in the summer of 1632. Gaston, with a 
three of 2000 men, traversed Burgundy anjJ Auvei'gne and entered 
• Languedoc, where the Stafiis of the province declared in Ins favour, 
and most of the principal towns broke out into open rebellion. On 
taking the field, hcAvever, the confederates found themselves totally 
unable to cope with the r#yal army under Marslial 8chomberg ; and 
Montmorency avowed tliat he had no expectation whatever of suc- 
cess in such a foolliardy enteiprise. A fierce encounter took place 
under the walls of Castclnaudary on the 1st of September; when the 
rebels weixj completely routed and disixjrscd. Montmorency, as if 
seeking death, charged with desperate hardihood into the thickest of 
the enemy’s ranks, and was taken prisoner covered with wounds. 
The cowardly Gaston fled, and endeavoured in vain to make tenns 
with the king, gue of his demands tiding the life of Montmorency. 
Finding himself utterly helpless, tlie prince at length made an abject 
submission,* abandoned his friends to the king's vengeance, and took 
his depirturo to Tours. 

Louis, attended by the Cardinal, now proceeded to Toulouse, where 
thc^tnal of Montmorency inmfediately commenced before the local 
parliament. The crime of the illustrious ja'isoner ivas clear, and 
he l^imself frankly coiiiessed it, thougli without any unmanly selt- 
abasement. He was capitally convicted on the 30th of October. 
The king besieged by intercessions for mercy from eveiy quarter 
of the Idngdom ; but even the jiassionato entrcjatics of the Princess of 
Cond^, Montmorency’s sister, faiUjd to move him, and the sentence 
was carried into execution on the same day that it was jiaased, in 
the inner court of the Capitol at Toulouse. Montmorency met death 
with fearless coui'age^ and with the most fojichiiig and noble resigna- 
tion. He was the son and grandson of two Constables of bVauce, and 
the last direct icscendant of that great ducal house. 

§ 12. 'The intervention of France in the Thirty Years’ War hadfiist 
commenced in 1631, when Richelieu contracted an alliance witli the 
heroic Gustavus Ackoliihus, King of Sweden, to whom he promised an 
Annual subsidy of 400,000 crowns ; thus openly espousing the Janse 
of the Pjolestant confederation against the Emperor and the Catholic 
league. GustavuS closed his glorious career on the field of Lutzen in 
Kovembor 1632. The French alliance was renewed under the aus- 
nioes of the Chancellor Oxenstiern ; but the advantage in the contest 
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was now on the side of fche Imperialists, and the battle of Nordlingen, 
in September 1634, seemed decisive of their ultimate success. At 
this critical moment Kichelieu resolved to enter energetically into the 
strife with all the immense resources at his command ; and treaties 
were concluded with the States of Holland, with Sweden, with the 
German princes, with Switzerland, and with the Duke of Savoy, by 
which France engaged to raise four separate armies, amounting to- 
gether to J 20,000 men. The share which France now took in this 
great struggle forms a constituent part of the history of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and cannot be related with advantage without giving a 
detailed account of the campaigns, which is impossible in the present 
work. The events of tlie first three yeais in ‘’which France was 
engaged (1635-1637) were unpropitious t^ her^arms. In 1636 the 
Imperialists penetrated into Picardy, and advanced within three 
days’ march of the capital, ravaging tlie country and spreading uni- 
versal panic. O^ho danger was imminent ; the fidelity of the Count 
de Soissons, whose army covered Paris, was doubtful ; public alarm 
and indignation were violently excited ; and Richelieu is said for 
a moment to have lost Ids usual confident self-possession. Re- 
assured, however, by his trusty anmsellor, Father Joseph, he soon 
showed himself fully equal to*The emergency ; and, favoured by the 
patriotic reactibn which followed, the king and his minister were 
enabled to take the field em-ly in the autumn witli 4f),000 men, 
and besi(‘gcd the town of Corbie, which had been surrendered to 
the Spaniards, The Cardinal, wiio was sufTeving from illness, esta- 
blished himself during the siege at Amiens; and it was now tjiat 
two of his bitterest enemies, Gaston of Orleans and the Count de 
Soissons, entered into a I'resh conspiracy against his life, which 
only failed tlirongh the indecision of Gaston. A council held at 
Richelieu’s residence offered every facility to the princeli for execut- 
ing their design. The unsuspecting minister descended the stair- 
case surround^ by tlie conspirators, and at tips moment his fate 
Limg upon a thread. But Gaston’s nerve failed him; lie liesitated 
to give the apixiiiited signal ; the rest dared not strike without his 
orders ; they separated, apd the cardinal e-scaped. Corbie capitulated 
on the 34tli of November, and the enemy made no further attemjit 
in this direction. 

§ 13. The campiiign of 1638 was more favourable to France. 
Duke Bernard of 8axe Weimar took several places on the Upper 
Rhine, and defeated the Iraiwrialist^ in a great#battle at Rheinfeld 
on the 3rd of March. He proceeded in August to lay siege to 
Brisach, a strongly-fortified town of Alsace, on the right bank of the 
Rhine. I’he French contingent on this occasion wfis commanded by 
De Guebriant and the Vioomte de Turenne, who was now fast rising 
into high reputation. Briaact was defended with dauntless resolu- 
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tion, and repulsed several desperate assatilts, but was at last reduced 
to extremity, and capitulated on the 18th of December 1688. The 
nows of the capture of Brisach found Richelieu in dbep distress ; his 
fEuthful and indefatigable coadjutor, the Capuchin Joseph du Trem- 
blay, lay in the agonies of death. The Cardinal strove to cheer the 
last hours of his friend by detailing the events of the campaign, 
and hastened to announce the achievement which had just shed so 
much lustre on tlie French arms. " Courage, Fallier Joseph I ” he 
exclaimed, “ Brisach is ours ! ** A momenhi-ry smile of satisfaction 
passed over the monk’s countenance, and he expired. I’his personage, 
scarcely less remarkable in his own line than Richelieu himself, had 
been employed in Ml the most difficult diplomatic and political nego- 
ciations of the time, •and had acquitted himself with singular acute- 
ness and dexterity, and with unswerving fidelity to the interests of 
France. His loss was severely felt by Richelieu, hut liis place was 
supplied in some measure by Mazarin, who now advanced rapidly 
in the ministers coiifideuce. 

§ 14. Louis XLIl., who had abdicatt^d all the active functions of 
government in favour of his domineering minister, lived at this time 
a retired, isolated, melancholy life, estrangtHi from his queen, and 
without power .or iufiiicnoe. He had*lately ionned a platonic liaison 
with one of Anne’s maids of honour, Mademoiselle de Hautefort. 
This young lady, indignant at the king’s degradation, strove to rouse 
him from his apathy, and encouraged him to shake off his absolute 
dependence on the Cardinal. Richelieu, infoTnied of this cabal 
agg-inst him, spared no gains ts supersede Mademoiselle do Hautefort 
in the royal affections; and liouia, xmablo to resist, disciirded his 
friend in favour of Mademoiselle de Laiayctte, in whom the Cardinal 
expected to find a docile instrument of his j)olicy. The influence of 
the new fafourite, however, was exerted still more decidedly against 
him ; Louis began to show signs of returning intelligence and vigour ; 
and the jealous minister, in alami, employed such agency to work 
iqxin the scrupulous conscience of Mademoiselle do Lafayette as 
induced her to take the resolution of retiring to a convent. She 
executed her purpose in May 1637 ; but tjie king continued to visit 
her in her seclusion, and her influence over his mind was rather 
augfneiited than diminished. The intrigues against Ricljelieu con- 
tinued, and liouis seems to have enbjrtainod serious thoughts of 
dismissing him, wlien an incident occurred which disconcerted his 
enemies and restored his supremacy. Tlie Cardinal discovered a 
clandestine corrcs|>ondence carried on by Anne of Austria with the 
court o[ Spain, the Cardinal-Infant at Brussels, and other enemies 
of France. Ann^s confidential messenger was arrested and thrown 
into 'the Bastille, and the queen, in extreme terror, made a full 
svowal of her fault to Richelieu, and signed a solemn engagement 
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aever again to commit a similar oflenoej whereupon the minister 
promised in return to mediate for her a complete reconciliation 
with her husband. This was accordingly cilbeted, and the good 
genius of Kichelieii once more triumphed in the re-estahlishment 
of cordial relations between the royal pair. The Jesuit Oaussin, the 
king’s confessor, was dismissed, and Louis discontinued his visits 
to Mademoiselle de Lalayette. These occurrences were shortly fol- 
lowed hy a result of the highest importance to the welfare of the 
kingdom. After a childless union of more tnan twenty years’ dura- 
tion, Anne of Austria found herself in a 'condition to give an heir 
to the throne. To the gicat joy of the nation, a Dauphin, who 
afterwards became Louis XIV., was born at St, Crennams on the 
5th of September 1638. This event redua^d the* mischievous Gaston 
of Orleans to comparative insignificance, and greatly strengthened 
the reins of government in the grasp of llichelieu. The king’s health, 
always feeble, was now much impaired, and tlie Cardinal had already 
begun to count ujxjn obtaining the regency in the prospect of his 
death. 

§ 15. "Idle military eflbrts of Fiance in 1639 were not inferior to 
those of preceding years ; and the persevering energy of Kicbelieii 
was at length rewarded hy the hmniliation and discomfiture of his 
enemies m all directions. The opportune death of Eternard of Saxe 
Weimar, who had established himself in llrisaoh, with.»the object 
of obtaining the province of Alsace as an independent sovereignty, 
enabled Kichcheu to annex it to Franco. The Imperialists wore 
defeated in Piedmont by the famou8»Count Harcourt, of the diical 
family of LoiTaine, who was appointed to ih(i command of tlie French 
troops (1640). He followed up his victory by investing Turin, 
which, after a protracted and gallant defence of more than four 
months, surrendered on tlie 22nd of September, and *:he French 
immediat^^ly took [xissession of the capital ; Turenne, as Harcourt’s 
second in command, bore a distinguished part in the operations of 
this memorable campaign. 

In the same year the Spaniards were driven out of Artois, and 
this imix) riant province was forthwith incorporated with the French 
dominions. This triumph was hailed with general rejoicings through- 
out tVie kingdom. At the same time a formidable insurrection broke 
out in Catalonia and Roussillon, provoked hy the violation of tbeir 
fueros or immemorial privileges ; and at the beginning of the follow- 
ing 3"ear (1641) these provincses werp formally' united to the crown 
of hVance, with stipulations fur the maintenance of their ancient 
franchises. 

§ 16. Meanwhile tlie insupportable despotism which Richelieu had 
established drove his enemies once more to the hopeless expedient of 
armed rebellion. The cliief mover in this new revolt was the Count 
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of Soissons, who gained a complete victory over the royal forces near 
S^dan, on the 6tli of July, 1641, but was killed by a j)istol“shot at 
the close of the day, as he was giving orders for the pursuit of the 
fugitives. This event brought the insurrection to a close ; but it was 
soon followed by another attempt against Kichelieu, the last and tlie 
most dangerous of the many conspiracies during his long tenure of 
jKiwer. Tl’he cardinal had placed near the king’s person the gay and 
brilliant Henri d’EflSat, Marquess of Cinq-Mars, in the quality of 
grand equerry. This J^ung noble quickly ingratiated himself with 
Louis, became his inseparable companion, ifcid, being of an aspiring 
enterprising character, acquired a strong ascendency over the feeble- 
minded monarch. •Ilia vanity and presiunption increasing in i>ropor- 
tion to the royal lavour, f inq-Mars demanded a seat in the council, 
and intruded his presence at the most contidential interviews ol Louis 
with his imperious minister. Richelieu rebukai him for this inso- 
lence in disdainful language, and absolutely forbade him to enter the 
council-chamber in future. From that moment Cinq-Mars exerted 
his whole influence To effect the ruin of the cardinal ; and even 
proposed his removal by the same means that had despatched the 
Marshal d*Ancre. I^ouis listened in silence, not dating to encourage 
the scheme openly, although the tlacaldorn in which he was held 
by Richelieu had long become inexpressibly irksome. Monsieur lo 
(Trand, as Cinq-Mars was called, pursued his revengeful design. All 
the Cardinal’s ancient enemies were more or leas involved in the 
plot, and it was also communicated to Francois de 1’hou, son of the 
historian of that name, a yoi|ng man of great talent and promise, 
wfio, although he cordftilly hated Richelieu, refused to concur in 
his .assassination. Louis meanwhile was attacked by a dangerous 
fit of illness ; and the conspirators, anxious to strengthen tlieir jx)si- 
tion in tlitf event of his death, <x)mmitt(.*d the egregious folly of 
entering into a treaty v/ith the court of Spain, by which that i>ower 
engaged to assist them with a large force of horse and foot, together 
with an ample subsidy. In return the King of Spain was to recover 
all the conquests made from him by France during the war. 

These culpable intrigues could not escape the penetration of 
Richelieu ; his ageifts served him faithfully, and he was fully on 
his guard. Cinq-Mars succeeded by degrees in producing a certain 
coolness and estrangement between liouis and the Cavtlinal; riot- 
witlistanding which the king was induced, in March 1642, to under- . 
take in person thp command of the army in Roussillon, where 
Richelieu projiosed to prosecute the war with renewed vigour. • The • 
king and his minister, both in failing health, joumeyeti to the 
south by different routes ; on reaching Narbonne, Richelieu became 
BO much worse that he was com})elled to remain in that city, wdiile 
Louis proceeded to the camp of Marshal La Meilleraie, who was 
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besieging Peipignan. Thus separated from the court, his frame 
wasted by a burning fever, disabled from active exertion, and aban- 
doned by his friends, Lichelieu’s condition seemed almost desperate ; 
still his firmness never forsook him, even when the news arrived 
of a defeat of the French under Marshal de Quiche in Picardy, which 
left that frontier ojDen to the Spaniards. Louis soon wearied of 
the siege of Perpignan, and discovered that in liichelieu’s absence 
he possessed no one to do^iend on for the conduct of affairs. A 
reaction followed, and a message was despatched to the cardinal, 
assuring him that he stood higher than ever in his sovereign’s 
favour. At this moment, by a singular stroke of good fortune, 
Bichelieu received from an unknown hand a copy of the treaty 
between Cinq-Mars and his friends and the l^anish court ; it was 
instantly laid before the king ; and with tliis positive proof of their 
treason in his hands, ho could not hesitate to order tlio arrest of 
Cinq-Mars and Do Thou, which took place at Narbonne on the 
12th of June. Louis then joined the Cardinal at Tarascon, where 
a reconciliation ensued between them, the king condescending to 
undignified cxj)lanations in excuse for his late conduct. Having 
conferred unlimited powers upon the minister, Louis returned to 
Paris ; while Richelieu embarked in a magnificent barge upon the 
Rhone, and ascended to Lyons, dragging in a boat behind him his 
two unfortunate prisoners, for whom it was too plain ^ that there 
remained no hope of mercy, I’he coniem2)tible Gaston ol Orleans, 
with liis usual baseness, betrayed his associates by acknowledging 
the treaty with Sjmin ; this completed the legal proof against 
Cinq-Mars ; and De Thou was included iic his condemnation,Tor 
having neglected to reveal a plot in which he had no criminal share. 
Both culprits were beheaded in the Place dcs Terreaux at Lyons on 
the 12th of September 1642. “ Sire,” wrote Richelieu the king 

immediately afterwards, “ sire, your enemies are dead, and your arms 
aie in Perpignan.” That city Irkd surrendered to La Meilleraie on 
the 9th of September. Its fall completed the conquest of Roussillon, 
which has ever since remained a province of the French emiiirc. 

The Duke of Orleans was deprived of Iris dignities and domains, 
and commanded to rctire‘i» Biois. Q’he Duke 'of Bouillon paid the 
penalty of his connexion with the late conspiracy by the loss of his 
princix^ality of S^dan, which was forfeited to France. 

§ 17. Richelieu had now reached tlie summit of his extraordinary 
fortunes. His jxilicy was everywhere triumphant ; his enemies 
cruslied ; the proud House of Austria checked, repulsed, mortified, in 
all directions. At no former period had France exercised so decided 
an ascendency'' in Europe. But as if to " point »a moral * on the 
utter instability of human greatness, the Oardiml was at this moment 
stinking under the ravages of a mortal disease ; and on his return to 
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Paris it became evident that his days were numbered. On his 
deathbed, and immediately before receiving the last sacraments, he 
called God to witness that throughout his administration he had 
pursued no other object than the welfare of the Church and the 
kingdom *, and being asked whether he forgave his enemies, he 
replied that he had never had any except those of the State. This 
illustrious statesman breathed his last on the 4th of December 1642, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. “There is a great politician 
gone ! ” was the only observation of the cold-hearted Louis on re- 
ceiving the intelligence. 

The chief change produced in the ministry by the death of 
Kichelieu was the^, elevation of Cardinal Mazarin to a seat in the 
council ; the other njinisters retained their oflRces. 

Louis Xin, survived *liis igi-cat minister scarcely six mouths. 
His death took place at St. Germain's on the 14th of May 1643, 
thirty-three years exactly from the commencement of his reign. 
He had not completed the forty-second year of his age. 

Louis possessed no great qualities, and few glaring defects. His 
oJiief merit consists in having maintained in ix)wcr, from public 
motives, for the long period of eighteen years, a minister whom he 
personally disliked, and the yoke whose supremacy became at 
length infinitely galling and oppressive. This evinces a disinterested 
anxiety for the advancement and prosperity of Franco. The cor- 
rectness of his private morals, so rare a virtue among the princes 
of his race, must also be recorded to the credit of Louis. He left 
die regency to his queen Anno of Austria, and named the Duke of 
Ofleans lieuteuant-gonsral ; they were to bo assisted by a coimcil 
of state composed of Mazarin, the IViuce of Cond^, the chancellor 
Soguier, and the secretaries Chavigny and Bouthillier. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PAELIAJiENTS. 

In the primitive times of the French 
monarchy the Farlement -was simply 
the court or oouncil of the soveroie-n, — 
consisting of the great vassals of the 
domaine royal or Duchy of France, the 
prelates, and the principal dlgnilt^pes 
of the Crown. These assemblies dis> 
cussed and determined all causes 
arising among the fiefs held in eapUe 
of the Crown thr^ghout the realm. 
They also decided upon questions of 
war and peace; they imposed ta'KOs, 


and regulated matters of internal ad- 
mmistiiftion. But the authority of the 
PaiUament at this early dale was oa- 
tremely partial and limited ; since the 
constitution of the feudal system ena- 
bled any particular seigneur to ignore 
and an Till I its decrees at pleasure. 
Saint Louis took an important step 
towards improving the adroini aeration e 
! of justice, by instituting grands bailliSf 
I to hold provincial courts of appeal in 
I the king’s name. The judgments of the 
local seigneurs thus became liable to 
! revision by the tribunals of the 60 ve« 
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teigti; and result was a gradual 
diminution of the feudal, and an en- 
largement of the royal, power. During 
the 13th century the study of the 
Homan law was extensively revived in 
Franco, and gave rise to the class 
called leffistrSf Juristes, or jm'iscon- 
suites^ who eventually b<*camc the chief 
offleerb of the royal couits, and the 
judges of all causes throughout the 
kijigdom. It was Philip the Fair who 
flrsi clearly deiiiicd the functions of the 
Parliament, and gave it a regular con- 
stitution as the supreme court of jus- 
tice. Py his ordonnaiiee of 1302 he 
withdrew from its cognizance all mat- 
ters of finance and general government, 
and restricled it to judicial duties. 
All finauctal business was thenceiorth 
transacted in the Oiambre dcs Comptea ; 
while political and adminufratxvc con- 
cerns were brought before the Council 
of State, <ithcrwisc called the Grand* 
Chmetl. The Parliament, properly so 
called, was ;iow organized in three 
chambers; — 1. The Chamhre de lie- 
which tried all actions insti- 
tuted directly before the Parliament of 
Paris ; 2. The Chamhre dea TUnquHea^ 
for the preliminary consideration of 
cases of appeal ; and 3. The Grand* 
Ohamhrey or Chamhre dea Plaidoinea^ 
ill which these appeals were finally 
heard and decided. The Parliament 
W'.'is ordered to assemble twice in tlie 
year, at Easter and on the Feast of All 
Saints, for two months at a time ; its 
place of meeting was the ancient Palais 
de la Citcy afterwards called the Palais 
de Ju&ticcy which name it still retains. 
Philip IV. also established two courts 
of exchequer (scaccaria) at Rouen {<&■ 
the province of Normandy, and a court 
of ff rands jaurs (assizes) at Troyes for 
Chamx)agne. The judges of those prt>- 
rmcial courts w ere nominated expressly 
by the Crown. 

In this early period of iteT history, 
the gi'cat feudal barons alone were, 
strictly speaking, judges of the Parlia- 
ment ; they were styled eonaeiflera-nPSt 
or conseiUera-juffeurs ; the civilians or 
legitdes occupied a very subordinate 
position, being simply advisers, ex- 
’ pounders of the law, or at most asses- 
sors. But in course of time, as the 
science of law became more compli. 
Gated, and the business of the court 
more important and onerous, the barons 
discontinued their attendance, and the 


lawyerv suooeeded to their place, yrm 
the time when this great change was 
accomplished, towards the middle of 
the I4th century, the ParUkmetit of 
Paris rapidly increased In Junadictlon 
and authority. Instead of being mi- 
gratory, as heretofore. It was now fixed 
permanently at l^arts, and continued 
its sessions throughout the year, with 
the exception of a short vacation. The 
judges, instead of being named by 
temporary* commissions from the 
Crown, Jicld their ofilccB for life, and 
soon establislied the right of self- * 
appointment, by presenting to the king 
a list of candidates from which he 
W'as obliged to choose. A decree ot 
Louis XL. in 1*^167 dcclai-ed them irre- 
mdx'able ; and a farther innovation 
took place under Louis Xll. and 
Francis I., when the judicial seats of 
the Parliament were openly offered for 
sale to the highest bidder. By the law 
called the paiiletUt I>a8sed in 1604, it 
was provided that the judges, on con- 
sideration of paying to the governmcnl 
annually a sixtieth part of the value of 
their offices, might secure their hereditary 
transmission, and inifite them the per- 
manent proiieityof their families. This 
arrangement, though at first sight it 
appears seriouHlj' detrimental to public 
justice, was not without beneficial 
results. It contributed to form a 
suc'session of leaincd, patriotic, and 
courageouE. magistrates, who in the ttuys 
of the absolute monarchy did good 
service to the cause of liberty, by 
firmly withstanding and arresting the 
encroachments of the yrown. The 
power and independence of the judicial 
order was one of the few checks upon 
des)>otisin that remained wdien the 
Convocation of the grc.it council of the 
n ation — th e B tales- Ge ne r al — li.ul fuJ 1 c n 
into disuse. IJencc it is not surprising 
to find that the venahte des charges 
meets with disttnet ooinmondation from 
Montesquieu {Eap, des Lois, liv. 5, 
chap. 19). At the same time this 
practice was undoubtedly productive of 
gi’avo and multiplied abuses. It was 
abolished, like so many other usages 
of the anden re^ 'me, by a decree of the 
Constituent Assembly, in August 1789. 

Various alterations were made by 
successive sovereigns in the composi- 
tion of the Parliament of Paris. In 
1453 an ordorinance of Charles VII. 
instituted a new ekamber called, tbe 
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fbumtlte, bCiOftiise itiS Judgrei were 
furniiihed In turn hj A deputation of 
oouneillore namod \fy the other cham- 
bers. The Toumelle was a criminal, 
ooart> hut onl}^ for offences which wore 
not punishable with death ; capital 
punishment belonfdn? exoluslyely to 
the jurisdlctioii of the Grand* Chamhre, 
At the commencemont of the rei^n *of 
Louis XI., the Parliament consisted of 
one hundred members j nam^y, twelve 
peers of France, eight maitres dec rs- 
* qu^tes^ and eighty ordinary coufloillors, 
half being laymen and half ecclesi- 
astics. A century later the numbor 
of councillors was orib hundred and 
twenty. In the latter* part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. the Paniamci^t 
comprised no less than sevvfi chambers ; 
namely, the Grand’ Chainbre, three 
Chambres dcs Fnqu6tes, the Toumelle 
CWminelle, and two Chambres dcs 
Requ^'tos. Attached to • the Grand’ 
Chambre there were a premier prCsi^ 
dent and nine other prenidents a mor^ 
tier (so called from the square black 
velvet cup which they wore), four 
maitres dcs requctqs^ and thirty-seven 
oouncillors, of whom twelve were 
clerical and twenty-five laymen. Be- 
sides these tlJfero were many honorary 
councillors — the princes of the blood, 
the peers of France, the members of the 
Couxtoil of State, the chancellor, the 
keeper of the seals, the arcUiiahop ^f 
Paris, and the abbots of St. Denis and 
Clugn^. The Grand’ Chambre of the 
Parliament was the highest court of 
judicature in the realm. Its jurisdic- 
tion -cmbracodp all causes affi'cting the 
rights and privileges of the Grown, all 
charges of high treason, ail questions 
rcBijecting the rt^gale^ alU matters con- 
nected with the interests of the peers 
of France, and the affairs of the uni- 
versity and public hospitals of Paris. 
Each Chambre dcs Enqq^tes was com- 
posed of three piesidents and thiriy- 
flve councillors. The Chambres des 
Requites had each three presidents and 
fl-fteen councillors. The Chambre de 
r JSdit, estahlishod by virtue of the 
Edict of Nantes in 15 9^, had one pre- 
sident and sixteen councillors, one, olf 
at most two, of whom were Protest- 
ants. This court determined all causes 
between Pfoteatants uiid Catholics. It 
was suppressed by Louis XIV. in 
16G9. 

Besides the Parliament of Pwrls, thci*e 
FRANCE. 


were several pravineial PaxltamcM(ite« 
which executed slmUar Judicial Mo- 
tions within the district (rcssort) 
assigned to each. The first of theee 
was the Parliament of Toulouse, which 
originated with Philip the FUir, and 
was confirmed and finally organized by 
Charles VIT. in 1443, Its jurisdiction 
extended over the whole of Languedoc, 
Quercy, the county of Foix, Ilouerguc, 
the Vivarais, a,ud part of Gascony. 
The judges^ of the Parliament of Paris 
claimed the right of sitting in that of 
Toulouse, and the councillors of Tou- 
louse made similar pretensions to seats 
on the bench at Paris ; this occasioned 
a vehement controversy, which re- 
mained undecided down to the time of 
the dissolution of the Parliaments. The 
general doctrine, however, was, that 
while all causes arising wilhm the 
rcssort of each parliament were to be 
judged solely by the local tribunal, 
without any haul appeal to the I’urlia- 
ment of I’aris, all the sovereign courts 
were integral parts of one and the 
same great institution, and all the 
jud^s of the realm enjoyed a perfect 
identity of rights and privileges. By 
the term sovereign courts is meant 
that each was independent withiu its 
own boundaries, and free fi om the 
interference and control of any supe- 
rior tribunal. 

The other provincial 
were thohc of Daui»hint% which sat at 
Grenoble, and vras instituted in 1453 ; 
Bordeaux, founded by X<ouis XI. in 
1462 ; Dijon, for Burgundy, created in 
1476 ; Alx, for Provence, created in 
1501 j Brittany, dating from 1553 ; 
and Pau, established by Louis Xlll., 
for the province of B(?arn, in 16^1. 

To each Parliament belonged 'u supe- 
rior officer, called the prooureur^gen^- 
ralj who was at the head of the bar, 
and fulfillwi duties nearly resembling 
those of the attorney-general in Eng- 
land. He acted as puhlin prosecutor 
in the name of the sovereign ; took the 
lead as principal counsel in all suits 
instituted by the crown ; caused crimi- 
nals to be arrested, imprisoned, and 
brought before the tribunals, and, de- 
manded the infliction of the penalties 
proscribed by the law. They were also 
charged, to some extent, with the 
maintenanee of ecclesiastical discipline ; 

id it was specially their duty to insti- 
tute appeals against any bulls from the 

2 D 
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Court of Borne o^icU appeared ineoli* 
eletent with the liberties of the Galilean 
Church* Biich procureni-g^ni^ral had 
several auHtitutes to assist him in his 
of&ce. They were known collectively 
in ancient times as ffena du roi, and 
afterwards as the porqueL The insti- 
tution of these royal advocates dates 
from the year 1854. 

In proportion as the king's of Franco 
advanced towards despotism, the Par- 
liament of Paris assumed more and 
more a politioal character, and at- 
tempted to impose a constitutional 
check on the excess and abuse of the 
royal power. The means employed 
for this purpose deserve to be carefully 
noticed. 

The practice of enrSgiairement was 
coeval with the foundation of the Par- 
liament ; it was original ly nothing 
more than the form of enrolling in the 
puiliamcntary records the ordonnanccs 
issued by the sovereign. As early as 
the reign of Philip VI. we find the 
following words at the end of an ordon- 
nanoo of 1336 : “Lecta per cameram, 
rcgistrata per curiam parliamciiti in 
libro ordinationum reglarura.” In 
course of time it was asset ted that this 
was no mere matter of form, hut that 
Parliament might cither register or 
rrfuae to register the decrees prCvsented 
to them ; and that no decree, while it 
remained unregistered, possessed force 
or efficacy as a law. By this skilful 
manoeuvre a veto was established, m 
great measure, on the power of arbi- 
trary legislation which had been 
usurped by the Crown. When the 
I’arliament objected to an ordonntmee, 
they presented a remonstrance to the 
king, stating the ground of their op- 
position ; and if this was unattended 
to, they refused altogether to enter It 
among their archives. Instances of 
such opposition are not^ uncommon 
during the 15th, IGth, and 17th cen- 
turies; and a suceessfal barrier was 
thus often raised against acts of op- 
pression, against ptoriigalily in public 
expenditure, and especially against the 
encroachments of the Court of Borne. 
Tk3 Parliament strenuously resisted the 
concordat in the reigh of Francis I.; 
and again the important ordonnonoe of 
Moulins in 1 566, which limited, though 
at the same time it acknowledged, the 
right of remonstrance. These preten- 
stona were more and more pertiiia- 


dously maintained, until at last, as all 
readers of French history are aware, an 
open collision took place between the 
Crown and the Parliament during the 
minority of Louis XIII. The magis- 
trates attempted to dictate to the Queen 
Begent in matters of the highest 
moment affiseting the conduct of the 
State; upon which an arrdt of the 
grand* eimadl annulled thetr proceed- 
ings, and expressly forbade them to 
intei^ere in the concerns of govern- 
ment.*^ Under the stem rule of Biche- 
Ueu the Parliament was reduedd to 
submissive silence ; but during the 
regency of Anne of Austria the troubles 
broke -out avresb. TTie President de 
riesmes declared that ** the Parliaments 
held an authority superior even to that 
of the Statcs-Gencral ; since by the 
right of verifieation they were judges of 
all that wa 9 there determined.** £x- 
tensive reforms were peremptorily 
demanded, and the rupture which en- 
sued was the immediate cause of the 
civil war of the Fronde. The result 
of this struggle was to augment and 
consolidate the power of the Crown ; 
and Louis XIV., on attaining his ma- 
jority, resolved to take summary mea- 
sures for restraining the Parliament 
within the bounds of its proper juris- 
diction. The anecdote of his entering 
^e Palais de Justice in his hunting 
costume,,, booted and spurred, M-^th a 
whip in his hand, is probably aiiocry- 
phal ; but it is certain that he rebuked 
the magistrates in haughty and indig- 
nant language; Interdicted them from 
remonstrating against uis edicts, and 
even from discussing them ; and insisted 
on their conhning themselves simply 
to the administration of justice. At- 
tempts were made, nevertheless, by 
the Parliament during this reign to 
maintain its political Influenoc ; in 
1666 a stubkborn resistance was made 
to a decree reducing the rate of legal 
interest on money; and in 1667 the 
ord(mnanea oimle (tor reforming the 
procedure in courts of justice) was 
only registered after vehement remon- 
strance, and ^ an extreme exercise of 
the roj^ prerogative. On this occa- 
sion the king ordered the gr^ffleir of the 
Parliament to tear out of ^^he register 
all records relaJng to the war of the 
Fronde. Finally, In the year 1673, an 
ordonnanoe appeared requiring ahs^* 
Ivtely that all royal ediiits ^ould ha 
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reginterod within eight days, nt^ithout 
remonstrance or disonssion ; and during 
the remainder of this reign the ParLia- 
ment was compelled to desist firom all 
farther assertion of its rights. 

But on the death of Louis the pri- 
TUege of remonstrance was restored by 
the Regent Duke of Orleans; and 
during the greater part of the 16th 
century the Parliament was in a 
state of almost constant antagonism to 
the Crown, producing frOm^time to 
time the moat lamentable derangement 
And confhsion in public affairs. The 
Bull Unigenitus, the flnaficiol scheme of 
Law, the Jansenist controversy, the 
billets de cof^essiont the I'oforms pro- 
jected by the Chancellor Maui^ou, — 
all became successively occasions of 
bitter contention; until in the end 
Louis XV. took the extreme step of 
suepending the Parliament altogether, 
and condemning all .the magistrates to 
exile. It was replaced *llr8t by a 
chambre royaU^ next by a commission 
of Councillors Of Btate, and lastly by 
courts called consdk supeneurs. Re- 
established under Louis XVI,, the Par- 
liament pursued itg usual system of 
factious opposition to the Court, with- 
out promoting «in the smallest degree 
the cause of national liberty. In 1768 
it joined in the general outcry for the 
assemblmg of the States-Gcncral, little 
anticiptiting the calamitous conse-* 
quenros of that momentous gieusure. 
The Revolution soon put a period to its 
existence ; a decree of the Constituent 
Assembly suppressed the Parliaments 
throughout the^kingdom in November, 
1790. 

The comparative inefficiency of the 
yreuch Parliaments In modern times, 
and their ultimate destruction, may 
.undoubtedly bo traced to one principal 
cause; namely, their selfish devotion 
to the interests and ascendency of their 
own ordeTf and their coiisdtiuent isola- 
tion from the nation and hostility to 
Rs liberties. The magiatrates beloi^ 


almost exclusively to the privileged 
classes; they were exempt from the 
taille and other pecuniary burdens, and 
partook strongly of that aristocratic 
esprit de corps which animated the 
noblesse and the clergy. Thul when 
reforms were agitated, and it was pr(»- 
posed to distribute the taxation equally 
among all classes, the Parliaments 
espoused the side of their own private 
interest instead of acting fur the gene- 
ral welfare of the country. They 
showed at tlie same time a spirit of 
perverse opposition to the Crown, 
thwarting to the utmost of their power 
the efforts of successive ministors to 
improve the wrotohed situation of 
affairs. Henoe they proved incapable 
of fighting the battle of the constitution 
when the gi^cat crisis arrived; and 
eventually were swept away in the 
general overthrow. 

The ceremony by which the French 
kings compelled the registration of 
their edicts by the Parliament was 
called a lit de Justice^ The monarch pro- 
ceeded in state to the Grand* Chambre, 
and Ihe chancellor, having taken his 
pleasure, announced that the king re- 
quired such and such a decree to be 
entered on their records in his pre- 
sence. It was held that this personal 
interference of the sovereign suspended 
for the time being the functions of all 
inferior magistrates ; and the edict was 
accordingly registered without a word 
of objection. The form of registration 
was as follows : — “ Le roi sdant en son 
lit de justice a ordonnd et ordonne que 
les presents edits seront enregistr^s ; ** 
and at the end of the decree, “ Fait en 
parleinent, le roi y sfant en son lit de 
justice.** The student may consult on 
this subject the Histoire du PUrlement 
de PariSi by Voltaire, and Lettres sur 
les anoiens Farlemenis de Franee^ by 
the Comte de BoulamvilUers. Also^ 
Sit James Stephen’s Lectures^ Leal, ft 
and 28. 







Banicadca at the Porte Saint Antoine, August 2701 , 1618 . n»e coTumencotnont of the 
Ci\^l War of the Fronde. (From an engraving of the time.) 


CtflAPltEIl XX. 

REIG^ OF LOUTS XIV. T. FROM HTS ACCESSION TO THE DEATH 

OF CARDINAL MAZARIN A.D. 1043-1H61 

• 

§ 1. Kogency of Anne of Austria; C'ardinal Mazariii nanu'd minister; the 
Impoi-taiis. §2. Battle of fiocroi ; battle of Korclliugon. §3. Capture 
of Dunkirk; theI*rince*of Conde at l.,erida; Turenne’s campaiijn in Bavaria, 
§ 4. Battle of T.ens ; lVa(’.e of Westjdifdia; end of the Thirty Yc-us" War. 
§5. Ciril dissensions; the Chamber of St. Louis; ane.st of Broussel ; 
insurrection in I’ans.* § 6. Commencement of the War of the Fromle; 
engagement at Charenton ; treaty of Kuel ; Turenne quits France. § 7. 
Arrest of the princes ; levolt of Guienne ; battle of lihett‘1 ; Miusarin com- 
pelled to leave Frimcc. § 8. Kevolt of Conde' ; leturn of Turenne. § 9. 
Battle of St. Antoine; intrigues at Paris; Conrle joins tbe Spaniards;, 
pacification of the Fftonde. § lO.^Progress of the war with Spun ; siege 
of Arras ; battle of the Downs ; conference at tlie isle of Pheasants. § 111, 
PeAce of Jihe Pyrenees; marriage of Louis XIV.; death of Cardinal Mazarin 
his character. 

§ 1. Anne of Austria commenceil lier regency by setting aside the 
arrangements of lier husband, and causing liis will to Ikj cancelled 
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by the parliament. The council of regency was th.us suppressed; 
and no opi>oaition l)eing offered, the queen assumed the supreme 
authority of government. To the surprise of all, she bestowed the 
office bf chief minister on Cardinal Mazarin, the faithful disciple of 
her persevering enemy, llichelieu. 

The new government soon found itself embarrassed by hostile 
intrigues. The nobles, so long oppressed by Kichelieu, eagerly 
struggled to regain their predominance in the state ; and the faction 
of the “ Imjwrtans,’' headed by the Duke of Beaufort, son of the 
Duke of Venddme, was the first to oppose the ministry of Mazarinl 
Tlie queen, in her anxiety to conciliate all parties, commenced by 
gmnting them almost whatever they demanded. The “ Importans,*’ 
cluirmccl by her condescension, imagined that they were henceforth 
to carry all before them ; and the witty De Betz declared that for 
two or three nxonths the whole French language was comprised in 
five little words — “the queen is so good!” Th(^e, however, were 
transient illusions. Madame de Chevreusc,*one of the foremost of 
the new cabal, who had attempted to displace some of the ministers, 
received a peremptory repulse ; in revenge, the duchess and her 
friends plotted no less a cr^o than the assassination of Mazatin ; 
and this scheme having been discovered and* fmstfated, the Duke of 
lleaufort was arrested on the 2nd of September, and sent prisoner to 
Vincennes ; the Duke of Veiiddme, Madame de Chevreuse, and all 
their chief partizans, wore exiled from court and quitted France. 

§ 2. Meanwhile the events of tl^e war were of great interest and 
importance. Immediately upon the death* of llicliclieu, the house of 
Austria resumed the offensive ; and in May 1643 the viceroy of the 
Netherlands, Francisco de Mello, proceeded with an army of twenty- 
six thousand men to invest Bocroi, a frontier fortress^ the distr'et 
of the Ardf’iines. The French, commanded by the young Duke af 
Enghien, eldest son of the Prince of Cond^, marched immediately 
to relieve the place ; and on the 19th of May, five days after the 
death of Louis Xlll., was fought the memorable battle of IlocBOi, 
whieh resulted in the decisive triumph of the French army, and the 
defeat and disj)er8ioii of the Spaniwds, wdth a 'loss of fifteen thousand 
men. Their magnificent infantry, so long esteemed the finest force 
ill Europe, vv:is literally exterminated on this fatal day. The victor, 
at this time only twenty-two years of age, thus laid the foundation 
of that splendid reputation by which he was afterwards diatinguishedr 
a8» tlio “ great Cond<S.” He o^ved liis early advancement to the dis- 
criminating favour of Kichelieu; the Cardinal had recognised his 
genius, and had married him to one of his uicxjs, Claire CMmcnco 
de Maill^, a daughter of the Marshal Duke of Brdze. 

Two years afterwards the French, commanded by ^Turenne, re- 
centij^ created a marshal, and by the hero of Kocroi, again gained a 
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brilliaiit victory m the terrible battle of Kordlingen^ 7th of Aiigiaet 
1645. The Imperialists uuder the famous Count de Mercy had 
talceu up a position which was at first deemed impregnable, and the 
Duke of Engliien, who assailed it with the French right,, was r©^ 
pulsed with fearful slaughter. Ho then joined the left wing under 
Turenne, and their combined efforts were at length successfid in 
breaking through the enemy’s lines, and completing their overthrow. 
The gallant Mercy was slain in tliis bloody field ; Marshal Grammont 
was taken prisoner; Efigliien, who exhibit^ prodigious valour, had 
two horses killed under hftn. He generously attributed the brilliant 
success of the day to Turonne. 

Nevertheless the results of the victory of Nordlingen were not 
such as might Ixavc been expected. John de Werth, who succeeded 
to the command of the Imjjefialists, retreated without moleshition, 
and was soon joined by the Archduke Leopold with nine thousand 
fresh troops; and the French, thus considerably outnumbered, 
hastened to cross the^Neckar, and retired to Philipsburg. The Duke 
of Enghien, exhausted by the fatigues of the campaign, fell ill, and 
returned to France. 

§ 3, The French army in FLanders was under the command of 
the Ibcble Gastpn of Orleans ; and it •was resolved to make this the 
principal theatre of the war in 1646. The Duke of Enghien nobly 
consented 4o serve as second in command to Gaston ; and the im- 
portant town of Courtrai surrendered to them on the iJ9th of June. 
Gaston after this quitted the army lor the court ; and Enghien, left 
in^sole command, resolved to emdertake the siege of Dunkirk, the 
most frequented and vaftiable seaport on the German Ocean. Bravely 
seconded by the Dutxjli fleet under Admiral van Tromp, the Frendi 
general reduced Dunkirk to submission by the middle of October. 
This is coissidered one of the most remarkable achievements of the 
great Conde, and produced at the time an extraordinary sensation. 

The fall of Dunlyrk was followed by a peace between Spain and 
the United Provinces of Holland, in January 1047. The Duke 
of Enghien re-entered France, and about the same iinio succeeded, by 
the death of his father, to the title of Prineg of Conde, together with 
the govomments of l5urgundy and Ikjrry, and a magnifictint fortune. 
His ambitious character, his military renown, his |>olitical power 
and influence, now made Cond^ an object of jealous api)rchcnsion 
to the Cardinal-minister. Mazariu dreaded his presence at court; 
and as a specious apretext for removing him, appointed him to the 
command of tlie army in Catalonia, where Count Harcourt •had 
lately b^en compelled to raise the siege of Jjerida. Condd accepted 
the honourable ihission, proceeded to Barcelona, and opened the 
trenches before Lerida in May 1647. Here he met with the first 
check in his triumphant career. Lerida made good its defence in 
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spite of a.11 his genius, valour, and perseverance; the bcseigera 
sustained immense losses both in action and by desertion U) the 
enemy ; and Conde, in order to escape a greater disaster, at length 
abandoned the siege and retired into the mountains. Tilie prince 
was deeply mortified by this failure, and reproached Mazarin, on 
his return to France, for having neglected to reinforce his army so 
as to ensure success ; the minister was profuse in his excuses, and 
Conde was immediately reappointed to the command of the army 
in Flanders for the ensuing campaign. * 

Marshal Turenne had in the mean time i)rosecuted the war with 
signal talent and success in Germany. Jn conjunction with the 
Swedes he completely routed the Bavarians at Zfimmershausen near 
Augsburg (l(i4y), where they were comrranded by Montecuculi, so 
famous in the subsequent wars of LoiiisXlV. The Elector of Bavaria 
fled from his dominions ; and the victors were only deterred from 
marching to Vienna by a sudden inundation of the river Inn. 

§ 4. Condii commenced the campaign in Flanders by reducing the 
town of ypres, which capitulated on the 20th of May. The French 
were oiijxised by the Archduke Leopold, brother of the hlmj>eroT 
Feidinand III., with a superior force of eighteen thousand men, who 
during the siege of Ypres su/'prised Courtrai, and afterwards, enter- 
ing Picardy, menaced Peronne. Being pursued by Cond^, the arch- 
duke retreated into Flanders, and gaining the sea-coaot besieged 
and captured the town of Fumes. Alter some delay and much 
manceuvring, Conde at length Viroiight the Imperialists to a general 
engagement at liens in Artois, between Bctinme and Douai. ^j^he 
t>attle was obstinately contested ; the rearguard of the French was 
thrown into confusion by an impetuous charge of cavalry under 
General Beck ; but the genius of Cond^ triumplied in the end, and 
within three hours the lu'chdukc’s army was irretrievably defeated 
and almost annihilated. Three thousand of tlie Imixjrialists were 
slain in the field; five thousand prisdners, together with artillery, 
baggage, and standards, were the trophies of tlie victory. General 
P>ock was taken jnisoner and convey<^ to Arras, where he died in a 
few days of his wouuds. , 

The battle of Ijchs, fought on the 20th of August 1648, gave a 
powerful impulse to the negotiations for peace, which had been slowly 
proceeding since 1644 at Munster and Osuabruck, two towns of 
Westphalia. The Emperor, humbled by his late reverses, felt the 
necessity of bringing to a conclusion ^this sanguinary war, which had 
lasbfed thirty yeiu-s ; and the two treaties of' Westphalia, between the 
Empire, France, Sweden, and the German states, were signe^ on the 
24th of October 1648. The details of this pacification are extremely 
intricate, as it embraced not only the i)olitical, but also the religious 
af^rs of the Gennan Empire ; but the only points which require our 
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nofioe bei^ are those which relate to France. France obtained iza« 
portant advantages. The Emperor coded to her, in full sovereignty 
the whole of Alsace with the exception of Strasburg, and her 
dominions were thus extended to the long-coveted boundary of the 
Rhine. She also received the towms of Pignerol in Piedmont, ana 
Brisach on the further bank of the Rhine; and the fortress of 
Pbilipsbtrrg was henceforth to be garrisoned by French troops. The 
Emperor likewise recognised the annexation of the district of the Trois- 
ev8ob^s — Metz, Toul, and Verdun — whiclih^^ been conquered nearly 
a century before. The navigation of the Rfjine was to remain free, 
and the Emyjeror engaged to erect no fortresses on the right bank be- 
tween Basle and Pfiilipaburg. Lorraine was to remain provisionally 
in the hands of the French, until an amicable arrangement could be 
effected with tlie dispossessed l)uke. This amounted virtually to a 
surrender of the duchy. 

Such were the main particulars of this celebrated treaty, by which 
France ac(iuired neatly the proportions which she retains at tlic 
present day. The general result of the 'I'hirty Years’ War 'was to 
diminish materially tlie preponderance of the House of Austria in 
Europe, and to circumscribe the jiowor of the Imperial crown in 
Germany ; the independence of the vftrioiis minor states, teniterial, 
dvil, and religious, being now fully established. The I’eiice of West- 
phalia fonffs a memorable epoch in modem history, as its provisions 
were adopted for the basis of all subsequent transactions bcitween the 
kingdoms of Eurof)e downi to the jieriod of the French Revolution. 
Spain was not included^in the* pacification, and war still continued 
between that country and Fr.ance. 

§•5. The internal condition of France during the first few years of 
Anne of Austria’s regency was, on the whole, tranquil and prosperous. 
But the ra^bcity, prodigality, and misgoveniment of Mazarin, whose 
ascendency over the queen was absolute, ore long involved the state 
in serious financial ottibarrassments, which produced first discontent, 
then factious agitation, and at last a lamentable civil war. Richelieu 
had left the treasury well furnished, but these resources were speedily 
exhausted ; the exi)e 5 sos of carrying on the jwar were enormous ; and 
in order to procure fresh supplies, the court resorted to various expe- 
dients more or less oi>prcssiv© and obnoxious, under the advice of 
Emery, the clever but unprincipled surintendant of the finances. 
Among these was a tax upon all articles of merphandize brought for 
sale to the capital, Whether by kind or water, levied indiscriminately 
upon all classes ; and it is curious that this imix)st, less opeh to 
objoctioB than others on the score of equity, should have been the 
proximate cause *of the violent disturbances wliich followed. The 
parliainent, after much stormy discussion, refused to register the edict 
establishing the new tariff. Anno of Austria, whoso education under 
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Spanish despotism made her furious at this opposition, caused the 
youthful Louis XIV, to hold a bed of justice to enforce submissioUt 
but without effect ; the parliament continued intractable, and showed 
a spirit tof determined independence in criticising and controlling the 
acts of government. At last, in May lf>48, the members of the four 
“ cours soiiveraines ” passed a measure, called the “ Edict of Union,” by 
which they foimed themselves into a deliberative assembly in a single 
chamber, for a general examination and rciormation of the affairs of 
the state; and, although this edict was instantly annulled by the 
council of state, the new assembly proceeded to meet and deliberate 
in open dchance of the royal authority. 

Matters thus wore an alarming aspect : the Pailiament had placed 
itself in direct and active antagonism to the Crown. ^I'he Chamber 
of St. Louis, as it was called, voted' several important measures of 
reform, and demanded of the queen the abolition of the office of 
provincial intendants, the reduction of the taillc by one- fourth, the 
entire suppression of arbitrary imprisonment, and the abandonment 
of all taxes which should not be submitted to free discussion in the 
parliament of Paris, and legalizecl by the sanction of that body. Such 
was the threatening attitude of this sell-appointed legislature, that 
the court was compelled partially to yield. The temble scenes of 
the rebellion then passing in England had doubtless their share in 
producing this result. Anno of Austria, after a violent ebullition of 
anger, consented to remove the intendants, to suppress several newly 
created offices, and to remit an entire foiuth ptirt of the taillc. But 
these concessions, instead of satisfying* the agitators, only cmboldeped 
them to proceed to greater lengths. I'he parliament absolutely 
refused to discontinue its sessions in the Chamber of St. Louis, .and 
symptoms of popular ferment and commotion became daily more 
and more manifest. Things were in this state wheti tlie news 
arrived of Condi’s splendid victory aj. Lens, and the court, taking 
advantage of the public rejoicings in honour o( tliat event, suddenly 
arrested three of the chief leaders of the opposition in the parlia- 
ment, Blancmesnil, Charton, and an tiged councillor named Broussel. 
Charton found means to .effect his escape (1648 J. 

This was the signal for a violent insurrectionary tumult through- 
out Paris. Chains were stretched across the principal streets ; bar- 
ricades were tlirown up ; the magistrates ordered the civic guard to 
aim ; and the Palais Royal was besieged by a countless multitude of 
enraged citizens, shouting Libertyvand Broussel ! ” The Cardinal 
de Ketz, archbishop-coadjutor of Paris, who up to this time seems to 
have taken no part in fomenting the sedition, proceeded to t^e palace 
to represent to the queen the urgent peril of the** moment, and to 
beseech her to satisfy the people by releasing Broussel. Anne, who 
aus^Hseted him, answered with railleiy and defiance. De Retjs with- 
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drew in great irritation, and resolved forthwith to plane himself at 
the head of the insurrection, a part for which his bold turbulent 
character and popular talents eminently fitted him. Both sides 
organized their forces, and prepared for a decisive struggle on the 
morrow. 

§ 6. From the 27th August, 1648, may be dated the commence 
ment of the civil war of the Fronde.* Regiments were marched to 
the palace at an early ^jour ; the populace, in armed masses, blockaded 
the streets. The parliajnent went in a body to demand from the 
Regent the liberation of the two members ; they were met by an 
angry refusal, and on quitting the palace were forcibly di’iven back 
by the infuriated multitude, who threatened Mold, the first president, 
with death, unless*he return^ either with Broussel or with Mazarin 
as a hostage. Anne of Austria was at length induced to submit, 
diiefly, it is said, by the counsels of the unfortimate Henrietta Maria 
of England. Orders were sent for the release of the prisoner ; and 
Broussel, wh5 was. already far from Paris on the road to Sddan, 
re-entered the city on the following day, and was welcomed with 
indescribable manifestations of pojailar joy and triumph. 

Outward order was now restored, hut the agitation continued ; the 
parliament was intractable and even insolent ; and the regent found 
her situation so uneasy, that she withdrew witii the young king and 
Mazarin lo Rueil. Through the intervention of the IMnco of Condd 
an accommodation was brought about on the 24th of October ; and 
Anne, with tears in her eyes, signed an act by which all tlie demands 
af the Chamber of St. Jiouis 6^ere unconditional!}^ granted, and which 
the queen described as suicidal to the ro3"al authority. 

•It was not long before Cond<S, disgusted with the arrogance and 
insubordination of the Parisians, combined with the court in an 
attempt fo reduce them to obedience by force. Eight thousand 
troops wore gathei’ed round the capital ; on the 6tb of J anuary 1649, 
the r^ent, with tha king, the Duke of Orleans, and the rest of the 
royal family, retired secretly from Paris to St. Germains ; and a 
lettre de cachet was sent to the parliament, commanding it to transfer 
its sittings to Moqiargis. This step threw Paris again into a state of 
tumult ; the parliament declared Mazarin a disturber of the public 
peace and an enemy of the state, and banished him from the kingdom 
within eight days ; contributions were levied, and forces hastily 
collected to op|)Ose the army of Conde. The insignificant Prince of 
Conti, brother of CJond4, was named general-in-chief for the parliament ; 
a host of brilliant nobles commanded imder him, including the Dukes 
A Beaufort, ElboBu^ Bouillon, Longueville, and La Rochefoucauld, 
The beautiful Duchesses of Longireville and Bouillon established 

♦ The Frondeurs were so called from being compared to the gamina of 
Paris, who fought each other In the etrecta with aJings {fronde) and etoDca 
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t^iomselves at tho Hdtcl de Villa, and by their chamis, thoir energy, 
and their talent for intrigue, acquired a pammount influence in the 
inBurrection. Most of the provincial parliaments hastened to send in 
their adhewion to their bretliren of the capital. 

Cond4 disposed his troops in the villages near Paris ; and on the 
8th of February the royal hsts attacked the parliamentary garrison at 
Charenton, and cut them to pieces to the number of nearly two 
thousand. This was the only serious engagement; after a few 
weeks, spent rather in panij)hleteering, caricatiuring, and buffoonery, 
than in more dangerous hostilities, the parliament despatched a 
deputation to tlie regent, headtid by the intrepid president Mol^, 
and conferences ensued at Pueil, which produced a temporary restora- 
tion of peace on the llth of March 1649. Tho*’disposition of the 
court to treat was increased by the defection of Marshal Turenne, 
who now joined the Froude, and promised to march his army to the 
relief of Paris, "^Ibe insurgents were also encouraged by assurances 
of sympathy and succour from the Archduke Leopold, governor of 
the Spanish Netlierlands. 

The nows of tlic treaty w^as received with violent indignation by 
the parhanicntaiy leaders, and the deputies who had signed it, 
esi^ecially the president Mold, were several times in imminent danger 
of being massacred by the mob. Mazarin however contrived to 
rejidor it more palatable by modifying soiue of its i^rovivSionS, and the 
])arliament at length consented to register it. The cardinal also suc- 
ceeded in gaining over the x>rincipal officers of Tiircnnc’s army, who 
abandoned their general and declared fdr the ^oourt. Turenne upon 
this quitted France and withdrew into Holland. Anne of Austria, 
her son, and Mazarin, after a further delay of some monthi), returned 
to Paris in August 1649, 

§ 7. I’he contest was soon renewed under a different pha’Sse, New 
difficulties beset the government from^the overbearing dictatorial 
demeanour of the Prince of Cond4, who, pieauniing on his services 
in the hour of peril, imagined that he might tyrannize as he pleased 
over the regent and her minister. His demands for himself and his 
friends liecame incessant and exorbitant, and threatened to absorb the 
whole patronage of the state. Ho treated Mazarin, and even Anne 
nersclf, with coarse and insolent ridicule ; and imdcr tlie influence cf 
his intriguing sister Madame de Longueville, ho formed a powerful 
faction among tlie disafl'ectcd nobles, wffiom he flattered with hopes 
^of a return to all tlicir ancient indeijeiffdencc and fe*iipremacy. This 
party, distinguished by its airs of affectation and presumption, was 
called that of the “ petits maltres,” or the “ yoimg Fronde.” Oonde’s 
conduct became at length intolerable, and the queen and Mazarin 
determined to express their resentment by a lx)ld and severe stroke 
of authority. They secretly effected an understanding with tlie 
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Gardint^ de Betz, the Duke of Beaufort, and other leaders of the 
original Fronde ; and their support having been secured, the Prince 
of 0ond<i, with his brother the Prince of Conti, and his brother-in- 
law the Duke of Longueville, were arrested in the council chambei 
on the 18th of January 1650, and imprisoned at Vincennes. 

Disturbances broke out on all sides upon the news of this daring 
coup d’dtat. The partizaus of Cond4 flew to arms in Burgundy, of 
which province the prince was governor ; the Duke of Bouillon 
organised resistanoti ia the Limousin and Guienne ; Turenne occu- 
pied the fortress of Steaay ; tlie DuchesS* of l^ongueville hurried to 
Noimandy, where her husband had been governor, and laboured 
with extraordiniyy energy, though with small success, to excite the 
peoidc to rebollioii. A royal army soon tranquillised Normandy ; 
and the fair duchess, after many romantic and perilous adventures, 
made her escape into Holland, and thence proceeded to join T’urcnno 
at Stenay. The court mot with eqmil succciss in Burgundy ; but the 
reduction of Guienne was a more difficult task. The high-spirited 
wile of Condd, CMmerice de Mail Id, escaped from Chantilly, traversed 
France, and, accomiiariicid by the Dukes of Bouillon and La Roche- 
foucauld, threw herself into Bordeaux with four thousand men. 
The parliament anti the inhabitanis received her with enthusiasm, 
and in the ^ege which followed she exhibited the most heroic 
courage.^ Bordeaux, however, was comjxilled to capitulate on the 
1st ol October. The Regent accorded a comi)lctc amnesty, and 
permitted the pj’incess and her BupiK)rters to retire freely to their 
domains ; but the anxious giippli cations of Cldmence lor tlie libera- 
fion of her husband j»oducccl no effect. 

In the mean while '^rureunc;, at the other extremity of the king- 
dom, had been joined by a Spanish force mider the Ai-chduke 
Leopold, |j.nd entering Picardy seized Le Catek't, Vervins, and Rhctel, 
and was marching upon Paris, when he heard that the princes had 
been removed, for greater security, to Havre. Marshal du Plessis- 
Praslin was now *acnt to besiege Rhetcl, and ^Purenne rapidljf 
countermarched to relieve it. A battle was fought between the 
two marshals on the 15th of Dcceraher, in which Turenne was 
totally defeated, ^ith the loss of half his force ; he fled with a few 
followers into Lorraino. 

T’he revolt now seemed to be suppressed ; but Mazarin congra- 
tulated himself prematurely on his triumph. A reaction took place 
at Paris in favour of the imprisoned princes ; their friends coalesced, 
'through the dexterous mediation of the coaxljutor, with the oiFiginai 
faction of Frondeurs, and the result was that the XJarliament unani- 
mously addressed to the queen an urgent application for the releaae 
of the illustrious captives. Anne replied evasively. Upon this 
the Duke of Orleans, who was entirely governed by De Betz, placed 
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himself at the head of the hostile combination against Mazarin ; thv 
parliament, violently exasperated, sent again to demand, in peremp- 
tory terms, the liberation of the princes, and, in addition, the 
banishment of the cardinal from the king’s presence and councils 
for ever. ' Mazarin, dismayed and intimidated, gave way before 
the storm ; he quitted Paris privately on the night of the 8th of 
February 1651, and proceeded to Havre. The queen, resolved at 
all hazards to support her favourite, made preparations to follow 
him with the young king, but her design transpired, and the 
leaders of the Fronde prdmptly caused the palace to be surrounded 
with troox)s, and satisfied themselves personally of the presence of 
its inmates. Anne, burning with rage and shame, was compelled 
to disavow her purpose. Meanwhile the fugitive cardinal reached 
Havre, and hastened to announce with his own lips to the three 
princes their restoration to liberty. He had hoped, probably, for 
an opportunity of making favourable terms with them ; but they 
treated him coldly, and set out forthwith for Paris. The discom- 
fited Mazarin retired to Brulil, in the electorate of Cologne, and 
fiom this place of exile kept up a constant correspondence with the 
queen, by moans of which he continued to control all the move- 
ments of the court and the aots/>f the administration, 

§ 8. The Prince of Cond6 entered Paris in triumph ; but his 
presence, instead of producing tranquillity, added fresh fuel to the 
fiamos of discord. In the absence of the cardinal he had imagined 
that the whole power of government would remain in his hands ; 
but he found himself thwarted by the XKjrsonal enmity of the 
queen, the superior astuteness of Mazarin, and the turbulent in- 
dependence of De llctz, the parliament, and the Frondeurs. After 
some months si3ont in cabals and struggles whicli we have not space 
to describe, the regent accused Cond^ before the parliament of a 
traitorous correspondence with the court of Spain, and other dis- 
loyal acts : tills irritated the haughty prince beyond endurance, and 
he hastily resolved to revenge himself upon the court by heading an 
armed rebellion. On the 30th of August 1651, he left Paris for 
Guienne, of which he had obtained the government ; here he raised 
without difficulty a considerable force, with whidii he took posses- 
sion of Saintes and the course of tlie Charente, and in November 
laid siege to Cognac. Meanwhile the regent declared her son 
Louis XIY. to have attained his majority ; and the youthful king 
proceeded at the head of his army into Berry. The Count Harcouit 
«jvas now detached against Cond^, an^ succeeded in forcing him to 
taise the siege of Cognac, after which the prince retreated to 
Bordeaux, 

In throwing himself into open revolt, Cond^ had taken precisely 
tho ^ep most favourable to the wily Mazarin, and paved the way 
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for his restoration to power. Having levied a large body of meroe- 
naries, the minister boldly re-entered France in December 1661, 
and, braving the angry denunciations of the x>arlmment, joined the 
oonrt^ which was now established at Poitiers. Turenne, who had 
lately resumed his loyalty to the crown, was placed in comniand of 
the royal army, together with Marshal d’EIocquincourt ; and a desul- 
tory warfare followed, undistinguished by any events worthy of the 
splendid reputation of the two rival generals. The town of Orleans 
was held against the king by the celebrated Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, daughter of Gasfton, one of the luost enthusiastic of the 
many heroines of the Fronde. The royal army upon this ascended 
the Loire to Qion,«followed by that of the rebels vmder the Dukes 
of Nemours and Beaufort., who took post at Montargia. On the 7th 
of April 1652, a sudden attack was made at night upon Marshal 
d’Hocquincourt’s quarters at Bleneau ; and Turenne, observing the 
rapidity and vigour of the operations, instantly declared to his 
officers that the Prince of Cond^ in person must he in command of 
the opposite anny. ’ Such was indeed the fact ; Cond^, perceiving 
that the main struggle must take place upon the Loire, had crossed 
the country with astonishing celerity from Agen, and, after escaping 
numberless perils, had safely reached head-quarters of his party. 
The royalists were severely handled at Bleneau ; but another action 
was fougbA next day, in which Turenne had the advantage ; and 
both armies then directed their march upon the capital. 

§ 9. Paris was at this moment a scene of utter confusion, dis- 
tracted by the agitation of tlie rival parties, and unable to declare 
itself decidedly for either. The army of Cond^, having suffered 
another defeat at Etainpes, encamped at St. Cloud on the 19th of 
June. The royalists under Turenne arrived immediately after- 
wards, and» manoeuvred to turn the prince's position from the direc- 
tion of Argentonil, upon which Cond^ made a circuit of the eastern 
suburbs of Paris, and formed in order of battle in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, his centre occupying the site of the present Place de la 
Bastille. , A desperate battle was fought here on the 2nd of July. 
Turenne attacked fiercely, pressed the Fr^ndeurs hard, and main- 
tained for some timS a decided 8ui)eriority. Conde displayed all his 
wonted gallantry and heroism, but his troops gradually lost ground, 
and were driven back in confusion upon the narrow streets of the 
iaubouig. The fortune of the day was changed by the skill and 
resolution of Mademoiselle de ^ontpensier, who made her way into 
the Bastille, and caused the cannon of that commanding forfiress * 
to open^ upon the royalists. At the same moment the Porte St. 
Antoine was thfown open by the citizens ; the troops of Cond^ 
poured into the city ; the prince made a last charge to protect the 
retreat of his rear-guard ; and, when the whole of his army had 
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passed through, the gates again swung back, and Tureune, balked of 
his victory, drew off slowly to St. Denis. 

The result Of the battle of St. Antoine rendered Cond^ and his 
friends for a titne masters of Paris. A bloody tumult took place 
two days ai’terwards at the lldtel de Ville, in which several hundred 
persons lost their lives ; the court, in terror, retired to Pontoise ; 
and tl\e i>opiilar leaders, uniting with tlie party of the princes, 
named the Duke of Orleans lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
Coiid^ coiutriander-in-chief of the army, Beaufort governor of Paris, 
and the councillor BrouSsel prdvdt dcs iiiarchands. But by another 
sudden and inexplicable turn of affairs symptoms soon appeared of a 
strong desire for an accommodation, and for thci return ol' the king 
to his capital. Mazarin, with characteristic tact, withdrew a second 
time beyond the frontier, in order -diat his presence might be no 
obstacle to an arrangement ; and the Parisians then approached 
their sovereign with a loyal dejiutation, entreating him to appear 
once more among them. Cond4 found his influence completely 
undermined by the treacherous arts of the Cardinal de llctz : in 
deep disgust he quitted Pfiris on the 13tli of October, and joined the 
Spanish army under the Duke of Lorraine. Within a few days 
afterwards Louis XIV., with.,His mother and the court, escorted by 
Tureime, entered Paris amid the acclamations of the poo])!©, and 
took up their abode at the Louvre. A fresh edict of amuesty was 
registered in a bed of justice, from which, however, the Prince of 
Coud4, the Duke of Beaufort, and several other leaders of the 
Fronde, were 8j)ccially excepted. Cond^ was afterwards tried, in 
liis absence, by the parliament, and sentencS^d to death as a traitor, 
^’lie Duke of Orleans was ordered to retire to Blois, where he died 
in 1060. The i)arliamcnt was strictly forbidden to occupy itself 
lienocforth with the general affairs of state or the management of the 
finances. The arch -agitator Do Rejz was an’estod and sent to Vin- 
cennes, whence, however, be escafKid in the course of the next year, 
and, after varioirs wanderings, proceeded to Home. He was per- 
mitted eventually to return to France, but passed the rest of his 
days in quiet obscurity, and died at Paris in 1679. 

Such was the revolt ot the Fronde— one of <Sic most obscure and 
perplexing |»ortions of French history. Mazarin returned triumph- 
antly to Paris in February 1653 ; and the immediate result of the 
insurrection was to confirm and prolong the power of this sagacious 
minister, whose misgovemment had been the original cause of its 
outbreak. Notwithstanding its peculiar character of levity and 
burlesque, the Fronde must be regarded as a memorable struggle of 
the aristocracy, supported by the judicial and mi.nicipal bodies, to 
control the despotism of the crown. Like the many similar attempts 
which preceded it, it failed ; and its effect upon the mind of the 
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ycmthfol lionis was such as to give a decided colour to the whole o) 
his subsequent career. He ruled France for sixty years as an abso< 
lute monarch, without the shadow of constitutional governtnent : 
nor was any further effort made to resuscitate the dormant liberties 
of tlie nation until the dawning of the great Revolution. 

5 10. The internal troubles of the kingdom being thus appeased, 
Mazarin turned his attention to the war with Spain, the course t>l 
which had latterly been disadvantageous to France, Favoured by 
the dissensions of the Fronde, the enemy had recovered Dunkirk, 
Ypres, and Gravclines, as well as Barcelona *and Casale ; and their 
army on the frontier of Picardy, now, unhappily, commanded by tlie 
illustrions Condd, ravaged that province during the summer of 1653 
os far as the banks •of tljp Somme. Conde, however, mot with a 
worthy antagonist in the great Turenne, who, with a force far 
inferior, arrested the prince’s progress, drove him back to Cambrai, 
and kept him continually in check throughout the camy^aign. In 
1G54 the young. king made his first essay in aims at the siege of 
Stenay ; and meanwhile Cond^ and Turenne measured swords at 
Arras, which was invested by the prince and the Archduke Leopold 
with 25,000 Spaniards. The siege was conducted with consummate 
talent and vigour ; but on the 25th of ^August Turenne succeeded in 
forcing the Spanish lines, when Cond^, having suffered great losses, 
found liimsalf comp(jlled to abandon the siege and retreat, leaving 
3000 prisoners in the hands of the Fiench. The hostilities of the 
year 1665 took place chiefly in Hainault, between the Sambro and 
Meuse, and wero of no great hnportauco. The following year was 
signalized by the siege •of Valenciennes by Turenne, when. Conde, 
by ope of his most daring exploits, fell suddenly upon the division 
of Marshal de la FerM, which was separated from the main army, 
and routed Jt with terrible slaughter, taking i)risoner the marshal 
himself, with most of his officers, and four tliousand men. The 
^ contest between these jjrcat masters of the art of war was prolonged 
with fluctuating and indecisive fortune, until at length a treaty 
negotiated^ by Mazarin with the Protector Cromwell, which secured 
the co-operation of England against Spain^ turned the balance in 
favour of the royal ^rms of France, In 1656 Marshal Turenne, 
reinforced by a division of six thousand English under General 
Reynolds, captured Montm6dy, St. Venant, and Mardyke, which 
latter fortress was placed in the possession of the English. Early 
' in the following sppng the all^s proceeded to blockade Dunkirk ; 
the Spaniards, under Cond^ and Don John of Austria, marcAiod 
to its relief; and Turenne advanced unexpectedly to attack them 
before they could •complete their dispositions among the dunes, oi 
sandhills, which surround that town. “Were you ever in a battle ?* 
asked Condd of the young Duke of Gloucester, son of Charles L 
FKAXCB. 2 b 
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wbo had joimi him as a volunteer. The prince answered in the 
negative. Well/* returned Cond^ irritated by the incapacity and 
obstinacy of the Spaniards, “ in the course of hali‘-an-hour you will 
see us lose one.” His words were fully verified : the Spanish apmy 
was totally overthrown, and dispersed in all directions. Tlie battle 
of the Downs (June 14, 1658) produced the immediate surrender 
ol' Dunkirk, which lowm was ceded to England, I’uronno after- 
wards captured Gravelmcs, overran Flanders, and carried his vic^ 
torions standards within two days’ march df Brussels. 

The court of Spain was induci^d by tliis train of reverses to think 
seriously of effecting a i)acification ; and theso views were furthered 
by a league which Mazarin now formed with the Elector of Bavaria 
and other princes of Germany for the naintfenance of the treaty of 
Wi'stphalia — a combination by which Spain was virtually isolated 
frr)m the rest of Europe. The first overtures for peace were made 
in October 1658, when Philip IV. ])roposed the hand of his daughlet 
the Infanta Maria Theresa in .marriage to the King of France. This 
oflbr was accepted with alacrity, although Louis was at this moment 
violently enamoured of Maria di Mancini, a niace of Cardinal 
Mazarin, whom at one time ho seriously jairposed to raise to the 
throne. The minister, with'^remarkablo and disinterested integrity, 
negatived this project, removed Uie young lady for a time from 
court, and earnestly pursued the negotiations for tlic^'trcaty with 
Spain. He proceeded in July 1659, to St. Jean de Luz ; the prime 
minister of Spain, Don Luis de Haro, repaired to Fontarabia ; and 
conferences ensued between tliem, •^which were held in the sniall 
“ Isle of Idieasants ” on the Bidassoa, the stream which se 2 >aratcs 
the two kingdoms. One of the chief difficulties of the arrangement 
was that which concerned the Prince of Cond^. Spain stiimlated 
}>c)sitively for liis reconciliation to the court, and compt»ite reinstate- 
ment in his possessions and dignities, Mazarin resisted long, and 
only yielded the point on a threat from the Spanish minister that an 
iiidejiendeiit principality should be formed for Condd in Flanders. 
The Yirince received a full pardon, and was restored to his govern- 
mtint of Burgundy. ^ 

§11. The Peace of the Pyrenees was signed on the 7th of No- 
vember 1659. The Spanish Infanta was contracted to the Kin g of 
France, with a marriage-portion of five hundred thousand crowns, in 
consideration of which she made an absolute renunciation of all claims 
upon the royal inheritance of her fafuily. All issue of the marriage, 
and their descendants, were expressly barred from the iiossibility of 
succeeding to the Siianish crown. France acquired by this treaty 
the Spanish territory of Artois, together with the towns of Grave- 
lines, Landrecies, Thionvillc, Montmedy, Avesnes, and some others. 
Koussillon and Cerdagne, the fruits of Richelieu’s triumphs, were also 
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ceded to her in full possession. Lorraine was nominally restored to 
its legitimate duke, but in point of fact remained annexed to the 
French cro%vn. Thus France might regard with just pride and 
satisfaction the result of her protracted warfare with both branches 
of the mighty House of Austria. By the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
combined with the advantages previously obtained by the peace of 
Westphalia, she succeeded to that preponderance in Europe which 
had been enjoyed fur a century and a half by the rival dynasty. 

Louis XIV. aud hia Aotlier, attended by Mazarin and a brilliant 
court, proceeded to St. Jftan de Luz iii May 1660 ; and, after a 
stately interview between the sovereigns at tlie Isle of Pheasants, 
the Infanta w'as placed in the hands of her future consort, and the 
marriage was celebrated the church of St. Jean de Luz, with 
extraordinary sidendour, on thefOth of June. 

The Peace of the Pyrenees and the marriage of Louis mark the 
culminating point of the ministry of Mazarin, who bad thus realised 
all the favourite objects of hia policy. But, like his predecessor 
Riclielieu, the hour of triumph found him rapidly drawing near to 
the grave ; he laboured under a comiJicatioii of diseases, which 
proved fatal within a few months after the return of the court to 
Paris. On receiving from the pliysicians an intimation that his 
case was desiierate, Mazarin caused himself to be removed to the 
chfiteau of Pinceniics, and j^repared to meet death with a firm coun- 
tenance. Iletjpiuing to the last his almost paternal authority over 
the young ki ng, he furnished Louis with a complete code of instruc- 
tions for his future government, and recommended to him as bis 
principal ministers Le •rellier, Foutpiet, Lionue, and the gi'eat 
Colbprt, who was at that time intendant of the cardinal’s house- 
hold. Mazarin expired, with great appearance of devotion, on the 
8th of Marcia 1661, at the age of fifty-nine. 

The besetting vice of this celebrated statesman was his love of 
. money, which was unj^raUcled and insatiable. He had Mccumnlatcd, 
by the most discreditable mcjms, a private fortune amounting to fifty 
millions of francs, representing at least double that sum according to 
the present value of money. These immense riches wiire cliiefiy 
distributed among his nephews and nieces, for all of whom be had 
secured splendid alliances and lucrative dignities and offices. Four 
of his nieces were married respectively to the Prince of Conti, the 
Duke of Modena, the Constable Colonna, and the Duke de la Mcille- 
raie ; one of his ngphews ivas^ Duke of Hivemois. To counter- 
balance this odious rapacity, Mazarin possessed a refined and liberal 
taste for, learning and the arts, and left behind him throe conspi- 
cuous and lasting Monuments of his munificence — the “ College des 
Quatre Nations” (now the Institute of France), the magnifieent 
**MftZBrmo” Library, and tbo Academy of Painting and Sculpture. 
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BETfiN OP LOUIS XIV. CONTINUED. II. PUOM THE DEATH OF CAR- 
DINAL MAZABIN TO THE PEACE OF RYBWICK, A.D. 166] -3 697, 

§ 1, Character of Louis XIV.; he a&snoies the government ip, person, § 2. 
The surintcndaut Fouquet ; Colbcit minister of finance. §3. Sale of 
Dunkiik ; alliance with Holland ; *war with England; treaty of Breda. 
§ 4. Louis lays claim to the Spanish Netherlands ; invasion of Flanders ; 
the Triple Alliance ; peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. § War with the Uuital 
IVovimies of Holland; passjige of the Rhine; successes of the ‘‘French ; the 
Prince of Orange proclaimed Stadiholder. § 6. Successful defence of Hol- 
land ; Louis abandons his conquests. § 7 Campaign of Turenne in Alsace; 
battle of Seiiefle ; death of Turenne. § 8. Retirement of the great Conde ; 
naval victories ; successes of Marshal Crequy. § 9. Capture of Ghent and 
Ypree ; Peace of Nimegueii. § 10. Glory of Louis XIV. ; his aggiessions ; 
seizui’e of Strasburg ; Truce of Ratisknn. § 11. Rrivate character and life 
i^f Louis ; Madame de Maiutenon, Louvois, and Le Tellier ; pei-secution of 
the Protestants; the Diagoimades. § 12. Revocation of i^e Edict of 
Nantes. § 13. League of Augsburg ; expedition of the Prince of Orange to 
England. § 14. Louis declares war; the French ravage the J*alatiiiate ; 
the Grand Alliance. § 15. French expedition to Ireland : battles of Bantiy 
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Bay, Beachy Heaa, and the Boyne. § 16. Victory of Fleurus; death oi 
Louvoifi ; naval battle in the Channel ; disaster of La Hougue ; death of 
James II. § 17. Capture of Namur ; battles of Stcinkirk and Neeminden ; 
naval action in Logos Bay. § 18. Death of Marshal Luxemburg; ii^ptuie 
of Namur ; treaty with the Duke of Savoy ; peace of Ryswick, 

§ X. The first act of Louis after the death oT Mazarin was to 
assemble his ooimcil, and announce his intention to assume per- 
sonally the supreme direction of affairs. Hitherto, he said, he had 
been content to leave the .conduct of the government in the hands 
of the cardinal ; but henceforward he enjoined the chancellor, and 
other chief functionaries both in church and state, to take their 
instructions solely fropu himself. The king was in many respects 
well qualified for such a task. He possessed a sound, though not a 
brilliant, intellect ; a firm, resolute will ; considerable sagacity and 
penetration ; much aptitude for business, and indefatigable industry 
and i^erseveraucc. Mazarin estimated him highly : “ There is 
enough in him,” saidT he, “ to make four kings and one honest 
man.” His powers of application were remarkable. During the 
whole of his reign he laboured regularly in his cabinet for eight 
hours every day. * 

Louis had imbibed the most extravagant ideas of the nature and 
, extent of the royal prerogative. Regarding his authority as dele- 
gated immediately from heaven, he aaned to concentrate in him- 
self individually all the ix)wers and functions of government. The 
sovereign, in his view, was nqt only the guardian and dispenser, 
butfthe fountain and autfcor, of all law and all justice. This theory 
he was accustomed to express in the well-known apophthegm, “ Thf^ 

• .^tate is myself ” (“ I’dtat, e’est moi ”). And the peculiar i>osition in 
wliich he foyid the kingdom — ^the power of the great nobles having 
been broken up by Richelieu, while the magistracy and the parliament 
Jiad sunk into insignificance during the distractions of the Fronde — 
enabled him almost liferally to verify this lofty maxim. Never in 
* the history of the world was there a more complete, nor, on the 
whole, a more favourable or successful, specimen of absolute, irre- 
sponsible monarchy, flian that established by Louis XIV. 

§ 2. The king commenced by a rigid examination of the state of 
the public finances, which were found to have fallen into lamentable 
disorder through the maladministration of the surintendant Nicholas 
•Fouquet. Fouqiiet jvas a man ^f great ability and brilliant rc]Hi<a- 
tion, especially as a patron of letters and the arts ; but he had scan- 
dalously abused his office, falsified tlie public accounts, squandered 
the revenue in rcclsless profusion, and enriched himself by shameless 
peculation. No less a sum than eighteen millions of livres had been 
lavished on hia princely chftteau of Vaux-Praslin near Molun ; and 
an entertainment given at that residence, in a style of more tlian 
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regal magtiificenoe, was so offensive to Louis, that the minjetcr’s 
disgi-aco was from that moment determined, Fouquet was arrested 
in Septoinbor 16G1, and sent to the Bastille, A commission was 
appointed for his trial, but tJn-co years elapsed before the sentence 
was pronounced. His mortal enemies, Colbert and Le Tellier, 
laboure^l to procure a capital conviction, but the court condemned 
him only to banishment for life. Louis, with needless cruelty, 
changed the punishment into that of p(;rpetQal imprisonment in the 
fortress of Pignerol. Here the unforUiuiite Fouquet languished till 
his death, a period of nineteen years. He was succeeded as minister 
of finance by the famous Jean-Baptiste Colbei;jfc, who also directed 
the departments of commerce, agriculture, and^ public works. 

I'liis great minister, by dint of extraordinary genius and untiring 
labour, succeeded in effecting a radical reform of the finances. Things 
had la])sed into the same state of ccjnfusion as before the ministry of 
Sully. The revenue was exhausted by anticipation ; the national 
debt amounted to four hundred and fifty millions of livres ; out of 
eighty-ibur millions paid in taxes only thirty-two millions were 
received by the treasury, while the yearly expenditure reached fifty- 
two millions. In the course^ of a few years Colbert raised the gross 
income of the treasury to upwards of one hundred millions, of which 
more than ninety millions were paid net into the public coffers. The 
rcjntes, or annuities paid by the state, together witli other outgoings, 
were during the same period reduced by nearly one half ; and tlie 
total C3ii>enditure never exceetled fifty millions. This result vras 
obtained in some measure by an augmentation of the taxes, c^.pe- 
cially of the excise duties; but it must be mainly attributed to 
systematic economy, and to the exercise of strict and vigilant con- 
trol over all the inferior officers of the government. 

§ 3. Beacc was maintained in^ Europe during the 6rst years of 
the administration of I,ouis ; hGt the king employed this period 
in forming new plans and combinations for ‘'the aggrandizement of 
France, keeping in view as his main object the dismemberment of 
Spain by annexing to his dominions her possessions iii the Low 
Countries. Mazarin had been secretly actuated by ambitious pro- 
jects upjn the Spanish monarchy in negotiating the treaty of the 
Bidassoa and the king’s marriage wuth the Infanta ; and the foreign 
XHiilicy of LouivS was steadily directed towards the same end through- 
out his reign. Hence ho e^igerly supported the Portuguese, who had 
lately thrown off the Spanish yoKe, and induced Charles II. of 
England to follow his example. This led to Charles’s marriage 
with Catherine of Braganza, and to that of Philip Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis, with the Princess Henrietta of England. In order 
further to conciliate Charles, who was in urgent need of money, 
Louis conciuaed with, him a bargain for the sale of Dunkirk ; and. 
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in consideration of five millions of livres, that important seaport was 
'?eanuexed to the French crown in November X662. ^is next step 
was to sign an alliance olfenaive and defensive with the United 
I)rovincea of Holland, so as to prevent their foraiing a coalitipu with 
Spain in case of a ru])ture. 

About the same linte Louis gave a proof of his haughty and 
imperious temper on the occasion of a quarrel between his ambas- 
sador in England, the Count d’Estrades, and the Spanish envoy at 
the same court, who ha^ insisted on takiug^precedence of the repre- 
sentative of France at a ‘diplomatic reception. Louis rcciUled Jiis 
ambassador from Madrid, demanded full and immediate reparation, 
and threatened war*in case of refusal. Philip IV. made an unqua- 
lified submission, .and, in Hie presence of the whole diplomatic body 
assembled at Fontainebleau, his ambassador declared that the Spanish 
agents would no longer contest the pretensions of the crown of 
France. A similar inurtilicatjon was inflicted in the course of the 
same year on the couit of Home, ^fhe French ambassador having 
been insulted by some of the PojKi’s Corsican guard, Innocent X. 
was com|X}lled to offer an ajiology, to disband his guard, and to erect 
an obidisk at Homo with an inscription recording the ofibnee and 
its pumsliment. • 

Hostilities having broken out in 1G65 between England and 
Holland, tdo Dutch appealed for succour to their ally the King of 
France. Louis hesitatml ; lie was unwilling to abandon his con- 
nexion with Charles, while the English king, on his part, laboured 
to^etach him from his engagements with the Hepiiblic, offering 
him carte Urwche in Ins projects against Spain if he would only 
abstain from co-operating with the States. Alter vainly endea- 
vouring to mediate, Louis despatched a division of ,six thousand 
troops to IRilland, and declared war against ICngland on the Kith of 
Januarj'^ 16G6. The chief events of the contest which ensued were 
• tlie naval battles beUvecn the English and the Dutch, in which 
Louis U>ok no part, the French marine being at that time in a very 
feeble and depressed condition. In the summer of 1(167 England 
was thrown into co^teriiation by the appearance of the Dutch fleet 
in the Thames and the Medway. Charles hastened to make over- 
tures for peace, and a treaty was concluded at Breda lietween 
England, France, and Holland, on the Gist of July 1667, England 
restoring to the iVonch certain conquests made in tlie West Indies 
and in North America. • 

§ 4. Louis, however, had in the mean time embarked in a more ' 
.serious c*>nteftt, the first-fruits of liis long-cherished designs of aggres- 
sion against SpaiiJ. • 

Philip iV. of Hjiain expired m September 1605, leaving, by his 
pecond wife, an only son, who succeeded to the throne as Charles II. 
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Tho French king immediately laid claim to Brabant, Flanders^ and 
the whole of the Spanish ix)ssessions in the Low Countries, Ending 
his title upon a local law or custom called the “ Droit de ddv^olu* 
tion,” hy which the daughters of a iiist marriage inherited in 
ference to the male issue of a second. The question was debated 
during several months by diplomacy. The court of Spain main- 
tained that the usage referred to was merely a civil regulation, and 
did not apply to transactions between sovereigns, or to the trans- 
mission of the dorniniops of the crown ; and, moreover, that the 
Queen of France was precluded from advancing any such claim by 
the act of renunciation which she had executed at her marriage. 
To this Louis rejoined, that the renunciation Vvas null and voki. 
Inasmuch as the dowry of Maria Theresfv, iqxJn which it de^ieuded, 
had never been paid ; and that, since the hJotherlancls were, strictly 
speaking, tlie family property of the Spatiisli princes, they ought to 
be governed by the same laws which settled the succession to other 
private estates. 

In such a case it was sufficient to produce arguments whicn were 
tolerably specious ; for Louis had liilly deternnned beforehand to 
supi)ort his reasoning by force of arms. On the 24tb of May 1667, 
the main body of the French Krmy, commanded by Turenne, crossed 
the Flemish frontier, and overran the province with little or nc 
opposition, the towns of Charleroi, Tournay, Ath, Coiirtrai, and 
Douai surrendering almost at the first summons. Lille lesisted for 
some wccLkS, but submitted to the king in person on the 28th of 
August, Louis, instead of pushing his conquests further, now cym- 
cluded a truce for three months with the {Spaniards, and returned to 
Paris. 

The ambitious cliaracter and rapid success of the French monarch 
quickly excited the alanii of Europe, especially of Ekigland and 
Holland ; and negotiatioiis ensueci* between these two iiowers, with 
tho view of forming a delcnsive coalition against France. By the 
dexterous and able agency of Sir William I’emplc, tiie famous treaty 
called tho Triple Alliance was signed at the liague on the 23rd of 
January 16(i8, between England, Holland, anej^ Sweden ; by which 
tlie contracting parties interposed to mediate a peace between Franco 
and Spain, with a threat of hostilities in case of refusal. They 
engaged to obtain from Spain the cession of all the places already 
conquered by France ; upon which condition Louis was to forego all 
further claim against S}>am in right of his qneen. Louis, before 
roodiving the official communication of this treaty, had suddenly 
undertaken, iu the depth of winter, an expedition against Franche- 
comt^. Twenty thousand men were secretly as^mbled under the 
Prince ' of Cond^, who, pressing his operations with unexampled 
rapidity, forced Besau^on to capitulate on the 7th of February, and 
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reduced the whole county to submission within £116611 days. After 
this startling and splendid exploit Louis consented to negotiate for 
peace ; and the treaty of Aix-larGhapello was signed on the 2nd of 
May 1668* Bpain surrendered to France all her conquests, on the 
Sambre, the Scheldt, the Scarpe, and the Lys, together with Bergues 
and Furnes on the sesrcoast ; France restor^ Franche-comt^, but in 
a defenceless state, its principal fortresses having been dismantled. 
The integrity of the rest of the Spanish territories was guamnteed by 
the Triple Alliance, as well as by the Emppror and other powers of 
Germany. 

§ 6. Tlie wounded pride of Louis never forgave the Dutch Republic 
for joining a confederacy which had presumetl to set bounds to his 
career of conquest. His resentment is said to have been heightened 
by a bombastic medal struck on the occasion in Holland, and by the 
arrogant behaviour of Van Benningen, the Dutch ambassador. War 
with the States was fully resolved on in the king’s mind h-om the 
moment of his ‘signing the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and lie was 
encouraged in the scheme by the ministers Louvois and Colbert, who 
urged that, in order to reduce the Spanish Netherlands, it was essential 
in the first place to humble and subdue the jirovinces of Holland. 
As a preliminary measure, Louis n8w proceeded to intrigue with 
Charles of England for the dissolution of the Triple Alliance. Charles, 
notwithstiihding his recent policy, l^ated the Dutch in reality no 
less cordially than Louis himself. Liberty was odious to him ; be 
longed to become a despotic monarch ; and he was secretly more than 
half a convert to Romgnism. • Moreover, lie was constantly in ex- 
ti-eme distress for money ; and an advantageous treaty with the 
French king ollered the most promising means of replenishing his 
coffers, and thus making him indejiendent of liis parliament, wliich 
grew mor^ and more parsimonious. These considerations rendered 
Olxarles a willing listener to the propositions of the court of France. 
After some previous negotiation, the amiable and fascinating Hemietta 
of Orleans, Charles’s sister, who possesstni much influence over liim, 
arrived Dover on a secret mission in May 1670; and a treaty was 
shortly afterwards foiicluded, the provisions of which, discreditable 
to both sovereigns, must cover the memory of Charles with peculiar 
and eternal infamy. He engaged to abandon his late allies, and 
join Louis in invading Holland, furnishing a contingent of six 
thousand men and a fleet of fifty sail ; he was also to make a public 
profession of the Romm Catlfblic religion, and proj>agato it to the 
utmost of his power in his dominions. As the price of these dis-"^ 
graoefu> acts of treachery, Charles was to receive from Louis an 
annual subsidy of throe millions (120,000if.) during the war» together 
with the island of Waibheren, and two fortresses on tlie Scheldt, fis 
his share of the spoil. Louis moreover covenanted to assist him with 
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men and money' in case of rebellion in England in consequence of hii 
change of faith. This transaction was closely followed by the sudden 
death of the l>ucliess of Orleans, who expired almost immediately 
after heu retiini to France, under circwinistanccs which excited strong 
susjwcious of The deed was imputed to her husband, pro- 

bably without reason, and the mystery has never been cleared up* 
Having obtained promises ot neutrality from Sweden and the 
Emperor, and of active co-operation from the Electors of Hanover and 
Cologne and the Bishop of Munster, Louis commenced his unjust and 
impolitic war with Holland in April 1672. His main anny, com- 
manded nominally by himself in person, but really directed by Condd 
and I’urenne, crossed the Meuse neaa* Maestricht,*^ and, advancing to 
the banks of the llhine, attacked at the Skmc time Wesel and three 
other frontier towns, which all submittcjd in the course of a few days. 
The famous passage of the Ilhine, — an exploit celebmted in the most 
extravagant terms of adulation by the French courtiers, — toolc place 
on the 12th of June. It was in reality no very wonderful achieve- 
ment. Cond^ was wounded, and the young Duke of Longuevillo 
killed in the oix*ration, hut the invaders sufiered little loss, the 
Hollanders having no force on the spot callable of serious resistance. 
The States were indeed at this moment in a miserably detcncelesa 
condition ; their flee.t was jiowcrfnl, and worthily commanded by the 
gallant Do Buy ter ; but the army liad been totally neglected, and it 
was with great difliculty that twenty-five thousand men could be 
collected, and placed under the command of William Prince of Orange, 
then a young man twenty-two years "of age,. The civil dissensions 
between the adherents of the house of Orange and the dcmocratical 
}>ariy headed by the i)cnsionaiy Do Witt rendered the circumstances 
of the B(}])ublic still more critical. The passage of the Bhine having 
exjxised tlie whole of the western provinces to the torrent AY invasion, 
the nation was seized witli universal The prince abandoned 

Ills ixisitiori on the Yssol, and loll back U]X)n* Utrecht, and thence 
into tlie interior of Holland; Guelderland, Overyssel, and Utrecht 
were immediately oceux^iai by the French without the *slightest 
resistance, and tluy xxsnetratcd to Muyden, wifc'iin four leagues of 
ArnshTdam. The Dutcli, driven to desperation, now contemplated a 
project for transporting the wliole xxipulation, on board their ships of 
war, to their distant settlements in the East Indies. The animosity 
of the rival factions became more violent than ever ; and John Do 
^ Witt, fearing the comxilete triuini>li o\ the aristex^rats, determined to 
send a depubitiou to Louis to treat for conditions of peace. Hks pro- 
XXisitions, though sufficiently humble, were sternly ^yeoted, through 
the influence of Louvois, the French minister of war. The haughty 
conqueror demanded the cession of northera Brabant and Flanders, 
and all the Dutch possessions south of the Meuse and the Walial, 
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together with twenty millioiia of livrea for the exx)ense8 of the war, 
gi'eat commercial advantages, and the public and free exercise of the 
Catholic religion* Upon the receipt of these outrageous terms a 
terrible exx)losion of poi)ular wrath buiht forth against the pensionary ; 
and a revolution followed, which placed the Prince ol Orange at the 
hcfid of alfiiirs as SUxdth older. The two brothers De Witt were 
brutally murdered by the j)opulaco on the liTth of August; and 
William, thus left dictator, energetically emi)loyed all the resources 
of his genius and patriotism in the defence q|' his country. 

§ 6. From that moment the fortunes of Holland took a different 
turn, Tijo vast sluices were opened, and the whole* district in the 
neighbonrhocxl oi Amsterdam laid uniler water ; the fleet entered the 
Texel, to protect the caj>it*l by^sea; the triuin pliant ])rogrcss of the 
enemy was suddenly arrested, and the Rej>ublic gamed tune to jiro- 
vide against future attacks. The Stadtholder succeeded in lonniiig 
an alliance witli the iiowerful Elector of Brandenburg; to which the 
Emperor Lcoixild, noUvithstanding his secret engagement witli France, 
soon alterwards declared his adliesion ; and in cons(^quonce an army 
of foi'ty thousand Germans, commanded by the famous Moutt'cuculi, 
marched upon the IDiinc. Hero however they w-ere confronted by 
Turenne, whose masterly nianoDUvres gave him the suxierionty at 
every point where tluiy attempted the xiassago of the river. Tiio 
Elector of Brandenburg lost jiatience, sexia rated from the Imixirialists, 
and retired to his oivn dominions, pursued by the indeiatigable 
Tm'emie to the banks of the Kibe, la 1073 Louis again penetrated 
irfto IJollaiid at the he<j^i of tilirty thousand men, and cajitured the 
imx>ortaiit fortress of Maestriclit; but Fraiict^ was now menaced by 
an ftnposing coalition between the Empire, S^min, the States-General, 
and several of the German princes; and the contest began to assume 
the propurRous of an Eurox^an war. The Prince of Orange took the 
offensive, invested and reduced Niiarden after twelve days' siege, 
gained tlie Khine, and effected his junction with the forces of Mon- 
tecuculi, in sjiite of all the eflbrts of 3’urenne. The combined armies 
then beffieged Bonn ; the French were unable to arrive in time to 
relieve it, and the piiice surrendered on the*12th of November. This 
gave the allies flie command of the Khine, and they immediately 
occupied the territories of Cologne and Munster. Several desxwate 
naval engagements wore fought during the war, csjx3cially one in Sole- 
bay, in May 1672, between tlie English and French navies under 
the Duke of York*aiid the CcJfnte d’Estr<^es, and the Dutch mider 
De Buy ter; but in each case without decisive result. Ere lon^ tho*^ 
British* i)arliament, indignant at the degrading terras of Charles’s con- 
nexion with Louis, Ibrccd him to detach himself from the French alli- 
ance, and XHJace was signed between England and Holland in Febi-uary 
1674. The tide thus turned against Louis, who found it necessary to 
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abanuon all his conquests, and fall back towards his own frontiers* 
retaining only the towns of Grave and Maestricht. Holland waa 
saved. ' 

§ 7. "Jl'lie theatre of war was now entirely changed. In May 1674* 
the King of France in person suddenly invaded Franche-comte, and 
reduced it to comjilete submission, for the second time, before the 
beginning of July. Q'urenne, with a very inadequate force, was 
o^jposed to the Imirerialists in Alsace. Ilf crossed the Rhine at 
IMiilipsburg, and, encountering the enemy at Sintz^heim on the 16th 
of June, routed them with a loss of more than two thousand men, 
and drove them back beyond the Neckar. It was after this victory 
that Turenne disgraced his name by barbarously ravaging the Pala- 
tinate, which was abandoned to the jeroetbus licence of his troops, 
and soon became a scene of indescribable desolation. The inhabit- 
ants retaliated by frightful excesses upon all French soldiers caught 
straggling from the main army. 

At lengtli the Imperialists in their turn forced the passage qf the 
Rhine at Mayence, and encamired between Spires and Philipsburg. 
Upon this the minister Louvois directed Turenne to evacuate Alsace ; 
but the marshal ai>pealed directly to the king, and Louis had the 
good sense to support his views. Turenne maintained his post, and 
though the enemy gained possession of Strasburg, and threatened to 
advance ui>on Ijorrainc, the French commander attacked them with 
brilliant success at Entsheim on the 4th of October, and drove them 
back to Strasburg. He next took up a strong j)ositiori near Saverne, 
which the allies, though with immensely supenor numbers, attomptM 
in vain to force ; they retreated, with the intention of distributing 
themselves in winter quarters in Alsace. 'J’urenne now executecl a 
memorable march across the Vosges mountains in the depth of 
winter; and concentrating his army at Belfort on the 27th of 
December, fell suddenly upon the flank of tlie astonished Germans, 
who imagined liim to be fifty leagues off, routed them in a series of 
encounters at Mulilhausen, Ensisheim, and Colmar, and finally com- 
pelled them to repass the Rhino at Strasburg on the 11th of January 
1675. This extraordinary campaign in Alsaccois considered the 
masterpiece of Turenne’s genius. The marshal’s return to Paris waa 
an iminterrupted ovation, and he was received in the capital with 
xmboimded transix)rte of enthusiasm. 

In the mean while the Prince of Cond^ had been placed in com- 
mand of thirty-five thousand men oti the frontier of Hainault, to 
'mak^ head against the combined Imperialist and Dutch forces under 
the Ihrinoe of Ora^e, Finding his position at Charlf-roi unassailable, 
the allies moved in the direction of Mona, thus exposing their flank, 
an error of which Cond^ took advantage with his usual sagacity and 
IHOmpUtude. A desperate battle was fought at the village of Seneffe 
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on the 11th of August 1674, La which, after fearful carnage, victory 
inclined to the aide of the French ; but William of Orange, with the 
steady aelf-posseasion of a veteran commander, took up a new and 
stronger position, and renewed the battle with tremendous fury in 
the afternoon. The fighting histed till midnight ; the fifcld was 
heaped with twenty thousand corpses ; but the general result of the 
day was imcertain. The allies afterwards captured Grave, Iliiy, and 
Dinant, and thus obtained a slight superiority before the close of the 
campaign. • 

Louis took the offensive with overwhtjlming numbers in the 
spring of 1675. Tlie Austrian general Mont(H5ucnIi manoeuvred for 
several weeks to bring Tiu*enne to action on the Kintzig, beyond 
Strasburg, but in v^n. At length the Imperialist commander re- 
tired and marched southwards > on the 27th of July the two armies 
came in sight near the entrance of the defile of Sasabach, and a 
general engagement seemed inevitable. As Turenne advanced tc 
the front of his lines to make his last dispositions for the attack, he 
was struck by a sj^eift cannon-ball from the enemy’s batteries, and 
fell dead on the spot. This irreparable loss could not be concealed 
from the soldiers; dejection and dismay spread through their ranks* 
and the general who succeeded to tl:g) command was forced imme- 
diately to retreat. After a sanguinary combat at Alteiiheim the 
French r^rossed the Rhine into Alsace. 

The illustrious Turenne was honoured wdth a sumptuous funeral, 
and interred, amid the tears of tlio whole nation, in the royal 
sepulchre of St. Denis. His Remains have since been transfeiTcd to 
tl?e church of the Invaiides at Paris. 

§ 8. There was but one man in France who could lx? sent to 
replace the great Turenne. This w^us the Prince of Cond^ ; w’ho, 
besides hi^ personal qualifications, possessed an intimate acquaintance 
with the tactics and plans of the departed hero, Condt?, on taking 
the command in Alsace, found that MontocucuJi had already passtxl 
the Rhine at Strasburg, and w^as besieging Haguenau. He soon 
relieved that place, and arrested the further progi css ot the enemy ; 
but in accordance with the system of Turenne, he eluded the eflfoj'ts 
of the Austrians touring him to a goncKil *action ; and Montecuculi, 
abandoning Alsace, retircjd into winter quarters around Spires. 
This was the last campaign of the great Conde', Increasing in- 
firmities wanied him that ho was no longer cai)able of directing the 
operations and enduring the fatigues of w^ar ; on quitting the army 
he took up his a£ode at Chantilly, and jiassed the latter yea^s oC 
his life in comparative privacy. He died in 1686. 

The ‘year 16'56 was chiefly remarkable for some naval buoocsscb 
of the French in the Mediterranean. Ihe distinguished Admiral 
I>uqiu»^e engaged and defeated the Dutch fleet under De Ruyter 
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off the island Stromboli on the 7 th of January. A few weeks 
later another terrible battle was fought near Catania, in which Ihe 
gallant De Knjrter was slain; and the victorious Duqiiesne then 
sailed for Palermo, whore a third action, on the 2nd of June, ter- 
rhinated in the comjileto triumph of the French, I'liese victories 
led to no ]-)cniianent result, but they added greatly to the reputation 
of the French navy, and for a time tho flag of Louis was without a 
rival in the Mediierrantian. 

The oixirations of the campaign by land were of minor importance. 
Although deprived of Ms greatest generals by tlie fall of Tiirenne 
and the retirement of Conde, Louis still possessed several oflicem of 
superior talent — the Duke of Luxemburg, Marshals Crequy, Scliom- 
berg, and d’Estrades, and above all Vauban, a consummate master 
of the art of engineering. The Fimch were successful in some 
sieges on the Flemish frontier, but Luxemburg was beaten by the 
Imperialists in the Palatinate, and lost the important fortress o 
Philipsburg. In tlie spring of 1077 Louis proctjeded in person to 
invest Valenciennes, with Luxemburg and ‘Van ban. The town 
cajiitulated, to the great astonishment of the besiegers, on the first 
assault ; and tho vainglorious Louis ajqiroprialed to himscli all the 
credit of the achievement. G\nabrai and St. Omer were next forced 
to submission, and the Duke of Orleans, assisted by Luxemburg, 
gained a brilliant victory over tho Prince of Orange at Cassel on the 
11th of Ajiril. Tho honour of the French arms was maintained on 
the German frontier by the Marechal de Crequy, who defeated 
the Duke of Lorraine at Kochorsberg near Strasburg, and captured 
Freybiirg, capital of tho Breisgau, on the J01h of Novernljer. Tfiis 
campaign, in which Crequy rivalled the scientific combinations of 
Turenn<», at once obtained for the marshal a firsh-rate military 
reputation, and produced a great sensation both in France and in 
foreign (xamtrics, 

§ 9. Tims, notwithstanding various partial checks and failures, 
the amis of Louis had on the whole acquired'* a decided suiieriority 
during a stniggle of six years’ duration. A congress had been 
opeiKKl at Nimeguen, under the mediation of Sweden, in l{)7f) ; and 
the Dutch, who had been reduced to the 'rerg^ of ruin by the tre* 
mendous sacrifices of the war, showed themselves anxious to conclude 
a separate treaty with the French monarch. This design was 
strenuously opposed by William of Orange, who, as the champion 
of Protestantism, was the implacable rival and^ enemy of Louis, a 
. character which he maintained throughout his life. The main object 
of the prince was to obtain the co-ojieration of England in the war ; 
but this was no easy matter, for Charles had agaiv sold himself to 
Louis for a pension of 200,000 livres, and had engaged to enter into 
no alliance without tlie consent of France. The British parliament. 
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however, warmly supported the views of William ; the Commoiis 
pressed the kin;; to declare war with France, promising him ample 
supplies on this condition; and the national inclinations were 
expressed with so much pertinacity and vigour, that Charles was at 
length obliged to signify his consent. The Prince of Orahge pro- 
ceeded to England, and espoused the Princess Mary, eldest daughter 
of the l>uke of York, on the 23rd of October 1677 ; and two months 
afterwards a treaty of alliance, offensive and del’ensivo, was signed 
at the Hague between England and the States of Holland. The two 
parties agreed to propose certain conditions*of peace to Louis XIY^, 
and to enforce his acceptance of them, in case of necessity, by hostile 
measures. Louis was not averse to a pacification, but liis demands 
were exorbitant. liesolved to make a bold stroke to obUiin his own 
terms, he marched suddenly ui»n Ghent, and, after bombarding the 
city for two days, carried it by assault on the night of the 8th of 
March 1678. 'J'he citadel capitulated on the 11th, and this vast 
and opulent city, the second in the Ketlierlands, remained in the 
hands of the Freiicl!. Yiircs was attacked immediately afterwards, 
and sLUTcndered within ten days. These startling conquests, to- 
gether with tlio discovery that the King of England \ras totally 
insincere in tlic late treaty of alliance, decided the Dutch ministers 
to accept the French pro])Ositions, and make 1)6306 separately from 
their allius. William of Orange, duped and desei*ted at the last 
moment by the faithless Charles, in vain attempted to resist ; and 
the treaty of Nimegueu was signcil between Franco and Holland 
on tlie 11th of August 1678^ Holland sacrificed nothing, after a 
war which liad threalCJiicd to be so calamitous, except two un- 
im^i-tant foreign settlements. Four days afterwards the Prince of 
Orange, hoping ev^en yet to frustrate the pacifiaitioii, surpi-ised the 
^juarters qj Marshal Luxemburg near Mons, anti a battle ensued, 
which cost the lives of three thousand men on each side. It wa« 
too late, however, to renew the war. Spain, after much hesitation, 
acceded to the pc:ice* on the 17th of Sei>tcinbeT, surrendering to 
France tlie whole of Franchc*-comt^, together with eleven towns on 
the fi’ontier of Flanders, some of which, such as Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, Ypres, affd St. Omer, w'ere places of great strength and 
importance. Thus, while the war had been waged .with HolUud, it 
was Sjmn that ultimately paid for the restoration of |)eace. The 
Emperor, after some further successes obtained by Marshal Cr^quy 
in Alsace, at length yielded ^ necessity, and signed peace with 
Louis on the 5th of February 1079. . ^ 

f 10.^ The pfjaco of Nimeguen, w’hich I^uis thus dictated to 
Europe, raised him to his highest point of power and glory. It was 
now that the admiring citizens of Paris solemnly decreed to liim 
the title of “ the Great ” and erected in his honour the two triumplial 
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called St. Martin and Porte Bt. Benia, whicb still adcra 
ttia Ijoulevards of tlie capital His oourtiers worsliipped hxax as a 
denMgod; foreign governments regarded him with servile awo; and 
it is not wonderful that in this proud zenith of his fortunes 
should have shown himself little disposed to practise moderation ai»l 
forbearance. The conclusion of peace produced no abatement in fa|$ 
projects of aggressive domination; on the contrary, he took advantage 
of his position to push his arbitrary encroachments beyond all boun^ 
of reason and wise policy. The late treatkss had coded to France 
several important cities and districts, “ witji the dependencies belong- 
ing to them.” This vague expression opened a wide field to the 
grasping ambition of Louis. He proceeded to institute courts called 
Chambres de Reunion, for the purpose of ai^rtaining what de- 
pendencies had apx)c.rtaincd at any former period to the territoideB 
now annexed to France ; and by this ingenious device he soon added 
to his dominions no less than twenty towns wrested from neighbour- 
ing princes, including Saarbruck, Luxemburg, Deux-ponts, and 
Montbeliard. A far more important acquisition, that of the great 
free city of Strashurg, was made by means of a hostile demonstration 
in September 1681. The town -was permitted to retain its ancient 
franchises and peculiar jurisdiction, togethcir with the free exorcise 
of the Luthei-an religion. Louis entered Strashurg in state on the 
23rd of October. Yauban now exhausted the resources ,pf his art 
on its fortifications ; and it has ever since remained the impregnable 
bulwark of France on the side of Gennany. 

Against these acts of violence, committed during a time of peace, 
the Imperial Diet protested vehemently, but in vain. Through fiie 
exertions of the Prince of Orange a fresh league was organized 
between the Dutch States, Sweden, Spain, and the Empire, ptfedging 
them to maintain the conditions of the treaty of Kiraeguen; but, 
exhausted by the recent conflict, n<^ne of these powers were at that 
moment in a condition to recomitiLence hostilities ; and accordingly 
no steps were taken beyond remonstrances and negotiations. Louis 
continued liis usurpations. He demanded from Spain Alost and 
other places in Belgium, aud in March 1682 he poured Fiis troops 
into the province of LVixemburg under Mattihal Or^quy. His 
o]jerations, however, were suddenly suspended on hearing of the 
invasion of Austria by the Turks ; he even offered his assistance to 
the Emperor, designing, in case Vienna should be delivered by his 
arms, to exact in return the recognition of all his unjust demands 
and,, seizures. In this scheme Louis was foiled by the valour of 
Sobieski King of Poland, who repelled the infidels from Vienna, and 
saved the empinq. Upon this the French armies^ without* further 
ceremony, enter^ Flanders and Brabant in the autumn of 1683, 
captured Courtrai and Dixmnde, and laid the whole district under 
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bat to^e tu) attempt to send an army into the Md. Loms potaned 
hia operations unopposed, and in the spring of 1684 invested and 
reduced the fortress of Luxemburg^ while at the same time he 
threatened Mons and even Brussels. After some delay the States- 
general of Holland inteiposed with offers of mediation ; and on the 
16th of August 1684 a truce for twenty years was concluded at 
Ratisbon between France, Spain, and the Empire. Strasburg and 
its district were by thft arrangement foimally ceded to France, to- 
gether with the province 'of Luxemburg, and all the towns which 
had been annexed by the Ghambres de Reunion before the 1st oi 
August 1681. This, it was evident, was merely a temporary 
accommodation, to bo followed ere long by a more formidable 
coalition of those powers whos8 independence was thus recklessly 
assailed by Louis. 

§ 11. Our attention is now claimed by some memorable transactions 
of the internal .government of Louis— equally marked, mihappily, 
by oppressive injustice, which was agp;ravated by peculiar cii um- 
stanccs of heartless and barbarous cruelty. These events are closely 
connected with the king’s personal character and private life, u}x>q 
which it is therefore necessary to beStow a rapid glance, in order 
to make the narrative intelligible. During the earlier years of his 
reign Louis* lived in habits of unrcstr'*hiefl licentiousness. ITis first 
object of serious attachment was the unfortunate Louise de la 
Vallifere, who, having borne the king two children, retired into a 
coijvciit, heartbroken and penitent, in 1674. Her successor was 
the Marchioness MonteSJian ; tliis lady retained the royal affections 
for many years, and became the mother of eight children, who 
were all declared legitimate, and intermarried with the noblest 
families of Abe realm. At length Louis, having reached the mature 
age of forty, became captivated by Fran 9 oiBe d’Aubign6, grand- 
. daughter of the famous Protestant historian, and widow of the comic 
poet Scarron. This remarkable person, afterwards so celebrated as 
Madame.de Maintenon, had been recommended to Madame de 
Montespan as goverjjess to her children ; in this capacity the king 
saw her constantly, and by degrees she acquired an empire over 
him which lasted uninterruptedly till his death. Madame de 
Maintenon possessed superior powers of intellect, attractive manners, 
and many excellent qualities ; but she was an uncompromising bigot 
in matters of religion. The qi*een, Maria Theresa, died in 1683; 
and in the course of the following year the king was oecrotly marfled 
to Madame de Maintenon by his confessor La Chaise, in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Paris. The union was never acknowledged, 
• and the position of Madame de Maintenon at court reamained in 
oonsoquenoe aEK>malcsB:v? and equivocal; but her infiuence over the 
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royal mind in private became boundless, and extended alike to ^ 
subjects and measures, domestic, political, and religious. It was 



l^adauiG dc Moiutenoo. 


chiefly by her representations that Louis was now indticecl to com- 
mence a violent and relentless ' persecution of the unofTending 
Calvinists, which grievously tarnished the glory of his reign, and 
proved in tlie highest degree detrimental to France. She 2>ersuaded 
liim that tlie best means of making satisfaction for the sins of his 
past life was to exert hihiself for the conversksn of the misguided 
sectaries, and to establish absolute uniformity of faith and churdi 
government throughout the kingdom. ITie king’s good genius, the 
wise and liberal-minded Colbert, had steadily i:)rotectcd the Pro- 
testants, who had often done the State good service under his patron- 
.agct; but that admirable minister was now no more. Louvois and 
Le Tellicr, who succeeded him in the confidence of Louis, es^iecially 
the former, were men of stem, savage, vindictive teniper, and 
earnestly supported the coimsels of Madame de Mainteuon. It was 
therefore determined to take decisive measures for the total suppres- 
sion of heresy ; but gentle expedients were resorted to in the first 
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iiuitanGe. Knmeroiis bands of missionaries were sent into the pro* 
vinoes; the press overflowed with sermons, pamphlets, books of 
devotion, and controversial publications of all kinds ; a caisse de 
conversions” was established under the direction of the minister 
Pelisson, who dispensed the funds intrusted to him at the rate of 
six livres for every abjuration of the so-called Reformed religion. 
But these measures, though to a great extent successful, were too 
slow in their operation to satisfy the eager propagandists of the 
court ; and they wore ^oon exchanged for^ severer treatment. The 
“ Chamber of the Edict,* instituted by Henry IV., was abolished, 
as Avell as the Protestant courts in the parliaments of Toulouse, 
Ik)rdeaux, and Greifoblo. Numbers of the reformed places of worship 
were shut up on friA^lous f)retences. The Huguenots were excluded 
from all public functions, froih the lilwal professions, from the 
universities, from engaging in various branches of commerce and 
industry. They w-cre forbidden to intermarry with Catholics ; and 
their children were encouraged to forsake the faith of their parents 
by being declared capable of choosing for themselves at the age ol 
seven years. The unhajipy sectaries were thus goaded to resistance, 
esiiecially in Languedoc. The governor of that province wrote to 
demand military aid in carrying ouf the king^a decrees ; and Lou- 
vois instantly deaimtched squadrons of dragoons into the disturbed 
districts, who were quartered on the inhabitants, and abandoned 
themselves to every kind of brutal violence and excess, establish- 
iiig a “ reign of terror ” wherever they appeared. These atrocious 
“ dragonnades ” completely br®ke the spirit of the wretched popula- 
tion, and they subimt^Sd in despair. “ Not a |X)st arrives,” wrote 
Madame de Maintenon in September 1G85, “ without bringing the 
king tidings which fill him with joy ; the conversions take ]>lace 
every day by thousands.” Sixty thousand jiersons are said to have 
embraced Catholicism inGuienne in the course oi one month 5 twenty 
tliousand abjured in I^^rn ; eighty thousand in tlie two dioceses of 
Nismes and Montjx^llier, 

§ 12. jjhese results might have satisfied the most extravagant 
zealot. But the infatuated Louis, at the iirgent instigation of his 
secret coxmcll, now proceeded to a still more extreme and fatal 
measure of severity. On the 17th of October 1G85, he signed the 
celebrated decree called the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Acting merely by his OAvn despotic authority, the king annul led 
for ever all the pry^ ilexes granrfi^ to the Huguenots by Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII. ; absolutely prohibited the exercise of their religion^ 
throughout the kingdom, with the sole exception of Alsace ; ordered 
th^r temples to be levelled with the ground, and their ministers to 
quit Franco w'itliin fitteen days ; forbade the Reformers to follow their 
pastors into exile luider p\in of confiscation and condemnation to the 
. 2 F 2 
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galleys ; and required their children to be baptized henceforth by the 
Catholic priests and educated as members of the Established Church.* 

Frightful cruelties followed the publication of this decree. Mul- 
titudes of the Eeformod, obstinately refusing obedience, were con- 
signed to loathsome dungeons, racked with exquisite tortures, and 
trciated with every kind of outrage short of actual murder. Num- 
bers of females were immured for life in convents ; infants were tom 
from the arms of their mothers ; property was destroyed, and whole 
districts laid desolate. The king, most prdbably, knew notliing of 
these horrors, and was engaged meanwhile in receiving the inflated 
liomage and congratulations of his court sycophants, who compared 
him to Constantine, to Theodosius the Great, to Charlemagne. Even 
such men as llossuet, Massillon, and jddehior, — as Racine, La 
Bruyere, and La Fontaine, — ^were not ashamed to take part in this 
universal chorus of applause. 

Notwithstanding the strict prohibition against emigration, vast 
crowds of the })roscribcd schismatics found means to elude the 
vigilaua'. of the i^olicc, and, escaping horn their native land, sought 
shelter in England, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. Their 
numbers are variously estimated: it seems probable that at least 
two liundrcd thousand person^ expatriated themselves between the 
publication of the edict and the close of the century. Among them 
aie to be found names of gi*cat eminence, such as that of the Marshal 
Duke of Schonihorg, one of the ablest captains of tlie age, who 
passed into Holland, and placed his sword at the disposal of the 
Pnnoo of Orange. Literary men high distinction — Basnape, 
Bayle, Jurieu, Lenfaiit, Ben.usobrc, Saurin, IVapin — were included in 
the list of exiles. But the great majority belonged to the industrial 
and manufacturing classes ; and the loss of their skill, experience, and 
energy was an irreparable calamity to France. An entire district 
of the British metropolis is peopled at this day by the descendants 
of these {xsrsccuted refugees, who establish^ their silk-looms in 
Spitalfields. 

§ li3. While the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes thus im- 
j.>overished France by depriving her of multitudes of ingenious and 
distinguished citizens, it had also a marked effect upon the policy of 
foreign nations, and tended to bring about a great change in the state 
of Europe. The bitter and profound resentment which it excite<l 
among the Protestants of Holland, England, and Germany, threw 
an immcjnse advantage into the ha?ds of the William of 

v-Orange, who was thus enabled to organize a vast and imix)sing 
confederacy against the tyrant Louis. Active negociations ensued 
under his auspices, which resulted in the famous* League of Augs- 
burg, signed July 9, 1686, between the Emperor, the Kings of 
* See the Memoirs of St. Simon, vol. viii. p. 143, edit. 1857. 
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Spain and Sweden, the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, and the 
Elector Palatine. Ilollanu did not immediately join the coalition, 
as it did not suit the. views of William at that moment to break 
oixinly with the King of France. He was secretly making .prc|>ara- 
tions for hia memorable expedition to England, wliicli issued, two 
years later, in the abdication and flight of his father-in-law Janifs, 
and his own advancement, together \vith his consort Mary, to tlie 
throne. With such consummate skill did the prince mask his 
designs, that neither l?ouis nor James became aware of the triUlj 
until it was too late to opjwsc the enterprise. Louis, as soon as 
he had iKinetrated the mystery, hastened to warn Jaiiu^s of the 
danger, and signific*d to the States-General that tlic first act ot 
hostility com m i tied *againf5t Ids ally the King of England would be 
regarded by him ns a declaration of war. But instead of }iouriug 
his foioes into the Netherlands — which might, even at tho last 
moment, have coinxiellod William 1o I'emain on the Continent — the 
French king, anxious, to anticipate the movements of the ct^nfedcrales 
of Augsburg, employed his annies, as we shall soon see, in a 
different direction. Tlic prince vtas tlms left at liberty to prosi^nfe 
his adventurous undertaking. Ik* sailed from Tlelvoctsluys on the 
1st of November 1088, landed in "J^rhay on the r>ih, and within 
six weeks the revolution was siioccsslully accomplished, fugi- 

tive James, with his queen and ‘'Oani son, sought an asylum in 
France, and were welcomed at St. (h*nnains with a generosity and 
munificence wliich did infinite horour to the kingly character of 
Louis, on the 7th of J<jjiuary 1089. 

§ 14. The success of his antagonist deprived Louis of his only 
remaining ally, aial added EngLand to the list of hostile jxiwers 
already arrayed against him. ’^fhe cabinet of Versaill(*s had been 
d(3tonniue^ by tho courivscls of Louvois to strike the first blow 
against the coalition on tho side of Germany. Pretexts for taking 
up arms were not wanting. Tin* llucliesy of Orleans, sister of the 
Elector Palatine lately deceaswk laid claim to a considc*rahle x^art of 
his xxisaessioiis under the title of allodial jiropeity ; this claim had 
been disallowed, oi^ aiqx^al, by the Empemor, and Louis resolved to 
support it by force. Another gi-oond of rupture was tho election of 
a Bavarian x>rince to the. Electorate of Cologne, to which the French 
king had advanced pretensions lor a deiicndant of his own, the 
Cardinal de Furstenhurg. Such wore the causes assigned hy liouis 
for commencing hc«tilities ; hirt the war which ensued was in reality 
a desperate struggle between the gigantic monarchy of France? aiiff 
the rest of the European slates combined to withstand the common 
daftger of an insiftiable and all-absorbing ambition. 

A French aimy of eighty tliousand men, commanded by the 
Dauphin with Marshals Dm-as and Vauban, entered the Palatinate 
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in October 1688, and, besieging Philipsburg, forced it to surrender 
within a month. Manheim submitted immediately afterwards 
Meanwhile a division under the Marquis de Boufflers rapidly took 
posscssiqp of Mayence, Woims, Kreutznach, Spires, and the whole ol 
the Palatinate on the left bank of the llhine ; after which the French 
ascended the Moselle and seized the city of Treves. Marshal 
dTIumieies at the same time invaded the bishopiic of Lifege, and 
occupied Diriant. It was now tliat Louis, at the instigation of the 
brutal Loiivois, proceeded to a step which has^eft ade^^p and indelible 
stain upon his name. Unable to maintain bis conquests, be gave 
orders for tlie wholesale devastation of the Palatinate by fire and 
sword, for the purpose of preventing the enemy’s ‘army from rcoccu- 
pying the country. Tins inhuman decree ^was instantly carried into 
execution, and with far more disastrous eflbct than in the former 
campaign under Tnrenne. Having warned the population to retire, 
the French generals set fire to Heidelberg, with the magnificent 
palace of the Electors, and reduced it to a mass of blackened ruins. 
Manhcim, Spires, Worms, Oppenheim, Bingen, were condemned in 
succession to the flames. Crops, farms, vines, orchards, fruit-trees, 
were all destroyed ; and this once rich and smiling land was con- 
verted into a desolate wilderitess. The houseless peasants, to the 
number of a hundred thousand, w'andered about in abject misery, 
imprecating the vengeance of Heaven upon the heartless tymnt who 
had caused their ruin. 

These atrocities produced a state of furious (jxasperation throughout 
Germany wliich it is mqiossible to dcscrilic. A new coalition w^ 
now formed, under the title of the “ G rand ’Alliance,” consisting of 
the powers which had signed the League of Augsburg, with .the 
important additions of England and Holland, The allies took the 
field with three distinct armies. The first, commanded by the 
Prince of Waldeck, w'ith an English division under Lord Churchill, 
entered the Netherlands, irnd, defeating Marsjhal d’Humi^res in a 
sharp engagement at Wulcourt, drove the French from the line of 
the Samhre. The second and third, undcir the orders of the JDuke of 
Lorraine and the Elt*ctoii of Brandenburg, moved upon the Bhine, 
successfully besieged Mayence and Bonn, and afterwards established 
themselves for the winter in the Palatinate, where, notwithstanding 
the barbarous ravages of the French, it was still found possible to 
procure subsistence for the troops. 

§ 15. But the chief interest of the early park of this vrar lies in 
‘4he- efforts made by Louis against the ncwly-jicquircd throne of his 
inveterate foe William of Oiange. England, under the direction of a 
prince so able and so vigorous, ^vas the main sti*ength of the hostile 
coalition ; and it was rather to wrest the sceptre out of the hands 
of William than to effect the restoration of James that France now 
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taxed to the utmost her resources both by sea and land in preparing 
a descent upon the British Isles. In March 1689, a French squad- 
ron of thirteen sail conveyed James to Ireland with a body of troo^w 
under the Count of Kosen. Marshal Schombejg was now de- 
spatched by William to take the command in Ireland, andT the king 
followed in person in June 1090. About the same time a French 
fleet numbering no less than seventy-eight ships of the line put to 
sea and engaged the combined force of Holland and England ofl 
Beachy Head on the 3f)th of June. This battle, in which the French 
were ably commanded ‘by the Count of Tourville, was gallantly 
contested, especially by the Dutch, who bore the brunt of the action, 
and suffered very severe loss. The English admiral, Herbert Earl 
of Torrington, is isaid to have spared his ships, and was sus- 
pected of being secretly in tlffe interest of James. The result was 
tliat the allied fleet was compelled to draw off and seek shelter in 
the Thames, and Tourville claimed a decided victory. Tlie Bourbon 
flag was now insolently triumphant in the Channel for some weeks. 
Tourville attacked and destroyed Teignmouth on the coast of Devon- 
shire ; and the consternation and dismay in England, in expectation 
of a French invasion, were extreme. .Ko furtlier naval operations, 
however, were undertaken this year.® 

The famous battle of the Boyne was fought on the very day after 
the engagement off Beachy Head (July 1, 1090). King William’s 
army numbered about thirty-six thousand men; that of James, 
which included a French division under the Count of Lauzun, was 
gomewhat inferior. Tiie gaUant Sohomberg dixshed into the stream 
at the head of his ^lumn, which consisted chiefly of Huguenot 
refugees, exclaimiug, Allons, Messieurs, allons ; voici vos pers^- 
cuteurs !” Ho gained the opposite bank, but fell ilead at the same 
moment pierced with three mortal wounds. The Protestant army, led 
by the djaimtleas V/illiam, successfully forced the passage and gained 
an easy and complete victory. The Irish infantry broke and dispersed 
at the first onset ; and though the cavalry and the French contii^ent 
strove^nobly to retrieve the fortunes of the day, tlieir efforts were 
wholly unavailing James, who had shpwn no energy or courage, 
instantly took flight, and scarcely halted till he reached Kinsale, from 
which port he sailed for Brest. Louis continued for some time 
longer to defend a cause wliich he must now have felt to be des- 
perate. In the following year a French force was sent to Ireland, 
under General Saint-Huih, but he experienced nothing but reverses. 
The capitulation of Limerick, tlie fell of Athlone, and the barttlo.«of 
Aghrim (July 12, 1G91), put an end to the resistance of the 
Jacobites, and* the whole country soon submitted to the arms of 
William. The French troops embarked for tlieir own shores, under 
a convention, carrying with them a numerous body of Irish ejiu* 
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jrrants, who in 00ur»3 of tixno heeaino natnralized in Prance. They 
distinguished themselves greatly in the service of their adojrted 
country, and have often athiined high dignities and honours. 

§ 16. The command of the French army in tlxe Netherlands was 
now wisely given by Louis to Marshal Luxemburg, in spite of the 
opxjosition of Louvois, with whom the marshal was on terms of 
bitter enmity. Luxemhurg displayed all his accustomed talent; he 
forced the jDassage of the Sambre in tlie lace of the I'rince of 
Waldeck, and, on the 30th of June 1600, clefented him totally at 
the great battle of Fleiiriis. Here the loss oV the allies was immense, 
amounting to five thousand killed and eight thousand prisoners, be- 
sides fifty [)icccs of artillery and more than a huudihd standards. 

In the spring of 1691 the French annyf wiUt whom Louis was 
present in person, laid siege to the l^trong frontier town of Mons, 
and forced it to surrender in nine days, notwithstanding the vigorous 
exertions of King William, who marched with a large Ibrce to relieve 
it, but arrived only in time to witness its fall. 

It was in the course of the same siunmov that Louis lost his 
minister Louvois, who, having had the misfortune to incur the 
enmity of Madame dc Maintenon, had been for some time past 
almost ni disgrace. Ilis harsll temper and violent counsels had 
made him generally obnoxious, and few regretted his death; hut his 
pre-eminent talent and unwearied activity m all matteis of military 
administration had been of infinite service to Louis, and it was found 
impossible adequately to supply his place. I’he death of Louvois was 
extremely sudden, and was by many attributed to poison; but it i» 
sufficiently accounted for by natural causes, and doubtless i*esultcd 
from the bitter moilili cation endured by the haughty statesman in 
his loss of lavour at couit and m the pros])ect of his apja-oaching fall. 

Tlie subsequent coui se of the war was fluctuating in fortune, but 
produced no general results at all ffjommensurate with the vast 
exertions and siicrifices made both by Louis and the confedorateG. 
Jn May 1692, a French army of thirty thousand men was assembled 
on the coasts of Normandy near Cherbourg, under King ^Jame8 
and Marshal Bellcfonds, really to embark for EiigUiud in the fleet of 
Tourville. The combined English and Dutch fleet, under Admiral 
Russell, made its ajipearance in the Chaimol, and Louis rashly sent 
orders to ^'ourville to engage, though ho had but forty-four sail 
fit' tlie line to op]:x>se to ninety-nine of the enemy. The gallant 
Tourville made it a point of honour to obey. On*the 19th of May 
h^fc-at^acked the enemy in midchannel, betvy’een Cape P#arfleur and 
the Isle of Wight ; and, notwithstanding his immense inferiority, 
maintained a tremendous stmggle, which lasted till nightfall without 
advantage to either side. During the night the French made sail for 
their own ahores ; some of their ships escaped though the dangerous 
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“ Race of Alderney” to St. Male; the rest gained the roadstead of 
La Hoiigne, wliere Tourville caused them to be stranded, with their 
broadsides to the enemy, imdcr the formidable artillery of the army 
of invasion planted on the heights. In this position they were 
attacked by the English under Admiral Rooke with some small 
frigates and all the boats of the fleet, on the 23rd of May. The 
French made a manful resistance, hut thirteen of their men of war 
were captured and burnt, and the fleet was in fact annihilated. This 
catastrophe was witnessed from the cVifts bj the unfortunate James, 
who, while he beheld the ruin of his last hoxHJS, could not help ex- 
pressing his admiration of the heroic bearing of the English sailors. 
The battle of La Hougue was the last direct attempt mode by Louis 
to recover the lost crown of the StuartsA^ James retired to St. Ger- 
mains, where he jmssed the remaiiTder of his life in seclusion and 
practices of austere devotion, and died in the 3'^car 1701. 

§ 17. The naval defeat of Louis was counterbalanced by his military 
successes. On the 25th of May he laid siege, in person to Namur, 
the strongest fortress in the Low Countries, commanding the junction 
of the Meuse and the Sambre. The science of Vauban hero proved 
superior to that of the rival Dutch engineer Cohom ; and Namur 
caj)itulated on the 5th of Juife. It was in vain that King William 
advanced with seventy thousand men to succour the place; his army 
was skilfully kept in check by Luxemburg, and he wais unable to 
effect the jmssage of the Sambre. Louis now returned to Versaillis ; 
and William, resolved to strike an imjwtant blow before closing the 
campaign, assaulted Marshal Luxemburg at Steinkirk in Hainault.on 
tlie 24th of July. The battle was obstinate ^nd sanguinary, thirteen 
thousand men being slain in the two armies ; hut in the end William 
was compelled to retreat, and accomplished the movement with his 
usual admirable steadiness and skill. He retired upon Rrmssels. 

On the opening of the campaigpi in 1694 the King of England 
offered battle to the French, under circumst&nces favourable to the . 
latter, near Louvain ; but to the general astonishment, Louis declined 
to meet his illustrious oi)ponent in a pitched battle, quitted tlie army, 
and even detached part his troops into Genjiany. This incident 
greatly damaged his military reputation, and he never afterwards 
mad® his apxxiarance at the head of his forces. The murderous battle 
of Neerwiuden, or Lauden, fought between William and Luxemburg 
on tlie 29 th of J uly 1693, terminated, like so many others, in the defeat 
of the English monarch, who nevertheless conducted his retreat with 
^'oeiEsumniate ability, and was acknowledged even by his odversaiies 
to be more formidable in repulse than others in success. , 

Marshal Catinat, who was now, next to Lvufemburg, the most 
distinguishcKi of the Frertf h commanders, obtained this year a glorious * 
victory over the Duke of Savoy at Marsiglia, between Pignerol and 
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Turin. Prince Eugene of Savoy, now rapidly rising into distinction, 
held a superior command on this occasion. 

The French also repaired in great measui*e the disaster of La 
Hoiigue, by a successful action fought by Tourville with Admiral 
Uooke, in Lagos Bay, on the 27th of June. The English commander 
was in charge of an immense and richly-laden convoy of merchant- 
men, forty of which were captured by the enemy, together with four 
men-of-war. In the following year an English expedition against 
Brest, under Admiraf Berkeley and General Tollemache, failed 
through the treachery oFLord MarlborougTi, who revealed the des- 
tination of the fleet to James, and through him to Louis. A landing 
was attempted, in* which the English lost a thousand men, among 
them General Tolleftiacho#; two ships of the line w^ere sunk, and 
several transports destroyed. The commerce of England was at this 
time seriously crippled hy the exj)loits of tlio famous French cor- 
sairs Jean Bart, Dngiiay-Tronin, Forbin, and Ducassc, Thus, on 
tiie whole, the ecale gf victory inclined to the side of France. 

§ 18. Marshal Luxemburg, one of the most uniformly successful 
of military commanders, closed his brilliant career with the cam- 
paign of 1C94 ; he expired in January 1695, at the age of sixty- 
seven. Marshal Villeroi, whom Loftis appointed to succeed him, 
was a man of slender capacity, favoured by the king as having been 
the companion of his youth, but hotter qualified to shine in the gay 
sdioons of Versailles than as the leader of mighty armies. lie soon 
proved his incompetence by allowing King William to recapture 
IJ^mur in July 1695 — success which, from the strength and 
importance of that fortress, and the immense losses sustained by the 
besieged, produced a considerable effect in Europe. Villeroi use- 
lessly attempted to compensate this misfortune by a furious bom- 
bardment •f the city of Brussels. 

A struggle maintained by sea and land for seven years in suc- 
cession, at such a desperate cost of blood and treasure, had now 
reduced France to a dei>lorable state of exhaustion, and Louis once 
more showed a disposition to negotiate for peace. Ills first object 
was to detach the J!)uke of Savoy from the coalition. To secure 
this 1/e consented to great sacrifices, surrendering Pignerol, which 
had been held by France for nearly seventy years, and restoring 
Nice and all other conquered possessions of the House of Savoy. 
These concessions produced a treaty of peace and alliance between 
France and Savoy^which wa8«igned on the 30th of May 1696, and 
strengthened by a contract of marriage between a princess of 
and th« Duke of Burgundy, eldest son of the French Dauphin, 
The other menfbers of the league inveighed loudly against the 
Duke of Savoy for thus abandoning their cause ; but, the example 
having once been given, several states were induced ere long to 
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concur in a itioveinoiil for Hic conclusion of a general peace. 
William 11 L, iiuablc to resist the clamours of the English and 
Dutch merchants, who had suffered ruinously from the war, at 
length consented to treat; the proffered mediation of Sweden was 
accepted, and a congress of all the great powers was opened at 
llyswick, a village near the Hague, on the 9th of May 1697. 
The first of the two treaties of llyswick, between France, England, 
Spain, and Holland, was signed' on the 30th of September 1697. 
France made restitution- to Spain of her conquests in Catalonia, 
aiid surrendered likewise the duchy of Luxemburg, together with 
the towns of Charleroi, Mons, Ath, and Cambrai. Commercial 
arrangements were made between France and Holland. I'erhaps 
the most im])ortant article was that by which Louis acknowledged 
William 111. as King of England, and engaged to give no further 
countenance to the ]u*e tensions or adherents of James. A month 
afterwards the Emperor Leopold, though with great and evident 
reluctance, ordered hia envoys to sign the 'Conditions of peace. 
France relinquished to him all her acquisitions made since the 
troiity of Nimeguen, including Frilmrg, Brisach, Philipsburg, and 
otlier to\vns and fortresses o^ the riglit bank of tbe Bhinc ; Stras* 
burg, however, was ceded to TjOuis in full sovereignty. Finally, 
the Duke of Tjorraine was reinstated in his dominions, after an exile 
which had lasted tw^enty-seven years. The acce])tanec of such terms 
must have woiind(*d in no slight degree the ]*»rido and self-love^ 
the vainglorious Ijouis; but bo wretched was the condition of tl)(‘ 
French peoiih' at that moment, that peace h^»d become an absolute 
necessity. There was, moj-oover, another consideration which power- 
fully influenced his conduct. Charles II. of Spain, after languislring 
througli a reign of some length in sickness, melancholy, and imbe- 
cility, was now evidently hastening to the tomb. The conjuncture 
which Louis h.ad been contemplating for thirty years was thus on 
the ptiiiit of being realized. Tlie King of Spain 'was childless, and 
his splendid inheritance would necessarily become the object of a 
fierce coin] )etiti on among several claimants. Under these ‘circum- 
stances it was essential \o Louis to disembari^iss himself of the 
great European coalition, so as to be free to act wlien the moment 
for action arrived. Accordingly he consented to submit to some 
hurnilialiou in order to jirocure an interval of re])Ose in which to 
prepare for the fresli complications that must soon arise. The 
Emt^eror Lco])old, on the other hand^ was auxioVis to protract the 
war ; hoping that so long as France was occupied in rejielling hostile 
armies from her owui frontiers she would be disabled from enforcing 
her ambitious pretensions to the reversion of the Spanish monarchy. 
The politic counsels, however, of Louis prevailed ; and the closing years 
of the seventeenth century found Euroj^e in a state of universal peace. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. CONCLUDED. Ill, FROM THE PEACE OP 
RYSWICK TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS. A.D. 1G97-1715. 

^ 1. Circumstaiices which led to the War of the Spanish Succession. § 2. The 
Treaties of PartitiflQ ; will of C^iarles 11. in favour of the I>uke of Aiyou : 
death of the King of Spmn. § 3. Duke of Anjou recognised as Kiii^f*oF 
Spaing second Gnmd Alliance; Marlborough; Eugene; the Pensionary 
Heinsius ; Louis *and his gcnemlB. § 4, Campaign of 1702 ; naval fight in 
the Bay of Vigo. § 5. Campaign of ViJlars in Germany (1703); iffitle 
of Hochstedt ; unsuccessful operations of the Duke of Savoy ; Duke of Savoy 
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joins the Allies, § 6. Villars sent against the Camisards. § 7. Campaign 
of 1704 ; battloi of Donauwei-th and Blenheim ; capture of Gibraltar by the 
English. § 8. Campaign of 1706; battle of Bamillies; defeat of the 
French before Turin ; loss of Lombardy. § 9. The war in Spain ; battle 
of Almanza; iniinous expenses of the war ; battle of Oudenarde. § 10. 
Dreadful sufferings in France; unsuccessful negotiations for peace ; battle of 
Malplacjuet ; victories of Brihuega and Valla-viciosa. § 11. Change of 
ministry in England ; conferences opened at Utiecht ; preliminanes of peace 
signed ; successes of Villars in Flanders ; battle pf Denain. § 12. Death of 
the Dauphin, of the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, and the Duke of 
Bretagne; particulars of the Treaty of Utreciit, § 13, Results of the War 
of the Succession ; last illness and death of Louis XIV. § 14. The “ Age 
of Louis XIV. ; ** celebi-ated characters; flie Jansen i\>ts ; Port Royal; dis- 
pute of the Regale.; Gallican propositions on. the Pope’s supremacy. § 15. 
Renewal of the Jansenist controversy , condemnation of Quesuel ; the Bull 
Unigenitus ; destruction of Port Royal , the Quietists. 

§ 1. We now enter ujxjn the concluding period of the long reign of 
lA)uis XIV., which was chiefly occupied by tlie memorable contest 
called the War of the Spanish Succession. The circumstances which 
led to this war are exceedingly complicated, and demand some close- 
ness and patience of examination in order to estimate rightly the 
merits of the question in dispute. 

In default of the direct jx>sterity of Charles IT., his successor was 
naturally to Ixj sought for among tlie descendants of the sovereigns 
immediately preceding. Of the two daughters of Philip IV., the elder, 
Maria Theresa, had been married to I ouis XIV., while the younger, 
Margarita, liad osixiused the Empeior Leopold. The issue of the 
French marriage, therefore, was clearly entitled, according to , the 
laws of nature, to inherit in preference to that of the Austrian 
match ; and the rights of the Dauphin, as representmg his mother, 
were on this ground incontestable. Maria Theresa, however, had 
solemnly renounced, lx)th for herself and her descendants, all claim 
whatever to the royal inheritance of her fether — a renunciation which 
had been stipulated for the ex])ress purjjose of preventing tlie possible 
union of the crowns of P'rance and Bjiain in the House of Bourbon. 
No such act had lxH.*n demanded on the marriage of the younger 
sister ; and hence it was contended that in her issue, according to all 
law and justice, lay the true line of succession. The daughter of 
the Empress married the Ekxitor of Bavaria, and had since died, 
leaving an infant son, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. Accord- 
this child was generally regarded both by the court and the 
people of Spain as the legitimate heir of the monarchy. In fact, 
Charles, acting xmder the dictation of his mother, t xecuted, so eaiiy 
as *he year 1696, a will bequeathing his whole dominions to the 
young Bavarian prince, liis nephew. 
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There was yet a third candidate, namely, the Emperor Leopold 
himaeifi who alleged that the Bavarian claim w-as void, in virtue of a 
renunciation similar to that of Maria Theresa, exacted from the Elec- 
tress on her marriage ; and that, consequently, the Spanish, succes- 
sion devolved uj)on himself, in right of his mother, a daughter of 
King Philip III. Other arguments were not wanting to support 
these views, such as the imi3ortance of preserving intact the long- 
descended iX)sscssions of both branches of the house of Austria, and 
the danger of peraiittillg any further augmentation of the already 
overgrown power of a sovereign like Louis XIV. Tlie Emx)cror, 
however, waived his x>ersoual claims and those of his heir-apparent 
in favour of his second son, the Archduke Cliarlos. 

Louis XIV., on his par^ continued maintain against all oppo- 
nents that Maria Theresa’s resignation of her claims was altogether 
invalid, inasmuch as the condition on which it dependcjd, namely, 
the jiayment of her dowry, had never been fultilled. He therefore 
firmly insisted -on thp rights of the Dauphin, as manifest and unas- 
sailable. 

§ 2. Charles IL, however, had a dcei>-rooted antipatliy to France, 
and could not endure the notion of a Fteiich prince as his successor. 
Ills queen, Maria- Anne of Neiiburg, a^sister of tiie Em^iress, exercised 
immense control over her ieoble husband, and was entirely in the 
Austrian Interest ; and it apix?ars t>jat she succeeded in jicrsnading 
Charles to destroy the testament alreiuly made m favour of the 
Prince of Bavaria, and to intimate to the court of Vienna that none 
hilt a member of the Imperial* family would bo named to the succes- 
sion, Louis saw that his chance oi comjilete success was very 
doubtful, but ho|nid by means of slalful intrigue to make sure of at 
least some j>art of the spoil. He addressed himsell', immediately 
after the jfcace of Ilyswick, to William of England, and jiroposed to 
him a scheme of compromise on the Sixinish question, jirofessedly 
designed to preserve the balance of Euroiiean }X)^ver and avert the 
outbreak of another ruinous war. This overture was accejited by 
William ; the negotiations were conducted with the utmost secrecy 
by Lord Portland, £!ount Tailard, and tlic^ Dutch xx'iisionary Hein- 
sius ; and the fii-st Treaty of Partition, as it was called, was signed 
at the Hague on the 11th of October 1098, by w’’hicli it was arranged 
tliat the Spmish dominions should be divided, on the dcatli of 
Qharles, among the three com j>eti tors. Spain, with the whole of her 
American dcpendeticies, and tkc Spanish Netherlands, were assigned 
to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria ; the Dauphin w’as to have'HSie 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, certain seafiorts in Tuscany, and the 
border-province bf Guipuzcoa, which jiosseasions w^ere to be miited to 
the crown of France ; lastly, the duchy of Milan fell to the sh^Cfe of 
the Archduke Charles. Information of this treaty, notwithstanding 
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CLAIMS TO THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 


(1.) Claim of Fkasce. 


Louis XIV. = Maria There,*®, d of Philip IV. of Spain. 


Louis. Dauphin = Maria Anna of Bavaria. 

I 


Louis, Duke of Burgundy. Philip, I>ake of Anjou, 

I King of Spain as Ihirtir V , 

I Nov. 1700. 

1/juls XV. 


Clmrles, Duke of Berry 


(2.) Claim of Bavaria. 

Leopold J., Emperor = Maria Margarita, younger d. of Philip IV. of Spain, 

Marla Aiitoiiiu, Archduchebs = Maximilian, Elector of Bavai;ja. 

Joseph Ferdinand, Electoral 1‘rince of Bavaria, 
declait'd heir to (he Spanish throne, 1608 ; oh Feb. 6, 1699. 


(3.) Claim of Austiua. 


Mai^ Anna, younger d. ot = Ferdinand III , Empeior. 

-I 


Philip III. of SiJiun 

Lwpold 1., Emperor = Maria Margarita, d. of Philip 1\' 


Joseph I., kmperor, 1705, 


Charles Francis Joseph, 
declared King of Spa^n, 1700 ; 
Emperor, 17 U. 
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all the precautions of its authors, was soon transmitted to Madrid ; 
and the unliappy Charles, indignant at the insolent attempt to 
dismoniber his dominions without liis consent or knowledge, imme- 
diately signed, under the direction of the Cardinal-Primate Porto- 
carrero, a deed by wliich he declared the Prince of Havana universal 
heir of the monarchy. But this proccicding had scarcely been made 
known when the young prince suddenly died at Brussels, on the Gth 
of February, 1609, not without suspicion of violent means on the 
part of Austria ; and b8th the I^artition Treaty and the testamenlarj’’ 
anangement of Charles wtsro thus alike rendered nugatory. 

Louis and William now agreed u])on a second treaty (March 
1700), by which 'Spain and the Indies were to descend to the 
Austrian aichduke,«whiltiw France, in addition to the Italian king- 
doms, was to receive the duchy of Lorraine, the Duke of Lorraine 
accepting the Milanese in exchange. Meanwhile tlie dying King ol 
JStJaiu remained in a miserable state of vacillation and resentment. 
His own feelings strongly Icjiried towards the house of Austria ; but 
tlie dexterous manoeuvres of the Marquess of Ilarcourt, the Frcncli 
funbassador, had succeeded in drawing over to the interests of Louis 
both Cardinal I’ortocarrero and several other members of the Spanish 
cabinet, and in neutralizing to a grc?it extent the hostile influence 
of tlie queen. French counsels predominated heiic>c*forward in tliej 
royal cliambcr. By the advice of Portocarrero and the Papal legate 
Charles appbed for a final solution of his difficulties to the court of 
Home ; and Innocent XII. gave a decided answer in favour of the 
claims of the House oi J3ourbon, as being most consonant with the 
true interests of Spailf and with the intentions of l*hilip IV. fl’he 
king, who was now sinking rapidly, yielded to these representations, 
and caused a will to be drawn up by which he designated as his 
uuivorsal ^leir and successor his “ nearest relation alter those who 
might be called to the throne of France namely, Philip Duke 
of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. Within a month after this 
imijortant transaction diaries II. breathed his last (November 1, 
1700). 

§ 3. For some days it remained doubttpl whether Louis would 
accept the throne ol Spam for his grandson, or adhere to his engage- 
ments with William in the Treaty of Partition. Two members of 
the council, the Chancellor Pontchar train and the Duke of Beau- 
villiers, were in lavour of maintaining the treaty ; but Torcy, nephew 
of the great Colbqft, argued powerfully for the contiary opinion, 
pointing out that, since war was in either case inevitable, it 
obviously better to take a course which would place at the command 
of France the enormous resources of such a monarchy as Spain. 

♦ Such is the account given by De Torcy in his Memoirs. St. Simon relat^a 
It differently. 

FRANOK. 2 G 
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Louis was convinced by tin’s reasoning, and decided to accept the 
will. He presented the Duke of Anjon to the court as King of 
Sj[>ain, and the young prince was immediately proclaimed at Madrid 
as Philip V. On the 4th of December he set out from Versailles to 
take possession of his new dominions. “ Go, my sou,” exclaimed 
Louis, as he embraced him on parting, “ go ; there are no longer 
Pyrenees 1 ” 

The title of Philip was recognised without opposition throughout 
the vast territories of the Spanish empire ; and several foi’oign powers, 
including England and Holland, formally acquiesced in his elevation. 
The Emperor protested, and prejiared for war. Europe, however, 
was at this moment so strongly disinclined to a renewal ol hostilities, 
that a rupture might perhaps have becjix avoided had not Louis 
himself, by several imprudent and irritating measures, provoked a 
fresh coalition of liis enemies, which kindled a still more terrible 
conflagration than had ever yet been witnessed on the Continent. In 
Fehniary 1701, French troops were suddenly introduced into all the 
frontier fortresses of tlie Netherlands, displacing the Dutch ganisons 
established under the treaty of Kyswick. EngLand and Holland 
remonstrated, but without obtaining siitisfactiou ; and William, suj)- 
|wrted by his parliament, immediately commenced warlike prepara- 
tions. Louis was also unwise enough to announce by letters jiatent 
that the new King ol‘ Spain would retain his right of succession to 
the crown of France in the event of ikilure of male descoudaiits from 
Ins elder brotlici*. He committed another great political mistake on 
the death of James 11., in September 1701, by recognising his s^ti, 
the Pretender, as King of England, contrary to his express erigage- 
raonta with William at the ixjace of Ryswick. This last step was 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The second “ Grand Alliance ” 
was forthwith signed at the Hague, between England, thr Emperor, 
Ilollaiid, the Elector of Brandenburg (recently become King ol 
Prussia), and the Elector Palatine ; the objects of which were stated 
to be the procuring of reasonable satisfaction to the EmiJcror with 
regard to the Spanish succession, — the establishment of. Spanish 
Flanders as a barrier betvveen Fi*ance and Hollai^d, — ^and an effectual 
guamntee against the union of the crowns of Spain and France in 
Hie ^KU'son of the same sovereign. 

Hostilities had already broken out in Lombardy, where the French 
commanders Catinat and Villeroi were worsted in several engage- 
ments by the Imperialists under Prmce TCugene* Before the season 
arrived for entering on another campaign, the cause of the allies 
had sustained a severe loss in the death of William HI. of England, 
who expired on, the 8th of March 1702. Thd influence of his 
genius, however, survived. Queen Anne took the earliest oppor- « 
tunily of emnouncing that she purposed to follow out strictly the 
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foreign policy of her predecessor. Lord Marlborough was named 
generalissimo of the allied forces, and the course of the subsequent 
war was mainly directed by that renowned captain, with the assists 
anoe of two colleagues of scarcely inferior ability, Eugene of.Savoy, 
who was all-^x)werful with the Emperor, and the Pensionary Hein- 
sius, whose counsels were paramount in Holland. 

Louis, on Lis part, possessed at this moment neither statesmen 
nor generals of the first order. Although considerably advanced 
in years, he still affected, as usual, to originate and direct every- 
thing in jx^,rson ; but noV that Colbert, Louvois, Seignelay, and 
Luxemburg were gone, his measures wore for the most part feeble, 
mistaken, and unfottiinate. His only able minister was the Mar- 
quess of Torcy, secr<ftary o£ state. The two great charges of comp- 
troller of finance and minister df war were united in the hands of 
Chamillart, an upright and well-intentioned, but narrow-minded 
and incaj)able 'fyrotege of Madame do Maintenon. Of the generals, 
Catinat was in -disgrace on account of his ill success in the last 
campaign in Italy ; Boullicvs was brave, spirited, and cxfjcrienccd, 
but incomiiefent to cope with the master-mind of Marlborough ; 
the Duke of Venddme was a highly talented commander, hiit withal 
grossly addicted to sloth and aensuahl-y ; Villars, now commencing 
his career, was a thorough soldier of tlie school of Turenne and Lux- 

• emburg, afld possessed, moreover, groat iK>litical capacity : his good 
qualities, however, were disfigured by an overweening vanity and 
Twastfnhicss. 

^ 4. In the campaign of l'?02 Marlborough assumed the chief 
command of the allies^ and carried ua a scries of admirable niaii- 

. OBUVjes, in which the French mjirshal Bon filers was completely out- 
generalled, and comxielled eventually to abandon the whole line of 
the Meuse.« Venloo, Stephanswcrtli, and Ilnremondo opened their 
gates in succession, and the city of Li^ge was carried by assault on 
. the 23rd of October. 

The result of these operations at once rendered the name of 
Marlborqugh redoubtable in France and celebrated throughout 
Europe. His victoijjous career, however, js so entirely identified 
with the annals of his own country, that we shall content ourselves 
with sketching it very briefly in the following pages. 

In Italy and Germany the campaign w.'is not marked by any 
decisive event; but England had now resumed her traditional su]'c- 

• riority on her own .element, a«d tlie maritime oi)eration8 of the 
year were disastrous to Franco. The allies under Admiral Kooiiw' 
attacked jCadiz unsuccessfully; but on the 22Qd of October 1702, 
their fleet encourftered that of Franco and Spain under Chateau- 

• Reuaud in the bay of Vigo; after a hard-fought engagement ^ISTe 
French admiral set fire to his ships to x^i’^vent their falling into 

2 G 2 
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the bands of the enem}’ ; the English, however, captured no less 
than twenty, ainoug which w'cre several richly -freighted galleons 
just arrived from America. This was a heavy blow both to the 
comijiciTcial wealth of Spain and io the naval power of France. 
1 ’he treasure taken on hoard the galleons exceeded in value seven 
niillion f>icces of eight. 

§ 5. The year 1703 is memorable for the masterly campaign of 
Marslial Villars in Germany. He passed the Ithine, advanced 
rapidly into the valley of the Danube, and effected a junction with 
Hie Elector of llavaria near Duttlmgen.‘ Villars now ])roposed to 
tlie Elector the daring plan of carrying the war into the heart of 
the Austrian empire, and marching straight u^jon Vienna. Had 
the counsels of the French marshal been followed, a blow might 
liavc becMi struck which would hjlve proved decisive in its consc- 
cjuences on the fortunes of the war ; but the Elector shrank from 
the hazards of so bold an enterprise, anrl determined on an invasion 
of the T 3 T 0 I. The Elector made himself master of .Innsbruck ; but 
the warlike ]) 0 oj)le of that country, on recovering from their first 
aiaiin, attacked him so vigorously that ho was compelled to beat 
a 8 j)eed 3 ^ retreat, which tsvvas the more necessary as the Imj^- 
rialists had alrcad}^ crossed tHe bavarian border and were menacing 
Munich. Their armj" was in two grand divisions, one under the 
Frince of Baden, the other under Count StjTuin ; Villars, a 
skilful inovyincut, interixiscd himself betw’eeii them, and engaged 
Sty rum on tlie 20th of September in the jilaiii of Hochstedt near 
Doiiau worth. Here, after an obstiieate contest, the French were 
completely victorious, the cnemj'’ being driVen from the field with 
a loss of ten thousand men. Alter this great success Villars again 
urged the Elector to join liim in an invasion of Austria. On being 
met by a second refusal the marshal in disgust solicited Louis to 
recall him, and was replaced by Mj«*shal Morsin. Some months 
later the Elector w^as at length jiersuade^, to make the attempt, 
recommended by Villars. He marched uikhi Passau, and gained 
]:>ossC 8 sion of it in two da^^s ; but it was now the depth of winter, 
and Ins further operations were impeded by the rigour of the 
season ; he deferred his purpose till another 3 ^ear, and returned to 
Munich. The lost opportunity, however, did not again present 
itself. 

Whatever advantages France obtained in the field were more 
than counterbalanced by the dcfoctk>n of the D^ikc of Savoy, which ' 
'^.s open 1 3 " avowed by a treaty signed with the Emperor on the 25 tb 
of October. The accession of Portugal to the hostile legigue was 
secured about the same time by the famous McJthuen treaty, and 
fftfe allies wore thus enabled to command at any moment a ready * 
entrance for their armies into the Peninsula 
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§ 6. Villars, on his return from Germany, was charged by Louis 
with the inglorious mission of quelling the insurrection of the Pro- 
testants among the Cevenncs mountains, on the borders of Langiitj- 
doc. Harassed by grinding oppression, and excited by their fanatical 
preachers, these debided sectaries had rushed wildly to arms, and, 
under the name of Camisards,* bad maintained themselves success- 
fully against the royal troops, displaying dauntless courage, and 
sometimes considerabj^ skill, in the defence of their mountain 
homes. Marshal Moutrevel was sent against them with twenty 
thousand men, but his Lloody cruelties only drove the suffering 
population to the fury of despair, and he totally failed in suppressing 
the revolt. Villars followed a different system : he negotiated with 
the Camisard chiertain Cavalier, prevailed on him to make his 
submission, and t)rocured for Iiim the appointment of colonel in 
the royal service. At the same time lie jiroceeded rigorously against 
all who resisted by force of arms. By this mixture of firmness and 
clemency Villafs was enabled, by the close of tlic year 1704, to 
reduce to obedience the greater part of the insurgent districts, Th#- 
leaders, for the most part, made their peace witli the government, 
and were permitted to retire to Gene'vja.* The }>easants were encou- 
raged to remain and rebuild tlieir ruined habitations by being 
exempted 1‘rom all taxes for three years. It was not, however, till 
the year 1710 that this formidable rebellion was finally extin- 
guished. 

§ 7. The threatened invasion of the Em[>ire determined the allies 
t<!» concentrate their e(Jorts iu^tliat direction ; and Germany became 
again the princijial theatre of war in the campaign of 1704. Marl- 
borough crossed the Neckar on the 4th of June, and united himself 
with the Imperialists under Prince Eugene. Their oj)ponen(s, the 
Elector oKlavaria and the three Ercnch marshals Villcroi, 1'allard, 
and Marsin, were considerably superior in numbers, but their move- 
ments were badly combined, and Villcroi, hami)ercd by tlje injudi- 
cious orders of Louis, was detained in the Palatinate with his whole 
division* and never reached the decisive scene of action. The first 
engagement took ))l«ce near Douauwertli Oli the 2iid of Julj^ ; here 
the Elector and Marshal Marsin, after a terrible carnage, were totally 
defeated and driven back upon Augsburg. Tallarcl having joined 
them, they resumed the offensive with about 56,000 men, crossed 
the Danube, and took up a strong position between the villages of 
Blenheim and Lutzingeu, theii® centre occupying Hochstadt. The 
memorable battle of BuENnKiM was fought on the 1 3th of Aug!^?ft 
1704. Tallard, who commanded the right wing of the French, was 
in a great measure isolated from the rest of the army, and the allies 

• From the white shirt or jacket which they woi-e, in older to recognise 
each other by riiglit. 
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therefore directed their mam attack upon bis post at Blenheim. 
After a protracted aiul murderous conflict it was at length forced, 
and Marlborough established himself upon the heights, completely 
severing the two divisions of the French army. Prince Eugene, 
after a sti-uggle of some hours, was equally successful against the 
I^li'ctur and Marsin on the loft, and the rout now became total and 
irreti ievablc. Tallard was taken prisoner ; the Elector and Marsin 
fled in terrible disorder to Ulrn, where they could not succeed in 
rallying more than twenty thousand men.* Twelve thousand at 
](‘ast had been killed in action ; thousands more were wounded ; 
liumhers w’-ere drowned in the Danube ; and an untouched corps, 
amounting to twelve thousand, which had been •foolishly cooped up 
m the village of Blenheim, surrendered pa'isoners of war. The con- 
sequences of this defeat were more^lisastrons than the defeat itself, 
Marsin having rejoined Villeroi, the French army hastily crossed 
to the left bank of the Rliine, abandoning Germany to the con- 
qiKM'ors ; thtJ Elector of J^avariii fled from his dominions, and took 
shelter in the Netherlands ; the Empire was completely delivered 
from all danger of invasion, and Louis had even reason to be anxious 
for the security of liis own ^i-onticrs. 

The events ol the war in Sfaiii w^ere scarcely less unpropitious to 
the cause of Franco. Admiral Hooke reduced Gibraltar in August 
1704. T'he French fleet made every eilbrt to recover that ‘important 
key of the Mediterranean, and a desperate battle took place off 
Velez-Malaga. but without decisive result. Gibraltar remained 
permanently in the possession of l^ie Iilnglish. ^Jlie Archduke 
Charles, now proclaimed by tbe allies King cJf' Spain as Charles HI., 
lauded in Portugal, and, after some successes in Estramadura, sgiiled 
in the English fleet for Barcelona. That city, besieged by tbe cele- 
h‘raled Eaii of Peterliorough, capitulated in October and the 

sovereignty of Charles was almost immediately acknowledged 
throughout Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia,* 

§ 8. In Italy VendOine inflicted a severe defeat on Prince Eugene 
at Cassniio hi August 1705, and routed the Tmp)crialists ^ second 
time at Calcinato in April 1706. He was preparing to follow up 
these victories by the siege of Turin, when be suddenly received 
orders to repair to Flanders, where the allies had taken the field 
with overwhelming numbers under Marlborough. The great battle 
of HamiIiLTES, however, was fought and lost before VcndCmc could 
arrive. The presumptuous VilleroUhad committed gross blunders 
dis|>osition of bis army, of which Marlborough availed him- 
self with fatal elfect ; the result was that in less than half^an hour 
the French were throwm into utter confusion, smd fled from the 
with the loss of thirteen thousand men (May 23, 1706), 
'Phi?' disaster entailed the conquest of the whole of Brabant and the 
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greater part of Flanders. The enemy entered Brussels, where 
Charles III. was immediately i>roclaimed ; Antwerp, Ghent, Ostend, 
Meniii, Termoiide, Ath, submitted in the course of a few weeks. 

Louis received the news of these disheartening reverses with 
unmoved composure. Uis behaviour to Villeroi was magnanimous. 
“ Monsieur le Mar^chal,” said the king when he made his aj^pear- 
auce at Versailles, “ at our age one is no longer fortunate.’’ 

I'lie operations in Italy this year were no less calamitous to 
France than those in* the Low Countries. Upon the departure of 
Vcnddine the command was intrusted jointly to the young Duke of 
Orleans, nephew of Louis, and Marshal Miirsin. The French under 
the Duke de la Fcuillade had invested Turin ; the Imperialists, 
commanded by P»nce JCugene and the Duke of Savoy, lioldly 
advanced to relieve the capital. Marsin, overruling his colleague 
by virtue of a special commission from the king, stubbornly deter- 
mined to await the enemy in his lines. Here the French were 
furiously assaulted on the 7th of September, and, after a gallant 
resistance, Avere driven from their enlrcncliiiicnts in irremediable 
confusion. Marsin, heading a desperate charge, was killed ; the 
Duke of Orleans was severely wounded ; the army Avas seized A\'ith 
panic, lost all discipline, abandoned* the whole train of siege artil- 
lery to the eticmy, and fled to the A1 ])b. All the toAAuis of Ijom- 
bardy iiwtantly submitted to the victors, and Charles 111. was 
proclaime<l at Milan, By a convention signed in March 1707, the 
Frencli agreed to an immediate evacuation of the whole of Northern 
Italy ; and tlio triumph of 4he Imperialists in the Peninsula was 
complcUid three moiMis later by the reduction of Naples and the 
recognition of the Austrian prince throughout that kingdom. 

§ 9. Rapid fluctuations took place at this period lu the fortunes 
of the tAyj coinjietitors lor the throne of Spain. In 1706 the allies 
seemed to be carrying all before them ; the English fleet reduced 
Alicante and Garthagjina ; the army under Lord Galway captured 
Ciudad-Rodrigo and Alcantara, and marched upon Madrid. Philip 
fled precipitately to Burgos, and bis rival w^as proclaimed in the 
capital on the 24th ^of June, ^i'he partizan^ of the House of Bourbon 
were in despair ; and it was seriously proposed at Versailles that 
Pliilip should abandon Spain and retire to reign over the distant 
possessions of that croAvn in America. Ix)uiK, however, with gene- 
rous courage, rejected this advice, and doternnned to redouble his 
exertions to maintain his graijdson on the throne. With the begin- 
ning of tlio year 1707 the face of affairs entirely changed. liL^lip 
re-entered Madrid amid general acclamations ; and the decisive 
battle of Almawza, won by the Duke of Berwick over the Anglo- 
Fortuguese under liord Galway and the Marquess das Mino^^^'in- 
umphantly established the Bourbon cnusc. 
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Louis was also encouraged by the successes of his generals in 
other quarters. An invasion of France by the frontier of Provence, 
under Eugene and the Duke of Savoy, signally failed ; and the 
allies v^ere forced to retire from Toulon by Marshal Tessd, after 
sacrificing upwards of ten thousand men. About the same time 
Villars perfoimcd one of his most masterly exploits by breaking 
through the lines of Stolhofifen, hitherto deemed impregnable. Ven- 
dome, by the exercise of rare skill and prudence, was enabled to 
keep Marlborough in chepk, during the same^campaign, in the Low 
Countries. But these were only momentafy gleams of good fortune. 
The exx>ense of such a war was prodigious, and the financial situ- 
ation of France had become seriously alarming.* Every means of 
raising money was exhausted ; — loans at^ruinofis interest, the cre- 
ation of new and frivolous offices, Assignments on the revenue of 
future years, vexatious taxes, immense issues of paper currency. 
Hie nation groaned under such burdens, and jioxnilar clamour ran 
so high that it was necessary to dismiss the finance minister 
Ghaujillaixl, and to name as his successor the able and energetic 
Desmarets, a nephew of the great Colbert. Plis measures, however, 
wore iirecisely of the same ciiaracter, and the embarrassments of the 
state only became more and more overwhelming. 

In 1708 the allies resumed the offensive in the Netherlands, and 
gained a great victory over the Duke of Burgundy and Vehdome at 
Oudonarde on the 11th of July. By this success the northern 
frontier of France was laid oi>on to invasion ; tlie victors entered 
Artois and Picardy, and besieged Lille, which, though nobly defendebd 
by the veteran Boufflers, capitulated on the 21?nd of October. Ghent 
and P>ruges sunendered shortly afterwards. . 

§ 10. 'J’he following winter was one of unjireccdented rigour. Even 
the impetuous waters of the Rhone were frozen over, Lr.bour and 
commerce were almost totally suspended ; all kinds of jirovisions 
rose to famine x'>i’icps ; and the distress and sufferings of the poorer 
l>opulat;ion were indescribably harrowing. Violent manifestations 
of discontent broke forth against the government ; and Louis, deeply 
mortified and biimhled, wns induced to oiK?n negotiations for peace. 
His overtures W(jre met with almost scornful haughtiness, and 
demands w'cre made whicli he could hardly accexit without the 
sacrifice of honour. The allies insisted that Louis should dethrone 
his grandson and acknowledge Charles as King* of Spain, all mem- 
bers of tlie Bourbon family being for ever excludorl from tlie siicces- 
siM^ They also required the immediate cession of Strasburg, 
Brisacb, Landau, Lille, and several other places of the first import- 
ance. Notwithstanding his urgent necessities, Louis refused to 
dcsIJKd to such a depth of humiliation. He made an energetic 
appeal to the patiiotism of the nation, which produced an enthu- 
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Bias tic response^ all classes protesting that they would rather perish 
than accept a peace under conditions so insulting to the French 
name. The war therefore continued with increased exasperation on 
both sides, and incredible exertions were made in France to prose* 
cute it with effect. The king and many of the nobility sent their 
plate to the Mint ; thirty-fivo millions, in gold and silver bullion, 
were obtained from the Spanish colonics in the West Indies ; a 
heavy requisition of corn was made upon the provinces for the sub- 
sistence of the army; •and most of the ordinary taxes were anti- 
cipated for eight years hi succession. lAvo hundred and twenty 
millions of livres were provided by these means for the service of 
the year. 

Villars was wisely namad to the command in Flanders, where, as 
usual, the most important ojieilltions were expected. The gallant 
Boufflers, though considerably senior to Villars, offered his services 
as second in command ; and the two marshals, with a force of 
about ninety thousand men, directed their march against the allies 
under Marlborough, wlio, after capturing Tournay, was menacing 
tlie forti-ess of Mons. Tt was in the neighbourhood of that place, 
at Malplaquet, that the most tcrrihlp and obstinatc*ly-con tested 
battle of the whole war was fought oh the 11th of September, 1709, 
Villars received a severe wound and was compelled to quit the field, 
which no* doubt contributed in great measure to the defeat of the 
French j the retreat, however, was conducted in perfect order by 
Boufflers on Valenciennes; and the loss on the side of the allies, 
£y?iountirjg to twenty thousai*tl men, was considerably greater tlian 
that of the beaten aifiiy, Villars wrote to his master that another 
Bucli defeat would dcliv(M* France from all danger of further hostili- 
ties from the Grand Alliance. 

The boiitle of Maljdaquet was followed by renewed dij)lomatic 
conferences at Gertruydenberg near Breda, in which the French 
commissioners went sr^ far as to offer to subsidize tlie allied armies 
acting against Philip V. in Spain, and to sun’cnder tlie whole of 
Alsace, to the Emi)eror. But even these degrading terms were 
rejected; the allies ^lemanded, as a preliminary to any arrangement, 
that T.ouis should join them in enforcing, by arms if necessary, 
the absolute renunciation by Philip of tlie Spanish crown, with the 
whole of its dependencies. This emtrageous proposition once more 
destroyed the hopes of peace. “ If 1 must make war,” said Louis, 

“ I prefer fighting* against mj enemies to fighting against my own 
children.” 

This* generous determination to support the throne of his grand- 
son was rewarded by two brilliant victoi-ics in Sjiain in the fol- 
lowing year. Charles III. had a second time foiced his wrji^ to 
Madrid, but soon found it impossible to maintain himself in pos- 
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session, and commenced a retreat towards Barcelona. V«md5me, 
who had betiii sent to command the French, marched in pursuit, 
and surprised the English general Stanhope at Brihuoga on the 9th 
of December, 1710, when, after a whole day's desiderate fighting, 
the town was forced, and the entire British division surrendered 
prisoners of war. Two days afterwards Venddme attacked the main 
Jinny of the Imjierialists, under Charles and Count Staremberg, at 
Valla-viciosa, and overthrew them with immense slaughter. Their 
broken 8<iuadrons fled in disorder to the Cbro, and Idiilip found 
himself once more seatfld on the throne^ of which he was ere long 
to obtain aclcnowledged and peaceable possession. 

§ 11. Two uiiexjiected occurrences now took place, which paved 
tho way for an accommodation, and evojitually brought to a close 
this sanguinary and exhausting (inflict. The first was the dis- 
missal ol’ the Whig ministry of Gofiolpliin in England, which was 
succeeded, in August, 1710, by that of Harley and St. John, 
declareil and bitter enemies of Marlborough. Mr§. Masham, the 
rival of the Duchess of Marlborough, re[>laced her at the same 
time in tho position of the queen’s confidential favourite; and a 
complete reversal of the grj3at commander’s policy was evidently at 
hand. Immediately on their accession to power, the new ministers 
opened a secict correspondence with the sccret£iry De Torcy ; and 
it was sot)n arranged that a general European congress should meet 
at Utrecht. 1’ho second circumstxince alhided to as tending in the 
same direction was the death of the Emperor Joseph I., whose 
nearest relative, m default of diretjt issue, was the Archduke 
Charles, the ])retcridcr to the crown of 8])am. That prince imme- 
diately took his deijarture for Germany, where he soon after ascended 
the Imperial throne as Cliarles VI. This materially altered the 
views and inttirests of the allies, who were as little disposed to see 
the Spanish sceptre united with that of the Empire as with that 
of the house of Bourbon. England, at all ^events, now considered 
herself fully justified in withdrawing from the coalition. Tho par- 
liament and the nation expressed their concurrence in tlie pacific 
disposition of the ministry, and the negotiation with tho court of 
France acconliiigly proceeded, 'bhe British envoys proposed that 
Philip Y. should ha left in possession of his kingdom, but under an 
express pro\ iso tliat tlie crowns of France and S])am should never 
be worn by tho same sovereign. They demanded, moreover, that 
Naples and tho Milanese should separatet^ from the Spanish 
i^gnarcliy and ceded to the house of Austria ; that Louis should 
recognise Queen Anne and the Prote.stant succession according to 
the Act of Settlement, and exclude the Pretender and his family 
from France ; and tliat Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and Newfoundland 
fihould be made over to England. To these terms — reasonable and 
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even advantageous in comparison with those which the Dutch had 
attempted to extort two years before — Louis gave his assent, and 
the preliminaries of peace were signed in London on the 8th of 
October, 1711. 

Hostilities meanwhile were not discontinued. It was in 1711 
that Marlborough fought his last campaign, which was signalized by 
two of his most remarkable successes — the forcing of the entrenched 
camp established by Villars at Arleux, and the capture of Bouchain. 
The illustrious general was now rccallcj^l to England, where the 
vindictive malice of hitf enemies immediately stripped him of his 
command and all his offices, and lie was even charged before par- 
liament with whoTbsale peculation and enibczzlcmcnt. 

The Empire and othe* powers loudly complained that England 
had betrayed the allied cause, and for a long time absolutely refused 
to treat for peace. In consequence, although the congress was 
actually opened at Utrecht in January, 1712, another campaign 
ensued Ixitween Prince Eugene and Villars. Loj-d Ormond com- 
manded an English contingent, hut had received secret orders to 
abstain from undertaking any serious operations. The French mar- 
shal once more proved himself a perfect master of the strategic 
art. Eugene Ix'sicgod Landtiecies ; Villars deceived him by a false 
attack on that point, while ho directed his main army upon Mar- 
cliicnnes* and Denain, forced the post of Lord Albemarle at the 
latter ])lacc, and either destroyed or made prisoners his whole divi- 
sion, consisting of seventeen battalions. Ibis success was followed 
A>y the recapture of Douai, IJb Quesnoy, and Bouchain ; and security 
was thus restored upon the northern border of France, lately in 
such imminent danger. The result of the cam]>aign revived the 
hopes and confidence of Louis, aud had a considerable effect on the 
proceedii^gs of the negotiators at Utrecht. 

§ 12. Melancholy events occurred during the progress of the con- 
ferences in the family of the King of France, which had also an 
important bearing on the course of public affairs. The Dauphin, 
the ottly legitimate son of Louis, died in April 1711, and was suc- 
ceeded as heir to Mie throne by the Duke of Burgundy, a prince of 
whom the nation had fnmied high expectations as the pn];>il of the 
admirable P^n^lon. The young Daiijiliiness, Adelaide of Savoy, 
whose graces had made her the idol of the king and the whole 
court, was suddenly attacked by malignant fever, which carried her • 
off in February, 1712 ; her Itusband, struck by the same fatal con- 
tagion, followed her to the grave \vithin a week; and their ^SJCiest 
child, 'the Duke of Brittany, was laid in the tomb about a month 
afterwards. life of a sickly infant, the Duke of Anjon^ now 

alone interposed between Philip of Spain and the French ^rone ; 
and, unless peace should bo concluded without delay, the allies saw 
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that the two crowns might after all be not improbably united, and 
thus the main object for which they had expended so much blood 
and treasure would be frustrated. This argument, together with 
the recent triumphs of Villars, and the known determination oi 
Great Britain to secede from the league, at length prevailed ; and, 
after much tedious oj)position, the Peace of Utrecht was signed by 
the pleiii])otentiaries of France, England, Holland, Portugal, Prussia, 
and Savoy, on the 11th of April, 1713. Its cliief provisions have 
been already mentioned ; ]>ut it was stipulatecP in addition that the 
Spanish Netherlands, as well as Naples, Milhn, and Sardinia, should 
bo ceded to the Em^Kiror; and that a line of frontier forti'esses, 
(!xtending from Fumes on the sea-coast to Charleroi and Namur, 
should be garrisoiied by the Dutch, as a pei7jeti4al barrier between 
Franco and the Low Coimlrics. Thd^fortilications of Dunkirk were 
to be demolished, and Lillo was restored to Louis in coniiiensation. 
Tho island of Sicily was assigned to the Duke of Savoy, who now 
assumed the title of King. Great Britain acquirei the odious 
privilege of the abierito, or monopoly for providing tho Spanish 
colonies with slaves from Africa, with other lucrative commercial 
advantages. »• 

The Emperor still obstinately refusejJ. bis adhesion to the tr(*aty ; 
and Fnince was thus comixilled 1o sustain another campaign, which 
was conducted with great success by Villars in the Palatinate. 
Austria soon found it impossible to protract the war without the 
BUpiiort of her allies ; and, after the reduction of S])ires, Wonns, 
Landau, and Freiburg, negotiations wwe'Oixjned between tho gcnemls* 
which resulted iii the conclusion of peace with the Emjieror at 
Rastadt, and with the German princes at Baden, in Mareh and 
Sei^tembcr, 1714. 

§ 13. The jxiwers Avhich profited most, both materially and morally, 
by tho peace of Utrecht were Austria and Great Britain, especially 
the latter ; nolwithskinding which tlie treaty was severely censured 
in England, Ixith in and out of jiarliamcnt, as incommensuiate with 
the results which the allies had a right to expect from their gicat 
military successes. In France it was considered matter of congratu- 
lation, aft<^r such terrible reverses and suflcrings, that she had been 
able to preserve her independence and the integrity of her frontiers. 
The illusory visions of the earlier jiart of tho reign had been mdely 
• dispelled ; and Louis, instead of maintaining his lofty |K)sition as the 
arbiter of Eumpe, was glad to accc]it a ^lumiliating'^iieace, signed at a 
monpasit when the internal condition of his empire was such as to 
excite tho most gloomy and distressing apprehensions. The dose of 
the war left the national credit at the lowest ebb. The public debt 
omou&^^id to eighty-six millions sterling — an immenso sum at the 
then value of money. The annual revenue waa mortgaged for years 
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to Gome; bankruptcy seemed inevitable, and, indeed, took place to 
a considerable extent. Agriculture, industry, manufactures, were 
reduced to a miserable state of depression ; the labouring classes 
were perishing by thousands of disease and famine. Such jvere the 
domestic results of the calamitous War of the Succession ; to counter- 
balance which Louis could only reckon one solitary advantage, that 
of having established a prince of the House of Bourbon on the throne 
of Spain — a throne which was now desj^oiled of some of its most 
valuable appendages, • 

The health of Louis liad been sensibly mipaired by the multiplied 
anxieties and misfortunes of his later years, llopeated bereavements 
had left his jmlaoe desolate ; he lived in melanclioly retirement, 
entirely governed by Madame de Mamtenon and his confessor Le 
Tellier. His great-gmiidson, 4ihe Duke of Anjou, now the heir of 
the monarchy, was a child of five years old, of feeble constitution, 
and ai^jiarently unlikely to attain to manhood. Under these circum- 
stances Louis, aiused his two sons by Madame de Mdntespan, the 
Duke ol’ Maine and the Count of Toulouse, to be declared legitimate, 
and })laced in the lino of succession to the throne in case of failure 
ol princes of the blood. He also appoipted, by testament, a couned 
of regency, of which the Duke of Orleans V’os named president, and 
intrusted the guardianship and education of the youthful heir to the 
Duke of« Maine. Soon after making these aiiungemcnts Louis was 
attacked by a malady which confined him to his chamber, but was 
not at first considered to be mortal. In the course of a fortnight, 
however, symptoms of gangrene appeared in one of his legs ; and the 
ting, ijcrcciving that his days were numbemd, prepared for death 
with exemplary fortitude, resignation, and devotion. Causing the 
young Daupliin to be brought to his bedside, the dying king gave 
him a fe>j words of admirable counsel, exhorting him to remember 
his responsibility to God, to cultivate xjeace with his neighbours, to 
avoid extravagant expanse, and to study to the utmost the comfort 
and well-being of his people. Aladame de Mamtenon, worn out by 
fatigu^ withdrew to Bt. Cyr, and was not jjresent at the closing 
scene. Louis was^ lel’t in his last moments te) the physicians, the 
priests, and his ordinary attendants. After rallying several times 
for brief intervals, he breathed his last on the morning of the 1st of 
September, 1715, at the ago of seventy-seven. His reign, the longest 
on record, had occupied seventy-two years, 

§ 14. The so-cajled “ Age of Louis XIV,” is even more memorable 
ibr its brilliant attainments in every walk of literature, scienc^^ud 
art, than for its political and military triumphs. This, however, is 
a subject which cannot be treated, oven in the scantiest outline, 
within the compass of the present work. Tlie student mui^ learn 
from other sources to appreciate the dramatic genius of Corneille, 
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Boileau, Moli^re, and Kaciue; the profound reasonings of Pascal 
and Malebraucho ; the vast erudition of Mabillon and Ducange ; 
the ethical wisdom of Nicole, La Bruyfere, and La llochefoucauld ; 
the fervid and sublime oratory of Bossuet, F<Sndlon, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, and Fldchier. Nor can we do more than chronicle the 
names of the eminent painters Poussin, Le Sueur, Claude Lorrain, 
Lebrun, and Mignard ; of the architects Mansart and Pen'ault ; of 
the sculptor Puget ; of the comix)ser Lulli. 

We must, however, briefly notice the religious controversies and 
ecclesiastical history of tfiis eventful rcign^ wliich are of more than 
usual interest. The opinions of Jansenius Bishop of Ypres, on the 
mysterious doctrines of grace, predestination, and free will, found 
numerous supjKirtcra in France, the chief whom was the famous 
Duvergier do llaurarine, abbot of St. Cyran. Tlie Jansen ists rajadly 
iucreased in influence, and fixed their head-quarters at the monastery 
of Port Iloyal, between Versailles and Chevreuso, wliich has been 
immortalized by the fame of its illustrious inmates, Arnauld, Pascal, 
de Sacy, Nicole, and Lancelot. The Jesuits, however, who took 
the opposite view of the questions in dispute, were predominant in 
the Church of France; and^ during the ministry of Mazarin they 
obtained from Popes Innocent ’X. and Alexander VII. a condemna- 
tion of certain propositions extracted from the writings of Jansenius. 
The Jansenists resisted this, alleging that the censured propositions 
were not to bo found in the work referred to; the Po^ie replied 
by imposing on the whole clergy a form of declaration accepting 
the condemnation without reserve. Aoviolent controversy followed, 
in the course of which Pascal published hili' celebrated ‘ Lett res 
Provinciates,’ a sarcastic and crushing attack upon tlie moral systpm 
of the Jesuits, from which they have never I’ecovered, At length, 
by the wise management of Poixj Clement IX., the i*ecusig,uts were 
persuaded to a modified acceptance of the papal decision ; and a 
reconciliation took place in 1668, which is co^omonly known as the 
“ Peace of Clement IX.” The Jansenists, however, continued to 
flourish, and acquired considerable ixilitical influence ; for, the court 
having espoused the Jesuit side, the opjiositc factjpn was the natural 
resort of all who were disafl’ected to the government, I’he Duchess 
of Longueville, the heroine of the Fronde, was during the later yea»*s 
of her life one of its most ardent parti zaiis. 

^ During the intervals of the Janseniat controversy, the affair of the 
“ gave vise to a serious misunderstanding between Lcuis XIV, 

and JtJie court of Rome. lYiis was the right claimed by the king to 
present to all the benefices in a diocese during the viicancy x>f the 
see, and to dispose of the episcopal revenues until the new bishop 
had t^cen tlie oath of allegiance. Two of the French prelates 
opposed those pretensions, and were supported by Pope Innocent XL 
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Upon this Louis convoked an assembly of the clergy in 16S2, which 
drew up, chiefly under the influence of Bossuet Bishop of Meaux, 
four propositions, strongly asserting that the Pope has no right to 
meddle with the State in matters temporal — that his pow§r must 
be limited by the ecclesiastical canons — that his decrees are not 
authoritative nor infallible without the assent of a General Council 
— and that he cannot ordain anything contmry to the constitutions 
and lil)crties of the Gallioan Church. The Pope censured these pro- 
positions, and caused tSiem to bo publicly burnt at Pome ; he also 
refused the bulls of institution to all bishops who adliered to thorn ; 
and at one time a third of the whole number of dioceses in France 
were held hy prelates who, although enjoying their revenues, were 
incapable of executing any^episcopal function. An arraugemeut was 
at length effected in 1693 ; the Mshops wrote separately to tlie Pope, 
expressing their grief at the proceedings of the assembly of 1682; 
and the king retracted an edict by which he liad sanctioned the four 
articles as law.. With this qualified submission the Poix3 declared 
himself content, and peace was restored. But the famous proposi- 
tions of 1682 have nevertheless continued to be apf>ealed to in France 
from that time to the present; and arg regarded as expressing the 
Gallican view of the Pope’s supremacy, in contradistinction to the 
Ultramontane. 

§ 15. 'Fhe Jansenist dispute was revived in 1693 by the appearance 
of a work by Quesnel, a priest of the Oratory, entitled ‘ Kdflexions 
Morales sur le Nouveau Testament,’ which was reported to contain 
l^terodox doctrine. Le Telii<5r, the Jesuit confessor of Louis, }.)er- 
suadod the king to ai)feal to the Pojie against this iiublication ; and 
its condemnation was efisily procured from Clement XT. Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, a pali’on of Quesnel, refused to receive the 2 »apal 
brief ; aii^ the .affair continued to be violently agitated on both 
sides. After many vain attempts to settle the quarrel, the Jesuits 
succeeded in extorting^ from Clement the memorable bull ** Uiii- 
genitus,” dated Se]^tember 8, 1713, which specified and condemned a 
long list of propositions quoted from the ‘ K^fiexions Morales,’ as con- 
veying false doctrine in a covert and plausible manner, and forbade 
the faithful to hold or encourage them under prwn of excommuni- 
cation, This proceeding convulsed the Church and realm of France 
from one end to tlie other, and threatened to produce the most cala- 
mitous consequences. Louis insisted on the immediate and unqua- 
lified recognition ©f the bull*; tlie archbishop and other prelates 
declined compliance, and were forthwith banished from court. J^^ouis 
and hiSradvisers rcjsolved to proceed to extreme measures of i)ersecution 
against the ])roteBting jjarty ; and the unhapyiy Jansenists, of all pro- 
fessions and classes, were subjected to imprisonment, confisoatigp^ and 
every species of vindictive oppression. It is even said that a lettre 
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de cachet was actually signed for arresting the Cardinal de Noailles, 
and was only suspended by the illness and death of the king. 

A few years previously, in 1709, Le Tellicr had obtained from 
Louis a decree for the total suppression and demolition of the convent 
of Tort' Royal dos Champs. This cruel mandate was carried into 
execution with the most inexorable rigour. A lieutenant of police, 
with a body of soldiers, cx|jelled the nuns forcibly from their cloister, 
and distributed them in other houses about the country. The 
building was then razed to the ground; tlu) church was brutally 
profaned, the sacred rolic& tom from the ajltar, the bodies disinterred 
from the cemetery, and every trace of the establislimeut destroyed, — 
the very soil being abandoned to the plough. ^ 

Great agitation was created about the same time by the doctrines 
of the sect of mystics called Quietijits, which had ohiained currency 
in France through the influence of the celebrated Madiime Guyon. 
Complaints were made to the Po]3e against a work of the excellent 
Fdii^lon, Archbishop of Camhrai, entitled, ‘'Maximes dcs Saints but 
la Vie Jiit^rieurc,’ which was said to favour these opinions. Bossuet 
was his chief opponent, an<i wrote with vehement animosity against 
Imn. Ion’s book w'as condemned by a papiil brief in March, 

1699 ; and the prelate, witli saintly humility, accepted the decision 
without reserve, read the brief from tlie pulpit of bis cathedral, and 
d(X!larcd that he abjured from the licart the opinions .censured. 
Madame CiU 3 ’'on, a woman of great genius and deep piety, but of 
visionary, enthusiastic temper, continiiexl, nevertheless, to propagate 
her views, and gained a wonderful ascendency over several persons 
of high station. She was in consequence arrested and imiuisoned 
at Vincennes, and, alter remaining there some years, was transferr<Mi 
to the Bastille, but was at length restored to liberty in 1705, and 
died peacefully in the bosom of her family. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE REIGN 
OF EOUIS XIV. . 

The principal source of contcmporiuy 
hintory for this period is the Memoirs of 
the Duke of Saint Simony of which the 
best edition is that recently publishod at 
Parii% 20 vols. 8vo., 1857. This work, 
though abounding- with puerilities and 
idle gossip, will always preserve its re- 
XJUfx.. fon and authority, from the high 
poeition of its author, his general fidelity 
and accuracy, and his remarkable power 
of delineating individual character. It 
extenf-lf, to the death of the Regent Duke 


of Orleans in 1723. The author died in 
1757. The Memoirs of the Marquis de 
DamjeaUy of th;^ minister Dc Torcy^ of 
DucioSf of the Duke qf Berwick, and of 
Marshal Villars, are full of important 
information. Bee also Life of Ma^ 
dame de Maintenon, by the Dyke of 
Noailles. Among the best modern 
wprks relating to this period are Le- 
mon tey, Basai sur rJEtablissement Mon~ 
archique de Louis XJF. • Voltaire, 
Siiicle de Louis X/Fl ; d’ Vnqu<itil, 
XoMM XIV,, sa Cbur, et U B&gent ; 
Cheruel, De VAdministratsxm de Louis 
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CnAPTER XXIII. 

' iroiGN OF LOUIS XV. ^ L FBOM TllE REGENCY OF THE DUKE OF 
ORLEANS TO THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CilAPELLE, 

A.I). 1715 - 1748 . 

§ 1. Regency the Duke of Orleans; his thai'acter; linancial reforms ; the 
“ chambre ardeiite.*’ § 2. Tlie Abbe Dubois; alliance between France and 
• England; the Quadi'uple Alliance opposed by Pliilip of Spain. § 3. Con- 
sjiiracy of CcHaniare ; war with Spain ; fall of Albeioiii ; Sjiain accepts the 
Ouadrujile Treaty. § 4. Schemes of the financier Law ; the Royal Dank ; 
the Mississippi Comj^y ; total failure of Lavi’s system ; national bank- 
ruptoy. § 5. Dubois named Cardinal and Archbishop of Cambrai ; ma- 
jority of Louis XV.; death of the Duke of Orleans and nf Dubois. § (>. 
Ministry of the Duke of Bourbon; marriage of Louis to Mana Leezynski. 
§ 7. Resentment of I’liilip of Spam ; the Pi-agmatic Sanction ; dismissal 
of the Duke of Bourbon ; Fleiiiy ^rime minister. § 8. I’l-udent and peace- 
ful administration ot Fleuiy ; Treaty of Seville. § 9. Disputes arising 
from the Bull Umgoiiitus; collision between the parliament and the crown ; 
persecufion of the Jansenists; the “ Convulsionnaires.” § 10. Stanislas 
Leezynski elected Ving of Poland; France supports him against Russia; 
war with Austria ; death of the Duke of Berwick and of Mai'shal ViitAis ; 
Peace of Vienna. § 11. DeatJi of the Emperor Charles VI. ; War of the 
FRANCE, ' 2 H 
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Ausinaii Succession ; calamitous reti-cat of Mai-slial Belleisle from Prague 
§ 12. Death of Cardinal Kleuiy; the Duchess of Chateaumux ; battle of 
Dettmgen ; Louis XV. joins his army ; dimgerous illness of the king at 
Met^. § 13. De«ith of the Emperor Charles VII. ; ineffectual overtures 
for peace; battle of Konteuoy ; Marshal Saxe conquers Belgium; war with 
Holland ; battle of Lawfeld. § 14. Ho&tilities in the East Indies ; La 
Bourdomiais and Dupleix; siege of Pondicherry. § 15, Maestiicht sur- 
renders to Marshal Saxe ; Peace of Aix-la-Chai>ellc. 

§ 1. 1’UE late king had* predicted that his will would he treated as 
so much waste ]mtx^r. Such was literally its fate. The parliament 
scarcely went tli rough the fonn of reading it; and, without any 
discussion, the Duke of Orleans was appointed Itegenfc uncondition- 
ally, with the lull and supreme ^authdrity di‘ government. The 
Duke of Maine made no attempt to njsist ; he was deprived of the 
guardianship of the young king, and of the superintendence of his 
household, but was permitted to keep the direction of his education. 

'J’he new Kegent, Pliilip Duke of Orleans, had married one of tlie 
illegitimate daughters of Louis XIV. He ])ossessed superior abili- 
ties, eager ambition, grcfit xiersoiial courage, and a warm, amiable, 
generous tenijicr ; but at the same time he was totally destitute of 
religious and moral principle, and his habits of life weie shamelessly 
dissolute. His example had a most pernicious and dt*plorab]e effect 
iqKjn the tone of society in France. 

Having named his council of regency, the princi])al members of 
which were the Duke of Jkmrhou, tlje Duke ol Maine, Marsluil 
Villcroi, and the Duke of Saint Simon, tli^, Begeni intrusted Ihe 
departments of the administration to seven councils, or committees, 
coni]X)sed of ten memhers each, BolecttHi chiefly from the nobility,* 
xVt the head of the council of “ conscience,” or ecclesiastical aflairs, 
was the Cardinal do Noailles. He immediately banished the Jesuit 
Tjc Tellier and others of his order, and ap[>ointed the excellent and 
learned AblxS de Flcury f to the office of confessor to the young king. 
The lettres do cachet were at the same time strictly cxaniined, and 
the doors of tlie Bastille wore thrown o]x*n to numbers of unfortu- 
nate captives, many ol \vhom liad been confined, for ciiuses altogellier 
unknown. 

Other inijicrtant measures followed. A considerable reduction 
was effected in the army. With a view to remedy the lamentable 
disorder which prevailed in the finances, a new coinage was issued, 
which raisfjd the value of the louia d’or froin fourteen livres to 
t^nty, and that of the crown from three livres and a half to five. 

* These councils weie abolished two years afterwards.^ 

>1 Flcury, the Church historian, — not to be confounded with the Bishop ol 
Frejufi, afberwaids cai'dinal and piimc nainistev. 
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A.D^ 1715-1717. 

The validity of all bills in circulation uj)OU the state wbjs severely 
mvoBtigated, and ujx)!! the report of the commissioners the public 
liabilities were sunaniirily mduced from six himdred millions to two 
hundred and lilty millions, \^iich sum was provided foi; by bills 
bearing interest at four per cent. A still more arbitrary and tyran- 
nical step was the creation of a special court of justice, or “ chambre 
ardentc,” k)r the verification of all chiinis upon the government by 
the fenniers g^ndraux and other public creditors. The most atro- 
cious means, including torture, were use(\ without scruxde to <.>btmij 
convictions before this tribunal. Servants were encouraged to give 
evidence against their masters under false names ; infonnera received 
a large portion of the simis recovered ; and ^vith such relentless 
rigour was the proceeding conducted, that after an inquiry extending 
over twenty-seven years past flie names of no less than four thou- 
sand fiN^o hundred heads of families were iiubhshcd as guilty of 
frauds iqum the treasury. Numbers of the proscribed financiers 
were thrown. into prison, whence they only eBca^ied by i>aying enor- 
mous ransoms to the hegeiit and his greedy courtiers ; some were 
punished witli death ; many committed suicide. In the end pojuilar 
indignation was roused against this odious iiersecution. Most of the 
convicted debtors were released u])on payment of a very small part 
of the amount first demanded; and not more than a third of the 
whole Sum cxpcjctcd from the scheme was actually realized. The 
“ chambre aidente’' was suppressed in Marcli, 1717. 

§ 2. The foreign policy oi‘ the Regency took a very different turn 
^from that which France had pursued for the last thirty years. I'he 
man who excrcisctl the greatest ascendency over the Duke of Orlejans 
viras tlie Abb6 Dubois, who liad formerly lieen his prcceiitor, and had 
shaped his character very much ui)on the model of his own. Dubois 
was to 4b 0 last degree base, false, and abandoned ; utterly corrupted 
in heart by long habits ol gross sensuality, but withal gifted with 
extraordinary sbrewdriess and |)cnetration, and with indomitable 
energy and perseverance. Tlie Regent, in spite of the entreaties of 
the duchess his motlier, who dreaded the abba’s influence, apjyointed 
Dubois a counciyor of state, and sooy afte^vards secretary for 
foreign afliiirs ; and be became, in fact, all powerful n,s long as the 
regency lasted. Dubois, who was in the pay of the Whig ministers 
of George I. of England, now persuaded the Duke of Orleans that 
his true interest lay in contracting a close alliance with Great, 
Britain. • • 

Philip V. of Spain cherished a deep and rancorous hatred ^gainst 
his cousin the Regent ; he fully believed the imputations >vhich bad 
branded him as accessory to the death of the Dauphin and other 
members of his family ; be contested bis right to the regen^; and, 
further, in case of the death of liouis XV., he designed to usurp 

2 H 2 
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the succession to the French throne, in opix)sition both to the claims 
of the R^ent and to his own solemn oath of renunciation. It was 
in order to counteract this menaced danger from the side of Spain 
that Dubpia cultivated the friendship gf the House of Hanover, which 
was in like manner threatened by the Pretender and the Jacobites, 
enemies still formidable, notwithstanding the defeat of their recent 
attemj)t in Scotland. Mutual interest, urged with consummate 
subtlety and skill by Dubois, soon brought the two parties to an 
understanding ; and by his agency a treaty of t.ix)le alliance between 
England, France, and Ilolllxnd was signed at the Hague in January, 
1717. After some further negotiation the Emperor Charles VI. 
acceded to this comi)act in August, 1718, and it was thenceforth 
called the Quadruple Alliance. The coutvi^ting ])owcrs guaranteed 
the succession to the crowns of France and Si)am accoj-ding to the 
terms of the Treaty of U trecht ; the Emj>eror acknowledged Philip V., 
renouncing his own pretensions ; Sicily was annexed to Austria, in 
exchange for Siu<hnia, vvliich was allotted to the Duke of Savoy 
With the title of King of Sardinia; lastly, France engaged to expel 
tlie Pretender and his adherents from her territories, and to demolish, 
in addition to Dunkirk, the^ important fortifications of Mardyke, 
Thus the system of Louis XIV. was entirely reversed ; the ministry 
ot the Regent leagued itself with the immemorial enemies of France, 
while it offended and sacrificed a i)Owcr which, by the will ol 
(vharles II. and the establishment of a Bourbon at Madrid, had 
become its natural ally. 

The wciik and indolent Philip V. v as at this time absolutely 
governed by ids second wife, the talented and v.ml)itious Elizalictii 
I’arnesc, and by her confidential friend, the Italian adventurer Albe- 
ruiii, whose extraoi'diuary genius had raised him to the post of 
jinme minister and the dignity of Cardinal. Alberoni was bent 
ii|)on the hopeless of ro-estahlisliiiig the ancient ascendency 

and ])rosperity of Sjiain ; and he now emjiloyed all his energies and 
resources in withstanding the Quadruple Alliance. An outrage oficred 
by the Emperor to one of the Spanish envoys in 1 Laly precipitated 
the impending rupture : nine thousand Spaniards ^landed in Sardinia 
in August, 1717, and in less than three months completed the con- 
quest of the island. An attempt was now made by France and 
England to obtain the acquiescence of Spain in the views of the 
. coalition ; but Alberoni i)ovcmj>torily rejected the x:»roposal, and in 
July, 1718, despatc;hed a sicond fleet Qiid army tq attack the island 
of Si(uly. Ui>on this Great Britain interfered, and sent a jiowerful 
armament to oppose the Spaniards, although war had nol^ been 
actually proclaimed ; a great battle was fought ofl‘ Cape Passaro, and 
the Spanish fleet was annihilated. War became inevitable. It was 
hastened by a singular occurrence which happened about the attme 
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time in France^ namely the diaoovery of the so-called conspiracy 
of Oellamare. 

§ 3. The Prince Oellamare, the ambassador of Spain at Paris, was 
tJie instrument of Alberoni’s hostile intrigues against th^ Kegent. 
He w'as in close correspondence with many of the malcontent French 
nobility, but his chief confidants were the Duke and Duchess of 
Maine, who had never forgiven the duko’s removal from the posts of 
authority assigned to him by the will of Louis XIV. A plot was 
organized (though it iRjems doubtful how far the design was seriously 
entertained) for carrying off the Regent into Hjiain, and placing 
Philip V. at the head of the French govemmeiit. Assistance was 
expected I'rom Brittany, which was just then in agitation in conse- 
quence of an attempt agaipst the ancient privileges of the province ; 
and a fleet was actually despatched from Spain to support the insur- 
'rection. The confederates, liowever, were betrayed to Dubois ; an 
agent of Collamaro was seized at Poitiers on his way to Madrid ; and 
despatches of .wljicli he was the bearer fully compromised all the 
priiicijial parties to the scheme. Collamaro w^as forthwith arrested, 
aud conducted to the frontier under a strong guard ; the Duke and 
] )uchess of Maine were imprisoned, together with numbei*s of thcir 
j.)artisans ; and tlie conspiracy was completely crushed. Some need- 
less severities took place in Brittany, where several gentlemen were 
executed^ and much hostile feeling was excited against Spain, of 
which Dubois failed not to take advantage. I'he Regent and the 
council adopted his views, and France declared war against Spain on 
the 10th of January, 1719. •Fugland had taken the same step a few 
days previously. ♦ 

The Duke of Berwick, at the head of forty thousand men, crossed 
tlio* Siianish frontier, and, after destroying a large quantity of shiiiping 
in the ha^our of Passages, reduced the towns of Fontarabia and San 
Sebastian. In concert with an English squadron which cruised off 
the coast, the French af^rwards burnt several large i^ips of war at 
Santona, “ in order,” as Berwick wrote to the Regent, “ to prove to 
the British parliament that no exertion had been sjiared to cripple the 
Spanisfi navy.” TJjis war, in fact, tended Jas more to promote and 
confirm the maritime supremacy of England than to advance the 
interests of Franco. Meanwhile an Austrian army, embarked in 
British vessels, made a descent upon Sicily, and the Spaniards, after 
a gallant but meflectual defence of Messina, were compelled to give 
way, and eviicuate<i the island.^ The faint-hearted Pliilip now became 
discouraged, and solicited teims of peace. The allies exacte^os a 
prelimipary condition, the dismissal of Alberoni ; aud in December, 
1719, that grcifct iniiiiater was suddenly deprived of all hia offices, and 
ordered to quit Madrid within eight days. The downfall of AJJ'croin 
removed the main obstacle to an aooomjnodation, and reduced Spam 
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to an ignominiouB suLmission. In February, 1720, Philip signified 
his acceptance of the tenns of the Quadruple I’reaty. He renounced 
.Sicily and Sardinia, of which the Emjieror and the Duke of Savoy 
immediately took i)osses.sion ; and by way of indemnity, the duchies 
of Paniia, Placentia, and Tuscany, in the event of the death of the 
present posseastjis without heirs, were promised to Don Carlos, the 
oldest son of Philip hy his second maniage. 

France and England now interposed to mediate a jieace between 
Peter the Great of Russia j.nd the King of Sweden ; and by the treaty 
of Rystadt (September, 1721) tranquillity* was once more restored 
th rou gh out K uro jie. 

§ 4. While France was thus wasting her strenj^th and squandering 
her revenues in a war from which she derived no advantage, the 
financial condition ol the kingdom, notwithstanding all the expedients 
resorted to, had become moni and more disastrous. The public debt 
continued to increase ; the deficit amounted to nineiy-seven millions 
of hvres; commerce was at a standstill, and the nation seemed on 
the verge of ruin. At this crisis the Regent was induced to listen to 
the proposals ol' a Scotch adventurer name<i John Law, who, having 
Ixien exiled in consequence of a duel, had j)assed some years on the 
Continent, and had made a considerable fortune at the gaming-table. 
The XJrinciple of Law’s system was that of multixJyiiig the resources 
of the state hy an indefinite issue of paiier-money, which Vas to he 
substituted for the jirecious metals as the circulating medium. Gold 
and silver, he argued, have no real, but only a conventional value; 
t he siipfily of them is limited, and cahnot be increased at pleasure 
If then their value can 1x3 traiisfeiTe<l to pa^wr, wliicli can easily be 
issued to any desired amount, it is evident that national wealth may 
be augmented to an almost inconceivable extent. Law accordingly 
l)roi)oaed to the Regent to establish, on the credit of the govamment, a 
royal bank of doiKisit and discount, with an unlimited paper currency, 
and by the profits of its operaiioas to reduce arid gradually extinguish 
the overwhelming liabilities of the state. The bank was opened in 
1716, but at first only as a jn-ivate enterprise. Its success was 
rapid and complete ; and in December, 1718, thoi Regent converted it 
into a royal bank, the State becoming the jiroprictor of the whole of 
Its twelve hundred shares. 

The next step was to sot on foot, and associate with the bank, a 
gigantic mercantile sixiculation, called the Mississippi or West India 
Comiiany, which i>osscssed the exclusive right of trading wnth 
Louciaua in America, and other jirivileges. The jmblic mind was 
inflamed hy re[)orts of the inexliaustihle riches of the Indies, and 
of the discovery of gold and diamond mines in those**remote colonies. 
The project was embraced with feverish ardour ; the shares of the 
Company rose in value with surprisiiig rapidity, and by September, 
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1719, were worth five thousand francs each instead of five hundred, 
at which they were originally issued. The demand still increased, 
and one hundred thousand new shares were created to meet it, which, 
by an express enactment, wore to be purchased not witli coin, but 
with bank-notes. The government paper thus obtained an immense 
premium. The Regent now granted to the Company a lease of the 
public taxes, in return for which the Company lent him twelve 
hundred millions of francs towards i>aymg the debts of the state. 
The interest of this ldS,n was three jyer cei^t., instead of four, whicli 
ha^i been paid hitherto ;•* this difference then was in favour of the 
Regent ; and the public creditor was hencesforth paid not in cash, but 
with the shares of the India Company, taken at their present fabulous 
market-price. A dividend of twelve per cent, was soon declared 
upon the shares, and an incredible imi>ulse was given to the sale, th(i 
anxiety to obtain them amounting to infatuation. In October they 
reached the preix>sterous price of ten thousand francs, twenty times 
their original value ; it is even said that at last they were not to be 
purchased under eighteen or twenty thousand francs. Enormous 
fortunes were realized during the height of the ferment by speculators 
of all classes, — from princes, generals,* and prelates, down to petty 
shopkeciKjrs, clerks, lacqueys, waiting-maids, and courtesans. A 
fictitious and baseless prosjierity overspread the whole kingdom. 
But a reaction was inevitable. Such was the rage for obtaining the 
bank-xiapor, that Law found himself unable to control its issue ; its 
circulation was increased to the jxirtcntous amount of three thousand 
pillions of francs, whereas the whole value of the metallic coinage 
existing in France difi not exceed seven hundred millions. Towards 
the close of 1719 suspicion began to gain ground as to the solvency 
both ol' the bank and of the Company ; and many of the largest share- 
holders jj^udently converted then* shares and notes into investments 
in money, jewels, and landed pro|X3rty. The rriricc of Conti gave the 
signal for this assault upon the public credit, by extorting Irom the 
bank three cartloads of silver in exchange for his bank-notes. Every 
exertign was now made by the Regent and Law to arrest the down- 
ward movement, l*ut in vain. Money payments were forbidden for 
sums above one hundred francs ; the currency of the bank-notes was 
made obligatory ; and at last all iiaymcnts in si^ecie were jirohibitea. 
Violent moans were adopted to enforce these tyrannical decrees; but 
it was impossible to stem the tide of reaction ; the public confidence , 
was shaken movo and more <every day, and, the hollowness of the 
whole system soon becoming manifest, an universal panic sued. 
On the 21st of May, 1720, an edict apjieared which amouIttSd to an 
act of national bankriix)tcy ; it reduced both the Comjxiny’s shares and 
the notes of the bank to one-half their nominal value. S^cb was 
tlie general exasperation produced by this measure, that the liegcnt 
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revoked it shortly afterwards* But this extraordinaiy delusion was 
now finally dispelled; an overwhelming rush was made upon the 
bank to obtain cash for its paper, and on the 13th of July it was 
compelled to suspend payments. The notes soon became almost 
worthless ; in October they were altogether withdrawn from circula- 
tion ; and the vast fabric constructed by Law crumbled at once into 
rmn. He himself escaped with difficulty with his life from the fury 
of the populace, and, carrying with him the mere wreck of his fortune, 
retired to Venice, where he died in abject ‘poverty a few years 
afterwards. 

The financial condition of France was a perfect chaos. A com- 
mission was appointed, under the direction of the four brothers Paris, 
to investigate and liquidate the claims of tbe bauk creditors, multi- 
tudes of whom were left without tlio means of procuring the necessaries 
of life, and wore dying of hunger. It was found that six thousand 
milhons of the discredited notes were scattered over the kingdom ; 
only about a third of that amount was presented to undeigo the 
operation of the visa ; a large proportion of this residue was dis- 
allowed by the commission ; and the conclusion was that seventeen 
hundred milhons were reimbursed to the holders, jiartly in cash, and 
|)artly by mortgages on the taxes and other government securities* 
The national debt, which the scheme of Law had undertaken tc 
abolish altogether, now proved to have augmented to no less'than six 
hundred and twenty-five millions of francs. On the other hand, the 
improved management and increased value of tlie taxes had raised the 
revenue of the state from sixty-nine to one hundred and twenty-threq 
millions. ‘ 

Notwithstanding tliis strange catastrophe, which involved in njin 
thousands of families in all ranks, the system of credit which was 
first introduced by Law obtamed a jiennanent hold upon tjie public 
mind, and brought about an important change in the nature of com- 
mercial and mercantile transactif^ns throughout Europe. 

§ 5. Little more remains to be recorded during the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans. Tliat prince again immersed himself in l\is dis- 
graceful pleasures, and allpwed the infamous DuJjois to monopobsM) 
the whole power of government. Not satisfied with being named 
prime minister, Dubois had the effrontery to demand and obtain from 
tlie Kegcnt the archbishopric of Cambrai, The clergy seem to have 
made no opixisitiou to this scandalous appointment ; and one of the 
two bishops who testified to the quaiyications of ^^he candidate was 
the c^ebrated Massillon of Clermont. A year later the new arch- 
bishop nominated to a seat in tlie Homian conclave, c This 
elevation was the reward of his good services to the* Papal court in 
the matter of the bull Unigenitus. Dubois declared himself in favour 
of the ticeuits, and the Regent, who had hitherto supported their 
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opponents, blindly yielded to his dictation. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of several bishops and a large body of the clergy, backed 
by the University of Paris, Dubois forc^ the reluctant parliament to 
register the obnoxious edict, and this famous constitution was thus 
acknowledged as the law of the church and the realm. 

Louis XV, attained his legal majority in February, 1723 ; ujjfip 
which the Duke of Orleans resigned the regency, and bajome president 
of the council of state, which also included the Duke of Bourbon, • 
Cardinal Dubois, and^Fleury Bishop of Fr^jus, the king’s preceptor. 
Louis was now betrotlicd to tlie youtli/ul Inlanta of S^jain, eldest 
daughter of Philip V., and the princess arrived in France, where her 
education was to be conducted. Dubois, whose constitution had been 
ruined by his earl^ excesses, was suddenly cut short in the enjoy- 
ment of his full-blown honour**, and expired, from the results of u 
■ ijaiiilul operation, on the 10th of August, 1723. The Duke of 
Orleans succeeded nominally to the office of prime minister, but his 
determined lij^ibits of debauchery had weakened and debased his 
faculties, and he manifested a total indifference to the course of public 
affairs. Fortunately for the state, the duke survived Dubois but a 
few months, lie was carried off by a ^t of apoplexy, on the 2nd of 
December, 1723, at the prematm'e ago of forty-nine. 

§ 6. Flcury might now with case have made himself prime minister, 
hut either from modesty or policy he declined to come forward ; and 
the reins of government fell into the hands of the Duke of Bourbon, 
first prince of the blood, and the lineal heir of the great Condd. The 
Duke was a dull, indolent,. insignificant person, and was under the 
absolute dominion oi^ an intriguing and violent woman, his mistress, 
the Marchioness of Pric. This lady is said to have succeeded to the 
tMsnsion from the British government wdiich had bwii received by 
Dubois. ^ She was governed in her tui’u by a clever but unscnipulous 
financier niuned Paris Duvernay, one of those wdio had directed tlie 
operations of the visa softer the disaster of Law, 

The x^riiioipal event during the Duke of Bourbon’s tenure of office 
was the marriage of Louis XV., which led to some singular compli- 
cations. Thr In^ta of Spain, as already mentioned, had been 
accepted as the future Queen of France, and had lioen brought to 
Paris for her ediujation. She w^as however ten years younger than 
the king, and a long period must necessarily elapse before the com- 
pletion of the union. Louis gave signs of feeble health, and his ^ 
advisors, anxious Jbr an aiTa^ement which might provide a direct 
successor to the throne, determined abruptly to break off the Spanish 
matclu and marry the king elsewhere with the least possiiSfe delay. 
Philip V. had offended Madame de Prie, by declining to appoint her 
husband a grandee of Sx)ain, and she now seized with avidity the 
teiniitiag op 2 )ortimity of revenging and retaliating the affroiS. The 
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young prinoesa was sent back to Madrid, without even the courtesy 
of an excuse, in January, 1725 ; and the indignation of the haughty 
Philip and his court may be more easily imagined than described. 

I’lie d^ike and his mistress, after a fruitless negotiation for the 
hand of an English princess, selected as the consort of Louis the 
ajcpiable daughter of Stanislas Leezynski, the dethroned King of 
Poland, who at that time was living obscurely in Alsace on a small 
• ])ension allowed him by the French government. Their purpose in 
this step was simijly to i^^cserve and consolidate their own power ; 
since the new queen would naturally he bound by strong ties of 
gratitude to tliose who had ]3TOCiired her elevation. No opix)sition 
being made either by Louis or his preceptor Floury, Maria Leezynski 
was conducted immediately to court, and* the royal nuptials were 
celebrated at Fontainebleau on the 4fti of September, 1725. 

§ 7. The gross iusult which Philip had received from Franco occa- 
sioned an immediate and not imnatural change in his foreign policy. 
He reconciled himseli to his ancient rival Charles V.L of Austria, 
and a treaty, ably negotiated by the famous minister Ilipperda, was 
concluded between the two powers in May, 1725, which amounted 
to an alliance offensive and defensive against France and England. 
Philip guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, by wLich the Emperor 
secured tlie Austrian succession to his daughters in default of male 
issue ; Charles atBanced the two archduchess(js to Philip’s two sons 
by his second marriage, aud promised his aid in obtaining from 
England, by force if necessary, the restitution of Gibraltar and 
Minorca. ^Jliis combination led to •a counter-alliance betweeik 
France, England, and Prussia ; allies were incftistriously sought for 
on both sides ; and it seemed ns it Europe was once more about. to 
plunge into all tlie miseries of a general war. Bussia and Poland 
leagued themselves on this occasion with the Empire ani Spain. 

The wretched maladministration of the Duke ot Bourbon, or rather 
of his mistress and her creature-Puvemay, soon occasioned a change 
of gov(*,riiment in France, Duvemay greatly reduced the value of 
filio coinage, and at the same time lowered the rate of interest ; he 
re-establishe<i the unpopular impost of the “ joy ouai entry,” which was 
leased at twenty-three millions of francs; and a tax of a fiftieth 
levied ujion all landed projxjrty, including even that of the privileged 
orders, the nobility and clergy, exposed the ministry to general 
, odium. The immediate cauao of the Duke of Bourbon’s disgrace was 
an attempt which he made to supplant Fleury, the king’s preceptor 
and confidential friend, in the royal favour. Fleury, on discovering 
this in&fguc, instantly retired to his country house at Tssy*, inti- 
mating to the king that he found himself precluded ftom taking any 
further^ part in public affairs with advantage to his service. Louis, 
who was sincerely attached to the good bishop, was at first inoon- 
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Bokblo ; but taking courage at length ficpm the representations of one 
of the noblemen in waiting, he ordered the duke to recall Fleury, 
who accordingly reapixjared at court. Conscious of his power, he 
now insisted on the dismissal of Madame do Trio and Duyernay ; 
the former was exiled into Normandy, the latter imprisoned in the 
Bastille. Shortly afterwards, on the llth of June, 1720, the kiog^ 
on leaving Versailles for Kambouillet, invited the Duke of Bourbon 
to follow him, and bade him, with a gracious smile, “ not to be late 
for supjier.'' No sodher was Louis gonq than a royal order was 
present^ to the duke commanding him to retire forthwith to his 
domain at Chantilly. Bourbon obeyed in silence, and from that 
moment his power was at an end. Fleury, as every one had foreseen, 
was immediately naincd lus successor. 

§ 8. Fleury, who had considerably passed his seventieth year 
when he assumed the direction of affairs, was a man of honour and 
integrity, of unblemished morals, gentle temper, and moderate pacific 
views in politics. He w’as raised without delay to the rank of a 
Cardinal. His* administration, which lasted seventeen years, was on 
the whole a j>eriod of tranquillity, during which France repaired her 
losses, extended her commerce, and increased immensely in w^ealth 
-^nd general prosiicrity. 

Fleury, hy a system of strict economy, materially reduced the 
public bdrdens. The obnoxious tax of the fiftieth was abolished, the 
tallies diminished, and the value of the coinage jHirmanently regu- 
lated, the mark of silver being fixed at 51 livres. Confidence was 
i^radually restored, and the National credit re-established. The re- 
venue steadily augnfbnted, until at length no less than 140 millions 
of francs were annually paid into the treasury. 

Fleury exerted himsell successfully to prevent a fresh rupture of 
the peac^ol Europe. Philip of Spain and his impetuous queen were 
determined upon war ; and without any formal announcement of 
hostilities, a Spanish fleet and army besieged Gibraltar in February, 
1727. But this war was of short duration, and a treaty of peace 
was signed at Seville, November 9, 1729, between France, Great 
Britain, and Sj>ain<» The contracting parties guaranteed the integrity 
of the possessions of the three crowns in every part of the world ; and 
in particular, Fi-anoc and England engaged to maintain the succession 
of the Infant Don Carlos to Panna, Placentia, and Tuscany — the 
darling object of the ambition of Elizabeth Famese. On the other ^ 
hand, as the treaty made ao explicit mention of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, those possessions were tacitly abandoned to Great I^/ain. 

The Emperor, thus left alone, soon afterwards madc^overtures 
for an arrangement to the British ambassador at Vienna; and in 
March, 1731, signed an agreement with England, by wjiich he 
premised to make no further resistance to the occupation of the 
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Italian dnchies by the Spaniards* upon condition that the Pragmatic 
Sanction should he formally guaranteed by Great Britain. The Duke 
of Parma had died a short time previously, leaving no issue ; and 
after some further delay the Spanish forces at length took possession 
ol' his long-covcted dominions in the name of Don Carlos, who was 
‘^"knowledged at the same time as presumptive heir to the Grand 
Duke of I’uscany, the last of the Medici. 

Tlius tlic clouds which had gathered on the political horizon were 
in great measure dispersed, and the storm averted for a time ; but 
the renewal of a friendly understanding between the courts of Vienna 
and St. James’s, coupled with the reconciliation of the two branches 
of the house of Bourbon, led eventually to an hiteiTuiitioii of that 
friendsliip between France and England which Ffciury, to his honour, 
had so sedulously cultivated. * 

4 9. Notwithstanding the compulsory receirtion of the bull Uni- 
genitus in France, the Jansenist controversy was by no means 
wholly extinguished. The Bishop of Senez, having published a 
jmstoral in opposition to the bull, was suspended by a x>^ovincial 
council at 15mbrun, and banished from his diocese. This stirred iiji 
fresh agitation ; the middler classes throughout the country sided 
strongly with the Jansonists, and eagerly seized every opportunity 
of testifymg their opinion. In 1730 Louis XV. jiroceeded to hold 
a bed ol justice in the parliament ; and in spite of the opposition of 
twu-thirds of the memlxirs, enfoixxni a second registration of the 
pa|)al edict. Tlie parliament, however, met the next day, and drew 
up protests and remonstrances ; and u few months later, on th< 
occasion of a somewhat violent “ mandement ” of the new Archbishox* 
of Paris, tlie same body issued a deert^e asserting, in exaggera4.ed 
terms, the doctrines of the council of 1682 on the independence of 
the temponil power. This edict was immediately cancelled by the 
coiujcil of state. The parliament refused to submit, and attempted 
to expostulate with the king in person at Marly ; Louis, however, 
declined to receive them. Four of the refi-actory magistrates were 
now taken into custody and sentenced to banishment ; upen this 
their colleagues refused torproceed with the admiitistration of justice, 
and the greater part tendered their resignation. Fleury endeavoured 
to accommodate matters, and most of the councillors after a time re- 
turned to Paris ; but instead of resuming the official business of their 
courts, they Bjient their time in framing fresh petitions of remon- 
strance A royal order of August 18^1732, forlide them to receive 
appeal uijon the matters in dispute, and enjoined them to recom- 
mence tRfer judicial duties. They ititurned a ],)Ositive refusal, affirm- 
ing that it was impossible to execute the king’s declaration. Letires 
de cachrt were forthwith issued, which exiled the offenders from 
Paris, and confined them in different ]>arts of France. 
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During the progress of this struggle, the persecuted Janscnists 
took advantage of tlie excited state of popular feeling to propagatc- 
a belief in a supernatural intervention of Heaven in their favour. 
Miracles in abundance were produced, as demonstrating beyond all 
controversy the truth of the Augustinian tenets ; and the credulous 
multitude, without pausing to inquire and examine, greedily sw^ 
lowed the delusion. The most notable instance of this suijerstitious 
frenzy was that connected with an ecclesiastic named Paris, who, 
having fallen a victiilf, at an early age, to tlie excess of liis ascetic 
rigour, was venerated after death as a saint by devout crowds who 
came to pray at his tomb in the cemetery oi‘ St. Mddard. Soon 
it began to be rumoured that miracles liad been wrought by his 
remains ; instantp-no^ius cu^s were effected ; the lame, the impotent, 
the jiaralytic, seized with convulsive spasms, and raised to a state 
of preternatural ecstacy, suddenly recovered the use of their limbs ; 
various nervous diseases disappeared under the same influence ; it 
was even pretended that obstinate wounds and cancerous ulcers liad 
been healed. These strange phenomena increased to such an extent 
that the Archbishop of Paris published a brief in which he attri- 
buted them to the agency of Satan, the extravagant fanaticisi} 
‘4>f ‘^he movement ensured its speedy failure. The “ convulsion- 
naircs” began to hold noctunial meetings, which led to scandalous 
and indcamt scenes; the tomb of the dansenist saint became the 
general rendezvous of the most abandoned and dangerous characters 
of the capital; at length, in 1732, the government found it necessary 

interfere, and the entrance to the cemetery w^as closed to the 
public. It Wi'is now^that some profane humourist wrote over the 
gate^ the well-known lines, — 

** De par le Koi, defen&e k Dieu 
De faire miracles en ce lieu.” 

• § 10. The peace of Europe was disturbed in 1733 by complications 

which arose upon the death of Frederick Augustus li., Elector of 
Saxony^and King of Poland. Stanislas Leezynski was invited by 
his adlierents to aqpcrt his claims to thc^ vacant throne ; he ac- 
cepted the summons, although tlie renunciation of his rights had 
been made an express condition on the marriage of his daughter with 
the King of France ; proceeded to Warsaw, and, no less than sixty 
tliousand Poles having recorded their votes in his favour, the Diet 
solemnly proclaimed him king.^ But Kussia, Austiia, and Denmark 
were arrayed in arras against him ; Stanislas appealed for support 
jfcer France; and Fleury, notwithstanding his pacific disj)0siti<rt3C could 
not refuse assistjmee to the fathcr-in-law of Louis. Instead, how- 
ever, of aiding him lai-gcly and effectually, the French minister con- 
tonted himself with sending Stanislas a subsidy of three millions of 
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livrcs and a det-pxhment of fifteen hundred soldiers. The coalition 
meanwhile acted with great vigour ; fifty thousand Russians marched 
upon Warsaw ; Stanislas was driven from his capital, and his rival 
Augustus III., son of the late king, was forthwith crowned at 
Cracow. 

_ ^France having once embarked in war, a powerful x>arty, headed by 
Chauvelin, the minister for foreign affairs, 'wannly urged its prosecu- 
tion on a more extended scale in other quarters. In concert with the 
cabinets of Madrid and Turin, it was agreed to undertake the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrians from Italy, and ^^he establishment of Don 
(?.arlos on the throne of the Two Sicilies. The duchy of Milan was 
to be annexed to Piedmont, so as to constitute a kiugdom of Lom- 
bardy ; and Savoy was to be coded in rpturn J^o France. Having 
secured the ueutiulity of England and Holland, the confederates de- 
clared war agjiinst the Ernixiror, who was now left without allies, in 
October, 1733 ; and armi(5s were at once directed u]>on the Alps and 
the Rhine, the foiiner commanded hy the veteran Villars, the latter 
by the Duke of Berwick. Princes Eugene-was opposed to Berwick. 
In 1734 tlic duke coinmencod the siege of Philipsburg, but lost his 
lilc by a cannon-ball, while , examining the progress of the O2>eration8 
from the tofj of one of the trenches (June 12, 1734). The camjiafgn 
of this year was fatal to the French comnaanders. The brave Villars, 
who, at the age of eighty-two, had displayed all the arionr and 
energy ol a young general, carried all before him in the Milanese, 
and was prepsiring to pursue the Imperialists beyond the Po, when 
he fell ill from excessive fatigue, and expired at Turin within a week 
after the Duke of Berwick liad fallen at Fhilipsburg. Marshal 
Coigny, who succeeded to the command, fought a great liattle with 
the Austrians near Parma, on the 29th of June, which, after tre- 
mendous slaughter on both sides, terminated without certain result. 
Other engagements followed, but the campaign concluded indecisively. 

Ikleaiiwhile an army of twcilty thousand {^[laniards entered the ter- 
ritory of Naples, and, sup|x)rtcd by a fleet, marched with little or no 
opjKisition upon the capital. Don Carlos made his solemn entry into 
the city on the Tbtli of May, 1734, and took undisputed possession of 
the throne of the Two Sicilies. Within six months the lk)urbons 
were in triumphant ix)ssession of the whole of the Neajiolitan 
monarchy. 

A susiMjnsion of arms was announced, through the mediation of 
Great Britain and Holland, in February, 1735 ; pjid in the following 
October the preliminaries of peace were signed at Vienna. By this 
treat^TjSf Emperor ceded Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos, rjxeiviiig 
Tuscany and Parma in exchange. Stanislas Leo::ynski, in return 
for h|8 abdication of the throne of Poland, was invested with the 
dndhies of Lorraine and Bar which after his death were to be an- 
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nexed to the crown of France. The Duke of Lorraine, in compensa- 
tion, was to succeed to the ducal throne of Tuscany on the death of 
the present possessor. A few places in the Milanese were granted to 
the King of Sardinia ; and lastly, the Emperor obtained, as the price 
of his concessions, a joint guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction by tlie 
crowns of France, Spain, and Sardinia. Nearly three years passed 
before the provisions of this treaty were com])letely executed. The 
Duke of Lorraine, who bad espoused the Archduchess Maria Theresa, 
heiress of the house Austria, was put in possession of tlie duchy 
of Tuscany in July, 1747 ; and the definitive Treaty of Vienna was 
signed on the 18th of November, 1738. 

§ 11. This shorii war had l^en maintained by France with honour 
and advantage, and cl^so marlcs the only brilliant moment in the 
administration of Cardinal Fleiiry. For several years, from the ces- 
sation of hostilities in 1735, his government pursued its usual peace- 
ful course ; but in 1739 an iiiifortiinate quarrel betww'n Great Britain 
and Spain, a^rising from the contraband tnide cari-ied on by the 
former powenwith the Spanish American colonics, threatened once 
more to drag France into the vortex of war. Sir h’ohert Walpole was 
constrained, hy the violence of po]inl^r feeling, to declare war with 
^iSIpain in October, 1739 ; J^leury laboured earnestly, but unsuccess- 
fully, to mediate between the hostile ])arties ; and u^xm tbo capture 
of Portobello by the Eiiglisli Admiml Vernon, S})ain formally de- 
manded the armed assistance of France, in conforaiity with the teims 
of their alliance. The union which had just taken place between a 
^ French princess and one of the sons of the King of Siiain made it 
the more diflicult to resist tliis apjx'al. I’lcury, however, nnwilling 
to,sacrifice his long-.standing friendship with England, still attempted 
to negotiate ; but while aflairs remained in this precarious state, the 
death ojf the Emperor Charles VI., on the 20th of October, 1740, 
created fresh and dangerous elements of discord, and led to an em- 
broilment V/ hicb became general throughout EurojK*. 

Notwitlistanding the jiositive engagements by which the here*- 
ditary iiossessions of the house of Austria had been so recently gua- 
nmteed to ihe Archduchess Maria Theresa, the rights of that princess 
were now vehemently contestesi hy all the great powers of Europe, 
with the exception of Great Britain. No less than five i»nnces — the 
Elector of Bavaria, the King of Spain, the E](‘ctor of Saxony, the 
King of Sardinia^ and the King of Prus.sia — laid claim to different 
portions of the Austrian empire; and France, although she demanded 
nothing for herself, w^as hound, by a promise made by Ijouis XIV. 

tliip ]J€ace of Utrecht, to support the young Elector of JESlvaria as a 
can4idatc for iiie Imj^ierial crown. Floury was now beginning to sink 
beneath the infirmities of extreme old age ; ho was liesicjged on all 
sides by warlike soIicitatioiiB which he lacked the courage and firm- 
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ness to rteisfc ; and at length, yielding to the national impulse, he 
signed a treaty of alliance with the Elector of Bavaria in Hay, 1741, 
which was followed soon afterwards by a secret compact with the 
most formidable of the oi^ponents of the young archduchess, the am- 
bitious Frederick II. of Trussia. The confederates ]'>rojected a parti- 
JioH of the Austrian dominions, by which Maria Tlieresa was to he 
reduced to Hungary, Austria Pro])er, and the Netherlands, while the 
remainder of the empire was to Ixj divided between the sovereigns of 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Spain. Frederick of PruSJjia, taking advantage 
of the dofoncelosB and forlorn position of Maria Theresa, had already 
overrun the Austrian province of Silesia, and had distinguished him- 
self by the great victory of Molwitz. By the treaty of Nymphen- 
burg, France engaged to take the field witli,two aimies, one of which 
was to watch and control the Klectof of Hanover (George II.), while 
the other united itself with the troops of the Elector of Bavaria. 

I'ho Franco-Bavarians crossed the Austrian frontier in September, 
1741, and in the course of a few days made thernselyes masters of 
Linz, Pasaaii, and other places in the valley of the Harmhc ; their 
advanced parties were even pushed within a few leagues of the gates 
of Vienna. The Prussians jit the same moment penetrated into 
Moravia, while the Elector of Saxony invaded Bohemia. The protiv’ 
house of Austria seemed doomed to inevitable and total ruin. At 
this crisis the young Queen of Hungary displayed an intrepidity and 
heroism worthy of her illustrious race. She repaired to the Hun- 
garian Diet at Pveshurg, harangued the assembly in pathetic and 
stiiTing Language, and commended liercelf, her children, and tlie^ 
cause of the Elmpire, to their well-known pati1?btism, fidelity, and 
courage. Tlie gallant Magyars respondoti with tumultuous eiitljp- 
aiasm, waving their sabres, and shouting “ We will die for our king 
Maria Ihcrcsa 1 ” llie population rose en masse, and, the iupvoment 
spreading into Croatia and Dalmatda, a powerful army was soon 
marshalled lor the defence of the empire. TJ:ie Elector of Bavaria, 
recoiling before this dis]Dlay of vigour, abandoned his march upon 
Vienna, and turned aside into Bohemia ; he took jiossession of Prague, 
and was crownc<i in that city in November. He jiext proceeded to 
Fi-aiikfort, where the diet proclaimed him Emperor, by the title of 
Charles VII., on the 24th of January, 1742. But meanwhile the 
forces of Maria Theresa, largely subsidized by England, advanced tc 
the succour of Prague. The French army, commanded by Marshals 
de Belleisle and Broglie, were at length compelled to evacuate this 
city, and commenced a difficult and calamitous retreat across the 
mountaiS9»«to Egra. After enduring terrible sufferings and losses, 
the survivors of this gallant host, reduced from fifijy thousand to 
twelve thousand men, regained the French frontier in the beginning 
of January, 1743, 
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§ 12. Shortly after this disastroius repulse of the Fiuieh arttuii 
Cardinal Floury sunk under the accumulated weight of hia great age 
and the labours and anxieties of his station, and expired at Issy in 
his ninetieth year, on the 29th of January, 1743. He had retained 
office too long for his credit; the latter part of his administration was 
marked by feebleness and incapacity ; and the exhausting conflict -in 
which he left France involved was imputed, not without reason, to 
his want of vigour and determination. Louis XV. now affected, after 
the example of his predecessor, to take the government into his own 
hands, and consequently appointed no prime minister. His character 
and habits, however, made him altogether unequal to the task ; and 
the country was left for some years to the disunited management of 
the ministers presiding aver different departments ; the most promi- 
nent being the Chancellor d’AgUesseau, the war minister d’Argenson, 
Maurepas the minister of marine, arid Cardinal Tencin. The 
influence which really predominated in the state was that of the 
king’s mistress, the Duchess of Chateauroux, the youngest of four 
sisters of th^^^femily of Nesle who had successively yielded to his 
licentious passion. Madame de Ghftteauroux was a woman of talent, 
spirit, and ambition, and did her utmost to rouse Louis from hU 
^ institutional indolence and torpor to a bold energetic policy, better 
befitting the ruler of a great and gallant nation. 

New camhinations were now formed unfavourable to the interests 
of France. Sir Robert Walpole having been compelled to resign, 
George II., whose assistance of Maria Theresa had hitherto been con- 
^fined to subsidies, prepared to enter more seriously into the struggle ; 
and without any regular declaration of war, a combined army of 
fifty thousand English, Hanoverians, and Hessians assembled in the 
Netlicrlands, and directed its march upon the valley of the Main, to 
join the Austrians \mder Prince Charles of Lorraine. ITie King of 
Prussia, after his unprincipled seizure of Silesia, had concluded the 
treaty of Breslau with -Maria Theresa, by which, in return for the 
cession of the conquered province, ho engaged to observe a strict 
noutraJ[ity during the rest of the war. The King of Naples, alarmed 
by the sudden apftearanco of a British fleet which threatened to 
bombard his capital, had in like manner abandoned the coalition. 
Tlie King of Sardinia was induced to take a similar step ; and France 
was thus left to hear the brunt of the struggle single-handed. 

The King of England joined his troops in person at Aschaffenhurg, 
accompanied by hie son the Dx’ke of Cumberland ; hut found, to his 
dismay, that the French under Marshal de Noailles had occupied nil the 
..commanding positions in the neighbourhood so advantageoifSfyy tliat 
his further progi^ss was altogether impeded. The allies were soon 
greatly straitened for provisions, and it became necessary to commence 
a petrogrado movement towards Hanau. Their line of retreat was, 
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however, intercepted by the vigilant foresight of the French marshal, 
who bad bridged the river at Scligcnstadt, and posted a powerful 
division of his army in the defile of Dettingen, through which lay 
the route, of the enemy. The situation of the allies seemed desperate, 
but they were extricated by an error of the Duke of Grammbnt, the 
Fre nch officer commanding at Dettingen, who, contrary to the ex- 
'’'press orders of his suiHirior, imprudently abandoned the defile, and 
attacked the lilnglish in the open ground, in such a way as to render 
UKclesB the French batteri^ established on the bpj)osite bank of the 
Main. This entirely disconcerted the arrangements of Noailles, and 
the battle which ensued (June 27, 1743), notwithstanding the brilliant 
valour of his army, especially of the household 4:roops, terminated 
ill his defeat with a loss of five thoiiaandr men. . The allies accom- 
]>lished their retreat in safety, but reajxjd no other advanttigo from 
tlieir success. Yet the victory of Dettingen was celebrated with 
extraordinary rejoicings both in London and at Vienna. 

France having declared war against Great Britain in March, 1744, 
Louis XV. proceeded, i'or the first time, to jilace hims'df at the head 
<>r his army. It was commanded under him by Maurice Count of 
Saxony, afterwards so celebijited as Marshal Saxe ; a natural son of 
Augustus 11., King of Poland, who had acted as heuteiiant-generivl^ 
to Bel lei si e m the campaign of Prague, and was accounted one of the 
ablest officers in the French service. Louis invaded the Netherlands 
in the middle of May, and reduced several towns in succession; 
but Frederick of Prussia now suddenly violated his engagement at 
Breslau, and resolved once more to make common cause with France^ 
iu opposition to the House of Austria. An alhanco was signed at 
Frankfort in June, lietween France, I*russia, the Emperor Charles VII., 
and Sweden ; and Frederick, resuming his aggressive projects, prepared 
to ix)ur his legions into Bohemia, having stipulated that hall that 
province should bo united to his ^rown. 

Upon reaching Metz, in August 1744, Louis was attacked by a 
djingcrouH malignant fever, and was soon reduced to the last ex* 
tivrnity. In this condition his confessor, by dint of urgent entreaty, 
prevailed with him^^to banish from liis presence hjs mistress Madame 
df*. Chfiteauroux, who had accompanied him in the campaign, and to 
reconcile himself with his neglected wife. Louis wai ere long given 
over by the physicians, and received the last sacraments ; but a 
violent remedy prescribed by an empiric arrested the disease, and in 
the course of a lew days ho was pronounced out of danger. This 
result was hailed by a general outburst of po])ular joy and congra- 
tuLatM'* * . all the churches of the kingdom resounded with fervent 
thanksgivings; and the king was saluted by hjs warm-hearted 
Bubjocts by an appellation which he little merited, that of ‘^Bien- 
airad,”*or well-beloved. On witnessing; the loyal transports excited 
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by his recovery, Louis could not help exclaiming “ What have 1 done, 
that they should love me so much ? ” 

§ 13. An event occurred in January, 1745, by which the posturo 
of afhiirs was materially altered ; this was the death of the Emperor 
Charles VII., who expired at Munich, worn out as much by mortifi- 
cation and chagrin, as by the eflects of discjase. The new Elector of 
Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, though urged by France to renew the' 
pretensions of his family to the Imperial crown, soon effected an 
accommodation witlf the Queen of Uun^ary, renounced all claims 
upon the Austrian succession, accepted the Pragmatic Sanction, anti 
engaged to give his vote in the Diet to Maria Theresa’s husband, 
Francis of Lorrainoj Grand Duke of Tuscany. Upon these terms the 
young Elector re>sovered^ all his hereditary dominions. As this 
ai-rarigement decided the point which had originally given occasion 
to the war, the French government now became desirous of peace, 
and made overtures with that object ; but the haughty and resentful 
obstinacy of the Queen of Hungary caused the negotiation to fail in 
its commenegj^eut ; and as Great Britain, by whom the Austrian 
troops were chiefly paid, consented to continue her subsidies, the war 
was necessarily prolonged ; although itg only jairiioso henceforth, so 
.far as France was concerned, was to procure an honourable i)oacc. 

Marshal Saxe, with seventy thousand men, invested Tournay in 
April, w^ion Louis joined his camp in person, attended by the Dauphin. 
The allies, imder the orders of the Duke of Cumberland, who was 
assisted by the veteran Marshal Konigsegg, resolved to relievo that 
^fortress ; on their approach, .the French commander, leaving a strong 
division before TouiUay, drew out his anny in order of battle on the 
right bank of the Scheldt, having in front of his centre the village of 
Fontenoy. The engagement took place on the 11th of May, 1745 ; 
it was l^ng and desperately contested, but after six hours’ fighting 
victory seemed on the point of declaring for the allies ; two of the 
French lines wore in complete disorder, and the reserve alone, com- 
jiosed of the household troojis, remained unbroken, with a small 
battery of four heavy cannon. These pieces oj^ned a vigorous and 
well- sustained fire^pon the advancing column of the English, which, 
being ill-supported and even abandoned by the Dutch, at length 
wavered and fell into confusion ; the French guards charged at the 
same moment, and triumphantly retrieved the fortunes of the day, 
driving the enemy from the field with a loss of near ten thousand 
men. The victory was dearly purchased, at least seven thousand * 
having fallen on the side of the French. The results of the battle of 
Fontenoy were important ; Tournay, Ghent, Bruges, Ouden*’’'-*£e, and 
several other principal cities of Flanders, surrendered alm&t without 
resistance to Marshal Saxe. Louis, on his return to Paris, was 
welcomed with universal enthusiasm as a conqueror. m 
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On the other hand, Maria Theresa had the satisfaction of seeing 
her husband elevated to the throne of the Empire in September, 
1745, and soon afterwards i*eceived proposals of peace from the King 
of Prussia, to whicli, after some hesitation, she consented ; and the 
treaty of Dresden, which included, besides Prussia, the Palatinate 
and Saxony, was signed at the close of the year. The Empress was 
thus enabled to send large reinforcements to her armies in Lom- 
bardy; the Austrians took the field in 1746 with greatly superior 
numbers, and gamed a gVirious and decisive vlfctory over the com- 
bined French and Spaniards at Piacenza on the 16th of June. The 
P'rench fled in total confusion to Genoa, and, rapidly continuing 
their retreat along the sca-coast, re-entered France in September. 
The victorious Austrians pursued, crossed the Var, and plundered 
and laid waste the coimtry as far as ‘the Durance. Marshal Belleide, 
d isplaymg in this moment of peril great skill and the most brilliant 
couingc, checked the march of the invaders, and forced them to 
HHjross Ihe fi ontier with loss in February, 1747. 

Aftei the battle of Fontenoy, Marshal Saxe, vigorously pursuing 
his career of victory, invested Brussels in the middle of winter, and 
forced that capital to surrender after a siege of three weeks. The 
cajiitulatjon of Antwerp followed in May, 1746, and that of the 
lor tress of Namur in September. The French general then concen- 
tiated his whole aimy, gained a decisive victory over the Austrians 
under Charles of Loiraine at Baucoux on the Mouse, near Liege, and 
became master of the whole of Belgium. In the following year Louis 
declared war against ITolland (17th ofrApril, 1747). The French^ 
anuy, numbering one hundred and twenty thoiiiland men, under the 
orders of Marshal Saxe, immediately crossed the Dutch frontier, and in 
loss than a month took possession of the whole lino of fortresses which 
defend the Scheldt from the sea to Antwerp. These startling successes 
jiroduced an insuiTection in Holland in favour of the house of Nassau, 
and William IV. of Orange was proclaimed strdtholder by the popular 
jwirty. T'he prince, however, w'as possessed of no particular talent or 
sagacity, and proved quite incapable of arresting the triumjiis of the 
invader. Great Britain pow succeeded in inducing Bussiatojoin 
the confederation against France ; and the court of St, Petersburg 
engaged to place at the dia].K)sal of the allies a fleet of fifty sail, and a 
land force of thirty-seven thousand men. But before these succours 
• could arnve, the consummate generalship of the French marshal had 
made him once more a conqueror at L^iwfeld near Maestricht, wliere 
the Duke of Cumberland, alter a murderous conflict, was routed with 
a loss ol^'^^ght thousand men, and forced to retire beyond the Meuse. 

§ 14. While France and England thus contended fjr predominance 
in Europe, a similar struggle had commenced in tlic East Indif\s, 
where tiie influence and authority of P'ranoe were at this time 
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decidedly superior to those other rival. The establishmeuts founded 
by the Compagnie des Indes — Pondicherry, Chandemagore, Calicut, 
Surat, Mah^— were in the most flourishing condition ; and the power 
of France in the East had been greatly advanced by the efforts and 
policy of three men of first-rate ability, Dumas, La Bourdonnais, and 
Dupleix. The active genius of Dupleix had conceived the idea of^n 
immense French empire extending over Bengal, the Deccan, and the 
Carnatic; and with this object he laboured to associate the native 
races, especially the^Mahrattas, with the various European settlers — 
French, Portuguese, Daftes, and Dutch,— in one irresistible confede- 
ration against Great Britain. La Bourdonnais and Dupleix attacked 
the English settleftient of Madras in September, 1746 ; and after a 
short resistance all* the British subjects, civil and military, were com- 
, xjelled to surrender themselves prisoners of war. Mutual jealousy 
now ] produced a violent rupture between the two French commanders, 
which ended in the recall of La Bourdonnais ; on reaching France he 
was consigned* to the Bastille on the accusation of his late colleague, 
and died in jis^son some years afterwards. Madras was recovered by 
the Ilinghsh with the aid of the Nabob of the Carnatic; and in the 
summer of 1748 the fleet of Admiral Be>scawcn, in its turn, attacked 
• Pondicherry; the siege was formed, and carried on for two months, 
but with total want of success. Dupleix made a heroic defence, and, 
the enemy being at length compelled to retreat with signal loss, his 
reputation, together with that of the nation which he represented, 
rose to the highest pitch throughout India. 
m § 15. The final operation* of this sanguinary war was the success- 
ful siege of Maestrient by Marshal Saxe in Apnl, 1748. A suspension 
of Jiostilitie.s was declared immediately on the fall of that fortress, 
and the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed in the following 
Octolx^r,* All conquests wore mutually restored between France and 
England ; the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were ceded 
by Austria to Don Philip of Spain ; the possession of Silesia was con- 
* firmed to the King of Prussia ; Francis 1. was recognised as Em|ieroi, 
and thp Pragmatic Sanction once more guaranteed. It seems to have 
been expected by the allies that, after the distinguished success of 
the French arms, and esjxicially after such important conquests in 
the Low Countries, Louis would have exacted either some territorial 
extension, or some other advantage. That monarch, however, an- 
nounced that he wiched to negotiate not like a merchant, but like a • 
prince ; and France obtained mi sort of recompense for the sacrifices 
of this bloody and exhausting conflict^ which had ruined her com- 
merce, •crippled her navy, and augmented her national debl^jy twelve 
himdi;e<l million# of livrea. Nor was England at all more fortunate. 
All the substantial benefits secured by the peace were shared between 
Prussia and the Empire. * 
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CIIAPTEE XXIV. 

REIGN OF LOUIS XV. CONTINUED. 11. FROM THE PEACE OF AIX-LV 
CUAPELLE TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS, A^D. 1748-1774. 

§ 1. FVivate lilV of Louis XV. ; ISJadame de Pompadour ; the Parc anx Cerfs ; 
MachaiiP, conipt roller- (general of fiiiancps ; Beaumont, Archbrshop of Pans ; 
the “ billets do confession.” § 2. Straggle between the coiiit and the 
parliament of Pans; attempt of iMmiens on the life of Louis ; the parlia- 
ment ri'called. § .1. War inoaks out with England ; hostilities in North 
Amoiica. § 4. Alliance of France with the Empress Maria Theiesa; th^ 
Seven Yeai-s' Wai ; successful cxjuidition of the French against Minorca ; 
Admiral 1 »yng ; i-onventum of Kloster-seven. § 5.* Exploits of Fn^derick 
of Prussia ; battles of Jiosbarh and Leuthen ; Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick. § (>. The war in Noith Amei'ica ; the Manpiess of Montt;alm ; 
(lOiieral Wolfe; cajituie of Quebec; loss of the French possessions in 
Canada; the Duke of Choiseul minister; naval engagements; battle of 
Miiideu. § 7. The Fainil}' Compact^ icverses of *the King of Prussia; 
negotiation for peace; dehuitive treaty of Pans. §8. Suiipiession of the 
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Jesuits in France ; death of Madame de Pompadour, of the Ihnphin, and 
of the Queen; Loniiine and Bar annexed to France* § 9. Madame du 
Bcury ; annexation of Corsica to FranOe. § 10. Coalition against the Duke 
of Choiseul ; proceedings against the Duke of Aiguillon, governor of Brit- 
tany ; dismissal of Choiseul; suppression of the pm-liament oi Paris; the 
“Conscils superieurs.** §11. Tenay minister of finance; the ** Pacte de 
Famine;” partition of Poland; death of Louis XV. § 12. The “new 
opinions;” the Encydopaedists ; Jean Jacques Rousseau; agitation df'the 
jmblic mind ; alienation of the people from the thione ; clamorous demands 
of laform. 

§ 1. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle procured for Europe stiveral years 
of tranquillity, £ixid, for the most part, of progress and fieri ty. 
France had at-l.T^nod a jiroud eminence of political jiower, and was 
rapidly increasing in material wealth, intellectual activity, and all 
the refinements of modern civilization; nevertheless her condition, 
il regarded in a social and moral point of view, was such as to cxcile 
in all thoughtful minds grave misgiving and alarm. Louis XV. 
had given yi’oofs, at intervals during the war, of considerable intel- 
ligence, energy, and courage ; but no sooner was peace restored than 
he relajised at once into his habits of voluptuous indolence, and 
drowned all tliought of his duties as* a sovereign in the i>racticc of 
unrestrained debauchery. Upon tlie death of Madame de ChAtciau- 
roiix,4ho royal afiectious were transferred with heartless levity to a 
now mistress, Madame Lenormaut d’Etiolcs, a person of low birth, 
but of decided talent and great accomplishments, who was soon 
afterwards croiited MalC^;ioness of Pompadour. Louis abandoned 
lijmself slavishly her iufiuence, and fur twenty years she was tlie 
most jxiwerful jiersonage in P'rancc. All the great atlairs of states 
were discussed and arranged under her guidance. Generals, ministers, 
ambassadors, transacted business in her boudoir ; she dispensed the 
whole* patronage of the government; the rich firizes of the church, 
of the army, of the magistrature, were to be obtained solely through 
her favour. When fxer jiersonal attnicLioiis began to wane, she had 
the address to maintain her emjiire over the king by sanctioning, it 
slic*did not actually suggest, the infamous establishment called tin*. 
Parc-aux-Cerfs, which was neither more nor less than a seraglio, after 
tlie fashion of the Oriental monarchs, formed by Louis in a beautiful 
retreat belonging to bis mistress near Vcrsailh's. The favourite 
thus se-cured herself against the rise of any dangerous rival who 
might dispute her sujiremacy ; but the s^iectacle olicred thenceforth 
by the French court was b flagrant outrage to every princiide of 
puljbc decency, and produced results in the highest degi;ee preju- 
dicial to the joyal authority. 

!rhc financial condition of the kingdom, which bad greatly 
imiiroved under the ministry of Fleury, became once mor^ sonously 
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dama^d through the reckless extravagance of the king and the 
scandalous misgov<a'nment of Madame de Pompadour and her crea- 
tures. The comptroller-general, Machault, was entirely devoted to 
the marchioness ; and with his connivance she commenced the ruinous 
practice Of drawing bills at sight (acquits au comptanf) upon the 
treasury, under the king’s signature, and that to a prodigious extent : 
. masters thus fell into inextricable confusion. In 1749 Machault 
imposed a tax of a twentieth upon all incomes, including those of 
the privileged orders. This excited general discontent, and was 
successfully resisted, especial y by the clergy^ It was followed up, 
however, by an edict of mortmain, which prohibited the foundation 
of any new religious establishment, and thus deprived the Church 
of future endowments ; while at the same time official survey 
(cadastre) was ordered of all ecclesiastical property, with the avowed 
purpose of taxing it for the benefit of the state. Upon this the 
clergy throughout tlio kingdom became violently exasperated, and 
their indignation foimd vent in measures of inquisitorial tyranny, 
which, however they might have been tolerated in ine<|ia3val times, 
now only served to bring them into general and deserved odium. 
’I'he Archbishop of Paris, Christophe de Beaumont, a prelate of austere 
virtue and earnest but intolerant zeal, renewed the persecution against 
the Jansenists, who were supposed to be the authors of the late ob- 
noxious edicts. The cur^s of his diocese received orders to demand 
from the sick certificates of confession attesting their acceptance of 
the bull Unigenitus ; in default of which they were to be denied the 
last siwjramcnts of the Church, and, by co^^sequonce, the privilege of 
Christian burial. This led to a struggle which e^ibroiled all orders 
and parties in the state, and shook the very foundations of society. 
The cur^ of St. Etienne^ u-Mont refused the sacraments to an eccle^ 
siastic susi^ected of Jansenism. The parliament of Pans promptly 
interposed, and caused the priest to be arrested. The agitation ^spread 
throughout the country ; the bishops fulminated angry pastorals 
against the parliaments ; the parliaments ordered these documents to 
be xmblicly burnt ; the court, siding alternately with both parties, 
exix)scd itself to derision and contemjjt ; and the j^eneral confusion 
turned to the advantage of a dangerous school now rax>idly advancing 
in influence, that of the jihilosophers or freethinkers, headed by 
Voltaire, who scoffed at all religion, and were industriously plotting 
that total overthrow of established ideas and principles which was 
^r^entually accomplished in the terrible Kevolution. 

§ 2. The contest reached its crisis in 1753, when, upon an attempt 
made by^he parliament to seize the temporalities of the inflexible 
archbishop, Vtd bring him to trial in the Court of P^rs, the king 
banished and imprisoned most of the refractory magistrates, and 
establishe^l a provisional court, calhxl the Koyal Chamber, to under- 
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take their duties. This measure excited such dotermiued opposition, 
that Louis was compelled to recall the parliament in the following 
year. A compromise was now effected through the good ofHces of 
the Cardinal do Eochefouoauld. The bishoj^s agreed to give up 
insisting on the hilletB de confession ^ ux)on condition that the tax 
of the twentieth should no longer be enforced upon the clergy. 
Machault was transferred from the ministry of the finances to'^hat 
of the marine. ^Jlie Royal Chamber was suppressed, and the jiarlia- 
ment re-entered ftiris in triumph on Ijie 4th of September, 1754, 
having acquired, by i^p spirited resistance to the court, the warm 
sympathies of the great mass of the nation. The occasion chosen for 
this reconciliation was that of the birth of the Duke of Berry, second 
son of the Dauplyn, — af^erwaixis the unfortunate Louis XVI. 

The Church party, howeveiF, although by their turbulent, jjerse- 
cuting policy, they had gained their point of remaining exempt from 
ordinary taxation, evaded the terms of the late agreement, and i>er- 
sisted in demanding the vexatious billets de confession. 'J’he court 
upon this clanged sides, banished the archbishop to his country house, 
and dismissed several other prelates to their dioceses. The parliament, 
resolving to make the moNSt of their ^advantage, now renewed their 
attacks ui)on the bull Uingenitus, suppressed a brief issued by the 
l^opc with a view of settling the dispute, and obstinattjly refused to 
rcgistei an edict im]iosing some additional taxes in preparation for 
the war which was about to commence. This contumacious conduct 
was met by a vigorous stroke of despotic authority. Holding a bed 
of justice at Versailles in J)ecember, 1756, Louis enforced the regis- 
tmi ion of the edic^ in his presence, strictly forbade the parliament 
to interfere at all with the ecclesiastical question in dispute, siq)- 
^iressed two of the Chambers, and ordered that no member should 
heii.‘cforth have the right of voting till he had completed ten years 
of scrvfce. The magistrates withdrew in silence ; and the next day 
no less than one hun(i^*ed and eighty of tlieir number sent in their 
ro«:ignation. 

Murmurs and indignation now resounded on all sides, and Paris 
scjemM ready, lu^ the instigation been given at the moment, to 
break out into revolt. As it was, this ebullition of popuhir wrath 
impelled a crazy fanatic named Damiens to make an attempt upon 
the life of the sovereign. As Louis was stepping into his carriage at 
Versailles on the 5th of January, 1757, Damiens mingled with the, 
crowd, and stab^ied the king in the side with a penknife. Tlie 
wound was very slight, but considerable alarm was excitetl, as it 
was ftjared that the wcajion might have been poisoned.^ Damiens 
declared that Ijis purpose was to punish the king for hM tyrannical 
ti*eafment of the parliament, and to force him to take measures for 
preventing the refusal of the sacraments. After being cr«^;lly tor- 
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turod, the tvretch«d criminal was executed with all the frightful 
barbarities which tlie law denounced on parricides ; his limbs were 
torn with red-hot jiincers, and boiling melted lead was ]X)urcd into the 
wounds ; .after which his body was dragged in pieces by four horses, 
and the remains burnt and scattered to the winds. 

This catastrophe led to a reaction of feeling among the contending 
I)arTies, and at length put a period to their tedious strife. The 
exil<;d nienib(*rs of the jmrhamcnt urere recalled, and the prelates 
’Were ndnstated, upon thc^ iinderatandirig tliat •they would desist 
from all persecutions with regard to the bull Unigenitua. The 
ministers Machaiilt and d^Argcnson were dismissed, A veil of 
oblivion was tlirown over the past, and peaco was apparently 
restored ; but neither tlio Jesuits nor the pajliamenjs had any reason 
in the sequel to congratulate theinseliWiS on the consequences of this 
unhappy conflict. 

§ 3. While France was thus convulsed by internal dissension, her 
ancient and in extinguish able spirit of rivalry with England involved 
her once more in hostilities abroad. Various groundi^f complaint 
existed between the two governments ; and, m iiarticular, differences 
had ansen with regard to thq boundary between the British colony 
of Nova Scotia and the French ^xissessions in Canada, which had 
boon left undetermined by the treaties of Utrecht and Aix-la- 
Cha])elle. The English claimed the whole line of the St. Lawrence, 
as far as Lakes Erie and Ontario ; the French desired to limit tliem 
strictly to the peninsula of Acadia, or Nova Scotia jiroper. A 
commission was ai)|»ointed to deliberate (vi the question ; hut in the 
mean time the French erecteci a series of forts •ulong tlic course oi 
tlie Ohio, in order to connect their widely-separated provinces of 
Canada and Louisiana. This was resented by Great Britain as an 
aggression, the banks of the Ohio being regarded as belonging to 
the colony of New England ; remonstrances were made, but unavail- 
ingly ; and in May, 1754, an English force u^jdcr Major Washington 
(aft(‘rwards the great American hero) was sent to the Ohio, with 
orders to inlerrupt and put a stop to the French oiierations. A 
French officer, proceeding with a small dfjtachmcf t to sitmindn the 
intruders to decamp, was surprised and cut to ]')iccc8 with his whole 
]>art3' ; and the French promptly avenged his fall 'by attacking 
Washington in his entrenchments, and forcing him to sign a capitu- 
^lation, by which he sacrificed a half-finished fort, with its artillery, 
and quitted the contested territory. ^ 

After this, war was no longer a matter of uncertainty ; but still 
it was *not actually declared till January 1750, though hosfyilities 
liad been a^rried on by sea during the whole of the jj;i-eceding year. 

§ 4. Alliances were diligently negotiated by both the hostile 
courts. « Louis XV., to the astonishment of Europe, concluded a 
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treaty with the Imperial house of Austria, which for upwards of 
two hmidred years had been the inveterate enemy of France. The 
JCmpress-queen, Maria Theresa, had adroitly flattered the vanity of 
Madame do Pompadour, by an autograph letter in which she gave 
her the title of “ma cousine the favourite, charmed with this 
condescension, lienceforth set her mind on contracting a close fricnd- 
with the court of Vienna ; and, the views of both partieaAend- 
ing to the same point, this strange and unnatural combination was 
arranged witljouWifliculty. ^ 

Franco and Austria now leagued themselves for the partition of 
Prussia by the treaty of Versailles (May 1, 1756), to wliich Russia, 
Saxony, and Sweden afterwards acceded. Frederick of Prussia, 
having been apprised qf this confederacy through the treachery of a 
clerk in the Saxon service, was the first to strike a vigorous blow by 
seizing Leipsic and Dresden. Such was the origin of the mighty 
struggle known under the name of the Seven Years' War. 

Great Rritaiu thereupon entered into a close alliance with Prussia ; 
and the l^ke of Cumberland took tiie command of the Hanoverian 
airny to oppose the French on the Lower Rhine. But the French, 
under the command of the Duke of Richelieu, forced the English 
commander to evaciite almost the wiiolc of Hanover and Brunswick, 
and at length to sign an inglorious convention at Kloster-seven on 
the Kll:)e, by which Hanover was surrendered to the enemy until the 
conclusion of a peace, and the Hanoverians and other troops wer <3 
disbanded and dismissed to tlicir respective teiTiiories. The Duke 
of Richelieu had distiiigjLiished himself in the ]^receding year by a 
successl’ul expe<lifion against the island of Minorca. Tlie English 
fleet nnd(‘r Admiral Byng had failed to relieve Fort St. Philij), had 
'allowed the French squadron to escaj'e without bringing it to a 
sorJonis engagement, and had retired to Gibraltar. }*ort Mahon 
was ^hns abandoned to its faU*., and surrendered to the French 
after a gallant resistance of nearly three months. The news of this 
affair was received with violent indignation in England. Admiral 
Byng was tried by a court-martial, found guilty of n(‘ghg(‘nee and 
err3r of judgment, and, notwithstanding every exertion to save bis 
life, w^as shot in Portsmouth harbour in March, 1757. 

§ .5. Frederick of Prussia, ]'iirsuing his successes, hurst into 
Bohemia in May 17.57, and rOubvl the Austrians in a desperate 
battle under the w'alls of Prague. Flushed with victory, he now 
raslily attacked a far superior force of the Imperialists under Marshal 
Daun, and sustained a sevem defeat, which compelled him to ropass 
the Boiieniian frontier into Saxony. Prussia was invaded at the 
same moment by an army of seventy thousand Russian^ ; the Swedes 
landed in Pomemnia; the Austrians threatened Silesia; and a seconrl 
French aimy, under the Prince of Soubise, with an auxiliary coi^js 
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of Germans, advanced upon Saxony. Frederick, like a lion at bay, 
confronted these hosts of enemies with dauntless courage and con* 
summate military genius. He first turned his arms against the 
Franco-Austrians, over whom he gained a splendid victory on the 
3rd of November, at the village of Rosbach, the enemy, although 
vastly superior in number, being driven from the field in total dis- 
order, with a loss of twelve thousand killed and wounded. A second 
victory over the Austrians at Leuthen, on the 6th of December, con- 
cluded the campaign, which l^ad been signally unfavourable to France 
and lier allies. 

The war was now prosecuted with redoubled energy by England, 
under the powerful ministry of William Pitt, afterwards the great 
Lord Chatham. An enormous subsidy was granted • to the King of 
Prussia ; the humiliaiiiig convention of Kloster-seven was indig- 
nantly repudiated ; the troops of Hanover, Brunswick, and Hesse 
were recalled to their standards ; and the army was placed luidcr 
the command of I'rince Ferdinand of Brunswick, the ablest of the 
lieutenants of the King of Prussia, w^ho not only drove * the French 
out of Hanover, but even over the Rhine, whither he followed them, 
and gained, on the left bank, victory at Crcveld. The Prince of 
Boubjse, however, having rallied and reunited his army after the dis- 
aster of Rosbach, re-entered Hanover, and gave battle to the allies 
at Lutterberg on the 7th of October with decided success. Meanwhile 
Frederick of Prussia defended himself with liis usual skill and vigour 
agaiust the Austrians and Russians, beating the former at Sebweid- 
nitz in Silesia, aud totally overthrowing thei latter in the sanguinary 
battle of Zoriidorf. The Russuins retired into Poland, and, although 
Fredenck received a sevcic check from Marshal Dauii at Hoch- 
kirchen, the Imperialists were unable to keep their ground in Saxony. 

§ C. The hostihties in North America were marked by brilhaiit 
valour and fluctuating fortune. The city of Louisburg, assailed by 
GeJieral Amherst and Admiiul Boscawen, capitjolated after a siege of 
six weeks; a French stpiadron was bmiit in the harbour, and near 
SIX tlunisand soldieis and sailors remained prisoners. ^J'he whole 
island of Breton now fell into the liands of Ibe English, and 
they obtained the command of the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
An attempt to jKjnetrate into Canada, however, was repulsed by the 
Marquess of Montcalm, the governor of that province, an officer oi 
distinguish(‘d talent and ini'rit ; General Abercronffiy totally failed in 
an attfick on Fort 1'iconderoga, between lakes George and Champ- 
lain, and lost upwards of two thousand men. But the gallant 
Iklontcalm was stiangely neglected and abandoned by the home 
government ; reinforcements reached liim from Fraucti ; and in 
the following year (1769) the British resumed their otjcrations w'ith 
an ovenvhtlming force of near forty thousand nn u, in three grand 
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divisions under Generals Amlierst, Prideaux, and Wolfe. The latter, a 
commander young in years, but of pre-eminent gallantry, energy, and 
skill, ascended the St. Lawrence, and appeared before Quebec on the 
25th of Juno, 1759. Montcalm, with admirable judgment, encamped 
in a position of great strength between the rivers Montmorency and 
St. Charles ; and on the enemy’s attempting to cross and land by a 
narrow ford close to the falls of the Montmorency, they were rev5feived 
with so terrible a cannonade, that the plan was soon abandoned as 
hopeless. Meanwhile Wolfe received intelligence of the reduction of 
the foi-ts at Ticonderoga and Crown Point by General Amherst ; and 
resolving to make another elFort for the possession of Quebec, he 
landed his troops on the night of the 12th of September within a 
mile and a half® of the .-city, and, scaling the precipitous heights of 
Abraham, hitherto deemed inhccesaible, he established himself before 
morning in a ix>aition almost commanding Quebec. Montcalm 
instantly crossed the St. Charles, and assailed the English with 
desj)erate valour ; the battle was resolutely sustained on both sides ; 
but the Frr'nch were considerably outnumbered, and in the end were 
driven back in great confusion on the town. The two heroic leaders 
mot death gloriously in the hottest of- the action; and five days afti*r- 
wards tlie governor of Quebec signed a capitulation by which the 
French evacuated tlie city, and retired to Montreal. This misfortune 
dccidSd the fate of the French North-American territories. In the 
following year General Amherst concentrated his army, and sur- 
rounded the I’rench at Montreal. Hero the governor, the Marquess 
of Vaudrcuil, finding h is" situation hopeless, signed a convention on 
the 8th of Septerilber, 1760, by which his garrison became prisoners 
of war, and the French possessions in Canada were surrendered to the 
British crown. 

was France at all more fortunate at this period in hermaiitinie 
enterprises, ^’he Duke of Choiscul, who succeeded the Cardinal de 
Bemis as minister for* foreign affairs in November, 1758, had formed 
the adventurous project of attacking England on her own shores; 
and vast preparations were made for a descent, in the spring of 1759, 
in all the harbouj-s from Dunkirk to Toulon. The Toulon squadron, 
under M. de la Clue, in attempting to pass the straits of Gibraltar in 
order to unite with that of Brest, was attacke<l by the English under 
Admiral Boscawen off Cape Lagos, and a furious engagement followed, 
in which the French were defeated with the loss of five of their 
largest ships. The Brest fleet, consisting of twenty-one sail of the 
line, put to sea on the 14th of November, under the command of the 
Coulit of Conflans, and, falling in soon afterwards with twenty-three 
English vessels under Admiral Hawke, was almost arKiihilated in a 
desperate action off Belleiole. A few months later an armament left 
Dunkirk, and, effecting a descent on the north coast of Irehend, seized 
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the town of Cai rickfergus. Here the French commander, Thurot, 
was killedi and the whole of his followers were made prisoners of war. 
Xn short, the naval genius and resources of Great Britain, under the 
vigorous direction of Pitt, were now so manifestly superior, that 
the cabinet of Versailles desisted from all attempts to maintain the 
contest by sea. 

On tlie Continent the French forces were intrusted to the com- 
mand of Marshal Coutades and the Duke do Broglie. They obtained 
several successes over Prince l^erdimuid of BrunswieSv in the beginning 
of the cami>aign of 1759, but were unable to 1dm to a general 
action till the 1st of August, when the two armies encountered 
near Minden on the Weser, and the French received a severe defeat, 
sacrificing upwards of seven thousand men,, They now retreated 
precipitately upon Cassel, thus abandoning the electorate of Hanover, 
and ^most the whole of Munster and Westphalia. 

§ 7. Choiseul now formed a treaty of close alliance with the Spanish 
branch of tiie house of Bourbon. This treaty, so celebrated under the 
name of the Family Compact, was signed at Versaillep (Aug. 15, 
1761). Louis XV. and Charles ITL guaranteed their respective pos- 
sessions m all parts of the wor|d; whatever iiowcr might be hostile 
to the one was henceforth to be treated as an enemy by the other, and 
jieace was never to bo made but by mutual consent. No jiowor 
external to the House of Bourbon was to be admitted as a party 
to the treaty. Other articles stipulated the amount of forces by 
land jind soa to be furnished by each court on demand. 

This famous .alliance, however, by no means realized the sanguine 
expectations entertained by its author. It soon tbecame known to 
Pitt, who vesigued office because his colleagues would not consent to 
an immediate rupture with Spain. Nevertheless his successor, Lord' 
Egremont, found it necessary to adox)t the same views, and war was 
]3r<xilaiined by Great Britain against Spain on tlie 4th of January 
1762. The nourishing city of Havannah, the^capital of Cuba, was 
successfully attacked by the English during the next summer ; a 
considerable fleet was captured in the harbour, together with treasure 
amounting to several millions. The islands belongipg to France in 
the Caribbean Sea — Martinique, Grenada, Tobago, and others — hdl 
into the hands of the British during the same year. Spain was also 
compelled to surrender her rich colonies in the Philippine Islands. 

The King of Prussia, meanwhile, had maintained the war with 
unabated vigour and ability, thougb by no means wij,h uniform suc- 
cess. At one time his capital itself wafe occupied by the Austrians 
and Russians ; he afterwards defeated the Austrians at Torgau, .hut 
was again seApusly crippled by the loss of Schweidnitz^and Colbetg, 
and the general posture of his affairs became to the last degree criti- 
cal and dii^hoartening. An unexpected change in his favour occurred 
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on the accession of Peter III. to the Imperial throne of Russia, in 
January 1702. The new Emperor, who was an ardent admirer of 
the martial genius of Frederick, immediately established friendly 
relations between the two courts; his example was followed by 
Sweden ; and although the Emperor died within a few months, 
his successor, the Empress Cathei*ino, refused to renew the war, and 
observed a strict neutrality. But I^russia, exliaustcd by her to»iil>le 
sacnfices, was now anxious for the restoration of peace. Lord Bute, 
who had lately succeeded to the directiop of affairs in England, was 
animated by similar views ; and peace was concluded by the I'reaty 
of Paris on the iOth of February, 1763. 

The extraordixNary good fortmie wliich had attended the arms of 
England justified her pu this occasion in exacting costly and 
humiliating conditions from ‘her rival. France surrendered the 
whole tenitory of Canada, Cape Breton, and other islands in the 
gulf and river of St. Lawrence, and all that part of Louisiana which 
lies east of the Mississippi. She also ceded the West Indian Islands 
of Grenada^ Tobago, St. Vincent, and Dominica, and the settlement 
of Senegal on the coast of Africa, Minorca was restored to Great 
Britain ; Martinique, St. Lucia, ai^d Bellcislc to France. I’he 
French likewise recovered their factoncs in the East Indies, but on 
the express condition of maintaining no troops and erecting no forti- 
ficatiO!is m Bengal. The right of fishery on the coast of Kewlbund- 
land was conceded to France, wdth the small islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon fur the protection of the fishermen. The fortifications 
of Dunkirk, it was once more stipulated, were to be demolislied. 

The peace of P«ris was immediately followed by a treaty signed 
at Ilubertsburg between Austria and Prussia, which left the Ibrnier 
power in the enjoyment of precisely the same extent of territory as 
before Jthe war. Thus, after this sanguinary struggle of seven years, 
which bad coat Austria one hundred and forty thousand men and 
Prussia one hundred, and eighty thousand, the general balance of 
power on the Continent of Emopo remained ultimately unchanged. 

§ 8. The ignominious peace of Paris was closely followed by one 
of the most remarkable transactions of the administration of Choiseul, 
namely, the suppression of the Order of the Jesuits in France. We 
iiave already noticed the extraordinary power acquired by this 
celebrated commimity. After having successfully combated the 
Lutheranism and Calvinism of the sixteenth century, it had become 
dominant among the clergy of France, — had gained the confidence of 
royalty, — ^had governed the consciences of three monarchs in succes- 
sion^— -and had thus exercised a vast though secret influence upon 
tbej)olitical movements and fortunes of the state, Th# first serious 
blow against the Order was that aimed by the Jansenists. That 
pemioious system of morals which had been so mercilessl|r exposed 
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by the reasonings and sarcasms of a Pascal and an Amauld never 
afterwards recovered its hold upon the public mind. The persecu- 
tion of the Port-Koyalists, which was presumed to be instigated by 
their rivals, increased their discredit ; and the contest between the 
court and the parliaments, in which the latter, as we have seen, 
suffered repeatedly from measures of the most galling and oi^pressive 
tyranny, drew upon them the deadly liatred of the magistracy, 
backed by the popular party throughout the kingdom. I’he Encyclo- 
jiaidists, again — the school of sceptical philosophers, led by Voltaire, 
IJiderot, and d’Alembert — had joined with vehement animosity in 
the outcry against the Jesuits, and contributed not a little to their 
final downfall. The Duke of Choiseul was their bitter enemy, and 
had for some time resolved on their ruin^ in secret concert with 
Madame de Pompadour, whom they liad mortally oflbnded by an 
attempt to put an end to her scandalous connexion with the king. 

These manifold seeds of hostility produced at no distant period 
thoir natural fruits. Having incurred the enmity of the Portuguese 
minister Pombal, the Jesuits were expelled from Portugal in 1759, 
Ujion an unjust accusation of having fomented sedition in their settle- 
ments in I’araguay, and of behig concerned in a mysterious attempt 
to assassinate the King of Portugal, Joseph I. This gave a new 
impulse to the intrigues against the Company in l^’rance; and an 
occasion soon presented itself of j^roceeding actively against thbm, of 
which their enemies were not slow to take advantage. 

The immense extent and success of the missions conducted by 
the Jesuits had encouraged them to embark largely in commercial 
enterprises ; and the enormous wealth thus accuiAulated was one of 
the abuses in the Order against which public opinion most loudly 
exclaimed. Among other speculations. Father Lavalette, the sujiorior 
of the missions in the Antilles, had established a mercantile and 
banking firm at Martinique, which corresponded with all the 
principal houses in France ^nd Euroiie. Ir consequence of the 
extensive damage inflicted by the English on French commerce 
during the Seven Years’ War, Lavalette became a defaulter to the 
amount of three millions of francs ; two of bis cref’itors, merchants 
of Marseilles, regarding the whole Order as responsible for its bank- 
rupt member, dtunanded compensation from the General, Bicci ; which 
being refused, they appealed to the courts of justice, and obtained a 
decision in favour of their claims. Tbo Jesuits, with fatal indiscre- 
tion, now carried their cause before the parliament of Paris ; that 
tribunal proceeded to examine the constitutions of the society, and, 
having ascertained that by these rules the whole of the corpoiate 
property wa^^bsolutely vested in the general, gave judgment t^at 
the Order as a body was answerabk for Lavalette, and bound to 
discharge ^^ll his liabilities. 
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Tho publication of this decree gave the signal for an attack upon 
tlie Jesuits by most of the provincial parliaments. After much 
hesitation, Louis at length yielded to the ()ersuasjons of his ministei 
and his vindictive mistress, and abandoned the unfortunate Jesuits 
to the parliament of Paris. Tliat tribunal passed a decree on the 
6th of August 1762, by which the Society of Jesus was abolished in 
France, its members secularized, and the whole of its proj^erty Con- 
fiscated. The sentence was executed with unrelenting rigour ; and 
two years later the Extinction of the Jesuits was finally confiimed by 
a royal edict of the 26th of November, 1764. After having been 
successively banished from S^min, Na|)lc8, and Parma, tho Order was 
formally abolished -by a bull of Pope Clement XIV. in 1773. 

Madame de Pon»imdour*did not long survive her triumph over the 
Jesuits ; she died in April 1764, at the age of forty-four, having 
maintained her ascendency over tho king, and her influence in the 
councils of the state, to the last hour of her life. The Dauphin, a 
prince of excellent character, but of no political im 2 X)rtance, was 
carried oil' b 3 i oonsumi?tion in tho following year, at the age of thirty- 
six, Ictaving three sons, who became in the sequel Louis XVi., 
Louis XVIII., and Charles X. The* Daujihiness, a princess of 
Saxony, expired in 1767 ; and the patient, neglected Queen, Maria 
Loezyuski, was borne to the grave in June 1768. Iler father, the 
excellent StanisLas, after a prosperous and useful reign of twenty 
3rcars in Lorraine, had preceded her to the tomb in February 1766 ; 
upon which the ducliies of Lorraine and Bar were definitively inoor- 
•ix>rated with the French mcftiarchy. 

S 9, I*ouis XV. ^as to all external appearance profoundly affected 
by, the death jaf his amiable consort. He wc^it over her remains, 
seemed tor some time absorbed in sorrow, and gave signs of a real 
resolutiqp to amend his course of life. But these impressions were 
but transient ; little more than a year had elapsed before ho resumed 
his habits of 2 :)To{ligacy, and descended to the lowest depth of infamy 
by connecting himself with an abandoned woman named Jeanne 
Vaubepiier, who, having been manled, by the king’s command, to 
a nobleman of the •court, w^as soon introduced at Versailles as the 
Countess du Barry. Choiseul, highly to his honour, remonstrated 
strongly and almost indignantly with Louis against this new degra- 
dfition of tho throne of France, and treated the iipstait countess with 
imdisscmblod scorn and disgust. He thus created for himself a 
powerful euemy ; and a sort of^alition was ere long formed against 
tlic minister between Madame du Barry, the Duke of Aiguillon, 
governor of Brittany, the Chancellor Mau^ioou, and the Abh^Terray, 
<^mptroller-genoral of the finances. Choiseul, however, edntinuod for 
the present to hold the reins of power ; and his administration was 
on the whole wise, enlightened, upright, and Ixjneficial to Fratrce. 

• rnANCE. 2 K 
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Oue of the most important events of this period was the annexation 
of the island of Corsica to the French dominions, which took place 
in 1768. Corsica Lad been for a long series of years subject to the 
Genoese republic ; twice the inhabitants had shaken off this foreign 
yoke, and declared themselves independent ; and twice had France 
interfered, at tLe request of Genoa, to reduce them to submission to 
thelV foimer masters. On the second occasion, however, the popular 
cause was so vigorously maintained by the celebrated General Pascal 
I’aoli, that the Genoese ga>:e up all ho^ie of ever lo-establishing their 
power. Choiseul resolved to avail himself these circumstances to 
obtain possession of Corsica for Franco. A convention was concluded, 
by wliich the Genoese relinquished all their rights in favour of Louis 
XV. ; a large military force was immediately despa^hod to the island ; 
and altliough the brave Paoli mado^ stout resistance, and kept up 
hostilities for more than a whole year, he was compelled to yield 
in the end ; and the wliole island submitted to the sovereignty of 
France. 

§ 10. A violent and complicated struggle now commenced between 
Choiseul and bis enemies, wliich at length ended in the overthrow of 
the minister. It was in poi£t of fact a vindictive movement of the 
vanquished Jesuitical party, to retaliate upon those who had caused 
tlieir downfall. The Duke of Aiguillon, the leader of the faction 
opposed to Choiseul, had made himself odious by Ms un\Viso and 
tyrannical administration in Brittany. The larliamcnt of Rennes 
instituted a process against him for abuse of power ; but the king 
transferred the hearing ol bis cause from Rennes to Paris, on the 
ground that the accused was a peer of France ; kud as the Parisian 
parliament showed itself disiiosed to still more violent measures, Louis 
at last forbade tlnnii altogetlier to proceed with the trial. Upon 
this the parliament had the audacity to declare the duke suspended 
from his privileges and functions as a peer ; the king instantly held 
a bed of justice, and annulled tbe decree; and the rebellious magis- 
trates forth wi til put a stop to the administration of justice. ITie 
Duke of Aiguillon, warmly suj)i)ortcd by Ins friends Maupeou and 
Terray, now urged Louis to take severe and decisU^o steps against the 
body which thus insolently braved his sovereign authority. They 
represented tliat the parliament must be signally chastised and 
humbled, if the king would avert the impending danger of a civil 
. war ; and as a necessary jireliminary measure, they insisted on the 
dismissal of Choiseul, by whom the njagistrates were known to have 
been mainly encouraged in their resistance to the court. Seconded 
by the importunate eutreiities of the vile Du Barry, these intrigues 
against thJ'minister were at length successful. A reyal order of the 
24th December, 1770, deprived Choiseul of his offices, and banished 
him to his estate at Chanteloup. He carried with him into retire- 
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ment the sincere admiration, respect, and regret of the greater part 
of the nation. 

The confederates now seized the helm of government; Aiguillon 
was nominated secretary of state for foreign affairs. The parliament 
soon felt the vengeance of the new ministry. On the night of the 19th 
of fJamiary 1771, the magistrates were awakened in their several 
dwellings by gendarmes, who presented to them a royal coramShd to 
resume their judicial duties, to which they were required to answer 
on the spot either yes or no. Out of neifr two hundred, barely forty 
signed in the affirmatTve, and these retmeted their assent the next 
day. They were at once removed from their posts, ai^d banished by 
lettres do cachet* into different parts of France. The court next 
proceeded to the tiazardcwa stei) of suppressing altogether the ancient 
parliaments of the realm, botn in the capital and in the provinces. 
Six now tribunals, under the name of conseils sn|HSrieurs, were insti- 
tuted in the towns of Arras, Blois, Chaions-sur-Mariie, Clermont, 
Lyon, and Poitiers ; the central court of justice being still maiutainejd 
at Paris. Iw order to recommend the new jwliamcnt to public favour, 
Maupeou announced that justice would be administered gratuitously, 
and that the delays, perversions, aifi venality of the old systen, 
would be swept away. 

Thfs great organic change was not accom))li8hod without protests 
and expostulations, in which even princes of the blood took part ; 
but it excited no determined or sustained oj>x)osition. Nevertheless 
the tendency of such arbitrary x)roceeding8 was not unperccived by 
those who looked dee[)er*than the surface. The ju'csident of the 
court of aides at l^ris, the virtuous Lamoignon de Malesherbcs, com- 
plained to king with honest and eloquent freedom of the sys- 
tematic infraction of the ancient constitution of France, and declared 
that n« resource was left for the nation but tlie calling together of 
the States-General, which had been totally disused for upwards of a 
century and a naif. His words were echoed by several distinguished 
memliers of the parliaments of Besanfon, Toulouse, and Rouen. But 
the l«ng, absorbed in selfish apathy, took no heed to these presages 
of the coming st6rm, and siiflered nothing to disturb his self-com- 
placency. He constantly rejieated his belief that things would last 
in their x^resent state at least as long as liimself, and added, that his 
successor must shift as lie could. “ Apres nous le deluge,** was the 
favourite maxim of this infatuated court in the days which imine-* 
d lately preceded Its ruin. • 

§ 11. The closing years of Louis XV. present but few events 
deserving of sx)ocial notice. The finances of the sta^, being still 
disordered to ftn alarming extent, the minister Terray resorted to 
various desiierate remedies, such as that of breaking faith with the 
national creditor by sudden reductions of the interest on government 
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securities, and the imposition of excessive taxes. His utmost efforts 
only succeeded in reducing the annual deficit to twenty-five millions 
of francs ; the total amount of the public income being three hundred 
and seventy-five millions, while the annual expenditure reached 
four hundred millions. At the same time the distress of the lower 
classes was grievously augmented by a scandalous association called 
the V Pacte do Famine,” which produced artificially an immense rise 
in the price of com. The king himself was a large shareholder in 
this company, which boughjt up the grain in Franto, exported it, and 
then reintroduced it at an enormous profit. ^ The people were thus 
driven to the last extremity of misery ; and yet no one ventured to 
raise his voice against this abominable traffic, the slightest comjdaint 
being followed by consignment to tbe djingeona of the Bastille. 
Who can wonder tliat, under such a government, the most fierce and 
deadly hatred was engendered towards the throne and the privileged 
orders among the suffering multitudes who lay prostrate under their 
iron yoke ? 

The triumvirate who had procured the disgrace of Choiseul-— 
Aiguillon, Maupeou, and Terray — ^remained in office till the end of 
tlie reign, but with small hon^^ur or success, eitlier in their domestic 
or external administration. Aiguillon tamely permitted in 1772 
the disgraceful partition of the kingdom of Poland between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia ; uix)n which occasion Louis observed that, had 
Choiseul been still at the liead of afiairs, such a transaction could 
never have taken place. 

In the midst of the accumulated abusec and embarrassments of a 
disorganized and decaying monarchy, Louis XVn- at length died at 
the age of sixty-four, on the 10th of May 1774, after a reign of fifty- 
eight years. An attack of malignant small-pox had i educed his 
already distemixjred frame to a mass of corruption even before it 
j^j’oved fatal. His remains were hastily consigned to the coffin, and 
ti ansix)rtod witliout pomp to St. Denis, amid .the scarcely suppressed 
contempt and maledictions of the people. 

§ 12. Fneonraged by the scandalous misgovemment, corruptions, 
and social disorders of this reign, the “new opinions,” as they 
were called, had made an extraordinary and alarming progress. All 
institutions, religious, political, and domestic, were alike ci'iticized 
in a spirit ot daring reckless indejjendence. The great principle of 
auth&i'ity was unscrupulously attacked in all its bearings ; and as the 
reformers emidoyed with masterly ability every av^iilable weapon — 
wit, sarcasm, invective, argument, apjxjals to the passions, to self- 
love, to the natural instinct of self-direction, to common sense, to the 
original lawft^and liberties of our being — the agitatiqn they created 
was felt ere long in the remotest corners of the empire. The presi- 
dent Mo??tesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, Helvetiiis, Con- 
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d iliac, the Abb^ Kayjial, wore the chief a]X)stles of the new pliilosophy, 
and went far to revolutionize the views of the nation as to the 
established system under which they found themselves. Their priu- 
cijjal work wiis the celebrated ‘ Encyclop^die/ a huge storehouse 
ol’ general infonnation in seventeen volumes folio, deeply imbued 
throughout with materialist, democratic, and irreligious doctfmes. 
But the writer v^ho acquired the most extensive and pernicious 
influence over the mind of France at iUis period was undoubtedly 
Jean Jacques Eousseau? In his works on the ‘ Inequality of the 
Condition of Mankind,* in hia ‘ Emile,* ‘ Contrat Social,’ and 
‘ Nouvelle H^loisc,* he develoiied his notions on the recons tnict ion 
of society with a* subtle^, a cliarm of style, a specious air of phi- 
lanthropy, a false morbid sensibility, peculiarly attractive to the 
French character, but the etlects of which went directly to undermine 
and subvert tlie very ioundations of religion, morality, aud legitimate 
government. • 

Under such guides the French jieople had become penetrated with 
an intense anxiety ibr change. Freedom of tli ought and beliel*,— 
comY)lcto security for person and profnirty, — radical administrative 
reform^ — equality ot taxation, — the abolition of stale monoj)ohe8, — free 
competition in trade and manufactures, — were clamorously demanded 
on all sides. The lower classes were in a state of angry and malignant 
alienation from their rulers, nnd thoroughly deteiTJ lined to obtain 
sooner or later a complete redress of their manilbld wrongs. Tlie court 
and the privileged orders, *on the other hand, scorned given over to 
the blindness of infatuation. Devoted to their pleasures, they I'efused 
tc recoguifc^ftjiithe signs of the times, and utterly disregarded the 
miseries and murmurs of their deiKiudants. Wlien at length they 
awoke ^0 a sense of the danger, it was too late to retiieve their error ; 
they had bten slumbering on the ashes of a volcano, which suddenly 
burst and overvvhclmecf them in destruction. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

REIGN OF LOUIS XVI. I. FROM IIIS ACCESSION TO THE MEETING 
OF THE STATIi^jS-GENEBAL, 1774-1789. 

§ 1. Accession of Louts XVI. ; his character; Maiie Antoinette ; tie Count 
clc Maurejjns ; Neckcr. §2. Fiance supjiorts the AinoiucAns in 

then* ('ontcst with Ihiglaiid ; naval .action in the Channel ; hostilities in the 
West Indies. § 3. The “ Aimed Xtaiirality naval actions of l>e (Irasso ; 
his defejit by Admiral Kcrdnc)’ ; sie|^e of (ilbraltar. § 4 , The Ikiilh de 
Sndien m the Fast Indies; Peace ot Versailles. ^5. ** Conipto Kendu ’’ 
of JSceker; his resignation; nimistiy of Calonne ; Assembly of Notables. 
§0. Administration of (’’ardinal de Prieniie ; the park^’ment CMled.to 
Tioyos; anest and im})iisoim»eiit of d’Kprcinosnii ; the “coir plciu^re." 
§ 7. Neckci* recalled ; tlie States-Ceneial summoned ; questions 0 ,*^ to their 
composition. § 8. Sii-yes’ pamphlet on the Tieis Etat ; meeting of the 
States-CJeneral at Versailles. ^ • 

§ 1. Louis XYl., the third son of the Dauphin, only legitimate son 
of Louis XV., ascended the throne in the twentieth year of his age, 
having heen horn at Versailles on the 23rd of August, 1754. His 
education Imd heen duecled hy the Duke of Viiuguyon, a frivolous 
and narrow-minded cum tier, who totally neglected to instruct his 
])upil in the ait of government, the alTairs of stale, and the duties 
of his future station. Louis was full of excelhaR iiilentions, pure 
in morals, not deficient in natural goed sense, and sincerely anxious 
for the welfare of his subjects ; hut ho was diflident and timid to a 
fault, lamentably -wanting jn strength and energy of^ character, and, 
hy an unfortunate fatality, always disjiosod both to be finn and to 
give way^t the wrong moment. Ue was also too decidedly under 
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the influence of his young and lovely queen, Marie Antoinette, a 
daughter of the ErDi)ress Maria Theresii, wlio combined with the 
impeiious temper of her house a levity and frivolity of mannei‘8 
which soon rendered her unpopular, and wliose counsels, in the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which the court was jdaced, were often deplor- 
ably ill-judged. 

Tlxe first act of the new monarch was to disj)laoe the JDuke 
of Aiguillon, and to appoint as juincipal minister the Count de 
Maurei>a8, a nobldlnan of slender ])ohticai talent, and withal upwards 
ol seventy years of who had formerly been ♦disgnxced and 
banished from court for having ofl'ciided Madame do Pompadour, 
Ills chief colleagues were the Count de Vergennes, minister of 
foreign affairs ; the Collet de St., Oennain, minister at war; Turgot, 
who was at first minister of marine, hut was soon transferred to the 
comiitrollorship of the finances; and Lainuignon de Malcshcrbes, who 
was placed at the head of the king’s household. Turgot was a dis- 
ciple ol Rousseau, and the head of the party called Kconomistes 
a man of sujierior character and real genius, of whom his friend 
Malesherbes said that he ^xissessed “ the heart of rH6j>iUl, and 
the head of Pjicon.’* Ho was a succ<j,ssful author, and had gained a 
high reputation for administrative talent as intcndant at Limoges. 
'I'm get addressed himself immediately to several measures of reform 
of tljcf highest im{>ortance ; his leading principle was that of making 
all ordei's and classes contribute m just proportion to the biirdeiis 
of the state. He therefore jii'oposed the abolition ol' the corvevy or 
compulsory repair of the high roads by the iieasantry of the district ; 
the ini])Osition of*, moderate land-tax on the nobles and clergy ; the 
estabbshmeiit of free-trade in corn within the kingdom : and the 
sup])rcssioi^f various antiquated corporations and monopobes whicli 
fettere^ the national industiy. “ No bankriqitcies, no augmentation 
of taxes, no loans ;”-“^puch was the financial programme of '^I’lirgot ; 
and dining his brief tenure of oflice he siiccc^eded in retrenching no 
loss than one hundied millions oi liancs from the liabilities of the 
state. But the plans of this enlightened minister were unhappily 
thwarted by the. blind selfisliness of the noblesse, the court party, 
and all the numerous classes interested in keeping up the prevailing 
abusvis. Ol* tlie aiipearance of the edict for tlic' free circulation of 
grain much opposition was excited, and disturbances took pilacc in 
the agricultural districts ; bands of rioters even invaded Versailles 
and the environs of Paris, and committed excesses which it was 
found necessary to repress by force, I'lic parliament, which Louis, 
by iiiie mistaken advice of Maiirepos, had re-established, refused to 
accept the p^pjocts for abolishing the corvee and <^licr unequal 
burdens ; and, although the registration of these edicts was com- 
pelled in a bed of iustice, the current of hostility now# set in so 
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strongly against Turgot that the feeble-minded Louis became afraid 
to sux>port him, and the fair prospect of a safe conservative refomia- 
tion was accordingly sacrificed to selfish and ignorant clamour. 
Turgot was dismissed from office in May, 1776 ; his friend Males- 
herbca had previously sent in his resignation. The schemes of 
reform were now abandoned, and the corvde reimposed. Maurepas 
contk'ued at the head of the govomment, and after a brief interval 
M. Necker, a wealthy banker of Geneva, who enjoyed high credit 
m the commercial world, ,wa8 named to the n^anagement of the 
finances in Jume, 1777. Necker was a mau of i)erspicuous views, 
liberal principles, and distinguished ability ; but lie was not so bold 
and determined as bis predecessor Turgot in attacking the root of 
the evils which afflicted France. The exjKidicnfc upon wliich he 
chiefly relied for the relief of the firfinces was that of negotiating 
successive loans ; which, owing to the confidence inspired by his 
great talents and .brilliant reputation, he was enabled to raise with 
wondorful facility. Neckor also swept away no loss than six hun- 
dn^d sux^erfluous and sinecure offices connected witli tli^ court and 
the administration — a measure which produced an immense saving 
to tlic public service ; and he ^fleeted a further reduction of expendi- 
turc by changes in the mode of collecting the revenue. In order to 
bo in a more favouiablc j^osition for suppressing the aalafics of 
others, Necker steadily declined to accept the emoluments “of his 
own office. 

§ 2. Hut fresh and serious embarrassments, upon which Necker 
had not calculated, arose not long after hib accession to iiower, fro^^ 
the unwise intervention of IVance in the quarKl between Great 
Britain and her North Ameriain colonics. Shoi’+lv after the 
Ameriain declaration of independence, signed on the 4th of July 
1776, three deputies from the new Ilepublic — Benjamin Frguklin, 
Arthur Lee, and Silas Deane — arrived in Paws to solicit aid from 
Franco in the struggle against the mother-country. Their X)rcsencc 
created an extraordinary sensation ; and the enthusiasm thus pro- 
duced was undoubteilly one of the causes which contributed }>Qwer- 
fully to tlie subsequent outbreak of the Bevolution. Louis XVI. 
was strongly averse to any proceeding at this moment which might 
involve him in a war with England. His ministers; esjxjcially 
Necker, shared his sentiments ; but the expression of popular sym- 
pathy with tlie Americans was so ardent and so general that it was 
deemed imprudent to resist it; and on^ the 8th of « February, 1778, 
a treaty of commerce and alliance was signed with the United States, 
by which, although Franco expressed a wish to remain neutrjfl in 
the contest, ilE was agreed that, in the event of a rupture, an auxiliary 
French force should be sent to America, and that peace should not 
be made t:ntil Great Britain had fully recognised the independence 
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of the colonies. Immediately on the receipt of this intelligence the 
British government directed its ambassador to withdraw from Paris ; 
and, without any regular declaration of war, orders were given for 
the seizure of vessels found in the poj'ts of the two countries. It 
was now that the young and higb-spirited Marquess de la Fayette, 
afterwards so celebrated in the Kevolution, eqiiipx^ed a sljip at his 
own exjMjnse, and proceeded to join the army of the AuKiriGaii 
X^triots under General Washington 

Immense exerf.Tons had been made since the conclusion of the last 
waT to reorganize tlio* French marine ; a very powerful navy had 
been collected in the various harbours ; and the hostilities which 
followed were aliAost entirely maritime. A fleet of thirty-two sail- 
of-tho-Une quitted Brest •under the command of the Count d’Orvil- 
liers, and on the 27th of tfuly (1778) encountered the English 
Admiral Ke^jpel, witli thirty ships, within sight of the isle of 
Ushant. A severe running-fight of some lioiirs ensued, but without 
decisive result, not a single ship being lost on cil.her side ; the 
French, havvever, were the most seriously damaged, anti e.scaj;xjd 
with difficulty into Brest to refit. 8till it ^vas rt'garded as almost 
fxinivalent io a victory to have fouglut a general naval action with 
the English without sustaining a total defeat. Anotlicr French 
squadton, under tlic Count d’lOstaing, a])ix\arcd of! the American 
coast, *and afterwards steered for the West Indies. Jn the following 
year, having rect‘iv(*d a considerable reinforcement, the Count 
d’Estfiing fought an action with Admiral Byron off St. Lucia, and, 
tlioiigh not decidedly victorious, oblained a ]>artial success. 

Tlie cabinet of Versailles now summoned Spain, in accordance 
with the Fjk^a^fty Comi)act, to take ]«xrt in tJic contest with Great 
Bntfiin. War was accordingly dcclarc<l, and, the fleet of d’Orvilliers 
liavinjii united with thirty Spanish sail-of-tlie-lme near Cadiz, this 
second Aniiada eiitei^d the British Channel. TJie English force 
under Admiral Hardy, then cruising in the Bay of Biscay, num- 
bered only thirty-eight sail, while that of the enemy amounted to 
sixty-seven. There w'as a moment of considerable alaiin in England ; 
but, to the general suqjrise, the allied fleet, on coming uj) with 
Hardy oft* I'lymouth, made no attcmj>t to biing on an engagement; 
tlie h'rencli^and Sx>anish crews were suflering greatly Irum cxiidemic 
sickness ; temxxjstuous weather ensued ; and d’Grviiliers, not ven- 
turing to risk a battle, efiected his retreat io Brest in a shatlertsd 
state. A Fraii<:^-Si)aiiish acmament, meanwhile, made an abortive 
attemx)t to reduce Gibraltar. The hope of recovering that com- 
manding fortress seems indeed to have been the main iiiolive of the 
of Madrtd in engaging in the war. Sir George ^lodney, how- 
ever, defeated a Spanish squadron off Caiie St. Vincent on iho 8th 
of January, 1780, after which he relieved and revictualle<? Gibraltar 
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and, proceeding to the West Indies, fought two actions with the 
Frondi Adrnlml Guichen, in which victory did not declare positively 
for cither side. 

§ 3. A coalition was formed in 1780 by the northern powers, 
under the name of the “ Armed Neutrality,” for protecting mer- 
chandise carried in neutral vessels against the right of search which 
had hneu hitherto exercised by the cruisers of Great Britain. Ilussia, 
Ih'iissia, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland w’ere the original members 
of thisieagne; the Two Sicilies and Portugal aftCi wards acceded to 
it. U{X)n this a rupture ensued between England and the States of 
Holland ; the British fleets received orders to attack the Dutch 
colonics both in the East and West Indies ; and, the Dutch govern- 
ment appealing to France for protection succour, the war was 
jn-osc'cnied with renewed vigour. At tlie iii-gent request of General 
Washington, a iiowerful armament was now des])atohcd to his assist- 
ance, under tlie Count de Rochaiubi'an, who placed himself under 
the orders oi‘ the Anieriain Itjadcr. A si>londid fleet of twenty-eight 
sail, commanded by the Count dc Grasse, crossed the Atlantic early 
in 1781 to sniq^ort this movement; and, having lought an inde- 
cisiv^i action with tlie Engligh Admiral Graves, anchored in the 
Chesapeake on tlie 10th of Sci)tombcr. The combined French and 
Americans now blockaded the English under Lord (;ornwaf/lis at 
York Town, cut off his communications with New York, and reduced 
him to the mortifying newssity of caintulatiiig with his whole 
loroe on the lOth of C^ctuber, 1781. On this occasion the whole of 
the shipping in the haibour of York ^j'ov u was surrendered to the 
King ol France. This transaction had a decisive eilect u])on the 
course of the war in America, and may be said to L'^ye sealed the 
truiinph of tlie insurgent colonies. Among the many (flstinguished 
l^reneli voluntoers who shared the dangers and glory of this ;piemo- 
rable struggle we find, besides La Fayette, and llochambeau, the 
names of tlie Duke ot Lau^fun, the Vicointe-.de Noa'dles, Alexandre 
IVrthier, Mathicu Dumas, and Charles de Tjaineth. 

The French were on several occasions siiccosslul in their naval 
0 ]Ha*ations in the West Indies. De Grasse c^r]itured Tobago, and 
recovered the Dutch island of St. Eustatius, which had Ixen taken 
by the Britisli ; afler which liis fleet, in conjimction viitli a land- 
force under the Marquess of Bouill^ attacked and reduced the islands 
of Bt, Christopher's, Nc\is, and ^lontserrat. 'J'hc Fren(di com- 
inandei's next ja’ojecled an attempt upon Jamaica ;.iibr this purpose 
Dc Grasse sailc-d from Martinique with thirty-two sliijis, intending 
to form a junction with the Spaniards at Hi.s])aniola ; but on? the 
12th of Aprit 1782, he was overtaken by Admiral Podney wi|h a 
Bc^mewhat su]')erior Pmglish fleet, and a general and desperate action 
followed, «r'n which the British admiral practised for the first time 
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the Jaring mancEuvre of breaking thioiigh the enemy’s line, and in 
the end gamed a decisive victory, capturing seven shij)s-of-the-line 
and two frigates. The ‘ Ville de Paris,’ the French admiral’s flag- 
ship, a magnificent vessel of one hundred and twenty guns, was 
coiiii»oUed to strike her colours alter a most gallant deicnee, and 
De Grasse himself became a prisoner. The rest of his ships bore 
away for St. Domingo in a very disabled condition. Tliis-^reat 
disaster put an end to the enterprise against Jamaicji, and dealt a 
fatal blow to the ^uaiitime iX)wer of Friyiice and S^iain in the West 
Indies. ^ 

An e\i)t‘dilion against Minorca,, under the Duke de Chillon, met 
with bettor success. The ojanbined French and Sfianisli fleets 
disembarked fourteen thcaif^^^d men iipon tbo island ; and the bravo 
Kriglisli garuaon under General Murray, after sustaining a siege of 
five months, capitulated in Februaiy, 1782. After tliis exjiloit the 
allied commanders made extraordinary exertions to aoeomplish the 
reduction of Gihraltar, the siege of which had already lasted, in a 
desultoiy luaiiiier, for U])wards ol three years. 1'hc gallant defence 
of tins loi tress by CTOiieral Id hot was one of tlie most celebrated and 
glorious acliievemeuts of tlie war. fleet of forly-eiglit sail block- 
aded the bay, while an army of forty thousand men was massed 
upon the sluire ; two princes of the blond-royal of Fiance tbo Count 
d’AUctjS and the Duke of Bourbon, were present in tlio besieging 
lines. 'J'ho expedient of imm(‘nse floating batteries, invented by a 
French engineer, the CheNalua* d’Arfon, was tri(‘d with saugnino 
hopes of success ; but it v^as found alter a lime tliat Ibey were not 
jiroof against the,*Jvreiriendous cannonade of red-hot balls Iroin the 
Englisli batlejj;**'; tlieir iiowder-magazines cx]tlodc‘(l, and tlio whole 
flotilla wa!:<*iestroyed. Lord Uowe, desjjatehed with a large fleet to 
the relief ol tlu‘ besieged, contrived, with admirable courage and 
dexteiity, to u-acli iJie harbour of Gibraltar during the temporary 
absence of tlif^ blockading force; amjilo snj)plies were furnished to 
the garrison, and the assailants truillessly continued the siege till 
the close of the war, without the sliglitest ])i-ospect of a snecossful 
result. Such w^is the final lailun^ of tJic vigorous and repeatetl 
efforts of tlie Spanish crown to recover Gibraltar by force of arms ; 
m-!gotiatiou<^^as aftci'wards resorted to, with much (eagerness and 
fjertinacity, for tlie siuno purjxise, but was ultimately uusncjcessful, 
and Gibraltar was left in the permanent jtossession of Great Brijain. . 

§ 4. One of tlgi most distinguished of the French commanders in 
this war was the BaLlli de ISufi’rcn, wdio was sent to the Fast Indii^ 
witli*a jx^werful fleet in 1781, to co-opemte witli the famous llyder 
Ali, Sultan of JVlysore, against tlie British dominion in j-he Carnatie. 
On Ills way out ho fought a sharp action with Commodore Johnsiono 
off the Cape do Verd Islands; and, having reached the^ coast of 
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Ck>romande!y he engaged in several spirited encounters with the 
squadron of Sir E. Hughes, in which the advantage was on ^ the 
whole on the side of the French. Suffren recovered the Dutch post 
of Trincomaleo, wliich the English admiral had captured a short 
time before, llyder Ali died towards the close of 1782, but his 
son Tipj;oo Saib prosecuted the war with the hhiglish with equal 
resoh’tioii, and was supported with great skiil and energy by Suffren, 
After another luird-fought action with Admiral Hughes off Cud* 
dalore, Suffren relieved tire garrison of that place, and hostilities 
were soon afterwards terminated by the ari^val from Europe of the 
tidings of a general peace. 

Tlie inmistry of Lord North, having resigned in March, 1782, 
was succeeded by that of Lord liockinghain, w^iich immediately 
entered into communication with tile Count do Vergennes, French 
mxmster of foi'eign affairs, with a view to put an end to tlie w'ar. 
Jjouis XVI. and Ins cabinet were now anxious for ]>ence, for the war 
had already cost the uoiiritry one thousand four liundred millions of 
francs, and tlie treasury was exhausted. Considerable difficnlties, 
however, intervened ; and it was not till tlie States of Americ?t had 
signed a separate treaty with/Jreat Bi-itain, without the knowledge 
of their allies, that the tlireo Euro|xjan powers at length eifected an 
accommodation. The preliminaries were signed at Vcrsailles’on the 
20th of January, 1783, and the definitive treaty on the 3rd of Setv- 
teinbcr following. France obtained on tins occasion honourable and 
advantageous terms, which effaced in great measure the humiliation 
of 1703, All the stipulations of former 'treaties with respect to the 
fortifications and harbour of Diuikirk wcie now^ (Cancelled. France 
recovered all her i»ossessioiis in the East Judies, witlVs?. considerable 
addition of territory round Pondicherry and Carical. 'Tobago was 
coded to her m the West Indies, Senegal and (^roree in Africa' Tlic 
West India islands which slie had cajitured wwe K'slonxl to Eng- 
land, Ariangciineiiis were likewi.^e made feVr a commercial treaty 
u])oii the principle of moderate ad valorem duties, between the two 
countries. 

§ 5. Great cliangcs had taken place in the French administration 
since the commencement of the war. Neckcr iiorsiiadcd the king to 
sanction, imly in 1781, the publication of his Iambus ‘ Compto 
rendu,' whicli, fur the fust time, prolesscd to place Ixilbre the eyes of 
the nation a comijlete iWicount of the receipts and expenditure of tlie 
state. According to this official report, which \Ntis marked by a 
Bomewliat ostentatious ]X)rsomil vanity, the deficit in the finances 
had already dusapjioared, and the [niblic revenue exceeded the 
expenditure hy ten millioiiS of francs. Tiie groimds'of this result, 
however, wcni not very clearly demonstrated, and were proLiably to 
some ext^*nt faJkicious \ indeed tlie wisdom of the whole proceeding 
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seems extremely questionable. The implied appeal to the sense and 
judgment of the nation rendered it popular among the middle 
classes, and the gniat capitalists readily furnished two new loans 
upon the strength of its representations ; but, on the other hand, it 
awakened the jealousy of the Count de Maurepas — it offended 
the privileged orders, as being an exposure of the glaring abuse ot 
their exemption from taxation — ^and after a time the king hinisell 
took umbrage at it, having been persuaded by the queen and the 
courtiei-s that such a publication tended to degrade the supremo 
authority of the crown in the eyes of the subject. Another scheme 
of Necker’s — ^a plan of administrative reform by tlie crtjation of 
provincial rei)resentative assemblies — roused against him the hitter 
hostility of the parliameeit of Paris, which body, since its restora- 
tion, had evinced an unreason’&ble, obstructive, and factious spirit. 
Necker found himself surrounded by intrigues, embarrassments, and 
discontent ; he was even denied by Maurejm a seat in the council 
of state, on the ground of his being a Protestant ; and the*, result was 
that this patriotic statesman, in disgust, tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted by the king on the 25th of May, 1781. ^llie 
imbecile Maurepas died a few months afterwards ; and the Count de 
.Vergennos, without being named prime minister, succeeded to the 
chief place in the confidence of the king. Joly do Fleury now 
undertook the direction of ilie finances, in which he proved himself 
signally incapable ; d’<3rraesson, his successor, retained the office for 
only seven months ; and at length M. de Calonne, formerly intendant 
at LilJe, was preferred to the control of the finances, chiefly by the 
favour and rccomiiieiidation of Mario Antoinette, in October, 1783. 
C§.lonne posses’^id talents of a high order, and was celebrated for his 
wit, his elegant manners, and bis luxurious, extravagant habits of 
life; he was overwhelmed with debt, and his morals were noto- 
riously profligate. Such a man was ill calculated to direct the helm 
of state in these threatening times ; nevertheless Calonne obtained 
considerable influence over the king by his presumptuous self- 
confidence and inexhaustible fertility of resource, which made light 
of all difficulties x His administration was cliaracterized by reckless 
jirodigality ; the greedy courtiers were gratified without hesitation 
in all their ^vlnands ; all thought of economy wiis derided and cast 
to the winds ; every x^ossible expedient for raising money "was 
exhausted in succession, with a total disregard of the future. In the 
course of four yeo.rs Calonne borrowed no less than eight hundred 
millions of francs ; and his later loans were not registered by the 
parliament without angry remonstrances on the one side and 
menaces of despotic constraint on the other. Mcanwhile«thc distress 
of the people became more and more insupportable, and th*' con- 
viction rapidly gained ground that no real improvement ^ in their 
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oondition could be looked for except through great and radical 
changes in the entire system of government. 

The royal family and the court sank sensibly in the popular esti- 
mation during the wretched ministry of Calonne. Tlic enormous 
debts of the Count d’Artois— the childish follies and ruinous extra- 
vagance of the queen — the outrageous amount of the pensions and 
othef' gratifications lavished u|)on idle, worthless favourites — all 
furnished matter of profound scorn and resentment throughout tlie 
country. The celebrated tod mysterious affair of the “ collier *’ — 
a diamond necklace said to have boon puitjhased by the Cardinal 
de Jtohan for Marie Antoinette — belongs to this period, and tended, 
however unjustly, to render that unfortunate jirihcess an object of 


wide-s})read suspicion and obloquy. Affai'jS at la?it arrived at such 
a pitch that it was found imjHissitic to pay the interest of the 
various loans contracted by tJjo state, and the minister could no 
longer disguise the alarming truth either from himself or from 
the king. Housed to earnestness by the crisis, Calonne now pre- 
pared and submitted to Louis a plan of reform, comprirang various 
measures already proixised by bis predeccjssors — such as the equal 
distribution of taxes, the su 7 >prcssion of imjust i)rivileges, the dimi- 
nution of the tallies, the abolition of the corvde and tha.. gabellc. 
In order to procure the semblance of national sanction 'lor his 
scheme, Calonne determined to convoke the Assembly of Notables, 
of which several precediiuts had occurred under former reigns* 
Louis, after some Inisitation, consented to the step, and a list was 
drawn up of one hundj*ed and forty-four individuals, belonging 
almost exclusively to the i)rivileged classes, wh^>m the sovereign 
was to appoint on this imj)orta.nt occasion to represt%;:t.the nation. 
The me(3ting of the Notables took jdace at Versailles on tlie 22nd 
of February, 1787. Calonne addressed thorn in a brillisnt but 
8[)ccious and disingenuous 8|)eech, in which, after acknowledging 
that the actual deficit in the finances amounced to one hundred and 
twelve millions of francs, ho ascribed the blame to the mistakes of 
former statesmen, and es|)ecially inculpated Necker. Ho then pro- 
ceeded to unfold his pro^wsitions of reform, which mot with the 
I'ccoption that might have been exj^^ted from the comj)osition of 
the assembly ; for it wtis little less than absurd to sui^se tliat the 
privileged orders would willingly vote the abrogation of their own 
.privileges. Calonno’s demands were indignantly rejected ; his ene- 
mies, headed by De Brienne, Arebbishep of Toulouse, accused him of 
systematic fraud and malversation, and excited a general clamour 
against him ; his friends and supporters, including even the queen 
and the Coutot d’ Artois, disavowed and abandoned him ; and houis 
(bund it necessary in the end to demand his resignation, end even to 
banish him into Lorraine. 



AJ). 1783-1787. MINISTKT OF CARDINAL DE BBIENNE. Bll 

§ 6. The fallen minister was snooeeded in power by his rival* the 
turbulent intriguing Archbishop de Brienne, who owed his apix)int- 
ment entirely to the influence of Marie Antoinette. This prelate, 
who was soon created Archbishop of Sens and a Cardinal, presented 
to the Notables several of the measures, of his predecessor, which 
after much stormy discussion were ai)proved ; and the king then 
dissolved the sessions of this botly on the 25th of May, 1787# But 
De Brienne now found himself confronted by a much more intract- 
able and formi<lalAe assembly, namely, the parliament of Paris. Here 
it soon appeared that, a jjowerful opposition had been organised 
against the crown, under the leadorshiiJ of four eloiiuent and 
deteimined magistmtes, Dni)ort, Bobert do St. Vincent, Fretcau 
de St, Just, aucU d’Epr^nesnil. The spirit by which the parlia- 
ment w’as animated at this ‘Juncture seems at first sight wholly 
unaccountable ; for instead of stoutly defending jiopular rights and 
liberties, as of old, it now contested measures of salutary reJ'onu 
directed agaijist tlie privileged classes. But the simple truth is 
that these reforms were resisted solely because they were proposed by 
the court and the government. So long as they were combating the 
royal authority, the opposition leadera,felt sure of popular sympathy 
and support, whatever might be the nature and real merits of the 
8truggi!(‘. A few of the ministerial propositions, including that 
relating to the new provincial assemblies, were adopted ; but ujion 
the present a bion of two edicts for levying a tax upon landed property 
without distixiction of orders, and lor a duty upon stamps, a violent 
outburst of indignation eiA,ued, and the registration was peremptorily 
refused. Ulie partiiament even went so far as to declare its o^vn 
incompetence^ .fo en force the establishment of any new impost ; 
maintainirf§ that, according to the ancient constitution of France, 
that power belonged to tlie States-Genenil only. ^J’ho mention of the 
States- General ojierated like magic ; the cry was caught up with 
avidity by multitudes throughout the kingdom, and it was sjcedily 
recognised as the rallying word for all who desired to apply a 
searching and effectual remedy to the inveterate maladies of the 
State, Do Briemie, however, resolved on attempting to overawe 
the parliament by an extreme exercise of sovereign authority ; ha 
caused LonuP' to hold a bed of justice, in which the edicts were 
registered by force ; and as the parliament persisted in remonstrating, 
and declared the registration null and void, it was exiled by royal 
proclamation to ^JVoyes. Tliis stop was followed by serious popular 
riots both in Paris and the provinces. 

The mistakes and incompetence of De Brienne greatly hastened the 
marph of events towards the catastrophe which was aljcady inevit- 
able. He was soon forced to enter into a sort of compromise with 
the rebellious parliament^ which was recalled to Paris «pon the 



Witkn aie period of fire yean, m purZiameat agreed in SLfS 
grant certain subsidies for the present exjgenoiea of the pubJIo service, 
and to consent to renewed loans for the future. But mutual confix 
deuce was now at an end between the parties, and neither seems 
to fueled in sincerity. Tho minister required the sanction of 
Uio parlhijncni to a loan of four hundred and twenty millions of 
livresy to bo raised in five y^iars ; and in order to St'Cure compliance, 
Jjouis held what was called a "royal sittiu<^” an erixKlient which 
dilferod very slightly from the despotism of a bed of justice. I'his 
was a fatal mdiscretion ; the parliament was instaritly in arms, and, 
amid violent agitation, refused to consent J:o the ioaii. The king 
still insisted on im])licit obedience, art’ested and imprisoned two of 
Uie magistrates, and banished the Duke of (hleans, who bad made 
himself offensively prominent in tho discussion, to bis cli§<teau at 
Villers Cotterets. 


The court and the izarliament were now once more in oixiu 
collision, A long and high-sounding statement of grievances, pre- 
sen ttd to the king in January, 1788, wiis promptly met by the 
arnjst of two of the most obnoxious leaders of the opposition, 
d*E]ir^rnesnil and GoisLard, who wore placed in close confiiifuicnt, 
tlic first in the isle 8te. Marguerite, the latter at Pierre Kneiso. Tliis 
act of rigour was followed up by a still bolder coup d’etat, which 
entirely changed the cousiitution of the parliament, and transl’errcd 
llie duty of registering the royal edicts .to a “ coiir pleiiiere,’* or 
council comiiostd of iiobJes, prelates, and other perayuages of distinc- 
Uoii, nominated by tho king himself. This new instil jition however, 
by which tlie court probably boixjd to evade the necess^ y of con- 
voking tlu‘ States-General, was received with universal derision, and 
proved a lamentable failure. Even the hf'ads of tho clergy, and 
8('voral nobloinen of the higlicst rank and unquestioned loyalty, 
absolutely rciused to sit in the cour pleni^rc ; seditious disturbances 
broke out in tlie provinces, — in Brittany, Dauphin^, liearn ; — the 
jiarliament of Keanes, in particular, denounced ^ criminal ^ and 
infamous any one who should take part in carrying out tlie late decree. 
The Cardinal do Brienne had now completely exhai^P d all his 
resources, and was at a loss for fimda to defray tho most ordinary 
expenses of the govcniment. In this extremity he counselled Louis 
to make the grand concession which was now clamorously demanded 
by the jxipular voice from one end of the kingdom to tho other ; and 
accordingly an official announcement was s<ion published that the 
States-Gener^ were summoned to meet on tho 1st ,pf May 1789. 
This was tho last act of the Cardioars administration ; he resigned 
office on file 25th of August 1788, and forthwith quitt^ France (or 
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Italy, leaving the king and the government in pitiable state of 
ooxifusion, apprehension, and distress* 

§ 7. Louis took perhaps the wisest coutbo that was open to him at 
this perilous crisis : ho recalled Necker, and confided to him the 
chief direction of affairs. His choice was fully justified ; the return 
of this popular statesman was iiaih^l by a general outburst of 
applause ; the public funds rose instantaneously ; and the goveriffujcJit 
received voluntary offers of loans to an immense amount. Necker, 
although estimatiiig but too truly the difficulties and dangers ot his 
position, hastened to undo, so far as was possible, the gi'ievous 
mistakes of the two preceding cabinets ; he revoked the edicts 
estiblisliing the cour pl^ni^re, reinstated the ixirliament, lilxM-a<ed 
numbers of political prisoners, and exerted himself laudably to relieve 
the almost starving population the rural districts. But the main 
subject of his solicitude was the fipproachiug meeting of the States- 
General ; wdiich was indeed the topic wliicli absorbed tlie anxious 
atl^ntion of tlu5 whole nation. That ancient constitutional assembly 
had been sg long disused, that the greatest ignorance and confU'* 
Sion prevailed respecting it; even Necker himself deemed it advis- 
able, as a preliminary measure, to convoke the Notables a second 
.time, and obtain their judgment as to the composition of this great 
natioiuli council, whicli was alxiut to decide the destinies of France. 
The g?aud ijroblem t-o bo solved was this ; what should bo tlu* 
relative proportion and importance of the commons, or tiers etat, 
as compared with llie rep’e-sentatives of the two privileged classc's, 
the nobles and clergy. I ft ancient times, each ol“ tlie three orders 
had returned to tile States-Gciicral an equal number of deputies ; 
bqt it was demanded on the part of the people that their 
representatives should cf/mil those of the other two orders combined ; 
and fuj^ther, tliat, in voting, the assembly should form but one 
united body, instead of three st'jjarate cliambers as heretofore. 
Another point to bo settled was whether the poast'ssion of landed 
property should be a necessary qualification for the deputies of the 
commons. This latter question — one of extreme importance — was at 
once decided by the Notables in the negative ; and the i>rincii)lo oi the 
double representation of the tiers ^tat was in like manner rejected by 
a very Lirgtf^iiiajority. Necker was nevertheless induced, by a most 
deplorable and i*uinou8 misaiyprohcnsion, to overrule this determina- 
tion ; and a royal ordoiinance j^rescribed that the total number • 
of dejmtios should be at loast^ one thousand — that the princi]>les 
of election* should be tliose of population and amount of taxes 
contributed in each bailliagc — and that the representatives of the 
comngons shouli^bo equal to those of the other two order^onjointly. 
Of the third question — that of the mode of voting — no mention was 
made at all. 
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§ 8. The elections took place amid indescribable excitement 
thimighout the country, and were in some instances attended with 
serious tumults. JVleanwliile Paris was inundated with j^amphlets 
U2K>n the all-engwssing theme, do loss than two thousand having 
been published in the course of three months. I'he most celebrated 
was t})at of the Abbe »Sieyes, entitled ‘ What is the Tiers Etat ? ’ 
which was circulated into every corner of the kingdom, and created 
an extraordinary and profound impression. Its main principles 
were tlius enunciated : ** Y/hat is the Third Estate ? Everything. 
What has it b(jen hitherto in a political sense ? Nothing. What 
docs it ask to be ? Something.” 

Tbc winter which preceded the meeting of the States was one of 
unusual severity ; the harvest had ^artiahy failed, and provisious 
soon rose to an enom:ious price. This aggravated the suiferings of 
the impovcrislied ])opulatiou, and added greatly to the general 
discontent and agitation. Ncckcr genoi-ously sacrificed a large 
j»art of his ])rivato fortune in endeavouring to provide food for the 
famishing poor of Paris. 

It was under such gloomy auspices that the States-Geucral met 
at Veraaillca on the otli of tMay 1789. Q’his memorable day was 
virtually the last of tlie old Monarchy of France, and the first of the 
devolution. “ 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ON THE rUnT.TC KEVENTTE, TAX- 
ATION. AND FINANCIAL AD- 
MINISTIIATION. 

Thp revenncH of the eaily Erenoli 
uionarchH con.sisted chiefly of the feudal 
dues accruing to them as lords of the 
domiiinc roj-'iiT. Most of these have 
been already desciibed in the Notti on 
the Feudal System (seep. 135). Besides 
the ordinary seigneiiruil payments, the 
king was entitled, on his accession, to 
the r/yoie dejoyeux aet^nement^ for con- 
firming in their appointments all offl- 
reis depending dhectly on the crown. 
Fuithcr revenues were derived from 
the rfyale, paid by every bishop and 
abbot on succeeding to his piefermcnt ; 
from the droit dr franc Jirfy due from a 
roturter whenever he was raised to the 
possession of a fief ; from the sulo of 
charters and municipal privileges ; from 
tlic droit d'aubainr, by which the 
sovereign cl*fjmed the property of all 
foreigners dying on the soil ; from the 
dr dt desdte and droit do pourvoirie, or 
ie prise, which furnished tlic king and 


his hoiffsehold with everything neces- 
sary to their aoojnimodation during a 
royal progress. 5 jj later times one of 
the moat fruitful sou. "‘.ea of the royal 
revenue was the sale ot’Vpuhlic officos, 
vrnalitc des offices ^ — chiefly magisterial 
and judicial, — which was flist intro- 
duced by Louia XII. on undertaking 
his Italuiir wars, and was afterwards 
carried to an enormous extent under 
Francis I. and succeeding monarch s. 

The first appi oach to a regular system 
of taxation datcMs from the energetic 
reign of Philippe le Bel. This prince 
levied a taille^ or general property -tax, 
amounting at first to^d Stindredth part, 
and afterwards to a fiftieth, of the 
value of the property assessed. This 
measure provoked a violent resistance ; 
revolts broke out? at Paris, Kouen, and 
Orleans ; and Philip £»und himself 
unable to maintain the faille ap a per- 
manent burden. Ilis necessities com- 
pelled him to rerort to other fiscal 
expedients. He imposed a duty on 
articles of consumption \ greatly In- 
oreasccl the gc belle, or salt-tax ; and 
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obUuuo^l from tbe States-Oeneral of 
1314 a percentage of 6 deniors in a 
livre on the sale of all provisions. He 
also established customs-dutics {droit de 
hcbut-pa^aage) of 7 deniors p(5r livro 
on the import and export of merchan* 
disc. These imposts received the 
generic name of mnf totes (from the two 
corrupt Latin words mala tolta)^ and 
the officers who collected them were 
called mnltotiers* 

Charles V., after The suppression of 
the insurrection under ^nvccl, took 
further steps towards a regular fiscal 
revenue, and in 1869 renewed the 
taille under the name of fouage^ at the 
rate of four li vres J'or ever house in 
the towns, and thirty sous in the r^ral 
districts. {Fouage is derived from 
answering to the English hearth-tax^ 
But on hla deathbed Charles revoked 
the fouages. Various changes and 
fluctuations followed ; and the taille did 
not become nerpetual until granted to 
Chat lea VII. "by the celebrated edict of 
the SUtea of Orleans in 1139, for the 
maintenance of the standing army. 
From this date the financial syhiem was 
ttdminiijtercd with greater precision ; 
its principal resources may be classed 
under the two heads of taillea, or direct 
taxes, and aidesy or indirect taxes, 
other wise excise duties. 

I. The laillc was at the same time 
a tax on persons and on lantled pio- 
perty. It product-defender Charles Vll. 
1,800,000 hvres ; hat increasing w'lth 
gteat rapidity it was raised under 
P'rancis I. ^ upwards of nine millions 
of livros. It soon became odious, and 
excited •grave discontent and agitation, 
not only from its burdensome amount, 
but from the glaring inequality of its 
assessment- The privileged orders, the 
noblesse and the clergy, were altogether 
exemiit from the taille ; the former on 
account of their ancient pretensions to 
feudal sovereignty ; the latter because 
they voted ^iftipbes to the crown in 
their own e(!clcwastical assemblies. In 
consequence, the tallies pressed exclu- 
sively upon the humbler’ clasBCs ; and 
in course of time the grievance became 
so insupportable tflat every finqpcc 
minister of •modern times made it a 
primnjx object to diminish the taille. 
It was considerably reduced by Sully 
in lfi03, and afterwards by Richcllcu 
and Colbert ; the latter statesman, in 
a remarkable memorial presented to 


Louis XIY. in 1664, pointed out the 
ruinous oppressiveness of this unjust 
tax, and strongly urged the necessity 
of abolishinff the exemptions enjoyed 
by the richer classes. He succeeded in 
suppressing a great number of false 
titles of nobility, and subjeeting the 
usurjiers to taxation ; hut after his 
death (1683) the tailles an# other 
burdens were again enormously aug- 
mented ; and the misery thus occa- 
sionedT became CA’^ontually one of the 
main causes of the llevolution. 

The celebrated Vaubun proposed, in 
1693, to replace the taille and other 
direct taxes by an uniform contribution 
under the name of the dime royalcy to 
be payable by all classes alike. This 
project was unfavourably received by 
Louis XIV., and led to the disgrace of 
its authoi . A tax, however, of the 
same nature and amount — the dixii^me 
— w^us imposed upon the entire nation 
in 1710, towatds the clo&o of the great 
war of the Spanish Succession. The 
dixifme was to last till the expiration 
of lliroe months from the announcement 
of peace ; it was continued in fact for a 
much longer period. 

II. The aides, or excise duties, date 
from the tncmorable States-Gencral of 
1356. I’hey vrere oiiginally voted and 
assessed by the representatives of those 
who were to pay them ; hut the kings 
soon usuTpetl the riaht of imposing them 
by their own ;uithority. 'I'hey became 
permanent at the beginning of the 
15th century. The aides were of three 
kinds : — 1, Ordinary, consisting of the 
vinytiSme, or one sou per livrc on all 
liquors sold wholesale, and of the fourth 
— or, in later times, the eighth — pari 
of the retail price. 2, Exti'a ordinary, 
which were duties levied in tune of war 
or other special exigency; and 3, Octrois, 
or duties imposed on all provisions 
exposed for sale in low-iis, a certain 
proportion of which, usually one-half, 
was paid into the royal treasury. To 
these may he added other indirect 
taxes, such as those on gold and silver 
plated articles, on cards and dice, on^ 
wrought iron, on weights and measures, 
and on brokerage. The government 
monopolies of gunpowder-, saltpetre, 
salt, and tobacco, were also immensely 
lucrative sources of revenue. 

The customs, or doiMncs, were in 
ancient times of a very complicated and 
vexatious nature ; including^thc droit 
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<l« haut-pairngCt or export duties ; tlte 
rSve^ a duty paid by aliens for carrying 
on traffic in France ; and the traite 
foraine, or import duty. These cus- 
toms were eslabllshed, not only bet’ween 
France and foreign countries, but be- 
tt^'een diiferent inovinces of France. 
Artois, Picardy, Anjt)u, Poitou, Au- 
vergne, I.yonnoiH, and Languedoc pos- 
sessed oath its separate douane 'with a 
local tariff; and this multiplicity of 
duties operated as a very serioas hin- 
drance to coinincTce. Colbert induced 
twelvR provinces to unite in establishing 
fr(-edoin of commercial intercourse 
'Within their limits. These -were styled 
the cinq ffi'osnes fermes. The rest 
were classed in the two categories of 
pro'tincps rt'jmU'ni etrangPreSf and pro~ 
rmers traitves comme pai/s strangers. 
lie thus greatly diminished, though he 
could not cxtinguihh, the diversity of 
export and import duties. He also 
rcvis<‘d and simplified the tariff. 

The system of furmh\g the public re- 
lenuc obtained in France from an early 
peiiod. The indirect taxes, espccinlly, 
were leased by the crown upon terms 
ivhirh enabled the holders to realixe 
enormous profits by opprossivo exac- 
tions from the people. Hence aro^.c the 
general odium 'W’hich attached to theso 
farmers of the taxes, both in ancient 
and niorlern tinu’s. Their extortions 
became so scandalous, that both Sully 
and Colbeit woie roniprlled to cancel 
tlie greater pait of the leases, and to 
apportion them afresh upon more equi- 
lubic terms. Hut those reforms proved 
ineffectual, and ere long the abuses 
became more inveterate than evei. In 
17 20 the farmevh of the tuxes formed 
a T<,gular association, called the ^erme 
0 hit}ah‘i It included onginally forty 
fervHvra gi nvrai\x^ wlio imsscssed for a 
specified number of years the exclusive 
inunageraent of the gaheUcy the mono- 
poly of tobacco, the octrois of I’aris, and 
other excise duties. Tire number of the 
fermiers gnicraux was iiicrcnsed ulti- 
mately to sixty. They were supported 
by a cro-wd of inferior agents, culled 
' croupici'Sf who, 'without being named in 
the leaser, advanced large sums of 
money upon their credit, and shared 
amply in their profits. The enormous 
wealth and predominant influence ac- 
quired by thcilt fet-miers genSroNX grew 
into a serious public evil in the latter 
days of old monarohy. Ministers 


of state, noblemen, courtiers, and tbno- 
tionaries of all olasses were salaried 
and pensioned by the fermiers, and 
were thus directly interested in keeping 
up the ruinous system. Nocker made 
a vigorous attempt to remedy the evil, 
by withdrawing some of the taxes from 
the fermiers, and placing them under 
the direct control of the crown ; but 
the project succeeded only partially, 
and the old arrangreincnt remained sub- 
stantially in force until it was s'W'cpt 
a'way by the revolutionary constitution 
of 1791. 

Financial .TuuisnicTroN and Adthi- 
NtsTRATioN. — The administration of the 
flnanees '«^as originpUy in the hands of 
th^ civil and military officers of the 
crown, — the hailliSy senSchauXy prHdUy 
and xicomtes. Philip IV. took the first 
step towards separating these fhnetions, 
by instituting the Chambre des Ornnptes 
for the supreme control of all matters 
relating to the finances. This court 
became sedentary at Paris by an edict 
of I’liilip V. in 1319. It consisted of 
two prtwIentSy ten maifrcs dc« comptesy 
mid other officers called correcteurSy 
efrresy ami nudttenrs. A lurthe^ change 
took place by the creation of Ijic Cour 
dcs AideSy wdiicli was first fully organ- 
ized in the reign of Charles VII. This 
tribunal tried and decided, cn dernier 
ressorty all legal actions niid causes 
connocti'tl with matters of taxation and 
finance ; the chamjire des compter being 
thenceforth restricted to the collection 
and management of revenue. Jn 
process of time auxiliarj^l/mwf>rc.? des 
compics and cours des aides were esta- 
blished in the provinces — at Dijon, 
Grenoble, Nantes, Rouen, Hlois, Mont- 
]>olIier, &c.', but they were all subject 
to the supieme jurisdiction of the courts 
at I’aiis- In the time of Louis XIV. 
the chambre des comptes comprehended 
no less than 220 Radges and officers of 
various ranks. At the moment of its 
suppression in 1790 it^^bered in all 
239 members. 

The earliest ministers of finance were 
designated stirintendatHs des fina?ices ; 
the unfortunate Enguerrand de Mari- 
gny was the firrf£ appointed to this 
office by Philip the Fair.* Afterwards 
they were called tresoriers de Jpyancey 
and sometimes, as in the case of the 
Ikmous Jacques Cmw, had the tPle of 
argentier du roi. 

In 1528 Francis I. instituted a cen- 
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tral ti'easury, under the name of the first of these was the immortal Jean 


ipaigm^ into which were paid all 
receipts on account of the public taxes, 
the excise, and the domaine royal. At 
the head of this was placed the trhomr 
de Vepargmf assisted by two contrSleurs 
gMraus, It was their duty to make 
all payments out of the funds of the 
Stale, upon the authority of orders 
signed by the surmteitdant des 
finances; these voitthcra were to be 
produced when they passed their ac- 
counts before the ehamhre*dcs comptes, 
A few years later France was divided 
for fiscal purposes into seventeen dis- 
tricts, called ghicrahth; these were 
afterwards added totLnd subdit-ided ; in 
the 18th century there were tweJty 
ghifraliti'S de.s pays d'Hection^ six ghic* 
raliUs des pays d^HatSf and seven 
intendances. To each of these cir- 
cumscriptions hclonped a Bureau des 
Mnatwesy composed of two trhorters, two 
recevettrs-gCnfraiiTj a garde du irhovy 
and other ofllccrs. Those bureaux 
were created by Henry TIT. in 1577. 
They were charged with the distribu- 
tion of the taxes within their several 
limits, ^'ith the superintendence of 
eubordfmitc agents, and with the gene- 
ral jurisdiction in matters affecting 
taxation, subject to appeals to the par- 
liaments. All these oftlces wore venal, 
and W'eve for that reason muKiiphed by 
the crown from timyo time on various 
pretexts. 

.This complicated and cumbrous ma- 
chinery exiil'd without matei itil alter- 
ation dowm to the Kcvoliition of 1789. 
In l(if># the office of stmniendant des 
finances was suppressed, and replaced 
by that of cmirolm •general, Tho 


Baptiste Colbert. 

The chamhre des comptes, cMir des 
aides, and bureaux des finatms, wete 
all abolished in 1790. A bureau de 
comptabilit6 was named to undertaka 
their functions provisionally, and an 
entirely new financial administration 
w'as introduced under the Cottsulale, 
framed chiefly by the talented minister 
(juudni, afterwards Duke of Gaeta. 
Under this system the supreme control of 
tho public treasury was intrusted to the 
nnmstre des finances. In the chefilieu 
of each department was established a 
recevcur^gfneral for the revenue of the 
whole department ; each airotidisscmcnl 
or souB-prcfecturc had its n ceveur-partU 
cuHer; and each canton^ or group of 
three or more communes, its percepteur, 
to whom all the direct taxes were pay- 
able. 

Tho contributions indircefes, or ex- 
cise, together with the customs, tho 
administration des domaines, the e/ire. 
gist^rment, and other hninchcs of the 
lovcnuc, formed several distinct juris- 
dictions. All cases of complaint against 
the fiscal government were to be heard 
in the first instance bclorc the conseils 
de prefecture^ from which an appeal 
lay to the final judgment of tho Council 
of State. 

The cour des comptes was restored by 
a decree of the first Napoleon in 1807, 
as a BUjjremo trihuiuil for the revision 
and auditing nf ihe public accounts. 

The financial organization of the first 
Jimpire has remained in force, with 
blight modifications, down to the pro- 
Bcmt time. 
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TiE.VOLUTIONATiY FJiANCE. 

riiOM THE MEETING OF ^'IIE STATES-GENKUAL TO THE ACCESSION 
(M NAPOLEON 111. A.D. i780-185^. 

CHAPTER XXV]. 

FROM THE MEETING OF THE STATES-(JENERAL TO THE HEATH OF 
Louft XVI. A.H. 1789-J7D3. 

§ 1. Proceeclinp^s of the Stjifes-Ceneral ; The National Arremhta" ; thi' 
orflh of tlic Jen de I‘.'iunie ; the lioy.'il Sitting; fusion of the three ordoi's. 
§ 2. Troops drawn roiiml Pans; iiisurrt^ction ; Cainille Desmoulins; fall 
of the Bast^e ; Louis at the Hotel dc Villc; murder of Foulon. § 3. Vote 
of the fth of August ; debates on the Veto; hfuiqiiet at Versailles ; the mob 
of Paris mareh to ACcrsailles and attiick the diatcan ; the king and royal 
fiimily brought baek to I’aris, § 4. Mea*suies of the National As'-crnbly^ 
confiM'Ation of tSiurch jiroperty^; th<‘ assignats, § b. Immigration of the nobi- 
lity ; fTfle of the Federation ; ictiieincut of Neckcr, § 6, IntHgues of the 
fxturt with Mirabcau ; death of Mirabcau ; the tliglil to Varenues ; aflair of 
tjie Champ d%Mars. § 7. The Legislativi-: Assembly ; |,^att; of jiarties; 
the Feuillants ; the Giroudins, § 8. Decrees against the emigrants and 
the nonjurJng priests ; Potion mayor of Pans ; declaration of Hj^lnitz ; the 
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Gironditit rainistiy; France dedal es war against Austria. § 9. Pc!»itioD 
and sti*ength of llie F vouch ai'inies ; reverses in the Netherlands ; dismissal 
of the Girondist ministers; Lafayette’s letter to the Assembly; insun’ec- 
tion of the 20th of June. § 10. The country proclaimed to be in dimger ; 
march of the Federates to Paris ; proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick ; 
popular indignation at Paris; preparations for insurrection. § 11. The 
loth of August ; captuie of thc Tuilerics ; massacre of the Swiss guard ; 
dcjfotkition of Louis. § 12. The royal family committed to the Temple; 
the Prussians invade France and take Longwy and Verdun ; defection oi 
Lafayette. § 13. Consteriicvtion at Pai*is ; massacres iii* September. § 14. 
Successful operations of Dumouricz ; battle Valmy ; retreat of tlie 
Piiissians to the Khine; battle of Jemmappes ; conquest of Belgium, 
§ 15. Tiiii National Convention ; the Girondists, the Montngne, the 
Plame ; debates on the trial of the king. § 10. The king brought to trial 
before the Convention ; his defence by Pes^ze. § 1 7. Violent scenes in the 
Convention ; Louis sentenced to death ; his execution. 

§ 1. Tiir Statcs-Gcncral met on the 5th of May, 1780, in the hall 
of the “ Menus Plaisira ” at Versailles, winch had been prepared for 
the occasion. The king, after the imposing pageant of a inagnificent 
procession from the church of Notre Dame to the hall of meeting, 
opened the session in a spe&h full of generous, benevolent, and 
conciliating sentiments, which was favourably received. JjTecker 
followed, and made a financial statement which, although perspi- 
cuous and well-arranged, wearied the audience by the length of its 
details; lus tone with regard to |a’ojected reforms was also con- 
sidered vague and luisnkisractory. The fy-st business to be traiis- 
ocUd by the Chambers was to verify their writs of return. The 
assembly consisted of eleven hundred iind forty-hve members ; of 
whom two hundred and ninety-one belonged to the Qjprgy, two 
hundred and seveidy to the Nobility, and five huudred and eighty- 
four to the Tiers Elat. Ilius the plebeian deputie^s more thifli out- 
numbered the united force of the uobles and clergy ; and when we 
add to this that two-thiids of tUe clerical representatives were parish 
'priests, who from habit and association would naturally sympathize 
with and support the tiers it is plain that the prcdomiil'ance 
of tlie iMioplo was, from the first, decisive and irresistible. The 
commons, who on account of their numbers occupied great hall 
of assembly, invited the attendance of the nobles and clergy, in 
order to perform this duty in oonjimction ; — ap proceeding designed 
to settle, by bunt irnjilication, the all-important question of the 
mode of votwg — that it should take place, not by separate orders, 
but together and numerically. The uobles declined this proposal, 
verified their powers in their own chamber, and dGclar(3d them- 
selves constiCated. The clergy made a similar docisioiS, but proposed 
a coufcrcnoc to adjust the difficulty • tills accordingly took place, but 
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wiftiout effect beyond that of increasing the disunion and irritation 
between the orders. The tiers etat, conscious of its overwhelming 
strength, persisted in its system of passive obstruction ; the deputies 
refused to enter on any business, and announced that, in the absence 
of the other two orders, they reraained unconstituted for the pur- 
poses of legislation. Several weeks were thus passed in inaction ; 
a conciliatory attempt on the part of the court pi'oved fgiitless ; 
and at length, on tlie 10th of June, after bold and inflammatory 
speeches from t^e famous Count Mirabeau and the Abb^ Sieyes, 
the commons proceeded to the verification of ])Owers for the whole 
body of representatives, whether present or absent. They were now 
joined by a few members of the clergy, but the nobles resolutely 
continued to st^nd aloc^. On the 1711i, again at the instigation of 
Sidyes, the commons, rejecting the title of Statcs-Gencral, assumed 
that of the National Assembi.y, and ijroclaimed that, Ixjing now 
recognised as the sole legitimate rcjiresentativcs of the French jieople, 
they would at once address themselves to the great and urgent ques- 
tions of the* state of the nation, and imi)erative measures of reform. 
The clcrgj^, on the next day hut one, determined, though hy a small 
majority, to unite itself with this self-constituted logislaturOi 

The king, the royal family, the court, even Neckcr himself, were 
dismayed hy this energetic and audacious conduct. The great 
nobles besought Louis to repress with a vigorous baud this first 
attempt on the part of the commons to possess tlu^mselves of 8ux>reme 
power. It was resolved, by the advice of Neckor, to hold a Iloyal 
Sitting in the Asseinhly,,iii which, with every ap[_)earancc of gracious 
coucessiou, the fanning aggression of the tiers ^lat should bo firmly 
met and arrested ; and the meetings of the deputies were susjicndcd 
by procliuiatiun for three days, under the pretext of making the 
necessary x^rcjiaiations in the hall. The president, Ilailiy, accom- 
paiiiefl by several members, presented himself notwithstanding at the 
doors, where be fouiuj a guard of soldiers jiosted, and was refused 
entrance. Bailly, indignant at this invasion of the rights of the 
Assembly, protested strongly against tlie violence ; the deputies hur- 
riedly gathered lyund liim, and it was resolved to adjourn to a neigh- 
bouring tennis-court (Jeu dc;pau7ne)j where, with every demonstration 
of patriq^in ^kvdour and enthusiasm, the members took a solemn oath 
“ tliat they would continue to meet for the despatch of business wher- 
ever circumstances nJight require, until the constitution of the king- 
dom had been ^stablislied upon sound and solid fomidations.” A 
further attempt was made hy' the court to j^revent the meeting of the 
Assembly on the 22nd ; it took place, nevertheless, in the church of 
Saint Louis, and here one hundred and forty-nine de]Aities of the 
clergy, heade<^ by the Archbishop of Vienne, associaAd themselves 
with the tiers ^tat. The Royal Sitting was held on the 23rd of June 
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according to appointment. The king severely condemned the fro* 
cecdings of the commons, aiid afterwards propoimdod a series ot 
extensive changes and concessions, which, had they been ofifered at 
the proj)er time, and with an air of unconstrained good will, would 
most probably have been accepted with universal gratitude and joy. 
But it was th<3 late of Louis, like that of our own unfortunate 
Charles^, to yield in an ungnicious manner, and at a moment when 
yielding could no longer j)rofit him. His language and demoanoui’ 
oji iliis occiusion commenced that ru))ture betwc'eii liitiiself, the States- 
(ieucral, and the nation, which ended in Jiis, ruin. He concludeil 
his s])e(.jch by ordering tlie de]mties to adjourn immediately, and to 
reassemble the next day in tlie separate chaml)ers assigned to them, 
l‘ur the despatch of business. An expret^sion wq/> added, which 
rescinbU'd a threat to dissolve the Assembly, in case of a refusal to 
comjdy with his coinmaruls. Then followed one of the most remark- 
able scenes of tlie llevolution. When the king withdrew, thc^ nobles 
and the greater ])art of the clergy also quitted the hall ; the tiers 
etat retained tlieir seats. After a time the Marquess of Br6ze, grand 
master of tiie ccrciuonies, roap]'*Garod, and said, “ Gentlemen, you 
have heard the orders of the J^ing,” “ Yes,^’ replied the president ; 

“ a.nd 1 am now about to take the orders of the Assembly.’* Mira- 
bcaii then rose, and said, “ Yes, sir, we have heard the J^ing’s 
intentions; and you, who have no seat or voice in this Assembly, 
are no fit organ of coniinunicatioii to remind us ol his sx)ecch. Return 
and tell your master that- we are here by the ])Ower of the j^eojile, 
and that nothing sLoj-t of the bayonet shi^dl drive iis hence.’* The 
marquess retired ; and the Assembly, having bc^'U! reminded by 
Sieyes that “ they were to-day neither more nor less than they had 
been yesterday,” pvooeeded to vote the iJersoiial inviolability of its 
members, and to denounce the penalty of death against any one who 
siunild attack their liberty. ^ 

The kitig had now the weakness to make it. a j^orsonal and urgent 
request to the rest of the cjopiltie^s of the nobility and clergy, that 
tiny would join the sittings of the tiers etat. With great reluct- 
anee tiny complied ; and the fusion of tlie three o,vders took jTlacc 
accordingly on the 27tli of June. By this fatal measure J^ouis 
sarictiont'd all the nucoii.stitutional assumptions of the lo»tjr chamber, 
and signed m effect his own death-warrant, 

§ 2, Another s(ep soon followed in the sariic disastrous course. 
tllQ queen and her intimate advisers determined r,-ouis to attemjit 
maintaining his authority by force; and for this inuqiose ap army of 
forty thousand men was concentrated from various quarters upon 
Paris and itj vicinity, and jilaced under the orders of Marshal 
Broglie. Among these troojis were several regiments of Swiss and 
Germans., At the same moment Keeker, whom the court party 
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distnistod and feared, was dismissed from office, and oommandod to 
leave France forthwith. He obeyed, and retired to Brussels. 

Ko sooner was this j)ublicly known, than a violent insurrection 
burst forth in the capital. A young man named Camille Desmoulins 
harangued the populace with burning eloquence in the Palais Koyal ; 
the cry “ To arms !” resounded on all sides ; the multitude rushed 
tumultuously towards the Hdtel dc Ville ; and a charge mad# by the 
Prince of Ijaml>eac at the head of a Gennan regiment, by which 
several persons were killed and w^oundcRi, inflamed their indignation 
to the utmost pitch of fury. An assembly of electors, sitting at the 
Hdtel dc Ville, governed the movements of the insurgents; th('y 
ordered tlie immediate enrohnent of a national burglior guard, and 
took vigorous measureep for providing these enthusiastic volunteers 
with arms ; fifty thousand jakes were maniifiicturod in two days, 
and an immense quantity of muskets, swoi’ds, and cannon were 


seized at the Hotel des Invalides. The royal troops, meanwljile, 
remained inactive in their eucami>mont in the Champs Elys^cs ; 
Iheir officers, it is 8uj)])Osed, lia\ing good reason to believe they 
would not act agaiifet the people. Thus the moh found themselves 


ill fact mastei’s of Pans ; and on tho#14th of J uly a desperate attack 
was made on the Pfistillo. The governor, Dc Launay, defended 
himf^lf nobly with his scanty garrison of two hundred Swiss ; but 
an cult ranee was at length forced with cannon, and after a bloody 
conflict of five hours this detested strongliold of desjiotism war 
stormed and eaiitured. De Launay and three of his officers wert 


barbarously murdered ; *and the pri^vot des marcliands Flcsselles^ 
w'hom the savage victors accused of treachery to the pojiular cause*, 
^iiared the same fate. 


From^be first moment of the outbreak at Paris, Versailles haci 


beeiijia scene of extreme agitation and terror. Tlic Assembly sent a 
depiitiition to the king, to request liim to dismiss the troops; this 
IjOuis declined, but oflei'cd, if the members felt alarmed, to transfer 


their sittings to Soissons, and to procctid himself to Compiegne. 
When the Duke de lAancourt came to announce to him tlie fall of 


the Bastille, tlaf king exclaimed “ This is a revolt ! ” “ Sire,” replied 
the duke, “ it is a Revolution ^ The next morning Louis W'cnt to 
the hall^uf Ihe Assembly, on foot and without guards, and in a few 
simple and touching woixis assured the reiircseutatives Unit they had 
nothing to ftrar, promised to dismiss the foreign troojis and to recfdl 
Nccker, and expressed the utmost confidence in the loyalty of Ins 
hearers." He was received with transiiorts of a]>plause, and recon- 
d Lifted by a dejnitatioii of the mcmlxirs to the palace. On the 


f'oUowing daj* Louis, in compliance with the advice Lafayette and 
of the famous astronomer Bailly, who had just been nominated 
Mayor of Paris, proceeded from Versailles to the capital, •scorted by 
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an irnmeiiso multitude of the lowest rabble, hastily armed with ptkes, 
hatchets, aud muskets, and dragging with them some picjces of 
artillery. Tlie cortege reached the Hotel de Ville in safety, although 
an OLithrt'ak of violence had been fully exi)ectcd. Bailly welcomed 
^.he king with much specious profession of loyalty, and placed in his 
han<ls the keys of the city, observing that they were the same keys 



The laiitem at tUc comei ol the Place do Greve. 


that had been presented lo TIenry TY. “ Then^^ continued the orator, 
“it was the king who had reconquered las ])eopUi; now it is the 
]>5o])le who have made a conquest of their king.” Having assumed 
the tricoloured cockade, and confirmed the appointment of Lafayette 
as commandant of the newly-ionned city militia, henceibrtli cabled 
the National Guard, Louis then wiilidrew, and returned to Versailles 
under the jirotection of bis body-guard. 

The fury of the ix^ojilo, howev<u-, demanded victims. Thcb rage 
was directed against Foulon, who had succeeded Neckor as one of 
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the** new ministry. He attempted to escape, but was sei5;ed on his 
way to Fontainebleau, and dragged back to Faria, to the H6tcl de 
Villc, on the 22nd of July. Lafayette attempted to save him by 
proposing to conduct him to the prison of the Abb aye ; but tlie mob, 
impatient for their prey, hung liim by the lantern at the corner 
of the street. His son-in-law Bcrthier was seized later in the day, 
and was hanged in the same way. This was the beginningof mob- 
law, and of the fatal cry of a la lanterne^ which was so frequently 
heard in the streets of Paris. 

§ 3. The spirit of« lawlessness and insurrection now spread 
rapidly into the provinces. TTio peasants in various districts, 
esj^cially in Dauphin^, Provence, and Burgundj^ rose against 
the landed i)Top?ietors, '^ind fearful scenes of plunder, devastation, 
and bloodshed ensued, National Assembly, u})Oii receiving the 

news of these excesses, entered upon an animiited discussion of the 
measures to be taken fur the restoration of order ; and two noblemen, 
tlie Viscount* of Noaillos and the Duke of Aigiiillon, pro]:ostd as a 
remedy that all feudal rights and exclusive privileges sliould be 
redeemed at a valuation, and that all stdgneurifd corvees, and other 
antiquated claims of personal service,«»8liou]d be absolutely abolished. 
The impulse thus liastily given was followed up witli wild and 
reckl<;^s enthusiasm ; the members eagerly vied with each other in 
devising acts of self-sacrifice for the public benefit; and on the 
memorable niglit of the 4th of August a general immolation was 
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voted of the anci(‘iit feudal constitution which had reigned for 
so many centuries iji France. The decree passed hy the Assembly 
on this occasion was an act of revolution more profound and sweeping 
than even the destruction of the Bastille. Jt entirely changed the 
face of society ; and like so many of those sudden schemes of reform 
which spring uji in liiiios of popiihir agitation, it endtd in extremes 
which • were by no means contemplated when it w^as first proposed. 
Tlui ecclesiastical tithes, which in the first instance had been de- 
clarid redeemable, were abohslied, a few da3’^s later, without comiieii- 
satioii; the Assembly simply undertaking m^vague teims tc)])rovide 
a maintenance lor the clergy. Against tJiis act of spoliation the 
Abbe Sieyes protested in a vehement and well-reasoned sjieech, and 
the debate was protracted to some J^engtlf; but the measure was 
eventually cJirried by an immeuso majorit3\ ** You have unloosed 
the bull, M. TAbbe,” observed Mirabeau to Sieyes; “ and 3^011 must 
not be surprised if he makes use of his horns.” I'he king was 
com})elled, howev er rt‘l net aritl}^ to accept the whole of these alarm- 
ing decrees; ujton winch he was saluted by the Assembly as the 
Kestorer of French Liberty.” A Te Deum w^as chanted in cele- 
bration oi’ the event. ' 



On » unA'\ o, Mf-sdames; c’kst donc a vmBE tour. 

^ Patriotic Gills. 7Lb September, 1789 fFiom an oiigiaviiig ot the time.) 

The example of the Assembly inspired in the other -citizens a 
desire of making sacrifices for the lH‘nofit of the state. On* the 
7 th of Sej^tembor a dejuitation from the wives of the artists nre- 
scutod to the Assembly a casket full of jctvels; and for many months 
similar ])atriotic gifts w'ero made to the Assembly towards the pay- 
ment of the national debt and the supiKirt of the poor. 
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^’he Assembly next occupied itself in drawing up a “ Declaration 
of the nights of Man,” in imitation of a similar document published 
by the patriots of North America ; after wliich followed lengthened 
deliberations upon the form of the new constitution, and especially 
upon the questions Whether the legislature should consist of two 
chambers or of one, and whether the Koyal Veto upon laws proposed 
by the Assembly should be absolute or only suspensive, ^ It was 
decided by large majorities tliat the power of legislation should 
reside in a single chainber, and that tljc veto of tlie crown should be 
sus 2 )cnsivo during the.teim of two sessions. This restrictive clause, 
which left to the crown little more than a nominal jn’crogative, was 
carried in oi)x^osition to Mirabeau, who argued with extraordinary 
eloquence in fa-our of the ahsoluie veto. Mounior, Lally Tollcndal, 
Clermont de la ^"ounerro., MWoiiet, and other wise and modcnite 
members, also voted in the minority. 

Meanwhile the court jiarty, alarmed by rumours of a fresh insur- 
rectionary .outbreak at Paris, laboured to liersuado the king to 
withdraw to Metz, the head-quarters of a considerable force under 
the Marcjuess of LJuiiilld. Failing in this, they induced him to recall 
to Versailles one of the regiments of fhe lino, called that of Flanders. 
On the 3rd of October the ofEicers of this regiment were entertained 
at a ‘grand banquet by their comrades of the body-guard, in the 
theatre of the palace. Great enthusiasm was manifested; loyal 
toasts were given, loyal airs iilayed by the band ; tlic boxes were 
crowded by the noblemen and ladies of the court; the King and 
Quenn, witli the infant **Dauijhin, made their aiijicarance among the 
guests, and th>ir presence raised the prevailing excitement to the 
J'lghcst ])iteh; the wdiitn cockade of the Bourbons was distributed 
with ra/9turous applause, and it is said that the national tricolour 
trodden under foot. 

When the new^s of this indiscreet iirocecding reached Paris, it was 
instantly denounced by the ]>oi>ular leaders as an attemiit on the 2 >ai t 
of the court to crcjate a counter-revolution ; and as the lower classtjs 
we,re suffering at this moment from a scarcity of provisions, the 
]'ros})Cict of famine, added to other provocations, made it easy to 
excite them to fresh acts of lawless commotion and violence. The 
outhrc^cik: which followed is generally attributed to the agency of the 
turbulent and worthless Duke of Orleans, whoso feelings towards 
his relative, Louis XVI., were those of jealous and bitter hatred, 
ard who prolx.bly aimed at obtaining, by means of bis dei^osition, 
the first; Ijlace in the government. I'he mob of Paris was instigated 
to" march to Versailles. Headed by a band of half-frantic women, 
they set ouh on the morning of the 5th of October, under the 
leadership of one Maillard, a notorious ruffian who had. distinguished 
himself at the capture of the Bastille. On their arr^^al in the 
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afternoon, they nislicd to the hall of the Assembly, and Halliard, 
attended by a crowd of women, proceeded to harangue the dismayed 
legislators, cx}) 08 iiig to them the miseries of the famished people, 
and demanding instant redress. Mounicr, the president, was directed 
to go at once to the ])alace, whither several of the female rioters insisted 
on accompanying him. The king received them with his wonted 
affability, and such was the impression made on his strange visitors 
by the kindness of his language and demeanour, that their fury was 
for the moment com]jletcly overcome, and they retired from the 
j^rcsence with acclamations of Vive le Roi ! ” In the mean time, 
however, a fierce braAvl had broken out in the square before the 
chateau betwoeii the rest of the Parisian rabble, the body-guard, and 
the national guard of Versailles, Two of the body-guards were 
killed, and several women wounded, rho irritation of the mob now 
rapidly increas(;d; they broke out into furious imprecations and 
tlircata against tlic court, esj»ocially against tlie queen ; and caused 
general terror by establisliing themselves for the night by the 
side of largo fires in every part of the town. About,, midnight 
Lafayette at length arrived from Paris at the head of the national 
guai'd ; lie liastoned to tlie palace, and reassured the king and the 
royal family by answering for the fidelity of liis troops. Louis 
intrusted the exterior posts of the chateau to his charge, and tlien 
retired to rest ; Lafayette, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, him- 
self sought rojKise at five in the morning. Before daylight a jiaity 
of the rioters gained entrance to the chfttean through a gate which 
had heoii left unfastened, and penetrated with horrid menaces to the 
door of the queen’s apartment, llie sentinel, assauk^ed and severely 
wounded, had jnst time to alanii the ladies in waiting, who warned 
the queen, and she escajied into the king’s lx)d-chamber. palace 

now lx3cam(? a scone of iudescribahlc tumult. The multitude rushed 
in, and were nobly confronted by the faithful body-guard, several of 
whom lost their iiv(*s ; Lafayetje, roused from his slumbers, at last 
made his a]>pearancc with a party of grenadiers, rescued seventeen 
Ixxly-guards who were on the point of being massacred, and, by 
dint of extraordinary personal energy, bravery, and^TOSolution, suc- 
ceeded in expelling the murderous brigands from the ch&teau. The 
disturbance was thus quelled; but it w'as found absolutely ^l^jcessary 
to com]>ly with the demand of the populace tl\at the king and lus 
family should return imm(5diatcly to Paris, where their movements 
would be under the eye and control of the municiiiality and the 
revolutionary leaders. This humiliating journey accordingly took 
jilace on the 6th of October, the royal carriages moving at a slow 
pace in the iqidst of a vast tumultuous throng of tho lowest of the 
fwople, madly exulting in their triumph over their captive sovereign. 

“ We shaP net die of hunger now’,” cried the furious poissardes, 
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“for'^ere is the Imker, Ms wife, and the little apprentice 1 ** On 
alighting at the Tuileries at the close of this agitating day the 
unhappy Louis must have felt that he was entering a prison rathei 
than a palace. The National Assembly in like manner transfeircd 
its sittings to the capital. 

§ 4. Notwithstanding the fearful cjcocsscs of these days of October, 
nearly a year now elapsed in comparative order and tranqi^jUity. 
The Assembly pursued its laboui'S in organizing the new constitution, 
although many of«its most valuable memJ)ers, at the bead of whom 
were Moimier and Lally Tollendal, had given in their resignation and 
retired, despairing of the state of affairs. Every remaining vestige of 
disability and restriction was unsmringly swept away. All religious 
persuasions were d^larcd egual before the law ; the right of succession 
by i^rimogenituro was abrogatedyand parents were comi>ollcfl to inrike 
an equal division of their jiroperty among all theJr children ; the liherty 
of the press was proclaimed; hereditary titles of nobility were su])- 
pressod, and the aristocracy reduced to the level of ordinarv citizens ; 
all Frenchmen^ without distinctiou of class or creed, wen^ declared 
alike admissible to all civil and military eraployinents ; the criminal 
code was reformed, and its provisions much mitigated with regard to 
cajiital punishment. The ancient division of France into provinces 
was noT^ replaced by the creation of cighty-threo nearly equal depart- 
ments, •which were again subdivided into districts, cantons, and 
communes. The eloct/oral franchise was placed virtually in the hands 
of every individual citizen. These were momentous changes, all 
^tending alike to the total abolition of the old monarchical syshiin, 
and the consolidat^m of tlie supreme power in the hands of a cen- 
tralized government, directed really by the representatives of the 
pccfple. ^ 

The Assembly was also anxiously engaged on the all-imjiortant 
subject 5f national finances. Neckcr, on resuming office, had found 
, it necessary to propose t\vo loans, of thirty and of eighty millions of 
francs, and also an extraordinary tax amounting to a fourth part of 
the contributors’ income. These measures had been sanctioned, after 
long debates, by th^ Assembly, but the loans could not be negotiated, 
and the income-tax, being assessed by the proprietors themselves, and 
very parti^ly collected, proved quite inadequate to the neaissities of 
the state. In this emergency it was resolved to confiscate the entire 
possessions of the Churfih of France. Upon the motion of Talk^yrand 
de P^rigord, Bishog of Autun, the church estates wore declared the 
property of^tho nation, and a decree was passed authorising their 
sale foj the public benefit, to the amount of four hundred millions of 
francs. Such hgwever was the state of confusion and alarm which 
• now pltevailed throughout the country, that it was founft extremely 
difficult to obtain purchasers. To meet the urgency of the ijiomeiLt 
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tbo wurporation of Pam contreeted to tidce a oertaia portion <$ tit 
aequostra^ ostatea, wliich was to be resold in ooutse of tim f 
private individuals; oUier mnnicipalities followed tius caamnle « j 
m tb^r were nuabJe to jay in specie, they were allowed to ’C! 
bond# or promissory notes, secured upon the pronertv wl.inWv 
tu tors of the state were to aooept instead of \ 

that *e famous system of assifffmis tool? its rise. These assigS 
^ #ftorw««is issued upon the orodit of the govomment and. T 
forced ourrency being givto to them, they were ftade to sriwor alj 
the purposes of coin. But as ibe value of, the assignats dqioadod 
wholly upon public credit, the subsequent rapid march of the Jtevo- 
lutaon reduced tlicm at length to a state of utter depreciation. They 
'WOTO reissued from time to time in iinnianso quantities, but became 
altogether worthless in the end, tlTe amount in circulation far ex- 
ceeding ihe wliole value ol the proji<n*ty which they professedly 
rei)reseuted. 


§ 5. Lafayette and Ni'clvcr now united their influence to procure 
the exile of the Ihike of Orleans, who quitted France^ under cover 
of a diidonialic mission to England. The emigration of the higher 
nobility, which had connnei^f^d almost immediately after the fall of 
the Ilastille, also greatly incr(‘amh The Comit of Artois, brother of 


the king, the Ih-inces of Condd and Conti, the Dukes of llouMbon and 
Enghicn, several mcmbcis of the Tolignac family, and otliers %^aring 
the most illustrious names in the Idngdom, abandoned their country 
in this liour of terror, and souglit shelter in Piedmont, Switzerland, 
the fowiis on the liliinc, and in luigland* 


T)ie fete of tlie Eederalion, cc'Iebmled on thei-nJinivcrsai’y of the 
taking of the liastille, J ul}^ 14, 17b0, was one of the few days during the 
progress of the llevolution which gave some faint iiromisottof thercsto- 
rati< 'll ol’ soc'ial order, and Uie advent of a more auspicious ora for France, 
An altar ns'us iTocted in the midst of thcChaiU]> dc Mars ; in front of 
this the king took Ills seat upon a sidendid throne, the president 
tjf the assembly 'occupying one precisely similar at his side. The royal 
tiunily were si'afc^i immediately behind, and the vast square was 
thronged hy the members of the legislature, theouationai guard, the 
troops of tlie hne, sixty thousand federates, and a countless multitude 
of tlio ])opulatioii of Paris. High mass was ctdcbiated hy^thc liisho]) 
of Autun ; after which Lafayette recited the oath of fidelity to the 
new constitution, and, taking it first himself, was followed by the 
wliolc body of the federates, each raising his right hand and ex- 
claiming “ Je le jure ! ” Ijouis took the oath in the fom iircacribed 
for him by tlio assembly, and the queen at tlic same moment held up 
tlie Dauphjn in her arms, iis if to associate him with liis fathers act. 
This festive demonstration i)roduccd intense and wide-Bjiread euthu- 


Miigm ; but as One of the historians remarks, it was a f6te which 
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^ had no morrow.** Fresh revolntiotiary agitation broke out tmme* 
diatoly aitcrwards^aBd seriouB riots occurred, especially at MarseiUee, 
Valence, Nismes, and Toulouse. Several regiments mutinied in the 
garrison at Nancy, and were not reduced to submission by the 
Marquess of Bouill6 till after a combat in which two thousand lives 
were sacrificed, Necker, finding that his popularity had greatly 
declined, and that ho had lost his influence both with the king, his 
colleagues, and th^ assembly, now resigned his oflice, and retired, for 
the last time, into Switaserlaiid. (Scj^teml^r, 1790.) 

§ 6. An attempt was tnadc at this jiinoluro by the court to avert 
the ruin wdiich but too clearly tbreatoned the monarchy, by entering 
into a sc'crt't correspondence wnth the brilliant and vainglorious 
Mirabeau, who iif JaniiaiV, I'Sll* was aj^pointed president of the 
. Assembly, and was perhaps at this moment the most admired and 
commanding personage in the kingdom. Mirabeau accopled a large 
monthly pension from Monsieur, had an interview with Mario 
Antoinette in tlio jMirk of Si. (llond, and is said to have drawn nj) a 
])lan for arresting the torrent of democratic anarchy, and ostablisliiiig 
the authority of Louis as a constitutional 80 V(‘rcign. The king 
w’iia to take his dc]:)arturc secretly froui^raris, and proceed either to 
hyonfl or Metz, wliere he would be surrounded by troops and generals 
faitlifuH^ devoted to liini. lie was thfui to repudiate all the i)ro- 
ctudings aTid decrees of the cMistiug legislature, to ]->ronoimce its 
dissolution, and smnmon another to meet forthwith. Mirabeau 
conceived himself stiMng oi^ongh to ensure a majority of moderate 
disjKised to maintain a limited monarchy, in the ik^w assembly ; 
ho reckoned on thl^ zealous adh(*sion of the clergy, who since the 
confiscation of tJieir propei’ty were bitterly eAa8p(‘ratcd against tht* 
present leaders and tlie whole revolutionary iriuveiia'iit ; tlie noblesse 
ajjd the k('ads of tlie army might be d(‘peijd<d on lor rallying round 
^ tlie throne ; and the Parisian mob was to be coerced and ovori lowered, 
in case of necessity, by armed force.* This scheme, iii the existing 
state of partu'S, wore the a])]X!arauce of very jirohahlo success ; Louis, 
howovoi*, from natural indecision ot character, and from an insiir- 
moimtahle liorror of civil war, long hesitated to accept it; and wdicn 
at last he bad I’ccojiciUd his mind to its adoption, the course ut 
events liadf rendered it no longer praclicahlo. Mirabeau, who had 
mined his consliiution "Uy habits of long-continued intemjioranco and 
debauchery, was attacked by an incurable disease, and, after a few 
weeks of intense sulfering, ox])ired on the 2nd of Aj»ril, 1791. Tiie 
death of this celebrated man w^as a serious mistortmie to the cause 
both of royalty and of constitutional liberty, os it throw the chief 
•authority in the 3Vsscmbly into the hands of agitators pigged to the 
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most extreme doctrines of republicanism. Mirabcau predicted in his 
last moments the aj)proaching min of the monarchy : “ When I am 
gone,” said he, “ the factions will soon rend it into fragments.” 

Finding his position more and more critical, and exposed daily to 
fresh mortifications and insults, Louis eagerly pursued the project of 
effecting an escape to the frontiers; and measures were concerted 
for tMs purpose with Bouill^, who had collected a large body of 
tioo]>s, upon whose loyalty he placed great reliance, in his camp at 
MontmiSdy. The king also entered into negotiation with several foreign 
piincos, especially with his brother-in-law the Emperor of Germany, 
to obtain their armed intervention in his favour in case of necessity. 
'I'he ]^^imj>eror, at an interview with the Count of Artois at Mantua, 
engaged to marcli thirty-five thousand m?iu to tlio Flemish frontier, 
and fifteen thousand more into Alsace, while other points of the 
Ivingdom were to be meiiact^d simultaneously by the forces of Pied- 
mont and Spain. The king now drew up a temperate manifesto, to 
he presented to the Assembly after his departure, in which ho recapi- 
tulated all tlie acts of violence and crime perpetrated against the 
crown and the constitution during the jiast two years, and declared 
that ho found it absolutely uccessary to withdraw to the army, in 
Older to recover his own freedom of action, and to effect the resto- 
ration of public order and security. BouilM having made his 
]ireparations, by stationing various detachments of hussars along the 
road, under pretence of escorting a large sum of money expected from 
Paris for the payment of the troops, Louis quitted the Tuileries in 
disguise at midnight on the 20th of Jufie, with the queen, his sister 
Madame Elizabeth, the Dauphin, the princess «oyal, and Mme, de 
Tourzel, governess to the royal children. The fugitives drove 
rapidly to Bondy, wliere they entered a travelling-ca»i'iage which 
awaited them, and proceeded in safety as far as Chalons-syr-Mame. 
Here it seems that the king was recognised by more than one indi- 
vidual, who, however, mac^ no attempt to'imjiede his progress. The 
carriage advanced to Ste. Iji^n^ould ; at that place the king, impru- 
dently jnitting his head out of the window in his agitation at not 
finding the cxx^ected escort, was observed and ut once identified by 
Drouot, the son of the postmaster, a young man of violent republican 
oi>inions, wiio resolved to arrest his unfortimate sovereign. Having 
overheard the direction given to tlie postilions to drive to Varennes, 
a small town which lay off the high road to Montmddy, Drouet rode 
at full speeA across the country to that place, and alarmed the muni- 
cipality. The royal carriage was stopped on its arrival ‘late at night, 
and detained on various pretences until a sufficient force of national 
guards had been collected, when Saussc, the procwirem- of tl^e com- 
mune, informed the king that he was discovert and was a pnsoner.* 
All th^ time a detachment of BouilM's huasais was waiting in the 
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lowet town of Varennes ; the commanding officer* through some 
unaooountable want of intelligence, being ignorant of the events which 
were passing beyond the bridge. A messenger arrived at five in the 
morning with a decree of the Assembly for the immediate return of 
the royal family to Paris ; the hussars, who might have rescued 
them, refused to obey their officers, and fraternized with the national 
guard ; the king’s carriage was turned back, and retraced the j;aad to 
the metropolis. An hour and a half afterwards, Bouille himself 
reached Varonnosy after a forced march of»twcnty-soven miles, with a 
whole regiment of cavalry ; but he found the bridge broken down 
and tlie j^assage of the river strongly guarded ; the difficulties were 
insuperable ; he was oomjielled to give up the enterprise as hojiolcss, 
and consult his (^wn safety by crossing tbo frontier into Germany. 
The king w^as joined at Chfilofis by three commissioners from the 
Assembly, under whoso charge he re-entered Paris on the 25th of June. 

The failure of this unhappy attempt was a cruel blow to the hopes 
of the royalists, and was followed by the gravest consequences. Louis 
was now generally regarded as having forfeited all title to resi>ect 
and consideration. The Assembly susjxinded him provisionally from 
his royal functions, and assiuned the ^executive power; the ultra- 
democrats demanded that ho should be brought to trial, and clamoured 
openly^or the proclamation of a republic, llie Assembly however 
determined, after an agitating debate, that there was no ground for 
procoeding judicially against Louis on account of the flight to 
Varennes, and that therefore ho should ho restored to his throne upon 
^ the promulgation of the new constitution; but that, if he should 
retract his oath o^fidolity, or ro|ieat the attempt to leave the king- 
dom, or place hims<*If at the head of foreign troops, or jiermit an 
iiiVasion of Franco to be made on his behalf, he should be deemed 
ipso facto to have abdicated, and should become amenable to the 
law lik^ a private citizen. 

This decree enraged Uio rejiublican party ; and by the instigation 
of their principal organs, the Jacobin and Cordelier clubs, a tumul- 
tuous x>opular demonstration in opposition to it was made in the 
Ohair^) de Mara on the 17th of July. The Assembly, with an atti- 
tude of firm resolution to maintain its own authority, instructed 
Baally an^ Lafayette to take all necessary measures for preaerving 
the pubho tranquillity. On proceeding to the Champ de Mars they 
were received with nfiinaoing shouts, showers of stones, and other 
outrages. All rei^onstrances proving fruitless, the mayor proclaimed 
martial la^, and ordered the soldiers to firo upon the multitude; 
when* fifty persons — ^according to other accounts several hundreds — 
fell dead or wounded. This affair entirely destroyed the popularity 
of Ba^illy, and brought both Lafayette and the Assembly fliito susjiicion 
and discredit with the revolutionists. 
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most extreme doctrines of republicanism. Mirabeau predict^ fn his 
last moments the approaching ruin of the monarchy : “ When I am 
gone,” said he, “ the factions will soon rend it into fragments.” 

Finding his position more and more critical, and exposed daily to 
fresh mortifications and insults, Louis eagerly pursued the project of 
oflecting an escape to the frontiers; and measures were concerted 
ibr titis x^urposo with Bouilld, who had collected a largo body of 
troox^s, upon whose loyalty he placed great reliance, in his camp at 
Mon buddy . The king also entered into negotiation witii several foreign 
princes, esx^ecially with his brother-in-law the Emjxiror of Germany, 
to obtain their armed intervention in Ids favour in ctiseof necessity. 
The Emperor, at an interview with the Count of Artois at Mantua, 
engaged to march thirty-five thousand mfen to the Flemish frontier, 
and fifteen thousand more into Alsace, while other ijointa of the 
kingdom were to be menaced simultaneously by the, forces of Pied- 
mont and Spain. The king now drew up a temi)erate manifesto, to 
be presented to the Assembly after his departure, in which he recapi- 
tulated all the acts of violence and crime i^erpetrated against the 
crown and the constitution during the ijast two years, and declared 
that he found it absolutely necessary to withdraw to the army, in 
order to recover his own freedom of action, and to effect the resto- 
ration of public order and security. Bouill^ having made his 
X)reparations, by stationing various detachments of hussars along the 
road, under pretence of escorting a large sum of money exxwjcted from 
Paris for tlie payment of the troops, Louis quitted the Tuilcrics in 
disguise at midnight on the 20th of 3 ude, with the queen, his sister 
Madame Elizalxjth, the Dauphin, the princess 'J»oyal, and Mme. de 
Tourzel, governess to the royal children. The fugitives drove 
rapidly to Bondy, whore they entered a travelling-calTiage which 
awaited tliem, and proceeded in safety as far as Ch&ions-si?r-Marne. 
Here it seems that the king was recognised by more than one indi- 
vidual, wlio, however, made no attcmxit to'imxxjdc his progress. The 
carriage advanced to Ste. M^n^ould ; at that place the king, impru- 
dently x>utting his head out of the window in bis agitation at not 
finding tljc exxiected escort, was observed and at once identified by 
Drouct, the son of the iiostmaster, a young man of violent republican 
opinions, who resolved to arrest' his unfortunate sovercr^i. Having 
overheard the direction given to the postiliqns to drive to Varennes, 
a small town which lay off the high road to Montni^dy, Drouet rode 
at full sjieed across the country to that x^lace, and alarmed the muni- 
cij>ality. The royal carriage was stojiped on its arrival 'late at night, 
and detained on various iireteuces until a sufficient force of national 
guards had been collected, when Pausse, the prociareur of the com- 
mime, informed the king that he was discovered and was a prisoner, 
AJl tl^B time a detachment of Bonilla's hussars was waiting in the 
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Iow 67 town of Yarennos ; the commanding oMoer, through some 
unaocountablo want of intelllgenoc^ being ignorant of the events w^hich 
were passing beyond the bridge. A messenger arrived at five in the 
morning with a decree of the Assembly for the immediate return ol 
the royal family to Paris ; the hussars, who might have rescued 
them, refused to ol>ey their officers, and fraternized with the national 
guard ; the king’s carriage was turned back, and retraced the j;oad to 
the metropolis. An hour and a half afterwards, Bouill <3 himself 
reached Varonnes? after a forced march o&twonty-seven miles, with a 
whole regiment of cavalry ; but he found the bridge broken down 
and the passage of the river strongly guarded ; the difficulties were 
insuperable ; he was compelled to give up the enterprise as bo^wlcss, 
and consult his c^wn safety by crossing the frontier into Germany, 
The king was joined at Chalofts by three commissioners from the 
Assembly, under whose charge ho re-entered Paris on the 25th of June. 

The failure of this unlvappy attempt was a cruel blow to the hopes 
of the royalists, and was followed by the gravest consequences, TiOiiis 
was now generally regarded as having forfeited all title to rest)ect 
and consideration. The Assembly suspended him provisionally from 
his royal functions, and assumed thc^exccutivc ix)wer; the ultra- 
democrats demanded that he should bo brought to trial, and clamoured 
ojxjnly^or the proclamation of a republic. The Assembly however 
detenniiied, after an agitating debate, that there was no ground for 
proceeding judicially against Louis on account of the flight to 
Varonnes, and that therefore ho should bo restored to his throne uix)n 
the promulgation of the now constitution ; but that, if he should 
retract his oath o^fidolity, or rei>eat the attempt to leave the king- 
dom, or place liimself at the head of foreign troops, or permit an 
inVasion oJ[ Franco to bo maito on his behalf, ho should bo deemed 
ipso facto to have abdicated, and should become amenable to the 
law Ul^ a private citizen. 

Tliis decree em^ged Uio republican party ; and by the instigation 
of their principal organs, the Jacobin and Cordelier clubs, a tumul- 
tuous }>oj>ular demonstration in opix)sition to it was made in the 
Ghaniji de Mars op the 17tli of July. The Assembly, with an atti- 
tude of firm resolution to maintain its own authority, instructed 
Bailly aiid Lafayette to take all necessary measures for prea^rving 
the pubhc tranquillity. On jirococding to ttio Champ de Mars they 
were received with rrlbnacing shouts, showers of stones, and other 
outrages. All rerijonstrances proving fruitless, the mayor proclaimed 
martial lajy, and ordered the soldiers to fire upon the multitude; 
when, fifty persons — according to other accounts several hundreds — 
fell dead or wounded. This afiair entirely destroyed the i)opularity 
of Bailly, and brought both Lafayette and the Assembly ftito suspicK«n 
and discredit with the rovolutioniats. 
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§ 7. The acheme of the remodelled constitution was at Icftigth 
complete; it was presented to the king, who, aft(»r several days^ 
deliberation, signifitKl his acceptance of it, and, rcimiring to the hall of 
the Assembly, took an oath to maintain and execute it faithfully. 
Louis was upon this declared to be reinstated in tlie exeiuise of his 
regal ofScc; the j)resident then annountxjd that the Constituent 
Natioi^il Assembly had terminated its mission, and it was accordingly 
<lissolved ou the 30th of September, 1791, having previously decided 
tJiat none of its moinbers.should 1>g re-cligiblo t# the forthcoming 
legislative body. 

^le Lboist.atjve AssEMnLT commenced its sittings on the Ist of 
October. It consisted of 745 members, chosen almost exclusively 
IVuin the middle class ; a large proportion^ being j^rovincial auocats^ 
men of slender fortune, doubtful cliaracter, and little weight in the 
country. Very few of the deputic's belonged to the higher ranks of 
society; and altogether the assembly could not be said to represent 
adequately the intelligence, wealth, or real sentiments of Franco. It 
was soon found that, notwithstanding the gencraf dilTusion of 
revolutionary ]>rinciples and doctrines, the mw legislature contained 
within itself several distinctly marked parties, with smaller sub- 
divisions. I'lie cotd droit was occupied by the Constitutionalists 
or Fein'lfanfn* who were for some time tlie preiionderant section, 
until lh(*y lost the command of the munici]>alily ot Paris, winch was 
wrested from them by tlieir op])onents of the c6L<^ gauche. The 
Feuillants jiroh'ssed to be satisfied with the political changes which 
had already taken jdace, and upheld the new system as giving sufii- 
cient sf'curity for ])Oj)nlar liberty, while it prescjrved at the same ' 
lime the forms and restraining authority of monarchy. The leaders 
of this ])arty wt'i’o Matliieu Dumas, Eamond, Vaublaiic, Cy-ardin, and 
Lemontey; it was also joined by Barnave, Diiport, and Lameth, 
tlirough whom friendly and even confidential relations weic kej^t 
up wuth Louis and tlie court. The most powerful adherent of the 
Feuillants beyond the w\alla of the Assembly was laifayeltc. Tlio 
coi6 gauche, or ijarty opposed to the Feuillants, consisted of revo- 
lutionists, more or less violent and extreme in tlicir viewn and 
purposes. Many of the ablest men in the Assembly were ranged 
on this side; the moat coiispicaous were Vcrgniaiid, Guadet, and 
OcusoniK^ members for the dejiartment of the Gironde, from whom 
the i>arly obtainc'd the name of Ohoudlns ; Brissot, a man i)ossesEed 
of great eloquence, cajiacity for business, and extensive acquaintance 
witli foreign affairs; and Condorcct, a meta]>liysiciil wrij^*r of con- 
siderable eminence. In close connexion with the Girondins .was a 

small knot of extravagant politicians, whoso avowed object was to 
» * . 

♦ called from their club, which was held iu the convent of tlie Feuillante, 
a branch ^f the order of St. Deruai'd. 
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subvert tbe monarchy and establish a republic ; they were styled la 
Montague (the Mountain') from their occupying the highest rows of 
benches on the extreme left of the hall. These were the demagogues 
of the ferocious rabble of Paris, upon whom they relied for the 
execution of their designs. Their ix)wer was chiefly exercised and 
maintained by means of tiro two Clubs called the Jacobins and the 
Cordeliers, the former of which was governed by the terrible Maximi- 
lian Eobespierre, and the latter by Danton, Marat, Camille Desmou- 
lins, and Fabre d^glautinc. • 

The Centro of the assembly was composed of members professedly 
moderate and indejiendeut in their xirincii^les. They acted however 
with timidity and vacillation, and soon lost all influence. They 
voted for the most part w#tli the G iron dins. 

§ 8. The first question which occupied the Legislative Assembly 
was that relating to the emigrants, who liad organized a regular 
army on the banks of the Rhine, under the Prince of Coiid^, and 
were intiiguing wdth ceaseless activity to bring about a counter- 
revolution. , After a long and stormy discussion two decree's were 
joassed ; the first enjoining the Count of Provence (fiiter wards 
Louis XVIII.) to return to France wiydu two months, under juiin 
of forfeiting his eventual rights to the regency of the kingdom ; the 
second#dcclaring the emigrants in general suspected of oonsfuring 
againsl France, and enacting that, ii still found assembled in arms 
on the 1st of January, 1792, they should bo punishaVde with confis- 
cation and death. To th(J former of these measures the king 
assented, but uiion the laTter ho imposed his veto. Tliis greatly 
offended and irritaitcd the Assembly ; and, although Louis imme- 
dij^tely afterwards issued a proclamation to the emigrants, urging 
them to return, and threatening them witli severe treatment in case 
of refusal, his sincerity w’as loudly called in question, and ho was 
denounctxl as implicated in all the criminal scliemes of the refugees 
against tlioir country. ^Tlie next subject wljicli came under discus- 
sion was that of the priests who had relusod to take tlie prcsci ibed 
oath pf fidelity to the new constitution ; and liere again the king 
and the Assembly came into direct collision. The liouso d6*crced 
that the nonjuring clergy should be deprived of the scanty jiro 
vision wl^ch had been assignefl to tliem in lieu of their confiscated 
Iirojjerty, and should be placed under tlic survoillance of the authori- 
ties. Louis declared tliat nothing should induce liim to sanction , 
such an act of ponsecution, and a second time mterxioscd his consti- 
tutional v<Ao. 

At*thc same time the 001111 committed the inconceivable and fatal 
error, of affronting and alienating the constitutional p^riy, by suj>- 
porting Potion, a zealous Girondist, as candidate for the mayoralty 
of Paris, in oxiposition to Lafayette. Lafayette seems neve^ to have 
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enjoyed the confidenoe of the royal family, and was regarded by the 
queen with peculiar aversion ; she insisted that " he wished to ho 
mayor of Paris only in order to be at the same time mayor of the 
palace.*’ The court accordingly intrigued in oveiy way against 
Lafayette ; Potion gained his election ; and the enemies of the con- 
stitution and the throne thus acquired the immense advantage of 
directftig the civic government of the metropolis. The municipal 
council was now filled with men notoriously plej^ged to the cause 
of revolution, such as D^ton, Robespierre, Tallien, and Billaud* 
Varennes. • 

Meanwhile there was another question, which became every day 
more urgently important, and which involved eventually the triumph 
of the Revolution and the fate of^ Louftj, — ^naKft?ly, the relations 
between France and the foreign powers, especially the states of 
Germany, 'I’he Emi)eror Leopold and the King of Prussia, at a 
meeting held at Pilnitz in August, 1791, had issued a dechiration 
aimouncing that they regarded the situation of the King of France 
as of coimtion interest to all the sovereigns of Europe, and api^ealing 
to the other powers to support them in an armed intervention for 
the jnirpose of re-estahlislung the monarchical government, with all 
its rights and prerogatives, in the hands of Louis. Troops had 
consequently been assembled, and Austria, Prussia, Piedmd'^t, and 
Spain aasiuned a threatening attitude on different points of tho 
Freuch frontier. A special pretext for hostilities arose out of tlio 
*illcged grievances of certain petty Germau priiices, who bad inhe- 
rited claims to feudal jurisdiction in the i>rovince8 of Alsace and • 
Lorraine. I’liese obsolete rights had been Bwej>t Sway by the Revo- 
lution, like every other remnant of the mcdiajval system; but the 
lirtjprietors — “ princes possession's ” as they were called— now made 
v'chement comijlauits to the Emjjeror and tho German Diet, risisting 
on complete restitution ; and angiy communications on tho subject 
were exchanged between the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. 
At length, ui>on the death of Leopold and the accession of Francis II., 
the Austrian minister Kaunitz dcsiiatched an ultimatmn to. Paris, 
demanding that the French monarchy should bfe re-established in 
confoimity with the royal declaration of June 23, 1789 ; — that the 
fiefs of Alsace and I^orraino should be immediately restiJrcd to the 
dispossessed princes, and the county of Venaissin to the pojie ; — and 
that tho Church of France should be replaced in the enjoyment of 
the whole of its cv>iinscated x^roiierty. This pibceeding filled the 
Legislative Assembly with ausxiicion, resentment, and alarm. I’he 
constitutionalist ministers of Louis — Bertrand de Moloville, Deles- 
sart, Narboano, and others — wore denounced as having traitorously , 
foraentod the hostile coalition against France ; the king found it 
impossible to support them against a vote declaring them to have 
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fo^oTted tae oonQdence the nation ; they resided abruptlyi 
were auooecded^ in March ^ 1702, by a ministry chosen from the 
party of the Oirondins ; Itoland being made minister of the intenor^ 
Ciaviere of fiiuance» Servan of war, Duranthon of justice ; wlule the 
portfolio of foreign affairs was given to General Dumouriez, a man 
of genius, ambition, and great political boldness and sagacity, who, 
bad he been placed earlier in a position of leading influenoop might 
perhaps have succeeded in averting the downfall of the king and the 
monarchy. ^ • 

The advent of the /rirondists to power was tlio signal for an 
immediate declaration of war. Indeed, after the recent manifesto 
from Vienna, the ship had become unavoidable. It was announct^i 
in person by Louis to then Assembly on the 20lh of April, 1792, and 
was received with marks of profound emotion, and general acclama- 
tions of ** Vive lo roi.” 

Euro]^ie was now to enter on a struggle which, whether we con- 
template the. momentous magnitude of the interests involved, the 
permanent .results arising from it, or the terrible extent of the 
sufferings and sacrifices it entailed, is altogether without parallel in 
the history of nations. * 

. § 9. Tlirec considerable armies covered at this moment the line 

of the# French frontier from Belgium to the borders of Switzerland. 
FortyViight thousand men under General Rochambeau lay between 
Dunkirk and Philippevillo ; the corps of Lafayette, between Philippt- 
ville and I^auterbourg, amounted to fifty-two thousand ; Marsiial 
Luckner was at the head of forty-two thousand between Lauteibourg 
and Basle. Tli# first operations, directed against the Austrian 
Nethei’lands, were unfortunate for the arms of France. A column 
of four thousand men under General Biron, marching from Valcn- 
ciennej upon Moiis, dispersed and fled in a sudden jianic, abandoning 
their cam}) to the enemy ; a second division, commanded by General 
Dillon, also broke their -ranks before a shot had been fired, and mas- 
sacred their commander and another officer, whom they accused of 
betraying them to the Austrians. Paris was violently agitated on 
the news of the^e strange reverses, and bitter recriminations were 
exchanged among the diircrent parties, all imputing the disaster to 
treachoryp of which, however, no distinct proof could be produced. 
The ^Membly instantly declared itself e9i permanence, and adopted 
throe decrees, the firsf of which empowered the deimrtmental autho- 
rities to banish Uio refractory priests from France, ^he st^cond dis- 
banded tlie king’s household troops and sent their commandant for 
trial* before the high court of Orleans, and the tiiird ordered the 
estalijlishment 4 )f a camp of twenty thousand provincial federates in 
the immediate vicinity of Paris. Louis coneented to the dismissal 
of his guards, but resolutely placed his veto upon the pthcr two 
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proposals. The rulnlsters remonstrated, and Roland published a long 
letter whicn he had addressed to the king, conceived in a tone of 
harsh and insolent menace a rupture ensued between Louis and 
his cabinet ; Roland, Clavi^re, and .Servan were dismissed from 
office on the 12th of June, and Dumouriez, after vainly attempting 
to i)ersuado Ins majesty to sanction the two decrees, sent in his 
This was another, and almost the last, of the manifold 
mistakes committed by the feeble-minded and ill-fated Louis. He 
named as successors to tJie discarded Girondists certain obscure 
members of the Feuillant party, who found themselves utterly 
powerless in the Assembly, and were loaded with abuse, insults, 
and derision by the populace. He, also despatched a secret envoy, 
Mallet Duxmn, with confidential instvuctkms to Ujc emigrants and 
the princes of the coalition, thus identifying his cause witli those 
who were regarded by the people as their bitterest enemies. The 
Feuillants, however, exerted themselves to make a stand in defence 
of the tottering constitution ; and Lafayette, especially, took the 
bold step of addrejssing IVom hie camp at Maubonge a letter to the 
legislative body, denouncing in strong terms the iniquitous faction 
of the Jacobins, and peremptorily demanding the suppression of this 
and the other revolutionary clubs. This oi>en declaration of war. 
produced an exidosion. The Girondists combined with the Ji?, cobins 
to instigate an insurrectionary movement of the mob, in order to 
strike terror into the councils of the kiug and his advisers, and 
compel their acquiescence in the obnoxious decrees. 

On the 20th of J une, the anniversary* of the memorable oath of 
the Jeu de Faurae, the multitude assembled, the number of 
twenty tlxousand, in the Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Mar^eau, 
and, led by the brewer Sauterro and the ci-devant Marquess of 
St. Huruge, proceeded towards the Hall of the Asscmhly^ under 
Iiretence of presenting a national petition. Tiiey were armed with 
yukes, clubs, scythes, axes, and otlier wcajions, and carried with 
them various hideous emblems, and banners inscribed with iiisultiug 
legends : a bullock’s heart on the toi> of a pike, with the inscription, 
‘‘ Heart of an aristocrat!” “Death to tyrants!” V Down with Veto 
and his wdfel” “The Sans-culottcs are coming;” “Liberty or 
death!” &c. These ruffianly bands wore permitted, afier some 
discussion, to api>ear at the bar of the Assembly, where Santerre 
apostrophized the members in a violent declamation, «and afterwards 
to defile through the hall, shouting, singing, andqjroducing a scene 
of indoscribahlo confusion. From the Assembly the mob proceeded 
to tlio Tuilcries, where, although the gates were closed and looked, 

* This doci^ont was composed in reality by his wif8, the celebrated 
Madame Holand, whose influence in the Girondi&t ministry was equal, if not 
superior, that of any of its ostensible members. 
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no dl^finite orders had been given for defence. They entered the 
square of the Carrousel ; the national guards attempted to oppose 
their progress, but were ordered to desist by the municipal offioers, 
who had doubtless received previous instructions from the mayor. 
Potion. The doors of the palace were opened without resistance, 
and the crowd swarmed up the grand staircase, and penetrated to 
the presence of Louis, who was surrounded by a few tlcvofced Jriends 
and officers of the national guard. Tlic king displayed on this 
trying occasion •lihe most heroic courage, and never lost for r 
moment his calm digiyty and self-possession. A butcher, named 
Legendre, made bimsclf the spokesman of the mob, and demanded, 
in insolent language, the recall^ of the popular ministers, and the 
sanction of the dperees f(y the banishment of the priests and the 
formation of the camp at Palls. “ This is neither the time nor 
the place,* replied Louis ; “ I will do all that is jirescribed by the 
constitution.” This answer was applauded ; and when the king 
placed on his^ head the bonnet rouge, the symbol of revolutionary 
liberty, which was offered to him by one of tlio rioters on the point of 
a pike, the sliouts of approbation became general. This extraordinary 
scone lasted for upwards of two hoiir^ ; at the end of which time 
Potion made his tardy api">eararice, and, after a few words of com- 
mendatjon to the ijeople for their conduct, succeeded in persuading 
them To take their departure without committing further violence 
The palace was not entirely cleared before ten o’clock at night. 

§ 10. Tlie noble intrepidity which the king and his family had 
manifested on the 20tli of June, and the outrageous treatment to 
which they had subjected, produced a momentary reaction of 

public feeling in Ihcir favour. 'J’hc Constitutionalists endeavoured to 
av*ail thenpclves of this to regain the confidence of the Assembly 
and overthrow their republican rivals. Lal'ayette lia stoned from his 
camp io Piii’is, apj[)eared at the bar of the Assembly, ex]>ressed Uie 
indignation felt by all good citizens, and especially by the army, 
at the late disgraceful proceedings, and demanded the }^rompt and 
signal punislnncnt of those who had instigated the rising. His 
petition was refeyed to a committee; but when he attemjiterl the 
further measure of collecting an armed force to attack and ovcr}>owcr 
the Jacobins, Lafayette totally failed of success ; not a hundred 
pcrsoil^assembled at his summons. Alter an ineffectual effort to 
induce the king to trj^once more the chances of an esca])e from Pans, 
the general returyed, bitterly disheartened, to his head-quarters on 
the frontier ; and he and Ins party thenceforth abandoned Louis to 
the fate which they now saw to be inevitable. 

The tide of^ rebellion and anarchy had indeed set in w'ith un- 
controllable force. All France was seized with consleifiation at the 
near prosj^ect of an invasion by eighty thousand foreigiicrs, at a 
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moment when internal factions were threatening the oxitbrea^ of a 
disastrous civil war, while the government was manifestly powerless 
and disordered, and was more than suspected of being secretly in 
league with the invaders, llie Legislative Body, impelled by the 
fiery and irresistible eloquence of Vergniaud, proclaimed on the 11th 
of July that “ the country was in danger.” This was the signal for 
a general armed rising throughout France. Thousands of volunteers, 
or f^d^r^s, hastened by forced marches towards the capital, headed 
by a battalion enrolled iiT Marseilles and its neighbourhood, which 
by its sanguinary deeds acquired a terrible reputation in the subse- 
quent course of the Revolution. A formidable insurrectionary army 
was thus marshalled under the walls of Paris, implicitly devoted 
to the Jacobin leaders ; and these latter* immediately resolved on 
a decisive onslaught which should prostrate the throne of the 
Bourbons for ever in the dust. At this moment of intense excite- 
ment appeared a most impolitic and oifensivo proclamation by the 
Duke of Brunswick, commandor-in-chief of the allied armies, in 
which he summoned all the authorities, military and civil, to make 
an immediate submission to their lawful king, declared the whole 
French nation individually responsible for whatever opposition 
might be made to the invading army, and threatened, in case of tlie 
smallest outrage being olTered to the king or his fiimily, <^o take 
exemplary and memorable vengeance, by delivering up the city of 
Paris to military execution and complete demolition. Upon this 
the flame of iKDpular indignation blazed forth with inextinguishable 
fury. On tlie 3rd of August the section's of Paris, with Portion at • 
their head, proceeded to the Assembly, and unanimously demanded 
the deixisition of the king. On the 6th the same demand was repeated 
by a deputation of the fdd^rc^a. The Assembly hesitated ; and on 
the 8th, after a debate iijxjn the recent conduct of Lafayette, they 
resolved, by a large majority, against the proposal for arresting and 
bringing him to trial, Tliia exliausted the pS,tienco of the insurgents ; 
they saw that the Assembly was not to be tiaistcd, and determined 
forthwith to bring matters to a summary conclusion in their own 
way. During the night between the 9th and 10th of August all 
the members of the commune of Paris were exi^ellcd from office, 
and their places filled by oommissioners named by the k«;tv-oight 
sections ; the entire municipal authority was thus usurped by the 
leaders of the insurrection. Their arrangements for the attack 
having been made under the eye of Danton, and his accomplices 
Westermann, Santerre, Barbaroux, Desmoulins, and Alexandre, at 
midnight the terrible tocsin pealed throughout the city, and before 
dayb'ght tha multitude, well j)rovided with arms and artijllery, 
commenced tbeir fatal marcli ii]X)n the Tuileries. 

§ 11. niiere Lad been gathered together, for the defence of the 
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pal&e, a Swiss regiment numbering about nine hundred,— an equal 
force of gendarmerie, — twentj*five hundred National Guards, of 
whom, however, only two battalions could be relied on tor fidelity, — 
and some four hundred noblemen and gentlemen, who claimed the 
privilege of surrounding the person of their sovereign in this hour of 
extreme i)eril. Potion, the mayor, also repaired to the Tuileries^ 
but rather in the character of a spy than of a friend ; and ^andat, 
the commandant of the national guard, having received from him 
authority to reflfel force by force, disposed his troops to the best 
advantage in and arou^^d the chateau. 

While the attack of the insurgents was momentarily expected. 
Mandat was summoned by an prder of the municipality to attend 
them at the Il^^el de Wille. On arriving he found himself, to his 
utter dismay, in the hands t>f the Jacobins and their illegally- 
appointed coramimc ; he was arrested and committed for trial, but, 
as he went out, a pistol-shot stretched him dead on the stops ol‘ the 
H6tol de Vijle. This loss was fatal to the Royalists ; the troops 
at the chateau, deprived of tlieir leader, became bewildered and 
disordered ; the king, who, had he possessed the active daring 
gallantry of men of a different stamp,^might in this critical moment 
have restored conhdence, manifested a total want of energy, and 
an att#mi>t which he made to review the soldiers in the court served 
only^o add to the prevailing discouragement. 

By seven in the morning tho rioters had invested the palace 
in overpowering numbers, and fifty pieces of cannon threatened 
it with destruction fron> the opposite quays of tho Seine. Tlie 
greater x^art of 4ho national guards now openly passed over to the 
side of the insurgents, and tho artillerymen in the Carrousol abso- 
lutely rcfinsed to fire n}ion the people. It was evident that all was 
lost ; |Liid tho king, yielding to the urgent solicitations of Rcoderer, 
procurcur-gcneral of the department, determined to retire from the 
Tullencs with his family, and to seek protection in the hall of 
the Legislative Assembly. It was a desperate step, and equiva- 
lent^ under the circumstances, to an abdication of the thi-one ; but 
it was probably Jhe only measure that could have secured the life, 
not only of Louis, but of the queen, their children, and their 
fait hfuL Criends and followers. Escorted by a small baud of armed 
genflemen and national guards, the royal party accordingly crossed 
the garden of the Tuileries, and, not without being exposed to 
considerable risk, gained the Salle du Manage, where the Assembly 
was sitting. Louis entered with dignity, observing that he was 
come among them in order to prevent the commission of a great 
crime. ‘The j>rcsident replied that the king might count upon the 
firmness of the National Assembly, which had siForri to die in 
defence of the people and the constituted authorities. The royaJ 
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faxnily wwe placed in a small box or chamber called the logoyraqihe^ 
behind the president’s chair* They were scarcely seated in this 
place of refuge when a heavy discharge of firearms from the 
Tuileries announced that the struggle had commenced between 
tlie rebels and the brave defenders of the chateau. It appears 
that tjie tiwiss at first showed a disposition to treat with the 
Rssailantjs with a view to reconciliation ; meanwhile a caimon‘-shot 
was fired in the court below, and the Swiss, concluding that their 
post was attacked, replied 4>y a deadly volley frofe the windows, 
wliioli sjwead consternation amid the rebel foiioes ; this was followed 
up by a vigorous sally trom the chli.tcau, which cleared the courts and 
dispersed tlio populace in terror on all sides. Tlie Swiss remained 
victorious ; but at this inshint they receiv«l an order from the king 
to cease firing, to abandon the chateau, and to proceed to the hall of 
the Assembly. In the confusion, the order was not communicated 
to tlio entire regiment ; the greater part marched out into the 
garden, but some three hundred remained in the i^alace.. Meanwhile 
tlie multitude rallied, and returned furiously to the ivssault; the 
remnant oi' the guards maintairif3d for twenty minutes an heroic 
but totally useless contest, .and in the end were cut down and 
massacjred to a man. NiimbcrR were slaughtered in the gardens 
jwid the adjoining streets ; and hy eleven o’clock the insurrection 
had achieved a complete trium]di. The conquerors then ruslicd in 
tumultuous masses to the Assembly, and dictated their own terms 
to the terrified legislators. The president, Yergniaud, soon an- 
nonriC3ed their decision ; it declared tliat “ the chief of the executive 
power ” was iirovisionally susi^euded from his functwns, and assigned 
the Luxembourg palace as his temj)orary residence. A national 
Ckuivention was to be named forthwith, to determine the ftrturc form 
of government, and secure tlic sovereignty of the jKsople, aijd the 
reigu of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Thus tenninated the cele- 
brated Tenth of August. 

§ 12. The supreme authority was now seized hy the Jacobin 
muinci]xduy, or commune, of I’aris, by whom this last dccisivp act 
of the revolutionary dniina had been planned and executed. The 
Assembly became the subservient instrument of tJie commune, and 
was used simply foi the ] air pose of giving a colour of legaliiX to its 
tyrannical decrees. The throe Girondist nnnistors, Koland, Clavi6re, 
and Servan, were immediately recalled j Unnton was named minister 
of justice ; Mongc and Lehniii were placed at tiic head of the 
marine and of foreign affairs. The bloodthirsty Marat was ai:)pointed 
president of a committee of “surveillance” or “ sfircl^ gen^rale,” 
which (?s(ablished a terrible system of espionage ani domiciliary 
visitation in PSris, under pretence of i>reventing conspii-acies against 
the state. ^ A special criminal tribunal was instituted, for the triiil of 




The Temple, 


all persons accused of sharm.s; in the pretended “ conspiracy ap^ainst 
the on the 10th of August. This court consisted of nine 

judges ; it proceeded by martial law, and its decisions were without 
appeal. The presidency was offered to ffol)espierre, who was now 
rapidly rising int(f power ; lie however declined it, as incoinpatiblo 
with Ijis duties as a leading mcinher of the commune. Three days 
after the. insurreclion the dethroned king and his family wero 
consigned, by ordetr of the commune, to the glooii’y fortress of 
the Tem]de, where they remained prisoners under the custody and 
personal responsibility of the nia^’or and of Santerre> ifow com- 
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mandant of the national guard. Their confinement was froniJ the 
beginning cruelly rigorous ; they were deprived of their ordinary 
attendants, and for some time were even denied commuuicaticn with 
each other ; the barest necessaries of life were not supplied to them 
without much difficulty : and even in their daily walks in the 
narrow garden of their prison they were subjected to the brutal 
insults, and outrages of the municipal guard. 

While these momentous events were p^assing in the capital, 
the grand army of the fJlies, numbering one handred and ten 
thousand, with the King of Prussia in person at their head, had 
entered the French territory on the 30th of July, aud advanced 
uix>n Longwy, which fortress was invested on the 20th of August, 
and capitulated throe days afterwards. The invat^rs then marched 
uix)n Verdun, detaching at the samb time a corps to form tlie siege 
of Thionville, The French army, amounting to about ninety 
thousand, was disposed in three great divisions, under Luckner, 
Lafayette, and Duraouriez ; the head-quarters of Lafayette were at 
Siidan. Three commissioners were despatched to that place by the 
Assembly to give intelligence of the revolution of the lOth of August, 
and secrire the adhesion of Jhe troops to the new order' of things. 
Lafayette, however, refused to recognise the authority of the 
Assembly, arrested their commissioners, and caused his §pldiers 
to renew their oath of fidelity to the king aud tlie constitution. 
Upon this the Assembly forthwith declared the general a traitor to 
his counti-y, and decreed his impeachment. The corps of Duniouriez 
sided with the republicans, and gradually- induced their comrades to 
adopt their sentiments; and Lafayette, finding hjimself abandoned 
and in personal danger, fled on the 20th of August to the camp of 
the allies, where ho w^as detained as a prisoner of war, an,*;! was sent 
eventually to the Austrian fortress of Olrautz, where he remained 
in confinement for five years. Dumonriez was now appointed to 
replace Lafayette in the chief command ; and soon justified the con- 
fidence roiiosed in him by a masterly defence of tlie French frontier, 
which led to the entire discomfiture of the invaders. 

§ 13. The news of the capture of Longwy, whiqji was shortly fol- 
lowed by the surrender of Verdun, was received at Paris with uni- 
versal consternation and dismay. The army was known to ^ divided 
by faction arid defective in discipline ; the generals were inex^nenced 
and of doubtful fidelity; an insurrection was on the point of hreak- 
‘ ing out in La Vendee ; the central government ^was abandoned to 
^ frightful anarchy ; Servan and other ministers stated plainly that 
they saw no available means of preventing the Prussians ,froin 
marching to Paris, and proposed that the Assembly ,and the autho- 
rities shoulcf retire behind the Loire. At this critical moment 
Danton r^, and, having warmly combated the project of quitting 
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Paris* declared, with texTible emphasis of voice and gesture, tlmt 
in order to save the country it was necessary to strike the royalists 
with terror the phrase was rejxeated with still greater vehe- 
mence, and the Assembly immediately sejDarated in confusion and 
alarm. It was then that the atrocious resolution was taken by the 
committee of surveillance to arrest and imprison, under the name 
of suspected persons, all who, for wliatever reason, were cousidered 
likely to be hostile to the Revolution, and’ to exterminate them by 
a deliberate and*l>rganized massacre. 0n the night of the 30th 
of August all the barriers were closed and strictly guarded ; domi- 
ciliary visits were made throughout the city by the officers of the 
commune ; three thousand persons were arrested, and distributed in 
the various priaonsb, which were all crowded to overflowing. On the 
Second of September the tocsin was rung, the gmerah heat, alarm - 
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guns fired ; a piei)Ostcrous, but too successful, rumour was set on foot 
that were about to attack tlie prisons and betray tlie 

city to the Prussians ;.and under this pretext tlie hired ruffians 
of the commune rushed uinm their prey, and the work of blood 
Ixjgan. Twenty-foifr priests, who were being conducted from the 
Hotel do Vific to the Ahbayc, were the first victims : they were all 
inhumanly ^butchered by a band of cutthroats led by the infamous 
JSlaillard. Tlic aSsiissins next hurried to the Church of thoiCarmclites, 
where more than two hundred priests were confined ; they were 
all mercilessly slaughtered. Then returning to the Abhay?, these 
• FRANCE, _ • • 2 N 
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miscreants formed a sort of mock tribunal, in which Maillard asSamed 
the office of president ; the unhappy captives were summoned from 
their cells one by one, and after a brief examination were dismissed, 
almost without exception, with the expressive formula ‘‘ Monsieur i 
la Force ! ” At this appointed signal they were thrust forcibly 
through a wicket into the court, where the fiendlike executioners 
awaited them, and were instantly hewn in pieces. 

This horrible gaol-delivery continued for four days in succession. 
At the CJa&telct, at the DicGtrc, at the Conciergtrie, at the Salp^ 
trifere, at La Force, aimilai* revolting scenes were enacted ; at the 
latter place the beautiful Princess de Lamballe, the confidential 
friend of Marie Antoinette, perished beneath the blows of tlieso 
infuriated monsters, who afterwards savagely profaned and mangled 
her remains. U'lie murderers were regularly paid for their la^ur 
by the commune, and Billaud Varennes, one of the magistrates, 
a]>pcared personally among them to applaud their patriotic zeal, and 
assure them that France knew not how to recompense their services. 
At length all the prisons were emptied, and the bloody torrent 
ceased to flow. It is impossible to ascertain positively the total 
number of those who were _,sacrificed in these September massacres ; 
it seems probable that at least two thousand were put to death in 
Paris alone ; while many more suffered in the provinceSjj^ at Ver- 
sailles, Lyons, Heims, Mcaux, and Orleans. The Assembly main- 
tained during the whole time a pusillanimous silence, coolly trans- 
acting the most ordinary and even trivial business, and affecting 
ignorance of the horrors which were papfsing almost before their eyes. 

§ 14. It is a relief to txirn to the ojxjrations pf the military cam- 
paign. After the fall of Verdun, the Duke of Brunswick, instead of 
boldly advancing on the road to Paris, distributed his janny along 
the line of the Meuse, and lost ten days in inactivity. This gave 
Dumouriez time to concentrate thirty thousand men, and to occupy 
the defiles of tlio forest of Argonne, which? with admirable intuition, 
he called the Thermopylos of France. Ho was well supported by 
Generals Kellermann, Dillon, and Beumonville, and established 
himsfdf in a strongly-entrenched position at G^andpr^, having col- 
lected in hia rear every available means of arresting the further 
progress of the enemy. On the 11th of September the French were 
vigorously assailed on several points, but the attacks were ul^isivcly 
repulsed. On the 13th, however, the position of the Croix-aux- 
bois was forced by the Austrians, and the situation of Dumouriez, 
attacked in front by forty Uiousand Prussians, wliile the Austrians 
menaced him in flank, became extremely critical. On the 16th he 
decamped from Grandp|;4, but, instead of falling b^pk uptm Chfi,lons, 
he ascendoS the river Aisne, and took post at Ste, M^n4hoitId. In 
oonscqiienoe of this movement, the road to Ch&lons and Paris now 
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lay of>en to the 1 nissiaus ; of this however they took no advantage, 
but advanced towards the French position, and on the 20th an 
action took place with the corps commanded by Kellermann at 
Valmy, which was confined chiefly to a cannonade, the loss on 
both sides being about equal. An attempted charge, however, of 
the Prussians was met by the French with so much steadiness 
and gallantry, that the Duke of Brunswick countermanded the 
movement, and the engagement ceased. The I*russian general now 
made overtures fttr negotiation ; but re(»ivcd for answer from the 
Convention (which opened its sittings on tlie (hiy after the victory 
at Valmy), that “ the Vrench Republic could listen to no ijropo- 
sitions iintil the Prussian forces had entirely evacuated the French 
territory,” The Duke, wljose army was in a deploiable coudition, 
and greatly reduced by disease and scirrcity of provisions, gave 
'orders for a retreat on the 30tb of September. Dumouricz, who 
was susjxxjted on this occasion of a treacherous understanding with 
the enemy, j^ermitted them to traverse the dangerous i)asse8 of the 
Argonne without molestation ; they restored Bongwy and Verdun, 
recrossed tli5 frontier, and reached Coblenz towards the end of 
October, liaving Hacrificc'xl in this ill-conducted and inglorious expe- 
dition nearly thirty thousand men. 

’ Meanwhile General Montesquieu, with twenty thousand men, 
had invaded Savoy, where he met wdth an enthusiastic reception ; 
another corj)S, under Geneml Anselme, took j^ossessioii of the county 
of Nice; General Custine seized without o]3jx)sition the cities of 
Wonns, Spires, and Maycnce ; and the Imperial forces in the Nether- 
hinds, having bombarded J-iillc, retired liastily across the frontier on 
the news that tlic victorious Dumonriez was in full march against 
thefn. 'i’h^e ra]>id successes highly elated the republican dictators 
at Paris, restored the coiifitlcuce and courage of the nation, and 
insju red TCu rope with astonishment and admiration. 

. Duujonriez, having obtained the consent of the ministers to a 
plan of oQeusivc operations against Austria, now undertook the 
conquest of Belgium. He marched from Valenciennes upon Mens 
on the* 23rd of October, and, finding the Austrians, under General 
Clairfait, strongly posted on the wooded heights near the village of 
Jemmappes, he atUusked them on the 6lh of November. The 
ct^mbalf^Vas stern and bloody, upwards of two thousand being 
slain on each side; but*t}ie xjosition of the Austrians was triuni])h- 
antly carried, and tj^ey made a precipitate retreat towards Brussels. 
The submi%si)Ti of the whole ot the Netherlands was the fruit of 
the victovy of Jemmap])es. Dumouriez took possession of Brussels 
on the 14H;h of^ November, amid general acclamations, and the 

•BclgiarTs imrj ediately renounced the dominion of the Eftiperor and 
proclaimed a ‘epublic. The revolutionists of Paris now gave^way to 
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cip^l admjflwtmtion. la^mob a style of izmimt arrogauco did 
reVolntionked Franco defy the Intimate thrones of Euror)e, 

1 15. Iho National CoxvENrroK met for the first time on the 
2l8t of September, 1792. Its members wore exolusirely of repub- 
lican scTitim(xita,b\it it contained, nc\ ertlieless, bitterly hostile 

paitioa — llie (mondists, \slio now bcciipiod the droit^ and the 

Montis^ne, to toiiiicd thi cOle oiiichc, and nere the organ of the 
comnimie, tlic Jatclni club, the s((tioiis, and the Parisian labblo 
Uetwdii thtst two Ivy, as usual, tin ncutial party^o/ the Ccutie, 
which w IS now si vied T i Plane oi 1 c Miiais, they vokd some- 
iiiTus witli ihr (iiioiidiiia, ^oniftimes with (hcH opjtbncnts , but, 
hung distitulc ol an} independent fu mm ss or vigoiu, found tluni- 
sclv(s uiiiblc in d<cis]it nionunts to picienfc the elch it ot the 
loiimi 01 ti Hstiuii the outline ous anel infamous c\ussc| ot the 
littd (hi the fubt diy oi its stssion the Con\enlion rtsohed by 
iC/Clan itioii on the motion oi Collot d’lldbois, that “icjdty was 
abohblud m Pi lucc,” and that tioui tint diy should be dited the 
;}eai One ot tin 1 leiich 1 e])ublic A k^ice ol perpetual buiish- 
imrit w is ] issul i aiiist tin cimgianth, wlio wc^e to be jmnishiblc 
witli di ith if they ie-euUi(d h ranee oi weie tiken with aims in 
tlni Iniids 'Jhe usuil title s of com tesy, Monsieur apd Midalm , 
wen low suipics ed, and le] laced by citoyen and citoycnne , 
ml /(y wen ilsj substituted ioi votes 
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I he fie ICO uit i„ouibin between the (aiondisfs and the Mon 
ta^^nndb bee ime i}] xicut horn the eaihcst da}b of the C on\entum. 
Ikit the greit occasion of conflict between the iival pailies was 
the question of the tiiil of the deposed king. Much distiission 
t/ook ] laee upon the ])iclinuuary points whethei Louis (whose person 
was dcelned inviol ible by tlie constitution) could be tried at all, 
and Lin, if tned, be foie what tiibunal shoiilel the cause lx o >ught? 
Ihe lepoit ol the coiniuittce, i>iescntcd on the 7th of November, 
rtceunniended thxt the king should be tned at the bar of the Con- 
vention itself, and Ibat Ins fite slmulel l>e determined Jiy the voters 
of the whele bod}, taken sep irately and delivered aloud To this 


the Girondists, who weu dosnous ot siMiig the king’ts life, but 
ackod the honesty and courige to avow their real sentiments, 
assented , intending, without doubt, m case of a condemnation, to 
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tfidmtence Dot U inxnIshmoDt, but to bnpirleoisTnuut; 

or exile, it ^as at ibis mooeut that Boland^ miaisrter of the 
interior, received mfonnation of a mysterious iron chest, which had 
been secreted behind a |)anel in the king’s bedchamber at the 
Tuileries. The chest a^as discovered in the spot indicated, and 
Boland took possession of all the pax)er8 it contained, which were 
said to afford ample proof of the king’s culpable corres]')ondenCe with 
the emigrants an^ foreign enemies of France, and of all the intrigues 
in which he had engaged to promote a counku*- revolution. It was 
upon the evidence thus obtained, in great measure, that the indict- 
ment against Louis was framed. This document was presented 
to the Convention on the 10th* of December, and it was ordered 
that the king shoilld bo brfiught^to the bar on the following day. 

§ 16. On the 11th of December the unfortunate prince accordingly 
api)eared h^fore this self-constituted tribunal, where he conducted 
himself with an unmoved calmness, self-iK)ssession, and resignation, 
which iouched- the hearts of many of liis judges, and produced a 
considerable •impression in his favour. Barv^ro, the president, 
addressing him as Louis Cai>et, proceeded to road tlic long catalogue 
of imputed crimes by which the king had attempted to “establish 
Iris tyranny by destroying the liberty of the PYcucli people.” Tlie 
charges^* related chiefly to his negotiations with foreign powers with 
a view to the invasion of France, the fliglit to Varennes and the 
arrangcincnts whicli preceded it, various instances of rcsislance to 
the popular wdll, and refusal of his sanction to the decrees of tlio 
•legislature, and, above all, lo the bloodshed of the lOlli of August, 
which, by an outril^eons fxjrvorsion of truth anti justice, Avas alleged 
to have been caused by liis ordc’-s. Ijouis replied to the lengthened 
interrogatofy with great })atience and temi)Pr. Some of tlie charges 
he absohitel^'' denied, disclaiming esjieciall}’' all knowledge of the 
iron chest and its contents ; others he refuted by observing that no 
'law existed at the time to prevent his acting as he did ; and others, 
again, by throwing the responsibility on his ministeis, and on tlic 
Assenihly itself. The accusation ot having sh(‘d the blood of the 
peojde oil the lOtlf of August he repelled with some energy, by 
saying that as one of the constituted authorities be had a perfect 
right ip '’’-jleud the Tnileries against attack, but that he had not 
even done this; on tl^o contrary, he had ^oluil^ari]y quitted the 
palace to lake refuge in the bosom of the Assoinhly, '1 he examina- 
tion being at length%x)n eluded, tlie king was remanded to the Temple, 
and from tJfis time was refused all coininuiiication with his tamily. 
lie ohtJkintjd permission, however, to name advocates to conduct his 
, defence, and selected two eminent law^yori, Tronchet ijpid 'I'arget ; 
the latter declined the office, and his place w%as instantly su})])lied by 
Lainoignou-Maleslierbes, one of the m)st distinguislied of thff fonnor 
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faHahbBitjr of hit^Rjn 

lihl#'4«r ^ «ara offudmwhb 
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on the pcaat ^ ftreair/ngr out into actml violence. Ue 
OIrondistfl endearourt*d to compound wifi fb«V ’consrimccs by 
proposjiji? to submit the question of the king^s guilt or innocence to 
t\ie ii\d<^niLCTyt of tlm people ; that so cither the responsibility of 
Hbeddinj:^ bis blood, or, in tlie contrary ense, the repronch of showing 
mercy to the tyi ant, might rest ufion the imtion at large. Th’is 
expedient, like all weak and cf>\vardJy cojnproinis(*s, pTOvtfd a total 
iaiiiirc, and uffcrwaida r(*coiIcd with terrible and fatal vengeance on 
its authors. The 0])posite ]>arty exposed wnth iiOAverfiil effect the 
inevitable tendency of an ajjpeal to the peoj)le to stir up furious 
animosities throughout Fiance, and produce a cnil war; nor diiY 
they forget to taunt the (Hioudibts bitterly witll this manifest ]>roof 
of their complicity with the fallen monarch. The ai)])cal ^was 
earnestly advocated by Vcrmiiaud in one of his most magnificent 
orations; but the real purpose and pusillanimous dishonor ly of the 
(jirondists was so completely’ laid opi*n by succeeding speakers, that 
bis elocjuenco had no effect, and the house debated and adjourned 
day after day without arriving at any decision. 

§ 17. At last, on the 14th of January, 1793, the Parisian populace 
gave symptoms of losing patience, and tumultuously surrounded the 
hall of the Convention, vociferating “ Death to the tyiant ! “ l^eath 

to him or to us’ ” Under the pressure of this fii’rcc > jidation 
it was resolved to proceed immediately to the appd nomi 7 ial on the 
three following questions: — 1. Is Louis Capet guiliy of having 
cons])ired against the liberty of the nation anil the general safety 
of the state ? 2. Shall the sentence be submitted to the sanction 


and ratification of the people? 3. What shall be fihe penalty 
inflicted ? •> Tlie first of these questions was decided in the aflirma-. 
tivc, by a house of seven hundred and twenty-one members present, 
with cmly thirty-five dissentients. On the second, two hundred and 
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TOfa» vmi rwonM in ^vour of appwling fo th» neo|)lt^ 
four hutulised and tweu%->flv^ vuioes prouotmoed a@m«t !t 
third and {uost momeuioiis dedaian ms takiiU on the X6ih of 
n|iiiary« The voUng oommenoed at eight in the evening, and 
metinued through the night,. amid the meet intense ansiety and 
nltftement. When the reenit of the scrutiny was announced, it was 
P^md that three htindted and thirty-four members had v^ted for 
P^}}Tisonment, banishment, or death with respite (sitrsis) or other 
ponditions; wiJRe three hundred and^ighty- seven had voted for 
,<doath without any condition or restriction. Among the latter were 
many of the timid vacillating Girondists, including Vergniaud, 
whose vote caused general astonisiiment. The notorious Duke of 
Orleans, who sat m the Caivention imder the name of Philip Kgalitd, 
also gave his voice, amid a murmur of universal horror, for the 
sacrifice of his royal relative. 

Two more days wore consumed in debates on the corn'ctiioss of 
the scrutiny and on the question of snr&is. It was not till three in 
tlie morning of the 20th that the final decision was declared, by a 
majority of three liundred and eighty against throe Imndred and ten, 
that there should be no suspension ; u^ion wliich the ministers were 
.ordered to see the sentence executed within twenty-four hours. 

Louis received Die anDOuncement ol his fate with perfect cnlnnicss 
He forwarded a letter to the Convention, containing three requests 
that a delay of three days might be granted liim to prepare for d(‘ath ; 
tliat he might he allowed the attendance of a confessor of his oun 
choice ; and that he mighf see his wife and flxmily without witnesses. 
The firs+ of th(‘stiKleman(ls was refused ; the two latter weie granted. 
'J'he Ahbd P^dgewoitli de Pinuont,tlio priest designated by the king, 
was iininidiatcly sent for, and Louis received fiom liiin the List 
rites ^nd consolations of ndigioii with })rofoiuul devotion, 'fhe 
]).irting scene with his family, by whom he was teiideily beloved, 
was of the most aficcting and heartrending nature. Tlje king after- 
wards slef)t peacefully for several hours. Al)Out ten in Iht* morning 
ot the 21st of .fanuary, 1793, ho w’as conveyed in a carriage, guarded 
by Santerre and a band of municipal officers and gendarmes, from 
tlie Temple to the Place de la Kevolution, fomierly Place Loins XV., 
ill the centre of which the guillotine liad been erected, lie nioiintod 
tlie ^caffi)ld with firmness, and addressed a few words to the vast 
assomhlod multitude,*decfaring tlial he died innocent of the eriincs ^ 
imputed to hiiUf that he jiardoiied the aiitliors of his doatJi, and 
l)raycd U^at his lilood might cement the liapi)iness of J^'rance,. 
Sauttrre brutally inlernipted him by waving his sword and 
ordering* the drums to heat; upon wiiiqji the executioners seized 
the ting, and dragged him under the instrument of death. I'lie 
6atal stroke instantaneously severed his head fiom his bqjly. Tho 
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cliief executioner held up the bleeding head to show it to the p^ple, 
who rent the air with prolonged shouts of “ Vive la K^publique J 
Vive la nation 1 Vive la liberte ! The remains of Louis were 
carelessly interred in the cemetery ot the Madeleine, and a quantity 



^of quick-bmo was thrown into the grave. Tliis ill-starred prince 
wtis only in the thirty-ninth year of his ago at the time ,of his 
death ; his reign had lasted nearly nineteen ycarjj. He* loft two 
children — LoMs Charles, a boy of eiglit years old, who noniinally 
succeede<J[ his father as Louis XVII., and Marie Therese, afterwards 
Duchess of Angoul^me, 


Execution of Louis XVI. (From an engravlDg of Uie time.) 



Installation of the Directoiy on the I3th of Bnim^ire year HI. (4th of November. 1705). 

From an eugraviii 4 ; ul Utu time. 

CUAPTER XXVII. 

THE REPIJBLIC. A.D. 1793-1799. 

§ 1. War against Gfreat Britain, Holland, Spam, llussi.'i, and Aiistri.a; treason 
, of Dumouricz. § 2. Fall of the Girondists. § 3. InsiiiTPction in La 
V'emhit^uid other parts ; reduction of Lyons and Toulon. §4. Kejgn of 
Terjifir. § Ij. Death of Tldbert and Dan ton. § 0. Dictivlorship of Jlohcs- 
pierre, §7. 11 ts death. §8. Trial and punishment of the Torroiists; 
Jacobin attacks on thft Convention ; final defeat of the Montagnards. 
§ 9. Mditary operations ; battle of Flenrus ; French occujiy Brussels ; 
the Austrians driven across the Hhine ; French successes in l^edmont and 
iii^he north of f^iain ; conquest of Holland by Pichegru ; pence signed with 
Prussia and Fpain ; deatii of Louis XVII. § 10. I'ixpedition to Qu i heron ; 
defeat and eicecution of the Chouans; conclusion of the war in La Vendee. 

'PolitK ul changes ; constitution of the year III. ; revolt of the Sections ; 
iastallation of the Directory. § 12. Financial difllcultjes ; suppiession of 
the assignats; mandats territorhiux. § 13. Napoleon Bonaparte; his* 
marriage and ajTpointmont to command the army of ltdy ; his campaign 
III PiecTmont , peace signed with Sardinia. § 14. Battle of Lodi; thf 
FrencI^ enter Milan ; relations of Bonaparte with the Directory ; siege of 
JVliintua, arftii.stia* with the Pope and Aiie Grand D^ke of Tuscany. 
§ .15. Bonaparte's campaign in Lombardy agaiii.st Marshal Wurmaer; 
ofierations of Jourdan and Moreau in Bavaria ; retreat of Moi*au through 
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llie Black Forest. § 1C. BonnpaiHes campaign against MariiJial AlirinEj; 
battle of Arcole. § 17. Battle of Rivoli ; fbll of Mantua ; Bonaparte over- 
runs the territories ol the Pope. § 13. Bonaparte cai-ries the war into 
Austria; armistice of Lculjen ; fall of the Venetian liepiiblic. § 19. Internal 
disorder of France ; d.i^senhions in the Directorj , Coup d'etat of the I8tli 
Fructidor. § 20. Treaty of Catnpo Foi-mio ; return of Bonapaile to Pan's , 
proijosod invasion of England. §21. The Egyptian exj^dition ; battle of 
the J^amids ; battle of the Nile; the French invade Syria. § 22. Siege 
of St. Jean d'Acre ; battle of jtJrlount Tabor ; the French ^jj^ti-eat into Ijgypt; 
battle of Aboukir ; Bonaparte returns to France, § 23. Misgovernment 
and unpopularity of the Directoiy ; wretebed titato of the finances ; the 
22nd Flor^al ; SuwaiTow*s campaign in North Italy ; successful campaign 
of Massena in Switzerland ; expedition of the English to the Holder. 

§ 24. Cabals against the Directory ; the 30th*»PrBirial ;• intrigues of Sibyes ; 
coalition between Sifeyes and Bonaparte. § 25. Revolution of the 18th and 
19th Brumaire ; overthrow of the Directory ; Si^ycs, lk»naparte, and Roger 
Duuos appointed consuls. 

§ 1. This news of the execution of Louis XVI. was received in 
France witli awe and terror, and excited throughout «Europe an 
outcry of grief and indiguatioii. Aj>artfrom its scandalous injustice 
and cnielty, the crime was leegarded, both at home and abroad, as 
an act of hostile defiance launched against all thrones and all csta-* 
blished governments; it jilaced France in a position of unftyersal 
aggression and antagonism. “ There is no going back now,*' 
exclaimed Marat ; “ we must either ]>revail or p>orish !’* and the 
army sent a deputation to thank the Con volition for having reduced 
them to the necessity of conquering. Louis XVII. was proclaimed * 
by the emigrant army of the i*rince of Condd, ar^id the Count of 
Provence assumed the title of Kegent. A formal rujiUire ensued 
almo.st immediately between the Ilepuhlic and the great \>o wei s of 
Europe. M. de Chauvelin, the French envoy in London, was 
ordered to leave the kingdom within eight days ; and on the 1st of 
February, 1793, the Convention, alter a brief debate, unaninionsly 
declared war against Great Britain and the States General of 
Holland, A similar announcement followed against Sjiain. *The 
Empress of Russia ordered all Frenchmen to qitlt her domiiuoua 
within twenty days; and Austria, placing the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg at the head of her forces, assumed the offensive on 4lu;Jine 
of the Meuse. Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland weie the only 
• states with which the Rc})uhlic maintained peaceful relations. 

Dumouriez, whom we left victorious in the Ausb.iaii Ketherlands, 
•made a rapid visit to Paris while tiic Convention were dehberaiirig 
on the fate of the unha]q)y Louis, and exerted himself actively, 
both by intrigue and mrnace, tn avert tlie bloody cat astro] )he, 
Becoming soon convinced of the hojjclessness of the atteirqit, lie 
returned <o his head-quarters, and was soon afterwards orderetl by 
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the Oonvcntlo(n to march against the Anstrianfi uncer the Prince of 
Cobtu^. In a battle fought at Neerwinden on the 18 th of March, 
Dumouriez was totally defeated with a loss of four thousand men. 
Disgusted by his ill fortune, and knowing himself to bo an object of 
suspicion and mortal enmity to the dominant party at Paris, he 
took the desperate step of entering into a treaty with the Austrian 
generals for the purpose of overthrowing the Jlepublic and^ restoring 
the conslitutional monarchy. It i^8upj)oscd to liave heon his 
intention to place on the throne the young Duke of Charties, eldest 
son of the Duke of 0#leans (afterwards King of the French as Louis 
Philippe), who had fought under him with distinguished gallantry 
in both his cam|)aigns. Aik amnstice was concluded, and the 
French army r»tii*ctl iiitmok‘|ted to the frontier. But meanwhile 
intelligence of the treasonable ])roject8 of Dumouriez had been 
secretly conveyed to I'aris ; the Convention immediately passed a 
decree summoning liim to apjicar at their bar to answer lor his 
conduct, and transmitted the order to the camp by the hands 
of Bearn (an ville, minister of war, and four other cnnirnissioncrs. 
Dumouriez flatly refused obedience, arrested the commissioners, and 
sent tliem under a guard to the iiefid-quartcrs of the Austrians at 
Tournay, He then issued a proclamation to his army, exhorting 
ihery to follow him in a march to Paris, to deliver I’rauce from the 
sjinguiiiary tyranny of the Convention. 11 is troops however aban- 
doned him ; and Dumouriez, with the Duke of Chartres and the rtst 
of bis stall, took refuge in the camp of Iho Im])erialists. Dumouriez 
was never afterwards j^ermitted to letiirn to P>ance. lie resided 
chiefly in Engleaid, where he died at an advanced age in 1823. 

. § 2. The inevitable and immediate result of the nniider of 
Louis liVI. was to hurry on to its crisis the intemeciiio strife 
l>elw|jen the Girondists and tlie Jacobins. One of tlie first great 
measures carried against the former was the establislmient, on the 
10th of March, 1793, of the Kevolutionary Tribunal — the most exe- 
crable engine olTawless oppression and cruelty that ever disgraced a 
civijized nation. This was followed by the a])i)ointment, on the 
27tb of May, ofnhe terrible “Committee of Public Safety” (^Comite 
du balat r'iMic\ which consisted of nine members, Baneic and 
Dty;^toc being the mo^st influential. This committee, whose delibe- 
rations were secret^ was emt>owercd to take whatever measures 
might aj>pcar necessary to the w^elfare ol the Kepublic, both internal 
and external. H controlled the jirocecdings of the ministers, acted 
with siT[)reine independent authority in matters of urgency, arfli 
mafic a report every week to the Convention. 

Qn tTie 2 mi of June the Tuileries wer* complctel^siirrouiided by 
ail armed multitude ol eighty thousand men, with a formidable 
park of artillery commanded by Henriot ; and the commune required 
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from ihe aflFriglited deputies an immediate decree for the arrest of 
the Girondist members. They at first refused compliance, but were 
at length comjxill(>d to vote at the point of the \)ayonet the arrest of 
thirty-two Girondist members, including Brissot, Vergniaud, Guadet, 
Gensonnii, ration, and all the celebratcxl names of tlje party. 
Such was the fall of the Gimndists — • a memoral>le and righteous 
retrilnitiou for their cowardly abandonment of the king. 

§ 3. Many oi’ the expelled deputies made their csi^ape from Paris, 
and rejxured to Caen, where they phiced themselves at the head of 
an insurrectionary movement of the wtistern departments against 
the Convention. A rival administration was formed, and regular 
communication established with the disaffected in other parts of 
France, especially at Bordeaux, Lyons, IvIarseillLS, and Toulon ; 
armed le^des were made, and very general syn)i)tons ai>pcarcd of 
the outbreak of civil war. It was now that a j'oung woman 
belonging to an ancient but decayed family, Charlotte Corday, 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Girondists, set out from Caen to 
Paris, and, having obtaintxl an interview with the sanguhiary Marat 
under pretence of giving him information about the progress of the 
revolt, stabbed him to the hbart as he lay in his bath. She was 



Iloosc In wLich Charlotte Corday waa bora, at Roncerac, departement dc^gOrae. 


instantly arrested, glorying in her deed ; and having been condemned 
by the Revolut^inary Tribuiial, suffered with extraordinary fortitude 
and courage on the 15th of July. 

A formidable insurrection, but of a different character, had broken 
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aut^in thc province of La Vendee. The population of this district 
were remarkable for their ardent and devoted attachment to the 
throne, the aristocracy, and the ancient constitution of France, 
The murder of the king, and a subsequent decree of the Convention 
ordering a compulsory levy of three hundred thousand men, drove 
this loyal and high-spirited peasantry into open revolt. Tljey cheese 
for their leaders several noblemen .and gentlemen of high local repu- 
tation — La Kochejacquelein, Lescure, D’Elb^, Bonchainps, tJharette, 
— together wil# others of their own cTIlss, Cath^lineau and Stofllet ; 
and within two montl^ made themselves completely masters of that 
part of the country, having repeatedly defeated the Heimblican 
generals, and driven them beyond tlio Loire. Fresh forces were 
sent against them, and alicr a fierce and gallant struggle the insur- 
rection was crushed by the olid of the year, though Charette and 
Stofilet continued to carry on a desultory warfare among the marshes 
of Lower Brittany. 

The city of Lyons made a determined and protracted resistance to 
the Convention. Surrounded by an army of sixty thousand men 
under Kelleraiann, it sustiiinod heroically the horrors of a two months’ 
siege, and only surrendered when reduced to the last extremity. 
Three commissioners — Couthon, Fouch^, and Collot dTierbois — 
were ^len despatched from Pans, and wreaked on the devoted city 
a vengeance of unparalleled atrocity. Near two thousand of the 
inhabitants i>eri8hed by the sentence of a revolutionary tribunal. 
The ordinary method of the guillotine was found insufficient to 
despatch the victims ; thsy were brought out in batches to tlie Place 
des Brotteaux, and mowed down by repeated discharges of musketry 
and cannon. All the public edifices, and many of the handsomest 
private (^vvelliiigs, wore totally demolished ; and a monument was 
erected among the ruins, witli the inscription, " Lyons made war 
againsl liberty — Lyons is no more.” It was ordered that the town 
should bear thenceforth* the name of “ la Commune affranchie.” 

Toulon, wliero the population was decidedly royalist, called in 
the assistance of the fleet under Admiral Hood, and the town was 
occuI)ied by a British gaiTi.son. A regular siege was soon com- 
menced ; and it was on this occasion that the talents of Napoleon 
Bonapaiite, then a young officer serving under General Dugommier 
as ^mmaudant of artillery, were first brought into prominent 
notice. The victor^ of the Republic was entirely the result of 
his sagacious aiK^ scientific dispositions. The British ti'oops evacu-‘ 
ated Toy Ion on the 19 th of December, and escaped on board the 
fleets carrying with them several thousands of French refugees. 

§ 4. After Jlae downfall of the Girondists the Jacobins were driven 
by the necessities of their position to establish a systeai of sanguinary 
despotism, to which no jiarallel can be found in the whole stream of 
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hist riy, and which has consigned their name to tlie everlasting^h- 
honanoo of mankind. ITieir reign will be known to the I’emotest 
ages as the Reign of 'I'ebror. 

Robesfieure was chosen a member of the Committee of FubUc 
Safety in July, 1793; and from that moment its proceedings Were 
marked by a degree of firmness, activity, and systematic vigour, 
which, if displayed in a good cause, would have been worthy of high 
coinmondation. The principal colleagues of Robespierre in this ter- 
rible secret conclave were RsTrr^ro, Carnot (who di*ECted all mili- 
tary operations), Couthon (who presided over the police), H^ranlt 
de S^chelles, St. Just, and Billaud-Varennes, They commenced 
by proclaiming a new and hastily framed constitution, of an 
absurdly democratic and impracticable qh^^^acteiY which was in- 
augurated at a national f^to, with pagan and atheistical ceremonies, 
on the loth of August. Next followed a decree for a levy en masse 
of all citizens capable of bearing arms ; another for a forced loan 
amounting nearly to one year’s revenue ; another extorting from all 
landowners and fanners a contribution of two-thirds of their pro- 
duce in grain for the consum])tion of the army ; another imjiosing 
a maxiiniiin — that is, a fixed arbitrary price above which no pro- 
visions could be sold — upon bread, meat, wine, salt, wood, and other 
articles. A further measure — the famous “ loi des suspects ” — 
placed the liberty and proiicrty of the whole po^mlation of Fvance 
at the uncontrolled dis^iosal of the govermnent, and soon tilled the 
prisons with n]>ward8 of two hundred thousiind misenahle captives. 
The executive administration of the dreaded Docemvirato was of 
the most ferocious and relentless character. Tl:j|; Revolutionary 
Tribunal was brought into constant requisition, and the scaffolds 
soon reeked with the blood of victims of all classes, ages,^,and con- 
ditions, immolated for the all-comprehensive crime of hostility to 
the Jiepuhlic. The first remarkable iiersonago condemned was 
General Custiue, who suffered for his defeat at Mayence and for 
the fall of Valoncierinos. The unfortunate queen, Marie Antoinette, 
was next sacrificed ; she was charged with having exercised a 
criiniiiul influence over her husband, with having pasted the ptihlic 
treasure, with having instigated the foreign invasion ; she died with 
touching serenity and magnanimity on the loth of October, 1793. 
Then followed the trial of twenty-one of the proscribed CHrolidist 
deputies. Tliey defended themselves with groat address, boldness, 
and eloquence; and the court, after sitting for four days, showed, 
for the first time, symptoms of embarrassment and hesitc^ftion. A 
resolution was fortliwilli passed in the Convention, authorizing tlio 
jury, when three days had been spent in the investigation <rf a case, 
to doclare therl^selves satisfied, without waiting for further pleadings ; 
this tnfamous justification was at once acted ujion, and the Qirondii^ 
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fl^litenoed to deatli. One of them, TaUus^, committed aiiksid^ 
in the court; the rest met their f&te by the guillotine on the Slat 
of October, displaying in their last moments great resolution and 
intrepidity. On their way to the scaffold they dianted in chorus 
the famous Marseillaise hymn. 

The despicable Egalit^, Duke of Orleans, was executed on the 
Gth of hlovember. His long career of wickedness, and especially 
his baseness in voting the death of Louis, had deprived hfin of all 
sympatliy, and* his h<jad fell amid thV savage imprecations of the 
multitude. The enthusiastic and noble-hearted Madame Roland 
was led to tlie scaifold a few days afterwards. On passing before 
the statue of Liberty which was erected at the Place de la Revo- 
lution, she a 2 >o 8 ^op}iize<i it in the memorable words, “O Liberty! 
wliat crimes are committed fa thy name!” Her husband, who 
with her aid had escaped the fatal decree of proscription on the 
Slat of May, deliberately stabbed himself on receiving the tidings 
of her deatln. ^ 'J'he executions continned in ra])id succession. Bailly, 
the ex-mayor of Paris, was guillotined on the Champ de Mars, tlie 
soene of lifs unpardonable offence in firing on tlje j>eo]>le on the 
20th of July. Barnavc, Du|X>rt, Lcbi*jm ; the unsuccessful generah 
^Houchard, Brunet, and Biron Lauzun ; and the notorious Madame 
du nfy;ry, so long the reigning mistress of Louis XV., — all suffered 
in tufn under tlie fatal knife. 

While those bloody scenes passed in the cajntal, the Terrorists 
were executing vengeance in its most hideous and revolting form 
on the wretched survivoi« of the Vendean insurrection. A revo- 
lutionary tnhmijjl was established at Nantes, under the presidency 
of a miscreant named Carrier, who, not content with the ordinary 
action outlie guillotine, iTickcd his hellish invention in discovering 
new methods of wholcsjile destruction. Wo need not do more than 
allude* to the atrocious noyadch^ fasilhidcSy and mariages republicai7LS 
of Nantc?s ; the details -are too disgusting to sc)il our pages. '^rhe 
very waters of the Loij'e became so polluted by these horrors tliat 
their use was forbidden as injurious to health. Not Iciss than fifteen 
thousand ■[)orsona are computed to have perished at Nantes by 
Carrier's orders during the three months of October, November, and 
December, 1703 

Divisions quickly arose among the Terrorists themselves. 
Robesj)icrre and DaiiTon were moderate in their ideas and docent m 
their conduct coi^jpared with the desperate faction of the H(Sbertist8, 
who now exorcised the cldef sw^ay over the commune of l^aris^ 
Hdl»rt and other ultra-democrats made a furious assairit on the 
Cliristiaft religion, the very profession of which they determined to 
root*out from France, well knowing it bo the foundation of all 
morality and social order. By their instigation a petitmn to this 
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effect was presented to the Convention by Cobcl, the "constitutioflaP 
Bishop of Paris, and his clergy, who publicly i enounced their belief 
and functions as ministers of the Catholic Church, and declared that 
henceforth they would recognise no public worship hut that of liberty, 
equality, and reastm. A decree was forthwith passed in accordance 
with this ap])alling act of apostacy. The religion of Jesus Christ was 
formally proscribed and suppressed ; all Christian worship was pro- 
liibited ; the Goddess of Iheason, p<ir8onated by a well-known figurante 
from the Opera, was impioi^sly enthroned in the vcsi^y sanctuary of 
the cathedral ol' Notre Dame ; and the members of the Convention, 
the commune, and all the constituted authorities, bowed before her 
in public adoration. Over the entrance to the cemeteries was now 
placed the heathen inscription, “ Death ia an eternal sleep.” The 
churches were desecrated tliroughout France ; abbeys and religious 
houses were secularized and pillaged ; tlio very graves of tlie dead 
were violated ; the remains of the French monarchs were sacri- 
legiously dragged forth from their sepulchres at St. Denis, and 
exposed to the scorn and brutal insults of the multitude. It wan's 
at tliia time, too, that the Gregorian Calendar was abolished, and 
replaced by the revolutionary .era, which commenced from the 22nd 
of September, 1792. The year w'as divided into twelve equal 
months of thirty days each, to which were added five intercalary 
days, ridiculously called Sansculotides. 'J'ho montlis were fancifully 
named from the characteristic features of the difibreut seasons ; — 
Vendciniaire (vintage month), Bruinaire (foggy month), Nivose, Plu- 
viose, &c. The observance of Simday heiaig abrogated, every tenth 
day, or decadl as it was tcraied, was jn-oclaimed a public lioliday. 
These grotesque innovations of the infidel Republic remained in 
force, strange to say, till the Isi of January, 1806. 

Robespierre, who seems always to have x>ro8crved some sentiments 
of decency, and in religious matters never went beyond the pro- 
fession of deism, opposcAl himself vigorously to these outrageous 
extravagances of the H^bertists. They attempted to organize an 
insurrection of the sections ; but the x>opulace made no movement, 
and the fate of the conspirators was sealed. Tliey:were impeabhed 
by St. Just in the Convention on the 13tb of March, 1794, arraigned 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 20th, and, the frial having 
lasted for three days, were condemned to death by virtue of tbe^iate 
regulation permitting the jury to declare itself 8ii?tisfiod at the expira- 
tion of that time. They were executed, to t)ie number of nineteen 
persons, including Ilbbert, Vincent, Ronsin, and a fanatical .Prussian 
baron named Anacharsis Clootz, on the 24tb ; all the gang, withvthe 
exception of Ronsin and Clootz, betraying the most abject Tueakness 
and terror in tfeeir last moments. 

The fate of the Hdbertists was received with imiversal joy. It 
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viraa ^regarded as a proof that llol>6BpiC!rr6 and bis Mends had 
decidedly espoused the cause of moderation and mercy, and that 
the Reign of Terror was about to termiiiate. T'here remained, how- 
ever, between Robespierre and the ix>S8essiou of that absolute, 
undivided, unlimited empire at which he aimed, the party headed 
by Danton, who had now become thoroughly disgusted with the 
enormities of the Ko volution, and earnestly desired to return to a 
more lenient and tranquil system of g^j^vermneut. Danton becauie 
in consequence* an object of mortal siis]>icion and enmity to the 
merciless dictator. was repeatedly warned of hia danger, but 

replied that his enemies dared not arrest him, and disdained to fiy. 
His name was still universally, feared, and it was with extreme 
astonishment tha^ Paris Iftarne^ on the 1st of April, 1794, barely a 
week after the death of Ildbert, that the redoubtable Dantou had 
been seized in his bed the iiigiit before, and, with his associates, was 
a j)risoner at the Luxcnibourg.* 

Convention, mute with consterDatiori, offered not a shadow 
of oppositiop. The prisoners — Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre 
d’Kglantiiio, Hdraiilt de Sdchclle, and others, to the iiuiuber of 
fifteen — were brought to trial without delay, ui)on various inco- 
herent and improbable charges. Danton defended himself with 
lion-lil^ vigour and audacity ; and such was the B3nni)atliy mani- 
fested “towards him by the Parisians, that Robos)>iciTe and his 
enslaved tribunal were for some time in trepidation as to the rc'sult. 
At length, by a skilful manoeuvre, an order was obtained Iroixi the 

• Convention enjoining the Judges to jnit out of court (inettre hors 
des d^bats) any p^^isoiiors who might fail in resi»ect to the tiibunal, 
and to proceed at unco to tlieir condemnation. I'his was instantly 
acted iqx)^ ; Dantou and his friends were dragged away from the 
bar in the midst of thoir angry declamations, and on the 6th of 
April tRey all suffered by the guillotine. 

* § 6. Having thus pitilt?8Bly tramplefl down all ot>positioii, Robes- 
pierre reigned ior a brief period in sole and nndisi>uted desjiotism. 
No relaxation, how'ovcr, took place in tlie accursed system of terror; 
on the? contrary, t]*e judicial massacres greatly increased in numbers 
and cruelty, as if the tyrant felt that tlie continuance of his power 
depended on lus persevering energy in the same detestable measures 
by A^iich be had attained it. At the smne time liobespierre took 
an early opportunity oT repealing those blasphemous acts whicli had 
made tlie French ^ nation of professexl atheists. He proclaimed in 
the Convention that belief in the existence of a God was neccssaiy to ^ 

These^tratjsactiuna are understood to have I'oaultod froiu a compnet made 
, by Uobgspjerre, C<fbtliou, and St. Just, with Collot*d’Hi*rbois, Bijfaud-V''arenui*s, 
and Ranorc ; the latter abandoning the Ilebeitisls to JiolK^spieire, on con- 
dition that he bliould make no oppoi^ition to the destruction of the [>£wtouustak 
rilANCC- J O 
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thofl6 principles of virtue and morality upon whidh tbe BiG^ub{i9 )vaa 
founded ; and on the 7th of May the national repreeentatiyei, who 
bad so lately prostrated themselves before the Goddess of Beason^ 
voted by acclamation that the French people acknowledged the 
existence of the Su})reme Being and the immortality of the 8001** 
The “ Ffito de TEtre Supreme,” held soon afterwards (June 8), was 
a theatrical exhibition of very questionable taste, in which Robes- 
pierre, as president of the C^vention, played the part of high-priest, 
with ill-concenled seli-cxaldlion and triumph. At^iis moment the 
tyrant may be said to have attained the sunlit of his extraordinary 
fortunes; and, by a strange fatality, it was on this occasion that the 
first seeds were sou ii of that hostile coalition which in the course 
of a few weeks was to achieve his ruin.* Great ^dissatisfaction was 
excited by the pre-cmiiienco assumed at the festival by Robespien*e 
over his oolleiigues. Various threatening hints were droi)ped in his ‘ 
hearing : — It is hut a step from the Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock,” 
said one ; “ lie would accustom the Kci)ublic to adore some one, 
in order to make himself adored by-and-by,” exclaimed another. 
On the 22nd Prairial ( J unc 10) resolutions were presented to the 
Convention by Oouihoii fpr conferring increased and monstrous 
ix)wer8 on the Revolutionary Tribunal. It was to be divided into 
lour courts, for the more ex^icditious despatch of business; the 
“ enemies of the Republic,” against whom it was to act, were defined 
in the most vague, arbitrary, and comprehensive terms ; the juries 
were empowered to convict without examining witnesses or hearing 
counsel, and upon any j>roof, material or moral, verbal or written, 
which they might deem sufficient ; and the qole penalty to be 
inflicted for all offences was death. Tliis frightful proj>oHition, 
which manifestly placed the lives of the whole Convention, and, 
indeed, of the whole French nation, at the absolute disposal of 
Robespierre, was vehemently combated, but was ultimately udoj^ted. 
Its effects were appalling. Between the 10th of June and ilie 27th 
of July, 1794, ujnvards fourteen hundred victims perished by 
the bands of the executioner. The daily hatches (fourn^cs) fre- 
quently included fifty, and even sixty, seventv, and eighty indi- 
viduals. FoiKiuicr-Tinville, the public accuser, at length proposed 
to erect the guillotine in a hall adjoining the tribunal, and to 
desj>atoh five hundred prisoners in one day. The total number of 
those sacrificed during the sixteen months" tliat the tribunal was 
in force is ascertained to have been two thousand seven hundred 
in Paris alone. Of the bloodshed in the provinces no aopumte esti- 
mate has ever been formed. , 

§ 7. At this crisis Robespierre suddenly absented himself from 
the Commit^es of Public [Safety and of General Security, where 
hfo enepaiea, especially Collot d’Uerbois and Billaud-Varennes, bad 
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aoqufred coBsiddjrBi'ble tzifiaei:joe, anA did not coBooal their aotive 
hatred. A povrerful eonfederao^ wag gradually ibimed against him 
in the Convention, headed by Tallien, Foudh4, BarraSi Bourdon» 
Carnot, and Barrfere— -able and determined men, all fxilly Gonsoioug 
that the struggle about to commence must be one of Ufe and deatl), 
since a private list had been discovered in which the tyrant doomed 
them to tlie guillotine, together with forty of their collc?aguos, on 
the first opportunity* The conspirators intrigued rapidly anti 
secretly, and tiPtormined to bring matters to an immediate issue. 
On the 20th of July tl^p final confiict began ; Robespierre suddenly 
made his appearance in the tribune at the Convention, and deli- 
vered a vague and tedious, but a^gry and insolent, tirade against the 
two committees, ^le govc^mnent functionaries, and all others who 
opposed him, denouncing them as traitors, calumniators, ailieists, 
profligates, brigands. The house heard him without the smallest 
sympathy ; and the tyrant withdrew, disconcerted and humiliated, 
to tlie Jacobin club, where measures were arranged for the mortal 
strife expected on tlie morrow. 

The 27th of July was the decisive day. A report on Robes- 
pierre’s speech, read by St. Just, was t^imultuously interrupted by 
Billaud-Varcniios and Tallien, w’ho were powerfully supported by 
Collot iJ’Heibois, the pn^sidoiit of the day. “ A cliasm deejier than 
the catacombs,” cried ihllau<i, “ is dug at your feet, and either you 
must fill it with your dead Ixidies, or you must hurl down Robes- 
pierre and his Icllow tyrants.” Tallien drew forth a dagger, and 
^ declared tliafc, if the Clonvention had not the courage to order the 
arrest of Robespierre, he would instantly strike him to the heart. 
Vainly did the doomed man strive to obtain a hcaiiiig. His voicii 
was drowjj^od by the indignant shouts which arose from all sides of 
“ Down with the tyrant 1” “ Death to the triumvirs 1” and in tlu* 

midst ot inconceivable agitation and disorder the house voted itself 
• in permanent session, and decreed the arrest of Robosjiierre, Couthon, 
and 8t. Just, to whom Lebas and the younger Robespierre were 
added by their own desire. The five members were removed to the 
bar wTth general ^rjclamations and cries of “Vive la R^publique T' 
and were soon afterwards conlined separately in difl'erent prisons. 
The ferocious ilenriot, commandant of the civic force, was taken into 
custfltiy at the same time. 

The cause of Robesiilerre however was not yet utterly lost. The 
commune was ir^^tantly in arms, roused the sections, released 
Henriot, gent strong detachments of officers and troops to the five , 
prisons, delivered the popular tribunes, and carried them in triumph 
to the H6toI ^ Ville. The Convention acted in this crisis with 
' determined firmness. Tliey passed a decree of outlawry against 
Robespierre and his four colleagues, Henriot, and the whjlfi com- 
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mune of Paris. The greater part of the sections at once declared in 
favour of tlie national representatives. Barras was named to the 
command of their armed force ; at midnight he surrounded the 
H6tel Ville with his hattaiions, and, all resistance being hojpeless, 
the cons}>ira'lors sun’endered at discretion. As the gendarmes ap- 
proached to seize them, Lebaa shot himeclf dead with a pistol, the 
younger Eohes 2 )ierre leaped from a window and fractured his leg, and 
his elder brother, attemi>tiug suicide, wounded himself frightfully in 
the lower jaw. The long fife of prisoners were cou'^feyed first to one 
of the committcie-rooms at the Tuilerics, and thence to the Con- 
ciorgerie. On the 28th of July they were all carried before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, but merely for the foi*mality of being identified, 
since they were already sentenced to death as outlaws. Insults, male- 
dictions, and brutal exultation accompanied them to the guillotine ; 
and as the head oi Robespierre rolled u|>on the scalfold, the vast crowd 
broke into a loud, unanimous, and prolonged chorus of acclamation. 

§ 8. The revolution of the Ninth Thkkmidor put ah end to the 
Reign of Terror, although it by no means appears that such was the 
intention of its authors. Tallicn, Fouch^, Legendre, and their 
friends, were scarcely less bloodthirsty than those whom they had 
overthrown ; but the whole nation saw in the fall of Robespierre a 
reaction against tyranny and in favour of just and humane (govern- 
ment; and the furai of imblic opinion produced this as a necessary 
result. The Committees of Public Safety and General Security were 
now remodelled, and their power much restrained. The prisons 
were visited, and ujiwards of 10,000 dclamed under the infamous. 
** loi dcs suspects” were restored to liberty in /he capital alone. 
An outcry for vengeance against the Terrorists soon arose among 
those whose rclalivcs had perished under the late fearful system. 
All association was foinicd by the young men of Paris, to the 
uumlxir of several thousands, chiefly of the upper classes, who, 
under the appellation of “ la Jeunesae Dor^'j,” and wearing a fantastic 
costume “a la victime,” devoted themselves to measures of summary 
retaliation upon the ^Jacobins, On the 9th of November they made 
a dcsfierate attack on the hall of the Jacobin club ; the windows 
were smashed, the doors forced open, and after a brief contest the 
discomfited elubbists were diiven forth from their den of iniquity, 
and the assailants remained victorious. I'he hall was now closed by 
oi’der of the Conveuition, and this odious fralemity was soon after- 
wards dissolved, to the great joy of the nation. < 

Retributive punishment now fell fast upon the accomjdiccs of 
Robespierre. The detestable Carrier was sent before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and^suflered by the guillotine, llie‘'’same late 
was most d^Jicrvcdly inflicted on Fouquier-Tinville, the heartless 
public prosecutor under the Reign of Terror. 
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Tffe Cotiveiitioa proceeded to decree that there was matter of 
aoensation against Collot d’Horbois, Billaud-Varcnnes, Barrfere, and 
Vadier, all execrated as having been foremost among tJio errorists. 
They were committed to prison, but were not brought to trial till 
some months later. A resolution was next passed recalling to their 
seats in the Convention seventy-three members, chi(;£ly Girondists, 
who had been expelled after the 31st of May 

These reactionary measures, howevqj^ were not suffered to pass 
without opposiffon from the lately rampant, but now vanquished, 
faction of the Jacobin^ A rigorous winter, exorbitant prices, a 
ruinous depreciation of the assignats, numerous bankruptcies which 
occasioned great misery both in J’aris and in the provinces, enabled 
the agitators to stir up onoe more the elements of insurrection ; and 
on the 1st of April, 1795, the fiall of the Convention was invaded 
by a tumultuous mob from the faubourgs, clamouring violently for 
bread, the constitution of the year If., and the liberation of Collot 
d’Herbois and. the other Terrorists. The sectional troops, led by 
the tfeunessti Dordc, soon disjHirsed the insurgents, and tl»e danger 
was at an end. The victorious Thermidorians proceeded forthwith 
with tlie trial of Collot dTIerbois and lus accomplicc‘s, who wcie all 
convicted and sentenced to transportation. 

Anolfcher and a more desperate attempt of the same kind was made 
six weeks later, on the 20th of May. The aimed rabble again sur- 
rounded the Ikiileries, and burst into the hall of the Convention. 
The fighting was i^artially renewed on the next day, but the Con- 

• vention remained linally vfetorious. lliis formidable outbreak was 
followed by seve«e measures of punishment. General Mcnou, at 
the head of an imjiosing force, marched upon tlie faulxiurg St. 
Antoine, #iid throiitened a bombardment unless all arms and 
weapon^} of offence were immediately delivered u]>. It was use- 
less to resist; pikes, muskets, and cannon, in large quantities, 

* were suiTcndered, and this stronghold of the tyranny of the mob 
became comxiaratively powciless. The Muntagiiards were now tried 
by a military commission, and six of their Ic.aders were condemned 
to death. Several more were tran.sx>orted for lile ; many tied into 
concealment; and the j>ohtical influence of the party was from this 
moment finally crushed. 

§ 9 . During this dark period of intestine struggle and convulsion 
the armies of the Republic maintained their ground against the . 
Eurofienn coalition^ith a gallantry, skill, and jicrsevcring resolution 
which connnanded universal admiration. General Jourdan, taking • 
the c<toimand of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, defeated the 
^allies gt l^euru#, on the 26th of June, 1^94. After this victory 
he formed a junction with General Pichegni and the^army of the 
north, and the repubdeans entered Brussels in triumiih oii^tho 9tb 
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of July. The Duke of York now retreated rapidly towards Holland, 
abwidoniug the whole of Belgium to the French. Pichegru’s army 
encamped on the line of the Meuse, anil prepared for the invasion 
of Holland. Meanwhile Jourdan drove back the Austrians towards 
the Khiue, delbatcd them with great slaughter at liuremonde, and 
forced tliem to retire to the German side of the river on the 6th of 
October. 71io French took ])Osse8sion of Cologne and Coblentz; 
Treves submitted^ to their ^‘/'ariny of tke Mostjlle,’* and before the 
end of October they were masters of the entire coiffse of the liliine 
from Worms to Nimeguen. r 

During the same summer the republican aims achieved con- 
siderable success on the Sardiniarir and Spanish frontiers. By way 
of counterpoise, however, to these tpumjihs, it was in this year that 
Lord Howe won his celebrated victory of the 1st of June, off the 
Isle of Ushant, when the French were defeated with a loss of seven 
ships of the line and eight thousand men. 

llie army under Pichegni, resuming the offensive in the depth 
of a severe winter, crossed the Meuse on the ice in the, last week of 
IXKjember, and on the 11th of Janiiaiy, 1795, attacked the English 
and Dutch at Nimeguen, atid forced them to a disastrous retreat. 
The Dutch troops showed symptoms of disaffection, while the iioim- 
laoe openly welcomed the republican invader. The Stadthobjer now 
fled to England, abandoning Holland to Picbegru, who titered 
Amsterdam in triumph on the 20th of January. The English, 
'ander General Walmoden, after enduring dreadful sufferings in their 
retreat, gained the jiort of Bremen, wh^re they embarked for their-, 
own country, ’^riicir army had been reduced tot-^a mere wreck by 
privation, disease, desention, and the sword of the enemy. Tlie 
conquest of Holland, thus accomplished without fightii^g a battle, 
and with very trifling loss, established the rei^utation of |.^ichegru 
as one of the foremost generals of the Kevolution. A dcmocratical 
form of govermnent was now organized in Holland upon the model 
of republican France. Negotiations were o])ened about the same 
time with the King of Prussia, who had been the first to declare 
himsell' in arms against the Kevolution ; and^ ixjace was signed 
at Basic on the 5th of Aj)ril, Prussia surrendering to France all htjr 
provinces on the left bank of the Rhine. A similar treaty was 
concluded soon afterwards with Spain. That Bourbon monarchy, 
to preserve some appearance of decency, stipulated at first that the 
two children of Louis XVI., still prisoners ii? the bands of the 
Gonvention, should be restored to liberty ; but while the» discussion 
was i^ending, the unhappy young prince whom the royalists»8tyled 
Ixiuis XVII. was released from his miseries by the hanVl of death. 
After a lingering illness, resulting from the systematic ill-usage and ‘ 
brutality of his jailors, he expired, at the ago of eleven, on the 8th 
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of June, 1796. This difficulty being removed, Sjain signed tbo 
terms of iiadfication, by which she fully recognised the French 
Republic, and ceded her possessions in tlie island of St, Domingo in 
return for the restoration of the French conquests in the north of 
Spain. The youthful sister of Louis XVJl., afterwards Duchess of 
Angoul§me, was now liberated from the Temple, in exchange lor 
the Commissioners of the Convention whom Dumourioz liad^betrayed 
to tlie Austrians. ^ 

§ 10, The Tendean insurgents, after signing a treaty of peace 
with the Convention jn February, 1795, once more assembled in 
anns in the Juno following, imder the leadership of Charettc and 
Stofflet. The royalists now pr^ivailed upon the British government 
to aid them by n^p^king a descent upon the coast of Brittany. Some 
thousands of 'French emigrants and inisoners were collected in 
England and the Channel Islands under tlie Count do Puisayc, and 
transported on board a British fleet to the peninsula of Quiberon, 
where they effected a landing on the 27tli of June, and made them- 
selves masters of Fort l*enthievre. But tlie expedition was ill 
planned, and the Chouans, as the royalists of Brittany were called, 
though brave and ardent, were by no nieaiis equal in military quali- 
.ties to the soldiers of La Vendee. General Iloche, at the head of 
a lar^, republican army, blockaded the invaders by throwing up 
cntrehchments across the narrow isthmus winch joins Quiberon to 
the mainland, Piiisaye totally failed in an attempt to break througf 
the enemy’s lines ; on the night of the liOth of July Hochc stormed 
and Texjapturod Fort ronthievre ; the gallant defenders struggled 
desperately to r^ain the English vessels, but, the weather being 
stormy, by far the gi’eater part of them perish (‘d miserably in the 
W'aters. ^Tlie remainder sunendered to Iloche, under a vague and 
unauthorized promise of quarter. Upon a reference to Paris it was 
decidcS that the law's against emigrants must take their course ; 
and near eight hundred * 0 ! these unfortunate prisoners were in con- 
sequence shot to death at Aiiray, after the lonn of an examination 
before a military commission. Charelto retaliated by tlie wdiole- 
sale massacre, in Qcild blood, of upwards of a thousand republicans 
who had fallen into his hands. 

Hoohe followed up his success at Quiberon by ]iroceeding to 
attsdCk the insurgents of La Venddc, who, w'eakened and dis- 
heartened by tlieir mS,nifold reverses, ceased to defend themselves , 
with their former^kill and vigour, 'fhe Count of Artois, who had 
joined tlvim, behaved with gross incapacity, and at length aban-^ 
doned them to their fate and embarked for England. Stofflet was 
defeated 4)y Hgche near Bressuire, and, being ca])tureci soon after- 
wards, was executed at Angers in Fcdi^uary, i79<^. IJis brave 
comrade Charette, having disbanded his trooxis, was hinted fr 
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days together through the forests and marshes, and, being aiflast 
taken prisoner, was conducted to Nantes, where he was Shot on the 
2‘Jth of March. This catastrophe extinguished the meinoiahlo 
civil war of La Vend^), which is said to have cost the lives of Ho 
less than one hundred thousand Frenclimen. Harrowing details 
are given of the state of devastation, depoi^ulation, and wretchedness 
to which the province was reduced in the course of it. 

$ 11. At Paris, meanwhile, the Convention had named a com- 
mittee of cloven members, mmost exclusively Giroiudists, to draw 
up organic laws as the basis of a new constitution. The scheme 
which they proposed was accepted by the Convention on the 22nd 
of August, 1795, By the new arrangement the legislative power 
was intrusted to two Chambers, one of »which, called the Council 
of Five Hundred, possessed the sdie privilege of initiating laws, 
while the other, the Council of Ancients, had the right of discus- 
sion, and could either accept the measures i)resented to it, or reject 
them by an absolute veto. The executive authority was to reside 
in a Diuectory, consisting of five members appointed by the two 
legislative chanihcrB, one director retiring by rotation every year, 
'i’lie ioy«ahsts, who, since the,, revolution of Thermidor and the resto- 
ration of tlie Girondist deputies, had recovered a certain amount of 
influence in the national councils, strenuously resisted this proposal, 
so manifestly designed to perpetuate the power of the authors of the 
Revolution. Considerable agitation followed both in Paris and 
througJiout the country. The new constitution, with its supple- 
mentary article relating to the composition of the chambers, was 
submitted to the people in their primary assemblings ; several of the 
I'iii’isian sections, gained over by the manoeuvres of the royalists, 
formed a central committee, and made preparations for maintaining 
their opposition by force. In spite of this, the proposed arrangements 
were accepted in the provinces by an immense majority ; dnd the 
successful result of the appeal was publicl}’ announced by the Con- 
vention on the 23rd of Sei)tember. The refractory sections, never- 
theless, gave no signs of submission, and became more and more 
menacing. The Convention gave the command pf the armed foi oe 
to Barras, who had acquitted himself with so much resolution 
in the crisis of the 9th Thermidor. Barras, anxious to obtain as 
second in command an officer in whom ho could thoroughly coLfide, 
bethought himself of Napoleon Bonaparte, at J)at time a general of 
brigade without emi>loymeiit. Little anticipating the moinontous 
, conse(iuences which would follow from the step, he infested to 
Bouaj)ai*te the direction of the military operations against the insur- 
gent sections, llie young general took his measures with rapid and 
skilful decisi(vi ; he planted his cannon upon all the approaches to the 
* Tuileries^ and occupied strongly with bis troops aU the neighbouriiig 
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utreets, the hridgoa, and the Place Louis XV. The expected struggle 
took place on the 5th of October (13th Vendemiaire), 1795, 
troops of tile sections^ numbering '^tween twenty and thirty thou- 
sand, advanced against tlie Convention in two divisions, from each 
side of the Seine. A furious combat ensued in the Rue St. Honoi*d, 
where, the sections having established themselves in front of the 
church of St, Roch, Bonaparte opened a murderous fire o^' artillery 
upon the po^, and completely route#, the assailants, with a loss of 
some three hundred slain. He then hastened to the Pont Ncuf, 
towards wliich the soeond column of the rebels was marching from 
the Quartier St. Germain, and, having pointed some pieces of artil- 
lery so as to command them both in front and flank, met them as 
they came withiw range Viih^ cannonade which in a moment scat- 
tered them in all directions. The fighting, which did not begin till 
late in the afternoon, was over in less tlian an hour and a half. 
The Convention used its victory with moderation and clemency ; 
only ono uf« the conspirators was put to death, and a few others 
imprisoned. The important services of Bonai)arte on tlie Day of 
THE Sections were promptly acknowledged and rewarded ; lie wa« 
appointed second in command of tlfe army of the interior, and, 
u[)on the retirement of Barras sliortly afterwards, succeeded to 
the j»ost of commander-in-chief. The Convention, now upon the 
point of dissolution, decreed a general amnesty for p(.)litical oflences, 
from wVucii, however, all emigrants and their families were cIl- 
pressly excluded. By anotlier decree Belgium was declared to he 
incorjiorated with France. The president now announced that 
the mis.sion an<l labours of the Convention were terminated ; and 
tjjiis assembly, so fatally mf^morable in French history, broke up 
on the Gth of October, after a continuous session of three years 
and two months. The newly-adopted form oi‘ government came 
immediately into operation. The Council of Five Hundred pre- 
sented to the Council *of Ancients a list of fifty representatives, 
from whicli the latter selected five to compose the executive 
Dirc;ctory. The persons named were Lareveilli6re-Lepaux, Rewhell, 
Sieyes, Letournffur, and Barras, all stanch republicans, who had 
voted for the d(‘ath of Louis XVI. ISieyes declined to serve, and 
replaced by Carnot. The Directors entered at once upon their 
oflice, with a consMoralde amount of state and dignity. 'I’he 
Luxembourg palace was assigned as their residence, a military* 
guard surrounded them for protection, and they enjoyed an ample 
revemuff 

§•12. Tlie new government, on commencing its labours, found 
the , national • finances in a state truly ^alarming and deplorable. 
The treasury was empty ; tlie armies were clamoaifng in vain for 
long arrears :>f pay ; the dearth of sfHJcie became every day more anS 
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more pressing and universal ; public credit had fallen to the lowest 
ebb; the assignats, which were still a legal tender, realized no more 
than the two-hundredth part of their nominal value. At length, after 
the issue of paper money had reached the almost incredible amount 
of forty-five thousand millions'^ (eighteen hundred millions sterling), 
it was found utterly im}K)ssible to maintain it in circulation ; the 
assignats wei’e refused by all classes from the highest to the lowest 
throughout France. The government now determined to withdraw 
them, and substituted for them a new kind of pajier c\iVrency, called 
mandats tcy'nioriati'X ; those mandats were ch.ai*ged upon the landed 
estates belonging to the nation, and entitled the holder to a certain 
specified amount of tliat property, according to tlie valuation made 
in the year 1790. ^'bo assignats were sra^ipressed, and the plate 
used for engraving them broken up, in March, 179G. The issue of 
the mandats was an improvement, since they represented a sub- 
stantial value in land, for which they were exchangeable at any 
moment; but after a time they also fell into discredit, and could only 
be negotiatcid at an enormous discount. The measure led evcntuall 3 ’ 
to a banknijiley of no less than thirty-three milliards of francs. 

The ]iressure of the financial crisis, and the generally unsettled 
state of affairs, exposed the Directory to intrigues and consjiiracies 
from various quarters. 1'hoir suppression, which was effected, with- 
out much difficulty, contributed to strengthen the hands of the 
Directory ; but the chief glory of their administration was that 
derived from the brilliant successes of Bonajiarto in Italy, of which 
we must proceed to give some account.f “ 

§ 13. The fortuues of Napoleon lionaparte had, been manifestly 
in the ascendant ever since his iinp»rtaut service rendered to the 
government on the “ Day of the Sections ; ** immediat^^dy after 
which, as already sLated, he had been advanced to the chief command 
of the army of tlie interior. His marriage with Madame de 
Beauharnais t (afterwards the Empress Josej^hine), wliich took place 
on the 9th of March, 1796, was another stop in his prosperous career. 
This connexion procured for him the good offices of Barra s, Tallien, 
and Carnot — perhaps the three most influential men of the day. 
Bonaparte, who had not yet completed his twenty-seventh year, was 
now appointed geueral-in-chief of the army of Italy ; and quitting 

Thiers, Hist, liev.^ vol. viii. p. 199. »- 

t It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to present even a 
sketch of Napoleon’s memorable campaigns: an account oftlfcii results ib almost 
that can be attempted. 

X This lady was the daughter of a West-Indian planter, and widow of the 
Vicomte de Beauhamais, who had been guillotined during the reign c^‘ Terror. 
She had two children by her^i-first husband; Eugene, afterwards Viceroy of 
Italy, and Hortense, afterwards Queen ot Holland, and mother of the present 
Emperor of /.be French. 
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Paris only twelve days after his marriago, he reached hoad-quortcTB 
at Nice, and assumed the command on the 27th of March, 1796, 

The force under his oixlers, amoimting to about thirty-live 
thousand men, was at this time in a wretched state of distress 
and inefficiency from the want of provisions and clotliing ; neglect 
and disorder prevailed in all de]3artments of the service. The 
French were opjMJsed to the combined army of sixty thousand 
Austrians and Piedmontese, comm?|,|Kled by Generals lleanlieu and 
Colli. BonaCparte, notwithstanding the destitute condition of his 
troops, lost no tim^ in executing a forward movement towards 
Genoa. His plan was to pierce the centre of the enemy’s line, thus 
separating the Imi^erialists from their allies. In this he was com- 
pletely successfi^l ; BeaiUieii fell back towards Milan, Colli towards 
Turin ; Bonaparte marched in close pursuit of the latter, and having 
reached Chcrasco, only ten leagues from Turin, there dictate on the 
28th of April the conditions of an armistice, wliich was soon after- 
wards converted into a definitive peace. Hard terms were imposed 
on the vanquished ; the King of Sardinia ceded to the French 
ReiHiblic Savoy and the county of Nice, thus i>laciiig at the com- 
mand of the victors all the great lipcs of communication between 
France and Italy; and Alexandria, Tortona, and other principal 
forti^sscs of the kingdom, were given up to the French in guarantee 
untTl the conclusion of a general peace. 

§ 14. Scarcely allowing his soldiers to taste reix)BC, BonaiJa^'tc 
now turned against the discomfited Austrians. The French crossed 
the Po at Piacenza on* the 7th of May, and drove back liean- 
lieu upon the^lino of the Adda ; the strongly fortified bridge of 
Lodi was carried, after a desperate struggle, on the 10th, and tlie 
enemy ^^etreated in the umiost confusion on the Mincio. Tliis 
movement left the road to Milan open to the march of the invaders ; 
they advaYiced immediately, and Bonajiarie made liis entry into the 
capital of Lombardy ^mid the acclamations of the multitude on 
the 15th of May. 

Meanwhile the commanding genius and marvellous success of 
the* young general had inspired the home government with asto- 
nishment and admiration, which were soon exchanged for feelings 
of jealous alarm. Finding that they had to deal with one who 
odhld not only direct manoeuvres and win battles, but w^ho also took 
upon himself to nejjotiato with sovereign jirinces, to sign treaties, t^ 
decide independently questions of the highest jolitical imiortance, 
the Duroctors made several attemi)ts, by letters full of advice j^d 
even of covert rebuke, to obstruct and fetter his movements. Bona- 
parte fhet their interference with firm resistance ; and a projxisal 
having been made to divide the ani^ — one liaif remaining in 
Lombardy under the orders of Kcllermanii, while witj^ the other 
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Bon<iparte v^aa to march upon Eome and Naples — the latter positively 
declined to comply, and intimated that he would prefer resigning 
his command, ^o great already was his fame and i)opularity, that 
the Directory dared not accept this alternative ; and Bonaparte was 
consequently left in supreme and undivideil authority. From that 
moment he not only directed the whole of the operations of the war 
in Italy, but ac<iuii*ed an influence over the government at Paris 
which con'id not be concealed o;: disavowed, and which was destined 
to lead in due time to results of the greatest importanc(5> 

C)n the 27th of May the French army was ^gain in motion, and 
commenced the siege of the strong fortress of Mantua. A second 
Austrian anny was now despatched to Lombardy, under the orders 
of Marshal Wurrnser, one of the ablest and most e^ipericnced gene- 
rals of the Emidre. While he was on his march to the scene of 
action, Bonaparte, leaving a strong force to blockade Mantua, pro- 
ceeded to Bologna, and there dictated the conditions of an armistice 
with Pox^c Pius VI. Twenty-one millions ol‘ francs, togetlier with 
one hundred valuable jiictures and other works of art, were extorted 
from the helpless pontiff ; he also consented to the oceux^ation of 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Ancona Jby French troops. The Grand Duke 
ol Tuscany was in like manner constrained to receive a French gar- 
rison at lieghorn, in order to exclude the English from the comiperce 
of that ]x>rt. 

§ 15. Marshal Wiirmser, having concentrated an araiy of seventy 
thousand men, advanced from ^JVent on the 29th of July. But 
he was no match for tlje young general. Alter repeated del'eats the 
veteran marshal retreated with the remains of his arpiy into Mantua, 
which, having been amply furnished with stores and i>rovisions, was 
capable of a X'>rolonged resistance (Sept. 19). 

During these memorable campaigns in North Italy, the course of 
the war in other quarters had proved unfavourable to the arms of the 
French Bepuhlic. The anny of the Bamhre and the Meuse, under 
Jourdan, and that of the Rhine and the Moselle, commanded by the 
famous Moreau, were confroutiKi by tlio Austrians under tlio Arch- 
duke Charles, a x>rince of superior military capacity, with a fdreo 
numbering ux) wards of one hundred thousand men. Moreau and 
Jourdan l>oUi crossed the Hhine, the former between Btrashurg and 
Kehl, the latter at Mayence. Jourdan was defeated at Wurtzbdig 
on the 3rd of September, and recrossed tlic Rhine soon afterwards 
into the French territory. Moreau, who had contirpied his advance 
a§ far as Munich, thus found himself in an exceedingly .critical 
I^ositioii. The archduke marched ux>on the Neckar, with the view 
of cutting off bis communication with France j upon this Moreau 
determined to ^(etrace his 'Stejis by the valh^y of the Danube, and 
executed, ui sxnte of all difficulties, his uiiusteiTy and celebrat(Hl 
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retreat through the Black Forest and the defiles of the HdlleuihaL 
In twenty-six days he conducted his army, without serious loss, 
to the French frontier at Huningue. 

§ 16. The army under Bonaparte, notwithstanding its extraordi- 
nary train of victories, was lett in a situation of considerable anxiety 
upon the retreat of Jourclan and Moreau. The cabinet oi Vienna, 
making a vigorous effort, assembled at Verona a third arpmyi sixty 
thousand strong, under the commamd of Marshal Alvinzi. The 
French were Tiir inferior in number ; and, in the earlier encounters 
which ensued, succesihwas decidedly on the side of the Austrians. 
The French attempted in vain to storm the Austrian j^sition on 
the formidable heights of Caldiero, in front of Verona. The troops 
now lost heart ; •alarm, discoi^ent, and murmuring became general. 
Ilie fertile and daring genius ol Bonaparte, however, did not chisert 
him in this dangerous predicament. He conceived the bold schenu' 
ol turning the left flank ot the enemy, and thus compelling hini to 
abandon Qp,ldiero and accei)t battle at a disadvantage in the plain. 
Marching secretly Irom Verona, the French desceudinl the Adige as 
far a? Jtouco ; there they crossed the Adige, and on the 14th of No- 
vember made a furious attack upon tli# bridge and village of Aucolk, 
•which commanded the groat road liom Verona to Vicenza. Arcole, 
whieji is surrounded by marshes, was ohstiiiatcly contested, with 
terrible carnage on both sides; Bonaparte himself, having seized a 
standard, which he planted with his own linnd upon the bridge ^ o 
animate the soldiers, was precipitated into the marsh, and was for some 
time in inmiineiit peril. At nightfall, however, the French recrossed 
the Adige, and^cll hack u])on Konco. The next day the struggle 
\ya8 renewed, hut again witli indecisive result; for Alvmzi had 
now dc«3cud(*<l from CuJdiero, and Arcole was occupied with an 
over'v^elming force. On the 17tli the French advanced tor tlie 
third time to arlack this Jiiiich-disirnttHi village, and their lieroic 
bravery and i)ersevcrance were at length successlnl; the Austrians 
were driven out ot Arcolt, and retreated on Mont(‘bello, their losses 
duripg the three engagements having fallen not far sliorl of eiglit 
thousand men, ‘Never had Bonaiwte imrchasid victory so dearly ; 
still he had triumphed — re-entering Verona by the eastern gate, 
the oj)])osito side to that from which he liad marched four days 
before. 

§ 17. Six weeks of rcjiose now intervened ; but early in .Tan nary, . 
171)7, Alvinzi «ice more appeared on the Adige with an army 
recruited to sixty thousand men; and on the 14th of that montii 
wasT fought the memorable field of Kivoli, — in which Bonaparte, 
until scarcely«oue half the mmiericai force of his opponent, obt Minc'd 
one of his most splendid victories by sheer superiority of military 
science and precision of movement This victory w-as followed by thi 
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gurrender of Mantua. Wurmser capitulated on the 2nd of Febimwy, 
1797, ui)on terms equally honourable to both partieg. Twenty 
thousand Austrians bectime by this surrender prisoners to the French. 

From the theatre of their triuini)h8 on the Adige and the Mindo 
Bonapaite led his anny into the territories of the Pope, against 
whom the Dilatory had resolved to proceed to extremities. The 
States of tlio Church were quickly overrun, tlie i)apal troops over- 
IKJWored and dispersed after a 'feeble resistance ; and Pius, yielding 
to necessity, signed the humiliating treaty of Tolcnfmo (Feb. 19, 
1797), by which he ceded to the rapacious invader the legations of 
Bologna, Ferrara, and the llomagna, and Aviguon with its territory ; 
an additional contribution of tifieen ipillions of francs was likewise 
exacted, and the Vatican and other celebrated galleries of Rome 
were again plundered of their choicest treasures. 

§ 18. Bonaparte, having vanquished in succession three imperial 
armies on the Italian side of the Alps, detenuined in the campaign 
of 1797 to transfer the war into the hereditary ]» 08 seHsions of the 
house of Austria, lie took the field on the Dth of March, forced the 
glasses leading to Carintlna, and on the IHh of April took up his 
head-quarters at Leoben, witb.ui a few days’ march of Vienna, The 
Imperial Ciibiiiot, in consternation, liastened to demand a suspension 
of arms, which was granted; commissioneis were sent to the Eronch 
head-quarters, and on the JHth of April, 1797, tlie preliminaries of 
peace between France and the Kmpiro were signed at Leoben. 
During the progress of this negotiation Bona}>arte received tidings of 
a popular insurrection which had broken dut against tlie French at 
Bergamo, Verona, and other piac/es in the V(*netian ton-itory. Fearful 
excesses had bo(‘ii committed ; numbers of the French were murdered, 
including even the helpless sick in the hospitals; some tmndreds 
were thrown into prison. A French \ easel was tired at by tlie forts 
at the entrance of the Lido, and the captain and crew Were killed. 
Upon the news of these outrages, the French general, burning with 
indignation, launched a declaration of war against the rejmhlic of 
Venice, and })rocetHicd to take vengeance on the Queen of the 
Adriatic by the total annihilation o4 her ancient sovereignty. A 
French division imnied lately marched upon Venice, and took forcible 
possession of the arsenal and otlier military posts. Tlie Venetian 
senate now abdicated its functions, and a demoCratical fomT of 
government was lortliwith proclaimed. The "conqueror next pre- 
scribed the terms of a treaty, by which Venice and-its territory were 
t‘^ remain in the occujiation of the French until a general peace ; 
a contribution was levied of six millions of francs, and the usual 
stipulation was made for the sacrifice of pictures and mauascripts. 
Such was the stt'lden and i^ominious extinction of the time-honoured 
cximmonwpalth of Venice. 
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S*19, While the armies of the Republic were thus daily adding 
to their laurels, and triiimpliing over the proudest monarchies 
of Eurox>e, the intt^mal condition of France was one of coutiiiuai 
agitation and confusion. In the elections to the legislature in the 
year 1797 the royalists succeeded in returning upwards of two hun- 
dred members lii nily attached to their opinions ; a strong party was 
thus formed in direct opposition to the existing govormiiciit ; and 
its prepondciance became immediate^ manifest by the nouunation 
of General lltheiini (now a decided partisan of the Roinbons) as 
president oi the CoaiKj^l of h^ivo Hundred, and of another royalist, 
Barbe-Miirbois, to the same office in the Council of Ancients. 
Ihutbelemy, a man of known njonarchical views, was substituted in 
the Directory toi^ Lotourneur, who retired by rotation. A counter- 
revolution apiieared imminent ; and to add to the embarrassment of 
tlie situation, the Directors w^erc at feud among tlieins(*lves. Bar- 
tlielcmy and Carnot favounnl tlie designs of the majority of the 
councils — th <4 former from his royalist convictions, the latter mainly 
frtan bitter*hahcd of bis colleague Barras. ^I’lie other three members, 
ho\ve^er — Barms, Revvbell, and La Keveillfere — stood firm against 
tlic hostile coalition; and since they ^lossessed no constitutional or 
.legal means of acting against their opponents in the legislature, they 
deteri^incd on the exj^edieiit of a coup d^ctaty and lor this jiurpose 
a])])oaled tor su]»]uu*t to the >oung conqueror of Italy, who had given 
ret»eatod ])ro()ls of his zeal for the republican government, and 1 > 
General Hoche, also an ardent rejmblicjin, and tlicn in cc)mmand of 
one of the armies on tluT lUiine. Iloche marched a large body of 
troops towards yans, in direct contravention of tlie law wdiich for- 
bade the military to n])pioach within a certain distance of the cajiital. 
Bonaj)ary‘ desjjatebed one oi nis lieiitenanls, Augeieau, a man of no 
political capaedy, but a sturdy re})ublican and tearless soldier, who 
was imniedlalely ap]« anted to the chief command of Baris. Barras 
and his liiends now nutdc full prejxRrations lor striking a decisive 
blow^ At a very early liour on the Ihth ol Friictidor (Sejit. 4, 1797) 
Augerean occiqned the princijial jK>sts in J"ans w'llh 13,000 men, 
directed a strong eolumii (bo Tiiilerics, and iilacod a guard at the 
entrance of bolh the chambers. When the obnoxious members made 
their flpj>earancc they were taken into custody, to the number of 
fifty-three, including Pichegru and Barbi^-lMaibois, and conveyed to 
various ])laces ol coulflieiuent. A detachment was sent at the same 
time to the Luxemburg to apprehend the two refractory Directors, 
C.arnot and Bartbelerny, who had been kept in total ignorance 
of the scheme of their colleagues. Carnot contrived to escape ; 
BartheU'tny vigs captured and committed to the I’emple. The 
minorities of the tw’^o chamlicrs, consiatiii|; of memliers faithful to 
the Dirisctory, were now assembled ; and the Directors jus^fied their 
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proceeding's by producinj:^ papers which Hilly proved the confidential 
correspondence of Pichcgru and his associates with the exiled Bour- 
bons. Upon this a decree was passed anntilliiig the elections made 
in fifty-three departments, and condemning tJie rci^resentativea sc 
elected, who were already in confinement, to transportation for life, 
l^his unjust sentence was executed in its utmost rigour ; the unfor- 
tunate i)i t3onors were banished to the pestilential swamps of Cayenne, 
which speedily proved fatal to'*many of them. A few, among whom 
were Pichegru and Barthelemy, eventually succeeded in making 
their escape* • 

§ 20. Notwithstanding the preliminaries agreed upon at Leoben, 
nmny difliculties and much delay kitervencd before a full under- 
standing could be arrived at with -Austria for th^' conclusion of a 
definitive peace. At length, through the firm and even menacing 
determination displayed by Bonaparte, the imj-)erial commissioners 
yielded the points in dispute, and the result was the treaty of 
Campo Formk), which was sigiie<l on the 17th of OcU)b(',r, 1797. By 
this sett.lenu'iit France acquired x>osscssion of the Belgic provinces 
and the boundary of the llliine, and of the Ionian islands in addi- 
tion. An iTidei)cndeut coinvnon wealth was established in North 
Italy, under the name of the Cisalpine Republic, comprehending 
Lombardy, Panna, Modena, the Pajml Legations, and the Vwietian 
territory to the line of the Adige. On the other hand, the French 
ceded to the emperor the city of Venice, with tlie rest of lior nncieni 
possessions — Friuli, Istria, Dalmatia, and the islands of the Adriatic. 
A congress was opened immediately afterwards at Rasladt to settle 
the details of a pacific arrangement between Fran;je and the minor 
BtatcMS ol Germaii}^ 

Bonajiiirtc, to whose genius alone the Re]niblic was indebted for 
the glory of lliis signal triumph, now rejiaired to Paris, and on the 
lOili oi December received the honour of an imposing public recep- 
tion fiuin the Directory. He was at this moment witliont question 
the most pojnilar man in France, and the ini])rebsi()n became pre- 
valent on all sides that his vast powers and ambitions character 
destined him eventually to ]>lay a foremost part in the political 
drama. The government, however, fvom mean pusillanimous I'eclinga 
of jc^alousy, left him for the present without any subst^antial recom- 
pense. for his great services, although several attem])ts were inade 
in the chambers to obtain for him some suitable national acknow- 
ledgment. * ,, 

• ■ Bonaparte rcmainc3d for some months in retirement, apparently 
occupied in the tranquil enjoyments of domestic life, and in learned 
and scientific reseajrches. But circumstances stxin called 1/im again 
into active ciliidoymenC Early in 1798 great prf'parat.ions* were 
»nado by4;he Directory for a descent upon England, and the com- 
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ixiafid of the expedition was offered to Bonaparte. The general 
visited Boulogne, reviewed the ** army of England/* made a careful 
examination of the line of coast from Staples to Os tend, and came 
to a conclusion unfavourable to the projected invasion ; it was con- 
sequently abandoned. Shortly afterwards he proposed to the Direc- 
tory an enterprise in a different quarter, by which, as he was per- 
suaded, the commerce and x)ower of England might be^fer more 
successfully assailed than by any direct attempt upon the British 
shores; — this»was an expedition into Egypt. Bonaparte had long 
meditated on the immense advantages which the possession of that 
crrjitry would secure to France, more especially as regards the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean and the mt^aris of conununication witli 
India, lie found jgreat difficulty, however, in inducing the Directory 
to embrace his views ; and thefe is no doubt that their chief motive 
in at length giving their consent was the desire of removing from 
I’aris a personage whom they very justly regarded os a dangerous 
rival . 

§ 21, Ef tensive preparations were now set on foot for the Egyptian 
expedition,* and on the 19th of May, 179B, Bonaparte sailed from 
Toulon with an army of 36,000 men, embarked in a fleet of twenty 
ships of war, besides an immense multitude of transports, under the 
command of Admiral Brueys. A numerous body of savetws— natu- 
ralists, geographers, and other scientific men — also accompanied the 
expedition. The French shaped their course for Malta, the acqu'- 
sition of which island was one of the principal objects contemx>iated 
by Bonaparte. The recreant knights of St. John, and their Grand 
Master de Hom|^sch, had already entered into a secret correspond- 
ence with the republican general; Valctta was surrendered alter an 
empty show of resistance ; the island was ceded by a convention to 
France, and on the 10th of June Bonaparte took formal possession. 
General Vaubois, with a garrison of 3000 men, was left in command 
at Valetta; the Fmnch nrmament again set sail, and after narrowly 
escaping an encounter with the English fleet under Nelson, who 
scoured the Mediterranean in all directions to intercept them, the 
French descried the shores of Egypt on the Ist of July. I he land- 
ing was effected tlie next day, and Bonaparte with little difficulty 
made himself master of Alexandria. Egypt, though nominally a 
pr(wince of the Turkish emx^ire, was at this time in fact under the 
dominion of the Matnelukes, a race celebrated for ages for their 
martial qualities, ^nd especially for the excellence of their cavalry, 
Mourad ^ey, one of their most powerful chieftains, now concentrated 
his tjoops for the defence Cairo. Bonaparte advanced without 
delay, and aft^r a harassing march through tlie desert under a 
scorching sun, the French, on the 21st dF July, cai^ie in sight ol 
the army of the Beys, consisting of 6000 Mameluke horsj^en and 
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20,000 infantry, posted in an entrenched camp at £ml}abeht in ftcmt 
of Oaira “Soldiers I” exclaimed &naparte, “remember that from 
those Pymmids forty centuries contemplate your deeds T The 
2j[aiuelukes charged with furious gallantry, but made i^o impression 
upon the French, who were drawn up in squares, and remained 
ixnmoveable. After a desperate conflict the invaders gained a com* 
pleto victory ; the enemy fled in confusion into Upper Egypt^ and 
thence into Syria. The “ battle of the Pyramids/' as it was called, 
gave Bonaparte immediate possession of Cairo, and decked virtually 
tlie conquest of Egypt But this brilliant success was to be closely 
followed by a disastrous reverse. On the 1st of August, 1798, was 
fouglit the ever-memorable Battle of the Nile, in which the Frendi 
fleet was annihilated by Nelson. It left the invaders without a fleet, 
isolated from communication with Europe, and dependent on the 
precarioTis resources of a hostile country. Notwithstanding this 
great misfortune, Bonaparte applied himself with indomitable 
energy to the task of administering the government of Egyi)t, and 
laboured to reduce the country under the permanent \ule of the 
Republic. His efforts were to some extent successful ; but a revolt 
which broke out on the 22nd of October at Cairo cost the lives of 
seveial hundred Frenchmen, and was not suppressed till after the 
massacre of at least five thousand of the native inhabitants,^ The 
Ottoman Porte too, encoui*agod by the triumph of the British in 
Aboukir Bay, declared war against France, made an alliance with 
Russia, and assembled two armies, one at Rhodes, the other at 
Damascus, for the purpose of recovering Egypt. Bonaparte now 
determined, instead of waiting to be attacked, to adyance against the 
Turks in Syria. He commenced his march with 13,000 men in 
February, 1799, and having captured El Arish, the frontier-fortress 
of Syria, proceeded to lay siege to Jaffa, which was carried by assault 
on the 13th of March. It was here that Bonaparte disgraced his 
name by butchering in cold blood no less than 1200 Turkish 
prisoners — an act of barbarity which ho did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, but in vain attempted to excuse and justify. 

§ 22. The celebrated siege of Acre immediately followed. The 
Turkish governor, Djezzar Pacha, was supported by Colonel Phi- 
lippcaux, an emigrant French officer, and by Sir Sidney Smith, who 
commanded a small British squadron in the roads. The siege Was 
pressed with the utmost skill, vigour, and brat^eiy, but without suc- 
cess ; every attack was gallantly repulsed. During the progress of 
♦he operations a considerable Turkish force advanced from Damascus, 
and a battle ensued at Mount Tabor (April l(i), in which Bonaparte 
routed the enemy with terrible slaughter. Acre, however, proved 
impregnable ; last and desperate assault totally failed ; and Bona- 
parte, wl^ose vague visions of Oriental dominion were thus finally 
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disfti^ted, found it neeemry to give Ofders for a rotreat Into Egypt. 
With cm army eeriously diminiahed and profoundly diacoum^ed^ the 
Frendi general re-entered Cairo on the 14th of J one. ^Fresh attempts 
were now made hy Ihrahim and Mourad Beys to excite insurrection 
in Upper Egypt, and their movements were supported by the arrival 
of the second army of the Turks from Ehodes, which disembarked at 
Ahoukir, 18,000 strong, on the 11th of July. On the 25th Bonaparte 
attacked the Turks in ^eir entrenched* camp at Ahoukir, and after 
an obstinate ^ntest succeeded in overthrowing them with tre- 
mendous slaughter. This victory, one of the most complete and 
brilliant in Bonaparte’s career, was gained principally by the despe- 
rate gallantry of the French ctwvalry under General Murat. The 
Turkish army wa« anuihilatefl^ besides those who fell in action, 
thousands of these turbaned warriors threw themselves headlong into 
the sea, where they perished in the vain attempt to reach their ships. 

The battle of Aboukir was the last of Bonaparte’s achievements 
in the Egyptian expedition. Opposition indeed was now at an end, 
and the French were left in undisputed possession of the country. 
The thoughts of the conqueror, however, were soon diverted from 
the task of consolidating the rule of 4he republic in its Eastern 
acquisitions. The accounts which reached him of the incapacity and 
misgovgrnment of the Directory — of the alarming reverses sustained 
by tho*French anus in Italy — ^and of the general discontent, agita- 
tion, and anarchy which prevailed throughout France— determined 
him to take the bold step of quitting his army without permission 
•from the government, and* proceeding immediately to Paris. He 
felt that the long-looked-for moment bad now arrived when he might 
strike a blow for the supreme direction of affairs with every prospect 
of Secisiv^ success. 'J'wo frigates were secretly prepared at Alex- 
andria: and Bonaparte, having intrusted the chi(‘f command of the 
anny of the' East to General Richer, embarked on the 25th of 
'August. After a tedious Voyage, during which he was in imminent 
danger of being captured by the English cruisers, and was detained 
several d«nys at his native place of Ajaccio in Corsica, the general and 
his snile landed safely near Fr^^jus on the 9th of October. His journey 
to Paris was an uninterrupted ovation ; he arrived on the 16th, and 
took up his abode without ostentation in a small house in the Kue 
de laTVictoire. 

* § 23. Their five hfajeaties of the Luxemburg,” as the Directors 
wore called, had p»oved themselves more and more incompetent to 
meet the -warious perplexing diflScuUies — social, financial, and admi-* 
nistrative — ^which beset republican France. They betrayed their 
weakn^ by repeatedly resorting to the expjgdient of violent infrac- 
Vions of the law and the constitution. The elections* of 1798 had 
been to a great extent hostile to the government ; and the precedent 
. ^ 2 
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of the I8th Fructidor was followed by another ooup d%at on* the 
22n(l Flordal (May 11, 1798), when a considerable number of 
doputies, of tlio ulfcra-democratical or anai’chist party, were foi*cibly 
exj)c]led from the legislature. The disorders of the finances, again, 
were a source of coutinual and vehement clamour against tlio 
rc-clors. The tyrannical law of hostages, by which the sons and 
brothers, of emigrant royalists were liable to be imprisoned as sulv 
stitutes for their expatriated relatives, was another grievance dee^dy 
felt and res(‘nted. But perhaps the most fatal grounifof dissatisfac- 
tion was the ill success of the French armies in Italy and Switzer- 
land, and the consequent loss of the proud and trium[)hant position 
which had been achieved by the treaty of Campo Formio. 

In 1798 the Emperor Paul of Russia took the initiative in forming 
a new coalition against France; and a powerful aimy, commanded 
by tlio celebrated SuwaiTow, was marched into Northern Italy to 
co-o])t‘rato with the Austrians under General Kray. The French 
G<iinerals Sherer, Masseiia, and Joubert were successively defeated, 
the last being killed in the bloody and decisive ba(tlo of Novi 
(August 15). The power of France in Italy was destroyed by these 
repeated disastcjrs, and the »jdium arising from this sudden change 
of fortune fell lieavily on the Directory. Naples sun-endered to the 
royal army, assisted by the Finglish under Nelson ; and the .French 
garrison at Rome having capitulated after some resistance, tlie govern- 
ment of the jjopo was re-established, llio ropublicans were thus 
completely cx]H*lled from Central and Southem Italy. 

The hostilities which took place during the same campaign in , 
Switzerland were on the whole more favourabt'' to the French. 
Massena encountered the Russians in the valley of the lanth, near 
Zurich ; and in a succession of combats which followeil, extending over 
n line of near one hundred miles, discomfited all their manmuvres, 
and finally drove them out of Switzerland in total confusion. 
Suwarrow now made a precipitate retreat 'into Bavaria, and Russia 
Soon afterwards withdrew from the coalition. An ill-advised descent 
of the English upon North Holland aliout the same time (Sept. 1799) 
was opposed with success by General Brune ; the Duke of York, who 
commanded, was baffled in his operations, and dnveii back upon 
tlie coast; he found it necessary to sign a capitulation at Alkmaar 
on the 18th of October, and re-embarked for England with thl& re- 
mains of his nrmy. 

§ 24. The elections made in the spring of 1?90 were again de- 
^'cidedly hostile to the Directory, and a powerful cabal was immedi- 
ately formed in the two councils for the purpose of effecting a c^liange 
m the government. Rmbell, whose term of office had expired, was 
succeeded Si eyes, a declared enemy of the existing constitution 

atid that subtle intriguer accordingly became the leader of the mal- 
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content faction. The Director Treilbard was forthwith compelled to 
resign, and was replaced by Gohier^ an honest republican of respect- 
able ability ; and shortly afterwards La Keveiltere and Merlin yielded 
to a dictation which they could not resist, and made way for Roger- 
Ducos, a mere creature of Sifeyes, and General Moulin. This was 
called the revolution of the 30th Prairial (June 18, 1799). 

The new Directory was thus composed of Barras, Sifeyesg Gohier, 
Roger-Duoos, and Moulin ; the chief iiffluence in the administration 
being unquestTonably in the hands of Sifeyes. That restless jX)litician* 
eagerly pursued bis schemes for overturning the Directorial system, 
which he regarded as hopelessly comipt and exhausted, lie saw 
that the time was close at hand for striking a decisive blow, and 
looked anxiously sound for fit instruments to aid in the accompli^- 

, ment of his design. ** We must have a head,” he observed, “ and a 
sword.** For the first he relied, somewhat too complacently, upon 
himself ; for the second it was necessary to secure the services of 
some able, j)o^mlar, and resolute military leader. It was now that 
the relatives and friends of Bonaparte wrote to apprise him of the 
favourable opportunity which circumstances bad 02)cned to his am- 
bition, and to urge his immediate rekini to France. Bonaparte, 
after a brief examination of the state of jiarties, decided on offering 
his miUtary 8up|>ort to Steyos in the enterprise which the latter had 
long meditated ; and the revolution which followed was the result of 
their combination. 

§ 25. The constitution of the year III. had conferred on the 

• Council of Ancients the power of changing the place of meeting of 
the legislative Imly. The confederates, wlio possessed a majority 
ainong the Ancients, arranged that the sessions of the legislature 
should b%tvansforred to St. Cloud ; a decree to that offtjct was pub- 
lished pn the morning of the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), and 
General Bonaparte was charged with its execution, being named for 

’ that purpose to the comrnand of the military division of Paris. The 
Council of Five Hundred, in which the majority was hostile to the 
conspirators, met in the Orangery at 8t. Cloud on the lOtli. Lucicn 
Bonaparte was Y>re8iderit. The assembly procfieded, in the midst of 
extraordinary agitation, to renew individually the oath of fidelity 
to the constitution of the year ITT. ITfion this Bonaparte, losing 
2 )atienco, resolved to interfere personally, and bring matters to a 
decisive issue. After siicaking at the bar of the Council of Ancients, 
ho presented himself at the door of the Council of Five Hundred ; 
but here iie was met by a storm of fierce disapprobation ; shouts o9* 
Down with the dictator ! Do\vn with the bayonets ! Outlaw the 
tyrank ! ”* resoiindod on all sides. Bonaparte grew 2 >ale ; the as- 

* fiembly rose tumultuously and pressed w?th threat^iing gestures 
round the intruder ; he turned to withdraw, and was* at last 
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altnoftt carried out of the hall in the arms of his grenadiers.** He 
now determined to employ armed force for the purpose of exp^- 
ling the refractory Council from its place of meeting. The word 
of command was given j the grenadiers, led by Murat, entered the hall 
at the pas de charge with fixed bayonets ; and after a few moments’ 
hesitation the terrified representatives dispersed in all directions. 
I’he hajl being thus cleared, and fortunately without bloodshed, a 
small minority of the fugitives was collected under the presidency 
:>f Lucien ; and resolutions were passed, in conjunction with the 
Council of Ancients, which completed the transactions of this event- 
ful day. The Directory was abolished ; fifty-seven members of the 
legislature were proscribed and sentenced to banishment ; the session 
of the chambers was adjourned to the 20th February, 1800 ; and the 
executive power was placed provisionally in the hands of a consular 
commission, composed of the citizens Si^yes, Bonaparte, and Roger- 
Ducoa. Finally, both the legislative councils nominated a committee 
of twenty-five members to prepare a rer)ort on the necessary changes 
to he made in the organic laws of the constitution, to be presented at 
their next meeting. 

Such was the revolution o of the 18th and 19th of Bbumaibe 
(9th and 10th of November, 1799), which, from various causes, w^as 
accepted by the mass of the French nation, not only withoujt oppo- 
sition, but with general and lively satisfaction. The fall of the 
Directory, odious and contemptible as it had become by its vexatious 
tyranny, its gross corruption, and its signal ill success in the conduct 
of affairs, was regarded as an iinmixed benefit ; while the name of , 
Bonaparte — a name already celebrated not onlj^^ in France, but 
throughout Europe, for all that is most splendid in genius and 
achievement — was echoed as a sure omen of prosi)erity at }mme and 
recovered dominion abroad. Dazzled by his glory, so dear to the 
heart of a great martial fK* 0 ]>le, the French did not pause to ask 
whether his elevation was likely to subsenfe the cause of republican 
ireedom, for which such terrible struggles and sacrifices had been 
made during the past ten years. The helm was abandoned to him in 
blind implicit confidence. He continued to maintain for a’ short 
time the external forms and usages created by the Revolution ; but in 
reality, the first day of Boiiai^Lrte’s assumption of power was the last 
of the Republic. Revolution, after exhibiting various successive 
phases of social disorder, licence, and extravagance, seems to have 
an almost inevitable tendency to merge in the directly opposite ex- 
treme — that of a stringent military despotism. Such was now to be 
the destiny of revolutionary France during a period of iburteen years, 
under the rule of her cherished idol, Napoleon Bonaparte. 

♦ It was affixed that moie than one dagger was aimed at the generafa 
hroafit, anil warded off by the soldteis. But this was never substantiated. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CONSULATE. NOVEMBEB 10, 1799 — MAY 18, 1804. 

1. The “ 6onstitution of the year VIII/' § 2. Bonaparte’s first measures 
of government ; fruitless iwjgotiation with England. § 3. Campaign of 1800 ; 
passage of the St. Bernard ; liattle of Marengo ; convention with the Austrians, 
§ 4, Campaign of Moreau in Bavaria ; battle of Hoheiilinden ; jieace of Lun6- 
vtlle. § 5. English expedition to Egypt ; assassination of Oeiieral Kleber ; 
battle of Alexandria ; evacuation of Egypt by the French ; peace of Amiens. 
§6. Attempts against the life of Bonaparte; tlie “infernal machine;" 

•§ 7. Internal administration of Bonaparte; the Code ^Japolebn; tlie Con- 
cordat. § 8. The hegion of Honour ; Bonaparte appointed Consul for life. 
§ 9. The Italian l^epublic ; Ligurian Itepubhc ; disturbances in Switzerland ; 
Bonaparte becoAes “ Grand Mediator of the Helvetic Confedeiatiou ;” in- 
surrection in St, Domingo; Toussaint I’Ouverture. § 10. Rupture of l^he 
fleaoe^of Amiens; its causes; detention of British subjects tia veiling in 
France. §^1. Seizure of Hanover ; prepai^itions for the invasion of Eng- 
hind ; cxinspimcy of (ieorges Cadoudal and Pichegm. j 12. SeizuiH; and 
ccecutioa ef tho Duhe of Enghien. § 13, Trial and execution «f the Chouau 
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conspirators; Napoleon proclaimed Emperar of the French; ci-eation of 
Marshals of the Phnpiie. § 14. Coranation of the Empei oi* and PJmpre&s. ; 
the kingrlom of Italy. 

§ 1 . T^b Constitution of the year VIII.** was promulgated on the 
1 Sth of December, 1799. ITje executive consisted of THUB® Consuls, 
named for ten years, and capable of re-elcctiom It was their province 
to prepare and propose new Isfws, in concert with the OouNOiL of 
State, the members of which they nominated. The ^discussion of 
the measures thus recommended belonged tora Tbibunate of one 
himdrcd mcmlxjis ; while the Legislative Chamber, numbering three 
hundred deputies, possessed only thef power of accepting or rejtKiting 
them, without discussion. Another .institution was added, called 
the CoNBEBVATrvE Senate, which was comiKised of eighty members 
appointed for life ; its duty was to watch over the maintenance of 
the constitution, to prosecute and punish any infi\actions of it, and 
to name, from the lists presented by the electoral colleges, the 
members of the Tribunate and the Legislative Chamber* The re- 
presentative system was retained in name, but the infl nonce of the 
jieoplc was in fact greatly diminished, if not altogether nullified. 
Tlie mass of the citizens voted only for the noiahhs of the com- 
rtiuveSy who aL^ain elected a tenth of their duiuIkt as nofiikys of 
the de2>artments ; a tenth part of these were in Iheir turn named 
vofahles of France ; and it was from this latter list of candidates 
that the members of tl)e Legislative Cl^amher wei-e selectf^d by 
the Senate. It was easy to disceni, under this very thin veil of 
popular institutions, the inevitable approach of ta absolute dic- 
tatorship. 

§ 2. Bonaparte was now a])pointi'd, as a matter of courie. First 
Ctmsul, and, being empowert^ to nominate two colleagiiea,t cliose 
(/ambacercs, a lawyer of considerable talent, wdio in tlic Oonven^ioti 
had voUhI for the death of Louis XVI., and Lobmn, a njan of integiity 
but of slender ability, wlio liad held a subordinate (jfTicc in the last 
years of the monarchy. I'ho second and third consuls possessed, only 
a consultative voice in the government; the supreme executive jiowcr 
rested with Bonaparte alone. declining, from feelings of not 

unnatural pique, the i>ost of second consul, w^aa nanjed a niembej- of 
the Senate, and received from the First Conj^ul the fine estate of 
‘ rVosne, which was exchanged afterwards for another near Yersnilles. 
The now constitution was submitted, /or H) the a]q»robation 
''ll* the nation at large, and wjis accepted by upw'ards of tliree^’millions 
of sii/Trages inscribed on the jmblic registers, wliilc the disseiiltieiit 
votes were only 1567. , • ' . 

On the 19tlf»of February, 1800, the First Consul took up his 
official residence with great pomp at the palace of the Tuileriea, and 
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waf( soon surfounded by a court formed very much uiion the ancient 
regal pattern. 



Mortal of three Con‘<n.lH. 


Bonaparte's first political step, on assuming the reins of power, was 
to address a Ict^r directly to tlie King of England, containing over- 
tures for peace. “ Must the war,” he asked, “ which for eiglit years 
past lijyi ravaged the four quarters of the globe, bo eleriiMl ? Are 
there no means of coming to an understanding ? Wliy should the 
two most 'enlightened nations of Europe sacrifice to vain ideas of 
greatness the interests Of commerce, internal jirospcrity, and the hap- 
piness of families, forgetting that peace is the highest ncccssitj?^ as 
well as the liighest glory ? ” This communioation, however, met 
witfi no favourable resjLxmse from the British government. The 
First Cousurs sincerity was doubted ; and a formal dii)k)matic reply 
was returned by Lord Grenville to Talleyrand, intimating tliat the 
only substantial security for peace was to bo found in the restoration 
of the ancient dynasty to the throne ol France. I'lie negotiatiou 
thus proved fruitless, to the satis fa('.tiou probably of BoiKij»arte, who 
gained«credit with the country for his endeavours to eft'oet a paitifi- 
ciitfon, while at the same time he icjoiced in the prus])ect of continued 
warfare, from which ho anticipated fresh triumphs, and tlie conse- 
quent stability of bis own power. Austria likewise persisted in hos- 
tility, and the First Consul forthwith commenced his ^ireparations 
for taking the field in the spring. ^ 
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The first acts of Bonaparte’s internal administration were judicious, 
moderate, and conciliating. The t^uannical law of hostages was re- 
pealed; the churches were once more thrown open for Christian wor- 
ship ; the heathenish “ Decades ” of the Ke volution were abolished 
and the observance of Sunday restored ; numbers of emigrants were 
permitted to return to France ; thousands of nonjuring priests, who 
had languished for years in prison, regained their liberty. The sen- 
tence of transportation against the fifty-nine deputies, pgssed on the 
19th of Brumaire, was not executed; they were merely ordered to 
remain at a distance from Paris, under the surveillance of the police. 
The state of the public finances improved rapidly under the able 
management of the minister Gaudin,^and the national credit revived 
to a great extent. 

§ 3. The campaign of 1800 commenced in April by a movt^ment 
of the Austrians, commanded by General Melas, against tlie French 
army of Italy under the oi-ders of Massena. The enemy drove back 
Massena and Soult into Genoa, and compelled Suchet, witli anothei 
French division, io retire to Borglietto. The Imperial general now 
detached a strong force to besiege Genoa, and with the rest of his 
army pursued Suchet, intendir^ to invade Franco by the frontier of 
Provence. His plans, however, were soon disconcerted by the daring 
genius and vigorous oixjrations of Bonaparte. The Firet Consul' Viad 
conceived the design of forcing a passage for his army across the most 
difficult and dangerous of the Alps of Switzerland, and descending 
iiix)n the plains of Piedmont in the rear of the Austrian lines. 
On reaching Geneva, on the 10th of May, Bonaparte found himself 
at the head of about 35,000 soldiers. The pass oV the Great St. 
Bernard had been carefully examined by the French engineers, and 
uj^on their reixirting that it was possible, though barely possible, to 
cross, the order was immediately given to advance, and the iT'arch 
coumieuced. Officers and troops vied with each other in surmount- 
ing with admirable devotion the obstacles which met them at every 
step of their f^rogress. The cannon, dismounted and placed in the 
hollow trunks of trees, were dragged by the soldiers up paths usually 
deemed imj)racticable at that season of the year, a hundred men 
being harnessed to each gun. The carriages w'ere taken to pieces and 
transportc^d on the backs of mules. The summit of the mountain 
w'as attained on the 15th ; the descent on the .Italian side, though 
\)ffering difficulties by no means inferior to the ascent, was safely 
accomplished, and on the Ibth of May the advanced guard, con- 
si^ittng of six regiments commanded by the gallant Laimes, debouched 
into Piedmont, and took possession of Aosta. But Lannes soon 
found his advance arrestc^ by the fortress of Bard, which com- 
pletely commaniis the passage of the narrow valley of the Dora- 
Baltea. Ittiwas attempted to carry the place by assault, but in vain; 
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af length the cavalry and infantry, making a detour to the left, 
forced their way across the precipitous sides of the Mont Albaredo ; 
the artillery, concerning which serious apprehensions were at first 
entertained, was carried during the night through the streets of the 
town of Bard, which had been thickly covered with straw and dung, 
under the very guns of the citadel, without exciting the observation 
of the garrison. Having overcome this formidable qj^stacle, the 
French army continued to advance,* and proceeded by Novara to the 
banks of tUb Ticino. Meanwhile General Moncey, with 16,000 men, 
had crossed the Mopt St. Gothard and descended to Belli nzona, and 
General Thuneau, with another division, had entered Lombardy from 
the Mont Cenis ; the whole Fi^ench army now moved in concert upon 
Milan, and Boi^^parte took possession of that city without oxiiH>sition 
on the 2nd of June. 

During these operations, Massena, who had sustained with daunt- 
less ]*e8olution a siege of sixty days in Genoa, was reduced to the last 
extremity, pud compelled to capitulate ; ho evacuated the place with 
the remjjjns of his garrison on the 5th of June. Melas, on receiving 
the utterly unexpected and alarming intelligence of Bonaparte’s 
arrival at Milan, conccnti’ated his airmy in all baste at Alessandria. 
Bonaparte took up a position with his whole force in the gi*eat plain 
of -^([arengo, being separated by the river Bormida from the enemy’s 
lines. Tlio memorable battle of Mabengo was fought on the 14th of 
June, 1800. In the early j>art of the day the advantage was de- 
cidedly on the side of the Imperialists; but in the afternoon the 
arrival of Desaix with aTresh corps, and a desperate charge of cavalry 
under Kellemtf'.nn, completely changed tire forUmes of the day. The 
Austrians were driven back on all ]X)ints, and fled in confusion across 
*the Bormida. The loss of ihe two armies in this engagement was 
about equal, amounting on each side to about 7000 slain. The 
French had to lament the untimely death of Desaix, one of their 
ablest and most brilhant cai>tains, who was mortally wounded at 
the head of his column as he led it to the charge. But the ix)sition 
of the Austrians, with a victorious enemy encamijed on the Bormida 
in ‘their front, was now desperate ; and Melas had no resource but 
to enter into negotiation with the French general. A convention 
was signed on the day after the battle, by which it was agreed that 
llie Austrian army should retire beyond the Mincio ; twelve for- 
tresses were likewise surrendered to France, including Milan, Turing 
Genoa, Piacenza, and Alessandria. Thus, in the course of a single 
month, and by the unfavourable issue of one great battle, did*lhe 
Iiajierialists lose all the advantages they had acquired in Northoro 
lUily, Vhile^ France recovered all the ^ound which had been con- 
quered by Bonaparte in his earlier campaigns. An armistice was 
ooucluded until the arrival of instructions from Vienna, ivhich might 
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prove the basis of a general peace ; aild Bonaparte returned iiume- 
diately to Paris, where he was naturally welcomed with boundless 
enthusitusm. The splendid victory of Marengo Lad aij immense 
effect in consolidating his power. 

§ 4. The cam]>aign of the army of the Rhine, under the ordera of 
Moreau, was scarcely less successfiil, and added much to the aliuady 
high reputation of that general. The object was to penetrate by the 
valley ol the Daimbo into the hereditary stAtos of Austria. Moreau, 
driving beiore him the Austrians, took possession of Munich ; but 
the nows of the convention entered into between Bonaiiarte and 
Melas after the battle of Marengo led to a corresponding cessation 
of hostilities in Germany. Negotiatmns for j^cace were now opened 
between Prance and Austria ; but after a dtday of Sfmw months the 
conferences were broken otf, and hostilities recomm(‘nced towards tlie 
end of Kovernber. 

The Austrian army, now commanded in chief by the Archduke 
Jolin, was strongly ^xjsted on the line of the Inn. The archduke 
imprudently advanced towards Munich through the great, forest of 
Holicnlinden, which is intersected in all directions by narrow and 
difficult defiles. Moreau attnoked him vigorously on the ‘2nd of 
Dec'cmber, and the r('sult was the glorious victory of Hohkn« 
MNDEN ; the Im^Hirialists sustained a terrible defeat, and fled, in 
utter panic, leaving licbincl them 7000 killed and wounded, 8000 
prisoners, and a hundred cannon. So severely was this calamity felt 
at Vienna, that all hope of piolonging the struggle successfully wiis 
at once abandoned. An armistice was granted by Moreau; and 
peace was conclu(l(*d between Austria and France Fundvillo on 
the Otb rf FebruaTy, 1801, on teniis nearly identical with tliose of 
Campo Formio. Tlic Emperor renewed the cession of tbe,rBelgic 
jirovinccs and the boundary of the Rhine; lie also acknowledged 
llie independence of the liatjivinn, Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Ligurian 
republics. 

§ 5. Great Britain was still obstiunto in the prosecution of hosti- 
lities. Malta surrondered to the British in September, 1800, and 
the communications between France and Egj'pt became in conse- 
quence difficult and precarious. The English cabinet now resolved 
on underbaking an exjjedition to Egypt, with a view of wn-stiiig 
it altogether out of the hands of the enemy. Geiuual KJober, 
cvhom Bonaparte had left there in command, was stabbed to the 
lieArt by a fanatical Turk, and expired on the 14tb of Juno, 1800, tlie 
same day that witnessed the death of Desaix on the field of M;d'<*n«:o. 
"J'he command now devolved upon General Monou, a man of infe- 
rior cajiacity, who had made himself ridiculous in tho’ eyes of .the 
anny by embracing the Mahommedan religion, and marrying a 
Turkish ^ife. The English armament, uncle'* the ordcTs of Sir 
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Mph Abenjromby^ reached the hay of Ahoukir on the 1st of March, 
1801 ; the disembarkatioa wm ejected on the 8th in the face of the 
French, after some desperate hghting and severe loss on both sides ; 
and a general engagement took place on the 21st, in which the 
British, after a long and sanguinary conflict, repulsed their adver- 
saries, who were driven back for shelter into the fortress of Alex- 
andria. The victory, however, was dearly purchased; the English 
sustained an inseparable loss in thev commander Abercfbmby, who 
died of his^wounds a few days after the battle. The French were 
sorely discouraged this defeat, and on the 31st of August Menou 
signed a convention with General Hutchinson, in virtue of which 
the remainder of the French army was immediately withdrawn 
from Egypt. ^ 

^ Many considerations, however, now disposed both the French and 
English Governments towards an accommodation of their diflereiiccs. 
Mr. Pitt, the pertinacious enemy of France, retired from the ministry 
in February, 1801 ; a congress assembled at Amiens, and peace was 
signed iif that city between Great Britain, France, Spain, and the 
Batavian Republic, on the 27th of March, 1802. England sur- 
rendered on this occasion all her copquests made during the war, 
with the exception ol the islands of Trinidad and Ceylon, wliich were 
ced^ to her in full sovereignty. Malta was to be restored to tlxe 
Kuights of St. John, its independence being guaranteed by all the 
jiowers of Europe. Egypt reverted to the dominion of the Ottoman 
l^OTte: France engaged to evacuate the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
and the Pai)al States, -and to replace in their full integrity the 
dominions of the Queen of Portugal. Although the terms of this 
treaty were complained of in both Houses of Parliament as humiliating 
•to Great Britain, the tidings of the pacification were received, on the 
whole,* with lively satisfaction on both sides of the Channel. It 
app&rs, however, that no sanguine exjjectation existed on either side 
that the peace would be of long continuance. 

§ 6. In proix)rtion as the pre-eminent abilities displayed by Bona- 
parte, and the marvellous successes of his recent campaigns, added 
strength and tlio promise of stability to liis government, he incurred 
the deadly enmity of the two extreme factions of the Revolutionists 
and the Royalists, whose hopes he had so signally defeated. They 
plotted against him with unwearied activity ; aiming, in the despera- 
tion of their malice, •at nothing short of his assassination. One attempt 
on the part of the Royalists was within a hair’s breadth of successr 
The ‘Mnfemal machine ” is said to have been originally invented by 
a Jacobin named Chevalier.* It consisted of a barrel lull of ^n- 
j)owder and^ various deadly projectiles, fixed upon a cart, and fiir- 

ni^ied with a slow match, by means of ^vhicli it might he suddenly 

# 

' Thibaudeau, Consulat to), ii. p. 35. 
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exploded from a considerable distance, producing indiscriminate 
slaughter on all sides. This murderous engine was imitated by two 
fiinatical Chouans named Carbon and St. R^gen,, already "^ell known 
for their fearless hardiiiood in the bloody scenes of the Vend^an war * 
they placed it, on the 24tli of December, 1800, in the middle of the 
narrow Rue St. Ricaise, tlirough which tliey Iqiew that Bonaparte 
must pass that evening on his way to the opera. The equipage of the 
First Consul passed the cart an instant before the explosion took 
place, and he reached the theatre in safety ; but thS' glasses of 
Madame Bonaparte’s carriage, which closely followed, were shattered 
to fragments. The sacrifice of life was terrible ; fifty-two persons 
were killed or severely wounded. , 

§ 7. Bonaparte’s measures of internal organization were for the most 
part wise, sagacious, and highly beneficial to France. His task was, in 
fact, nothing less than the reconstruction of society, which had lapsed 
into a state of utter chaos ; and the versatile genius and indefatigable 
industry of the First Consul carried new life and energy, into every 
department of the social system. Commerce, agriculture- manu- 
factures, the revenue, the regulation of public institutions of all 
kinds, — museums, libraries, schools, colleges, pi*ofessorships, — i>ublic 
works, many of vast magnitude-such for instance as the splendid 
road from France to Italy by the Pass of the Simplon — all becauie in 
turn the subjects of his ].iersonal and anxious labour, and all prospered 
to a marvellous extent under his bands. 

But perhaps the most valuable and imiX)rtant monument of the 
earlier part of Bonaparte’s administration is the systematic digest of 
national law, called the Code Civil ^ or Code Napol4on. . The necessity 
of this great enterprise had been already proclaimed by the Constituent 
Assembly, in order to reduce to unilormity the confused mAss of 
provincial customs and traditions ; and some preliminary steals .Jiad 
been taken towards it. Bonaparte iiitmsted the undertaking to a 
commission, consisting of the Second Consul Cfimbac^res, and several 
lawyers of the highest reputation, who executed their task with re- 
markable zeal, patience of research, ability, and learning. The result 
of their labours was eventually submitted to the Council of State, in 
which the First Consul himself presided. lie entered freely into the 
debates, and is said to have treated the various profound and com- 
plicated questions under consideration with an acuteness, perspicuity, 
and force of reasoning which astonished even the most experienced 
jurisconsults who had devoted their whole lives to the study of law, 
Tbq, deliberations on the Civil Code extended over three years ; iib was 
at length promulgated on the 21st of March, 1803. 

Another subject, and one of extreme delicacy and difficulty, was 
the state of eccles^stical atf^rs. Personally, the First Consul seems 
to have Imd no religious belief beyond a vague recognition of the exist- 
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enoe of a Supreme Being ; yet he had fully resolved^ from political 
coneiderationSy to re-establiBh the public profcsaion of Christianityi 
and to restore, within certain limits, the ancient Catholic Church of 
France. The negotiation, which he entered into with the Pope, waa 
successfully conducted ; and the celebrated act called the Concordat 
was signed on the 16th of July, 1801. The following were its prin- 
cii>al provisions: I. The Roman Catholic religion was declared to 
be that of the French government, g.nd of the majority 6f PVench- 
men ; its w< 4 Tship was to be publicly celebrated throughout France. 
II, All the ancient sees were sui>preBsed, the pope requiring the 
existing prelates to rfesign their i^refermcnts for this puqjose. III. 
Ten now archbishoprics and fifty bishoprics were created, to which 
the First Consul was to nominate, w^hile the See of Rome was to 
confer the canonical institutiew. The diocesans were to present to 
the paroclual cures, their choice however being in all cases subject 
to the approval of the government, IV. The pope sanctioned the 
sale of Church property which had taken place during the Revolution, 
and renouMcfed, for hfmself and his successors, all future claims to 
its resumption ; the French government in return pledged itself to 
make an adequate provision for the maintenance of the clergy of all 
ranks. V, All ecclesiastics were to ta£e an oath of allegiance to the 
existing government, and a prayer for the Republic and the Consuls 
was inserted in the service of the Church. 

Certain “organic decrees * were artfully appended to the Con- 
cordat,* consisting of furfner regulations for the government of th^ 
Church, and asserting in strong terms the Gallican liberties, with 
express reference to the famous resolutions of 1682, 

§ 8. Bonai)arnj published soon afterwards a general amnesty to 
emigrants, with certain exceptions. This measure was followed by 
the instliution of the celebrated Legion of Honour (May 19, 1802). 
This was designed by him primarily as a means of publicly rewarding 
distinguished services, military, civil, and scientific ; but he had also 
an ulterior object, — to lay the foundation of an order of society which 
should occupy a middle place between the government and the mass 
of the people ; to excite emulation, self-respect, a sense of responsi- 
1 ility to ijublic opinion, and other qualities which go to form the 
moral strength and prestige of a community.* This purjiose, how- 
ever, was by no means understood or appreciated by the then gene- 
ration of Frenchmen.; and the project of the Legion of Honour was 
vehemently combated and condemned, especially by the rcxiublicans, 
who stigmatized *it as contrary to the great principle of equality, as 
a revival of aristocratic privilege, and a first step towards hereditat^ 
nobility. 

Tkc intei-va*! of peace which Europe no\^ enjoyed was looked upon 
• Thibaudeau, Consulat, toI, ii. pp. 471, 47?. 
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by Bonaparte and his friends as a favourable opportunity for pro- 
ioiig'ing his temire of oiffice as Consul, and prejiaiing the way ibr his 
assumption of absolute power. The Council of State determined to 
consult the nation on tire question whether Bonaparte should be 
named consul for lii'e?** and further, “ whether he should have the 
ix>wer of nominating his successor ? ” Kegisters were opened without 
delaj' in every commune throughout France ; the affirmative suffrages 
oxcetKied tnree millions and a baK ; and a SenatOs-Consultum of the 
2iid of August, 1802, proclaimed that the French peopl; had elected 
KaiH)leon Bonaparte Consul for life. 

At this epoch of his career Bonaparte may be said to have reached 
the extreme limits of legitimate and honourable ambition. His 
domestic government had enabled him to assuage and remedy some 
of the most alaiming maladies which afflicted France ; while abroad, 
the vigour of his character, the lustre of his talents, and the Bti*ong 
attitude assumed by Fiance under his mle, had extended his in- 
fluence, directly or indirectly, over almost the whole continent of 
Euiojje. Could ho but have rested content with this pfot*d position, 
his name might liave descended to the latest posterity, not only as a 
consummate master of the art^of war, but with the far more exalted 
glory of a real benefactor of his country. But unhappily for himself 
and for the world, he soon began to betray that arbitrary reckless 
spirit of enoinacliment and self-aggrandizement which at length^ com- 
bined all the great European monarchies in one indignant league 
against him, and ultimately sealed his ruin. 

§ 9. It was in the course of this year that the First Consul, sum- 
mouing the most distinguished deputies of the states of northern 
Italy to meet him at Lyons, proceeded to reorgimize the constitution 
of the Cisalpine liopublic. The assembly resolved, after some dis- 
cussion, that the executive government should be confiJed to a 
president, and requested Bonapai'te to undciiake tliat officel He 
accepted the pioffered honour, and at once assumed the chief authority 
as President of the Italian llepublic. A native Italian, Melzl, was 
named to rejircsent him, with the title of Vice-President, at Milan, 
The Ligurian Kcpublic was next remodelled upon the same patvem, 
except that in this case Bonaparte apx)omted.a Doge as head of the 
executive x^ower, instead of taking tliat dignity upon himself. Pied- 
mont was formally incorporated with the French dominions ' in 
September, 1802 ; and about the same time the Duchies of Patma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla were likewise seized, ai\d placed under a 
f^rench administration. The conduct of the First Consul with regard 
to Switzerland was equally oppressive and unjustifiable. The French 
troops had been withdrawn from the country in accorciance '•with the 
treaty of Lun^v^ille ; but sfcrmy feuds immediately broke out between 
the federajists, or fi-iends of the ancient constitution, and the jiartisaus 
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of the government which had been established by the PWich Di- 
rectory. The aristocratic fection succeeded in expelling their rivals 
from oflSce, and set up a new executive government at Berne, at the 
head of wliich they placed the patriotic Aloys Reding, Upon this 
Bonaparte despatched an army of 20,000 men under Key to Berne 
to enforce the submission of the patriots and the re-establishment of 
the republican constitution. The iSwiss had no resource but to bow 
implicitly to the dictator’s will. Bonaparte was invested with the title 
of Grand Mediator of the Helvetic Confederation.” Geneva, Basle, 
and the canton of Valais, were annexed to France. Though still 
recognised as indei)endent, the Swiss Republic became thenceforth 
subject in reality to the jjaramomit influence and authority of Fmncc. 

A successful insurrection having broken out in the island of St. 
Domingo, • headed by the celebrated negro adventmur Toussaint 
rOuverture, a ix)werful French army was desf^atebed thither in 
February, 1802, under Goiieml Leclorc, who had married Bonajmrte’s 
sisUr Pauline. Toussaint, a man of extraordinary energy and talent, 
defended Mmself with desiKii'ate valour for several months ; but being 
worsted in\nany successive engagements, he was at length compelled to 
surrender, and was admitted to favoura]^le terms. Suspicion however 
having afterwards arisen that he was secretly concerting fresh schemes 
of rebellion, Toiissamt was suddenly arrested and carried to France. 
llerd“*ho w’as treated with extreme severity, and consigned to the 
remote fortress of Juux, among the Jura mountains, where he expired 
on the 27th of April, 1803. Meanwhile the war between the French 
and tlie negroes in St. Domingo was renewed with the utmost fury. Ere 
long the yellow lever broke out in the island with unusual virulence, and 
the French troops were swept away by thousands by this tremendous 
scourge of a West Indian clirr'/ite. General Leclerc was among the 
victims.* General Rochambeau succeeded him in the command ; but 
the aftny was now reduced to the most deplorable and helpless 
oondition, having lost upwards of 20,000 men out of 30,000 by the 
mcmilcss mvages of the })estilonce. By this time the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens had once more precipitated Great Britain and France 
into Jiostilitics ; and a strong English armament having made its 
appearance at St. Domingo, the feeble remnant of the French force.*, 
after a brief attempt at resistance, capitulated in Kovember, 1803. 
This important and once flourishing colony was thus wrested defini- 
tively from the dominion of France. 

• The negroes o^this colony had been declared tree by a decree of the 
National Convention in 1794. Not long afterwaids the black poptdatjon 
c^^nst the Europeans, and after a bloody struggle established their independence. 
The T)ire^ry attempted, but in vain, to restore the dominion of France ; 
generals Hedouviile and Kigaud were defeated ^d driven from the island, and 
tlie government was then seized by Toussaint. f^onaparte, ^n becoming first 
oou<inl. had confirmed him in his authority. 

FRANCE. 2 O 
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§ 10. Tho mutual grievances and acrimonious disputes which atbse 
between the French and English governments almost immediately 
after the publication of the peace of Amiens left little hope that that 
arrangement was based on solid and durable foundations. Tho chief 
bone of contention was Malta, which Great Britain refused to eva- 
cuate, according to the stipulations of the treaty. Upon this point 
animated, discussions took place between the First Consul and the 
British ambassador, Lord Whi^wortli ; and on one occasion during 
these negotiations Bonaparte so far forgot himself as to 'inake use, at 
a public reception at the Tuileiies, of offensive and passionate lan- 
guage, and even of gestures personally insulting to the representative 
of England. Lord Whitworth at len,o;th demanded liis pa8sjx)rts, and 
took his departure fiom Paris on the 13th of May, 1803. This step 
was immediately followed by the seizure of all vessels belonging to 
France found in the harbours of Great Britain; and tho damage to 
French property and commerce was estimated at three millions 
sterling, lionaparte retaliated by arresting all British suTijocts tra- 
velling at that time in France, and detaining them as prisoners of war. 
Having been so long excluded from the Continent by the revolutionary 
war, the English had flocked j? cross the Channel in multitudes on the 
announcement of the peace of Amiens ; and many thousand indi- 
viduals of all classes and conditions, but especially of the Jiigher 
ranks, were thus suddenly dei)rived of their liberty, separated from 
their families and connexions, and cut off for years from all inter- 
course with their native land. 

§ 11. The French commenced operations with vigorous energy. 
Towards the end of May a large body of trooi)S under General Mortier 
invaded tho electorate of Hanover, which submitted after a feeble 
resistances and remained in the (xjcupation of the French. ^Another 
strong division, commanded by St. Cyr, entered the kingdom of N aples, 
and took ])osse8Sion, without opposition, of Tarento, Otranto, and 
Bi’indisi. But Bonaparte’s chief attention *was now fixed upon a 
grand and hazardous project which he had already entertained, and 
whitdi bad only boon laid aside until a favourable opportunity — that 
of an armed descent upon the British shores. For this piirposb im- 
mense naval preparations were made at Boulogne, Etaples, Amble- 
teusc, St. Valery, and other ports in tho Channel, and a flotilla of 
near two thousand stiil was collected ; a vast and splcndidly-appoi riled 
army was at the same time assembled in a lirftj of camps extending 
along the coast from Havre to Ostend. The only effect, however, 
^ these menacing demonstrations was to excite a general routburst 
of patriotism and martial spirit in England. The volunteer fouoe of 
tho United Kingdom numbered in the course of a fe^ weeks no less 
than 300,000 ^tnen, whil^the fleet was augmented to the extraordi- 
nary amount of near six hundred vessels of war of various siz^. 
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llie recommencement of tbe war waa the signal for fresh ^ttem|)tBj 
on the part of the various factions hostile to Bonaparte in France, to 
overturn his government and destroy his life. A conspiracy was 
hatched in the autumn of 1803 among the Royalist refugees in Lon- 
don, headed by the brave and desperate Chouan Georges Cadoudal, 
General Pichegru, and two members of the Polignao family. A 
British vessel landed them secretly in Normandy, and theywprooeeded 
to Paris, where they endeavoured to eifgage in their enterprise Moreau. 
The gallant general, however, recoiled in horror from the design of 
assassinating the Firsti Consul ; and although there is no doubt that 
he held two private interviews with Cadoudal and Pichegru, and was 
in a state of sullen enmity and opposition to the existing government, 
it does not appean that he in tyiy way countenanced the plot, much 
less that he actively promoted it. The fact of the conspiracy, mean- 
while, was soon discovered by Fouch4 and the police ; and Bonaparte, 
seizing with avidity the opportunity of destroying the influence of 
the only rival whom he really feared, determine to proceed against 
Moreau as, a criminal, and caused him to be arrested on the 15th 
of February, 1804, Further revelations led to the apprehension ot 
Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal. Other arrests followed in quick 
succession, until more than forty prisoners were secured. 

J 1!J. While the Parisians were speculating upon the trial and 
pimisTiment of the culprits, a mysterious and fearful deed of blood 
had been perpetrated close to the capital, the sudden announcement 
of whicii produced a profound sensation of horror not only in Fiance 
• but throughout Europe. The Duke of Enghien, eldest son of the 
Duke of Bourboui and grandson of the Prince of Cond4, had been re- 
siding for some time at Ettenheim, in the territory of Baden, a few 
miles frjyn the French frontior, with a vague intention, it would 
seem, qf taking jmrt in any future attempt which might be made by 
the emigrants for the restoration of his family to the throne. The 
First Consul, harassed and exasperated by the reports wliioli reached 
him from all sides of schemes for his assassination, resolved to seize 
the person of this young prince, and to deal with him as accessory 
t/O thS conspiracy of Pichegru and Cadoudal, although no evidence 
whatever could be produced to connect him with it, either by guilty 
knowledge or overt act.'*' A party of dragexms arrested the Duke of 
Enghien at Ettenheim on the night of the 15th of March ; he was 
conducted to the cita&el of Strasbnrg, and thence, after an interval 
of two days, transferred rapidly to Paris, reaching the barriers early 
on the aoth. Without entering the city, the prince was taken 
the osatle of Vincennes, where he was brought before a military com- 
mission dhmei by Murat, governor of Paris. The mock trial was 
’ oondneted with indocent precipitation in tlit dead of (khe night ; tja<> 
• Thibaudoau, Con3ulat, vol. iii. p, 548. 
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seatence of the court had been fully arranged beforehand j the prisoner 
was condemned to death, and his execution took place in the fosse 
of Vincennes at six in the morning of the 2lBt of March.^ 

Conscious of the universal odium which this great crime must 
needs entail upon its author, Bonaparte made various inconsistent and 
lame attempts to shift off the responsibility from himself upon others, 
but in his more deliberate moments he adopted a very different, and 
at least a more candid, line of defence. He states in his last will and 
testament, “ I caused the Duke of Enghien to be arrested and con- 
demned, beciiuse that step was necessary to th© safety, the interest, 
and the honour of the French people, at a moment when the Count 
of Artois maintainod, by iiis own copifession, sixty assassins at Paris. 
In similar circumstances I would act in the same w;ay again.** * 

§ 13. The formidable conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal was un- 
doubtedly the proximate cause which impelled Bonaparte to take the 
final step in his extraordinary ascent to supreme despotic ix)wer ; it 
was followed almost immediately by his assumption of an hereditary 
imperial throne. In an address voted by the Senate, this change was 
expressly declared to be necessary in consequence of the malignant 
plots of the enemies of France- against tlie safety of the state ; repub- 
lican institutions, it was confessed, had i)roved unequal to the 
exigencies of the country ; a more fixed and stable govei;nment 
was indispensable. The proposal was accepted unanimously by the 
Legislative Chamber ; and on the 18th of May, 1804, an “organic 
senatfis consultum*’ proclaimed Napoleon Bonaparte EmperoV of the 
French, and declared the throne hereditary in his family in the order 
of male succession. The Emperor might adopt eithpx of the children 
of his brothers ; in default of his direct issue, or of such adoption, 
the imperial crown devolved upon his brothers Joseph and Louis 
Bonaparte, and Iheir descendants. Lucien and Jerome were excluded 
1‘rom the succession in consequence of having contracted marriages 
of which Napoleon disapproved. Once more the fiattoring but alto- 
getlier superfluous apjMjal was made to the will of the people, and 
the new dynasty was consecrated by 3,572,329 affirmative votes, 
against 2509 only in the negative. Six grand dignities of the Empire 
were now created ; those of Grand Elector, Arch-Chancellor, Arch- 
Treasurer, Chancellor oi State, Constable, and Grand Admiral ; 
eighteen distinguished generals, most of whom had acquired their 
laurels under the command of Napoleon in tiie Italian campaigns, 
wore named Marshals of tlie Empire. 

^ A few days after the jjromulgation of the Empire (May 23, 1804), 
the Chouan conspirators, among whom the government included 
General Moreau, were brought to trial before the orjiinary criminal 
tribunal at One the most important prisoners, Pichegru, 

Lak Cases, M^ortal de Sainte f/’Jlene. 
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w&s now no more ; on the 7ih of April he had committed euicide 
in his prison in the Temple. Georges Cadoudal and eighteen others 
were condemned to death, and Moreau to two years’ imprisonment. 
Na|K)leon is said to have desired a capital sentence against Moreau, in 
order to gain credit for generous clemency by granting him a pardon ; 
he however commuted the imprisonment for exile to the United States 
of America. Cadoudal and ten of his accomplices were ^ecuted, and 
met death with remarkable firmness and intrepidity. The remaining 
eight were^parod by the Emperor. 

§ 14, Preparations were now commenced for the solemn coronation 
of the Emjjeror and Empress at the cathedral of Notre Dame. As 
the founder of a new dynasty .of French monarchs, Napoleon had re- 
solved, after thcwexample of IJppin, to obtain for his crown the jxjrsonal 
sanction and benediction of the successor of St. Peter, the visible head 
of the Catholic church. Pope Pius VII. made no difficulty in com- 
plying with the imperial request ; and the coronation was solemnized, 
with all imaginable pomp and magnificence, on the 2nd of December, 
1804. jffaix)leon, with characteristic arrogance, took the crown, which 
had been previously blessed, out of the hands of the pontiff, and placed 
it upon his own head ; he then proceeded to crown the empress, who 
knelt before him. A few months later Napoleon transformed the 
Gisoiiune Bcpublic into a monarchy, and assumed the additional title 
of King of Italy. His coronation took Y>hico in the cathedral of Milan 
on tl^ 26th of May, 1805, the celebrated iron crown of the ancient 
Lombard princes being ijsed on the occasion. The Emperor’s stepson, 
Eugene do Beauharnais, was now invested with the dignity of Viceroy 
of Italy. Th^ grandeur of the new Empire was further augmented 
by the annexation of the Liqurian Kepublic ; the Genoese territory, 
constituting three French departments, was iiicorj)Oiuted with France 
on the 30th of June, 1805. 
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CHAPTEB XXIX. 

THE EMrfnE, i. trom its commencement to the marriage op 
NAPOI.EON with MARIA LOUISA OF AT^STUIA. A.D. J 804-1810. 

§ 1. Thu Eii[ii)eror’s letter to George III. ; awilition between England, Russia, 
• Austria against France. § 2. Campaign against Austria ; capitulation 
of Lllm ; Naiwleon enters Vienna. § ih Battle of Trafilgar ; suicide of 
^'llleIle^ve. § 4- liiiftle of Austerlitz ; treaty of Presburg ; death of Air. 
Titf. § 5. Deposition of the l^urbons of Naples; Joseph made King of 
Najilas, and Louis King of Holland ; creation of principalities and duchies ; 
hostilities wiyn tlie Kni;Jish in Calabria ; battle of Maida ; the Confederation 
of the Rhine. § G. N’cg(d latioits ftir peace with England; ru])tiire with 
Prussia ; battle of Jeiia ; dest . u«iion of tlio Prussian army, § 7. Nn|M.)leon 
occiifies litM'Iifi ; the lierlm iVcree'^ ; the “ Contiia’ntal System." § 8. 
<\tiiipaign against the Russians; battles of Eylaii and Fried 1 and ; jicnce of 
Tilsit. §9. Abolition of the Tribunate ; < 'ensor ship of the press ; National 
University ; the conscription. § 10. Jiitcrference of Napoleon in Portugal 
and Spam ; Ju not takes possession of Lislion ; st.ate of the Spanish court; 
tjrcaty of Fontainebleau ; occujiatiou of iiortJiern S])ain by the French armies ; 
Murat sent to Aladrid as the Eiiiijei-or’s lieutenant. § 11. Insurrection 
at Araujuez ; alKlicatioii of Charles IV,; Ferdinand pvocLvds to l>ay(»nue ; 
the Spanish princes resign their rights to Najioleon ; Josepli Bnuapaite jui)- 
claimed King of t^ain ; general insun*ef;tioa of the Sjiauiards ; suricnder 
of Ou]xmt at Bayfen. § 12. ResLshince to tlie French in Portugal ; Eng-* 
lish exiKslitioii* to Poitugal ; battle of Ahmeira ; convention ol' Cintra ; 
cou^i enc<;‘ .of Erfurt. § 13. Napoleon proceeds to Spain, and enters MiJ^id ; 
rfvimpaigii of Sir John Mooie ; battle of Corunna. § 14^- Second war with 
Austria; little of Eckmuhl ; second occupation of A^icnna; tho Viceroy 
Eugene's campaign in Lombardy ; revolt d the Tyrol. § 15. Battles of 
Abj^ern andri Wag ram ; peace of Schonbrunn ; annexatiAi of the l^oman state 
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to the French emfnre ; captivity of Pope Pius VII* § 16, Sir A. IVellaaley 

in Epain; battle of Talavpni. $ 17. llapoleon divorces Josephine, avd 

XDati'ies the Archduchess Mai'ia Louisa ; birth of the King of Rpme. 

S 1. As on his first acjcession to power as Consul, so on his elevation 
to the .Imperial throne, one of the earliest acts of Napoleon was to 
make pacific overtures to the court of Great Britain. In a letter 
dated the 2nd of January, 180h, and commencing with the words 
“ Sire, my brother,” tlie Emperor expressed to the English monarch 
his earnest anxiety for peace. To this communication, as in the 
foraner instance, the British government (now again under the 
energetic guidance of Mr. Pitt), returned an official reply, addressed 
to the French minister of foreign affairs, staling that England could 
not enter upon any definite negotiation for peace until she had 
consulted with her continental allies, and particularly with the 
Emperor of Russia. This was a plain intimation to Napoleon, 
though he pmbahly needed no such announcement, tliat Gr^t Britain 
was busily engaged in concerting a fresh European coalition against 
her ancient foe. A treaty was, in fact, signed in April 1805, between 
England and the Emperor AlV^xander of Russia, by which tiie two 
jiowcrs bound themselves to use every cflbrt to form a general league 
of resistance to the ambition and encroachments of the French 
government. The league was afterwards joined by Austria. 

The storm, however, though manifestly gathering, had i^ot yet 
burst; and Napoleon pressed with unabated activity the ari-ange- 
ments on the coast of the Channel for the menaced invasion of 
England. But when the hostility of Austria was cf^xjuly declared, 
the Emperor proclaimed that the operations of the “ army of Eng- 
land ” were to he transferred to Germany ; early in September the 
camp of Boulogne was rapidly broken up, and the vast m?ss of 
troops composing it directed their inarch towards the Rhine. 

§ 2. The Austrians, 80,000 strong, commanded by General Mack, 
crossed the Inn on the 7th of Sejitemher, aud advanced upon 
Munich. Na]X)leon, by a scries of brilliant manaiuvres, gained a 
position in his rear, and intercepted his communications with Vienna. 
A series of engagements followed, in which the Austrians were re- 
peatedly defeated ; and Mack, having taken refuge in Ulm, found 
himself obliged to capitulate witli his whole force. On the 20th 'of 
* October upwards of 30,000 men laid down their arms, and became 
prisoners of war. Thus in the brief space of three* weeks, and with- 
out having fought a single great battle, an army of 80,000 men had 
melted away before the consummate skill of Najioleon, and 'the 
admirable precision of his movements. I’lie conqueror mad^ his 
entrance into thi capital of the Austrian empire, without opposition, 
on the 13tk of November, and established himself in the magnificent 
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palace of Sdionbnum. Meanwhile Marshal Massena had driven 
the Archduke Charles out of Italy and obtained poaseasion of the 
IVrol. ^ • 

i 8. But if the pride of the French Emperor was at all unduly 
elated by this unexampled suocessi that pride was destined to be 
speedily mortified, and most signally chastised. On the 21st of 
October, the very day after Mack’s ignominious surreudgr at Ulm, 
the navy of France was annihihPted in the decisive battle of 
Tbafaloab, and the supreme dominion of England on the seas 
became established beyond all possibility of further dispute. It is to 
the annals of Great Britain that we naturally refer for the details of 
one of tno proudest and most glorious pages of her history. We 
have said enough for the purpose of this work when we record that 
out of a combined fleet of thirty-three French and Spanish line-of- 
battle sliips which Admiral Villeneuve took into action, twenty 
struck to the British at Tiufalgar, and four which had escaped under 
Admiral Jlumanoir were captured a fortnight afterwards by Sir 
Ilichaid Strahan. Twenty thousand prisoners also remained in the 
hands of the victors. 

The unfortunate Villeneuve was taken prisoner and conveyed to 
England ; being afterwards released, he returned to France, where the 
Bfnpcror ordered him to be tried by a court martial for disobedience 
to ordem ; but the unliappy man, unable to endure the thought of 
publi<^disgrace, committed suicide, in a fit of despair, before the trial. 

§ 4. The situation of^ Napoleon, who had placed himself in the 
heart of an enemy’s coimtry, between two formidable armies, each 
equal in numbera to his own, was by no means free from difficulty 
^nd danger. The Archdukes Charles and John had collected a for- 
midabie force in Hungary, while a powerful Austro-Russian army 
was advancing from Moravia, Napoleon determined to attack first 
the Austro-Russians, and accordingly crossed the Danube on the 22nd 
of November, and marched upon Bninn. The enemy now advanced, 
and manoeuvred to cut off the communications of the French with 
Vienna, and to effect a junction with the army of the Archdukes 
in llungary. Upon this Napoleon, who perceived their design, 
retired upon Axisterlitz ; the Russians were entrapped into the fatal 
error of extending their left too far, in order to turn the right of the 
French, and thus exposing themselves to be attacked with over- 
powering force in tfie centre and flank. As he watched their move-, 
mciits on the Ist of December, the French Emperor exclaimed, with 
confident siitisfaction, “Before to-morrow night that army is^y 
! ” The result fully verified his calculations. The decisive vic- 
tory Aos'PERI.itz (December 2, 1805) was the fruit of a series of 
scientific and masterly manoeuvres, all Executed prith astonishing 
accuracy, and all crowned with perfect success. The Jlmperors of 
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Av^ria and Rtmia, who had witnessed from a ne^hbonring 
ttie destruction of their splendid legions, saved thomaelvos by flight, 
leaving in tho hands of the French at least 20,000 prison^rjf tc^ethor 
with 120 pieces of cannon and 40 siandartls, besides 10,000 slain. 
An nmistico was signed immediately, and tho Em])eror Francis 
solicited a i>ersonal interview with Napoleon, in which the two sove^ 
reigns arnyigcd the preliminaries of peace. Hie Emperor of Hussia 
was pennitted to retire unmolested with his army into hi^ own domi- 
nions. Conferences were opened at Presburg, and a definitive treaty 
was concluded at that place on tho 2Gth of Decemlxjr. Austria 
surrendered tho whole of the Venetian States to the kingdom of Italy ; 
cedi'd tlie I'yrol and the Vorarlbcrg to Bavaria, and lier jiosscssiona 
in Suabia to the Electors of Wiu*temj3urg and Bad ‘n. Francis was 
also constrained to recognise the elevation of the Electors of Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg to flie rank of kings. 

Not the least remarkable consequence of the defeat of the coalition 
against Napoleon in the campaign of 1805, was tlie deatk of Mr. J^itt, 
tlie consistent and implacable enemy of revolutionary France. This 
great mmister expired on the 23rd of January, 1806, prematurely 
exhausted by the labours and disappointments of liis political life, and 
desi)aii*ing of any effectual opposition to the French dictator on the 
ooutinent ot Euiojdc. cv u 

§ 6. The court of Naples — at this time chiefly under the influence 
of the queen, a princess of the house of Haj^sburg*^ — ^had vioKted its 
treaty of neutrality with France. Najxjleon instantly issiUK.! a i)rocla- 
mation, aimouncing that “ the house of Bourbon had ct^ased to reign 
in Naples.” E,ir]y in February, 1806, a powerful Fr<*nch army, com- 
manded by Joseph Bonaparte and Marshal Massenn, invaded the 
Neapolitan tomtory to execute this sentence of dethroneme>^t ; tho 
royal family withdrew to Sicily ; and a decree of Iho Emperor con^jrred 
tlie vacant cro\vn u]X)n his brother Jose]ih, who was immediately 
proclaimed. Naiioleon now proceeded to take further steps for the 
joiiaolidation of his dynasty by the cremation of various dejiendcnt 
BtaU‘s and feudal apanages. Ilis brother Louis was created King of 
Holland, and various principalities and duchies in Italy, Dalmatia, 
and other countries were confon-ed, under the title of “ immcdiale 
fiefs of tho om])ire,” on the most eminent French generals and 
ministers, to descend to their posterity in the order of male succession- 
• The inferior titles of count and baron were also distributed in lavish 
profusion. 

Tihe royal family of Najfles, meanwliile, did not permit the tlsurpcr 
Joseph to establish himself upon their throne without a struggle. 
The energetic Queen Caroline, supported by her two s6n8, excited a 

Marin Carolin!^, wife of Fei'ditiand IV. of Naples, was a daughter ot the 
EmpiYsss Mai^ Theresa, nnd sistei of the imfoitunatc Mane Automette. 
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foAiidaMe insurrection in the Abmss^i and Calabria ; and tlie English 
troops in Sicily, under Sir John Stuart, passed over into Oalabda to 
oppose the French p;eneral Regnier. An engagement was fought near 
the vill^* of Maida (July 4, 1806), in wliich, after a severe and 
bloody sti'ugglc, a brilliant victory remained with the English. The 
moral effect of the battle was important, as it greatly raised the 
military rejjutation of the English on the Continent. Bu^ the*scanty 
force at the disposal of tlie English general made it impossible for him 
to foUow dj) his victory with any hope of permanent success; he 
was obliged to retire with his troops into Sicily ; and the Neapolitan 
kingdom was soon afterwards reduced to a state of apparent acqui- 
escence in the rule of the intru^ve Joseph. 

It was during the summej of 1806 that Napoleon, by another 
stroke of unscrupulous aggression, formed a league of several states in 
the heart of Geimany, depending immediately on himself as its pro- 
tector, which was styknl the Confederation of the Rhine. By the 
act of confederation, signed on the 12th of July, the Kings of Bavaria 
and Wurfemburg, the Gnind Dukes of Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the Archbishop of Ratisbon, and several other minor princes, declared 
themselves separated for ever from tljo ancient empire of Germany, 
and united with France by a strict treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance. This proceeding amounted to an entire disrui^tion of the 
cfcrmau empire as it bad descended from medineval times ; and the 
Emj>eror Francis accordingly relinquishetl the titles of Emperor of 
GermffTiy and King of the Romans, and assumed instead that of 
hereditary Fhnperor of Austria. 

§ 6. In the^ English administration, Mr. Fox, the great political 
antagonist of Mr. I*iit, now held the jxist of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; and being sincerely anxious to obtain peace with France, he 
oixine^ commufiications with NajKilcon for that purj»osc ; but the • 
negoliatiofi proved fmitless; and the dealh of Mr. Fox, on the 18th 
of September, 1806, put an end for the ]>rcsent to all hoi)es of an 
accommodation. An attempt of the same nature, on the part of 
Russia, having likewise failed, hostilities were renewed ; and by a 
nijtture with JMissia, wliich occurred shortly afterwards, Naixilcon 
found himself coin]iellod to measure swords with another of the great 
European monarchies. 

♦ The provocations to which Prussia had been subjected since the 
peace of Presburg ^ere neither few nor trivial ; but her principal^ 
grounds of rese^jtment were the Em^ieror’s treacherous conduct in 
secret^ proffering Ihe restoration of Hanover to England, and^the 
oration ol the lihenish Confederation, which tlireatened to annihilate 
the assendeijcy of the house of Brandenburg in Northern Germany. 
Frederick had also been deeply offended by the abusive and slander ’ 
ous language of the Moniteur^ in which Napoleon tad caluihniousl^ 
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attacked the reputatioti of his beautiful and high-spirited queen ; ted 
as piinoess was deservedly popular, the indignation of the Prussian 
nation was soon exasperated to the highest pitch.* A brilliant army 
of 160,000 men was organised amid universal entliusiaSaSJ and the 
Duke of Brunswick — the same who had commanded in the invasion 
of France in 1792 — was named generalissimo. On the 1st of October 
the Prussian minister at Paris presented a note demanding, in haughty 
and peremptory terms, that al^ French troops should immediately 
evacuate Germany. But the Emperor, with his accustomed promp- 
titude, was by this time at tlie head of his army on the German side 
of the Rhine ; and on the 14th of October he defeated the Prussian 
army with terrible carnage at the decisive battle of Jena. Upwards 
of 20,000 prisoners (including twenty generals) 300 pieces of artil- 
lery, and 60 standards, are said to ha’/e been the trophies of the day. 

Such was the foolhardy precipitation with which the Prussians 
had commenced the campaign, that no distinct plan or means of 
retmat had been arranged ; and the consequence was that the calamity 
at Jena was fatal to the monarchy. The remaining Prussian troops 
soon afterwards capitulated to the conquerors. Magdeburg, the 
strongest f<;rtress in I’niasia, ^surrendered on the 8th of November. 
Tlie Tinfortunate King Frederick William retired te Konigsberg, 
where he awaited the Emperor of Russia, who Was advancing to- 
wards the Vistula at the head of his army. 

§ 7. Napoleon entered Berlin without oppo.sition, and forgetting, in 
the intoxication of his triumph, all feelings of generosity and Eiodera- 
tion, he grossly insulted the royal family, plundered the galleries and 
museums, and threatened to bring down the haughty nobility of 
Prussia so low that they should be compelled to tJeg tlieir bread. 
It was during his occupation of Berlin, too, tliat the Emperor fulmi- 
» nated his famous decrees against England (November 21, 18?06), by 
which he declared the British isles in a state of blockade,' intei^icted 
all trade or iiitercourso with England under heavy jxinalties, confis- 
cated all merchandise and property of every kind belonging to British 
subjects, and prohibited any vessel coming from Britain or her colo- 
nies, or which had touched at any English port, from entering the 
harbours of France. Napoleon’s “ continent-al system,” as it was 
styled, was ere long discovered to be impracticable ; its enactments 
were constantly and notoriously evaded all over Europe ; and 
damage inflicted upon England was more than counterbalanced by 
the exorbitant prices which her merchandise comniaiided on the 
Continent. 


* Another outrage profoundly resented in Prussia was the seizure and *exe- 
cution 'if Palm, a bookijeller of Niirembuig (then under PruajJan protection), 
for having publisjied a pampKet ntfcwking, with s-ome sev'enty, the chufuct^r 
and ivillby of Napoleon. 
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Hapoleon, aware that the Russian emperor waa concentrating his 
forces on the Vistula, advanced, in the last days of Novemb^, 1806, 
form Berlin into Poland, and took up his quarters at Warsaw, The 
patriotic^les had conceived ardent hopes that the victor of Jena 
was about to deliver them from foreign oppression, and restore the 
ancient independence of their nation. Napoleon, in his answers to 
their deputations and addresses, encouraged these anticipatioAs, and 
turned them to his own advantage,, by enrolling four re'feiments of 
eaasellent^ Palish cavalry in his service. He took care, however, not 
to engage himself positively, much less to proclaim openly the liberty 
of Poland, chiefly from unwillingness, under his present circumstances, 
to rouse up afresh the hostility of Austria. 

§ B. Beningsen, who had now succeeded to the chief command of 
the Russians, took the field in*the middle of January, 1807. Napo- 
leon thus found himself compelled to resume operations in the very 
depth of a rigorous winter, and on the 8th of February he fought- 
the battle of Eylau, one of the most obstinately contested in the 
whole of 4iis career. The French were repulsed at all jx>ints with 
tremendotm slaughter. The carnage on this dreadful day was almost 
unexampled ; near 30,000 French, agd 20,000 on the side of the 
Russians, were slain. Napoleon now fell back upon the line of the 
Vistula. During the next few months he made incredible exertions 
t^reSruit liis sliattercd forces, and was enabled to take the field in 
Juno with upwards of 200,000 men. On the 14th, the anniversary 
of Milfcngo, a severe battle was fought at FuiEDiiAND, in which 
victory once more declared in favour of the eagles of Napoleon. 
The Russians nevertheless ofiected their retreat in uiibrokcn order, 
and without sacrifice either ol' artillery or baggage ; and on the 19th 
of June Beningsen halted i t Tilsit on the Niemen, close to the 
front idP of Russfa. 

TBe battle of Friedland decided the campaign. Wearied with the 
harassing and sanguinary strife, both Emi^crors had become anxious 
for peace ; an armistice was announced, and on the 25th of June a 
pei-sonal interview took place between Napoleon and Alexander, on 
a raft moored in the middle of the river Niemen, where the terms of 
accommodation were discussed and adjusted. The Riissian monarch 
assured Napoleon that he fully sympathized in his hatred of England, 
^d was ready to support him in opposing her; upon which Napoleon 
observed that in that case peace was in fact already concluded. 

The definitive treaty was signed between France and Russia cn the* 
7 th of July, an^ between France and Prussia on the 9 th. The unfor- 
tui^ato Frederick William forfeited the whole of his dominions botWjen 
the Elbe and the Rhine, which were bestowed upon Jerome Bonaparte, 
Napoleon’s youngest brother, with the tjj.le of King of Westphalia, 
The territoiy which Prussia had acquired by the pAtitiou ofiPoland, 
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Ui 177^9 declared independent* under the name of the Giind 
Duchy of Warsaw^ and assigned to the Elector of Saxony, who was 
now advanced to the kingly rank. 

The Czar, on the other hand, was treated not on the fc6ting of n 
humbled adversary, but rather as a confidential friend and ally. No 
sacrifices wore exacted from him; but he was obliged to signify his 
adhesibn to Napoleon’s “continental system,” and to place himself 
at the head of a new confederacy in lie North of Euroi)e, directed 
expressly against the maritime supremacy of England. • 

§ 9. Such wore the chief articles of the celebrated Peace op Tilsit, 
which may be regarded as marking the aj^ogcte of the marvellous 
fortunes of Napoleon. Once more h^ he triumphantly dissolved a 
hostile coalition of some of the most jpowerful thrones of Eumpe ; and 
at this proud moment of his career nothing remained to dispute his 
absolute dominion on the Continent. He was received, on his return 
to Paris, with delirious transports of enthusiasm ; language was ran- 
sacked and exhausted to find epithets worthy of him ; “ Napoleon,” 
said one of the bombastic orators of the Council of StA’tc, “ has 
suqiasstid all liuman history; he is above all admiration.” The 
demigod before whom the Fijench people thus bowed in servile 
worship proceeded to rivet on them more and more recklessly the 
chains of his universal desjwtism. One of his first measures aftc^r his 
return was to abolish the Tribunate, the only institution which 
retained any semblance of independent legislative action ; its functions 
were merged in those of the Legislative Chamber. The liber t/fof the 
press was anniliilated by a censorship of unexampled rigour ; no news 
could be published which had not first been inserted iij the Moniteur, 
the latter journal being exclusively under the control and dictation 
of the Emj)eror. The freedom of education was destroyed by the 
establishment of a National University at Paris, With subordinate 
colleges, called Lyct^ums, throughout the i)rovinces. The Whole sys- 
tem was under the minute inspection of the government, and was so 
an’anged as to give the utmost encouragement to the adoption of a 
miliUry career. The conscription was a tremendous instniment of 
oppression, and was used throughout the reign of Napoleon with 
inexorable severity. Yery, early in his campaigns he commenced 
the practice of calling out by anticipation, for the service of the 
current year, the conscri])ta who would not attain the legal age till 
the year following ; a system which, persisted in with reckless 
"extravagance for a considerable period, fatally crippled the energies 
and drained the very life blood of the nation. 

§^i0. We now approach one of the most momentous episodes in the 
history of France during the first Empire — namely, tl^ ill-advised 
and unprincipled interferen^ of Napoleon in the concerns of Portugal 
and Spam. He fiimsolf has characterized the “Spanish ulcer” as 
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one* of the main proximate causes of his ruin. The war in the 
Peninsula arose out of the Emperor’s insane determination to enforce 
his “ continental system ” for the destruction of the commerce and 
manufac?l|r5s of Great Britain. In Portugal, the immemorial and 
faithful ally of England, British merchandize at all times found a 
natural and ready market ; and from Portugal the traffic was ex- 
tended without difficulty into Spain. It appears, however, that*under 
cover of excluding British commerce, from the Peninsula* Napoleon 
had long entertained the design of overturning the existing govern- 
ments both of Spain and Portugal, and converting those kingdoms 
into appendages of the French empire. He gave the first public 
intimation of his new enterprise, by summoning the Prince Kegent 
of Portugal to close the ports of the kingdom against British vessels, 
to arrest all British subjects, a^d to confiscate all British property ; 
threatening war as the alternative. The Begent obeyed, though not 
without hesitation and remonstrance ; Napoleon took advantage of his 
natural reluctance to sacrifice the alliance of England, and proclaiming 
in the MofHieur^ in his usual style of unmeasured arrogance, that 
“ the House of P>raganza had ceased to reign in Europe,” ho ordered 
General Jmiot instantly to invade Portugal with 30,000 men, and 
take possession of Lisbon. The Prince Regent now sought, wrifb his 
family, the protection of the British flag in the Ta^s, and sailed 
fo? South America, to fix the seat of his government in Brazil. The 
invaders entered Lisbon on the 30th of November, 1807. 

Napoleon’s conduct throughout these transactions was marked by 
the most gross and deliberate duplicity and treachery. In order to 
the full execution of his schemes, it was necessary to obtain a secure 
military footing in Spain. That unhappy country, at this time 
under the uomiual rule of Uie imbecile Charles IV., was in fact 
absoluiSly govertied by Don Manuel Godoy, “ Prince of the Peace,” 
whoTiJ tlie hivoiir and licentious passion of the queen had raised from 
the station of a private \n the royal guards to the highest offices and 
honours of the state. The internal condition of Spain under his 
administration was degraded and melancholy in the extreme; its 
military resources were utterly neglected ; added to this, the royal 
family was tom by scandalous domestic dissension. The heir- 
apparent, Feidinand Princt*. of Asturias, was bitterly jealous of the 
iqistart favourite Godoy ; and this continually placed the prince in 
. direct opposition Ixfth to the king and the queen. Ferdinand even 
wrote la-ivately ^ Napoleon to entreat his forcible interference to 
removqGodoy from power. Meantime the Emperor negotiated ’^ith 
Godoy for a combined aggression by France and Spain on the 
dofencek^ss kj^igdom of Portugal ; and by the secret treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, signed October 27th, 1807, itrfvas agreed that the king- 
dom of Portugal should be iiartitionod into tliree* territories ; the 
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uortbem provinces to be given to the King of Etruiia,* the»Al^ 
garves and the Alemtejo to Manuel Godoy, while the central die** 
tricts, including the city of Lisbon, were to remain in the hands 
of France until the conclusion of a general peace. In pijif^uance of 
this iniquitous compact, Junot, as we have seen, made himself 
master of Lisbon ; but now Napoleon graclually withdrew the mask 
which had covered his preparatory movements. On the 1st of 
February, 1808, Junot proclaimed that Portugal was henceforth to 
be governed as a conquered kingdom in the name of the Emperor 
of the I’l eiich ; and a French anny took jx)ssession of the northern 
provinces of Spain. Shortly afterwards, on the 1st of March, 
Napoleon informed the court of Madrid that the state of alfairs 
in Euroiio ujade it necessary that these territories should be annexed 
to the French emigre, and proposed to assign Portugal to Spain in 
compensation. Murat was at the same time appointed the Emperor’s 
lieutenant in Spain, and proceeded to the capital to assume the 
supreme command of the French armies. 

§ 11. Nai>oleon’8 design to seize the crown of the SpanisL Bourbons 
was now to(^ evident to be mistaken; and Godoy, in consternation 
and bewilderment, advised the king and queen to follow the example 
of the l^ortiigueso Regent, and cross the Atlantic to secure a safe 
retreat in the Americtin colonics. The scheme however transpired ; 
an insurrection broke out in consoqrienco at Aranjuez on the ev emng 
of the 17th of hfarch, and the rioters forcibly prevented the royal 
family from (Quitting the palace. ITie fallen favourite w8.-i com- 
mitted to ])rison to await his trial. The terrified Charles now an- 
nounced, by a ]>roclamation of the 19th of March, that in consequence 
of his age and increasing infirmities he had abdicated the crown in 
favour of Ids dearly-helovcd son and heir the Prince of the Asturiat: ; 
and Ferdinand V IT. was immediately proclaimed King of Spain and 
the Indies, amid enthusiastic demonstrations of jxipular joy. Mean- 
while Murat was hastening towards Madrid, which he enteied on the 
23rd. He carefully abstained, bowever, from recognising the title of 
the new sovereign ; and Ferdinand was persuaded to set out to the 
frontier to meet the French Emperor, who, it was represented, w^iild 
thus be induced to acknowledge him as rightful King of Spain. 
Not finding Napoleon aV Burgos, the infatuated prince continued 
his journey, ciossed the frontier, and on the 20th of April entered 
Bayonne, thus delivering himself blhidfold into the ix)wer of his 
insidious foe. Napoleon had in the mean time received from the old 
king a solemn protest against what he called the illegal compulsion 
which had forced from him the act of abdication ; and accordingly it 
was notified to Ferdinand, immediately on his arrival, that he^mustat 

* Louis, Prince of Parma, n-iarried to Maria Louisa, a daughter of Charles IV. 
of 8pab-. His Itdsiaii deminious had lately been ceded to Napoleon. 
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oadb mnoujtioe all pretensions to the Spanisti orown, and coxnmit 
himself unoonditionally to the generosity and honour of the French 
Emperor* Oodoy was now liberated from prison by order of Murat^ 
and travtefed rapidly to Bayonne; and on the SOth of Apiil 
Charles IV. and his consort Haria Louisa also made their appearance 
at that place, and were received with all accustomed honours as 
King and Queen of Spain. A scene of disgraceful altergation took 
place among this unnatural family* in the presence of Kapoleon ; 
after wliiolf both father and son (the latter not without extreme 
reluctance, and under the pressure of alarming menaces) resigned all 
their rights to the throne of Spain into the hands of their “ dearly- 
beloved friend and ally, the E^aperor of the French.” Napoleon 
next went througji the farce of ^consulting the Council of Castile and 
other constituted bodies at Ma^d as to the disposal of this splendid 
heritage. They nominated, by his dictation, Joseph Bonaparte, then 
King of Naples ; the new monarch set out immediately to take pos- 
session of his dominions, and made his public entry into the capital 
on the 20^ of July. 

The indignation of the Spanish people on the nows of these por- 
tentous events blazed forth in one simiiiltaneous flame throughout tlie 
kingdom. The whole country rose cn masse against the hated in- 
tri^e^ ; executive juntas were appointed in all the principal towns, 
of wEich that of Seville was declared the supreme jimta ; and “ war 
to the death ” was proclaimed against the French until the Bourbon 
family Should be restored to the throne, and the independence of the 
nation re-estabiislied. Dreadful massacres, not only of the French, 
but even of Spiinianis supjxjsed to be their partisans, took place at 
Valencia, Cadiz, and throughout the southern provinces. 

*The girents of^e first campaign were unfavourable to the French. 
DupOi^t was surrounded by General Castafios in the wild passes of 
Andalusia, and compelled to lay down his arms, with 20,000 men, at 
Baylen, on the 20th of Jfily. The heroic defence of Saragossa carried 
the enthxisiaam and confidence of the Spaiiiards to the liigliest pitch. 
This city, which was unprovided with r^iilar fortifications, sustained 
a vi^rous siege of two months, and the French wore finally obliged to 
retreat, sacrificing the greater part of their artillery, and with a force 
fearfully diminished. I'he usurper Joseph found himself unable to 
maintain possession of the capital, and retired in some contusion 
beyond the Ebro. * 

$ 12. The Porl^iguese, in the mean while, displayed an equally 
vigorous and determined spirit of resistance to their French ep- 
pressors. Tbe j:H>pulation of Oporto rose tumultuously, declared ibr 
the houi^ of Braganza, abolished the French government, and ap- 
' pointed a provisional junta. The whole the nqjth of Pq|^ugal 
joined the insurrectionary movement, and it spread rapidl|r into tba 
FRANCE. 2 n 
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aeuti^l iuid southern provinces. The SriHA 
w»'s of tbo revolt, dcsimtohcd an armeoeat taOer #• Aftim, 
Wellesley to the coast of Fortniral ; and that general gaia^aideeism 
victory at Vimeiba over the French army, commandei ^Jmoi in 
person CAnffiist 21, 1808). This victory was Mowed by the “Om- 
vantion of Cintra,” signed on the 30th of August, by which the 
Fjvnch ooipmander agreed to evacuate Portugai iinniediately with his 
whole army.* ITie English trfumphantly took possession of Lishtai 
ou the 12th of September, and by the 30th not a si^ie French 


soldier remained in I*ortugal, , 

Shortly after these transactions NajKJleon proceeded to Erfurt, 
where he hehl a second meetiuc^ jivith the Emperor of Kussia, 
Ahixaiider f^ave his sanction to the fiagi-ant usurpation of J^Japoleon in 
Spain, and promised to support him with 150,000 men in case hos- 
tilities should again break out between France and Austria. The 
French emperor, in return, engaged to make no opx>osition to the 
amiexation of tlie Danubian principalities to Kussia. 

§ 13. The British cabinet had now determined to ente^ seriously 
into the Peninsular struggle ; the army in Portugal was largely rein- 
forced, and was placed under the oiders of Sir John Moore. Napoleon 
now took the command in person of his troox>s in Sixain, defeated the 
three Spanish armies which oi)posed his progress, and entered Madrid 
on the 4th of December. The terrified junta fled to Seville; the 
feeble relics of the patriot levies dispersed in all directions ; and with 
tlie exception of the British army under Moore, it seemed sis if all 
Spain were about to submit to the dominion of the conqueror. 

Tlie situation of Sir John Moore, upon the defeat of the Spanish 
armies with which he had designed to co-operate, was one of extreme 
embarrassment and ]X‘ril. He had at first determined to retreat into 
Portugal ; but being encouraged by the repmsentations of Mr.^Frore, 
the British resident at Madrid, he was induced to hazard a movement 
in advance, and marched from Salamanca towards Valladolid. Ile- 


ceiving, however, the alarming intelligence that the French aimies, 
in overpowering masses, w<*re moving from ail directions to surround 
liini, and that Napoleon liimself, with 50,000 men, was hasUming 
towards him by forc< d marches, a retreat into Galicia became in- 
evitable, and was commenced immediately. It was conducted at 
first With steadiness and regularity; but beyond Aetorga symptoius 
of insubordination appeared; discipline gave way 'before tlie multiplied 
har<lslii])s of a xn-ocipitate retreat, in the deptli of winter, threugb a 
nijged mountainous country, and tlio condition of the anny. became 
deplorable in the extreme. Napoleon intrusted to Boult, Duke of 
Dalmatia, the task of “driving the English leopard into the sea ;*• 
♦ Far farlbeH details of this campaign see Stiident*s HiaM^ pp. 68fi, 
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WAS noifthwaihls by news of sa^ impesit^Siig 

rupture wi& tbe Emperor of Austria, mi ijtiitfced the armjr on the 
Siti of thip^ry, 1809. The Ei^lish, after dn^ful suffeiingi reached 
at length^he heights above the harbour of Corunna, and here iSoult 
made a desperate effort to interrupt or prevent their embarcation. 
The battle, fought on the 16th of January, 1809, was sustained by 
the British with unflinching valour in spite of greatly superior 
numbers, and " terminated to the disadvantage of the French. Sir 
John Moore, however, was struck by a cannon-shot in the hottest of 
the action, and met an honourable and glorious death in the very aims 
of victory. The Engli^ now embarked fortheir owti country, and the 
whole of Oallicia, immediately afterwards submitted to the French, 

§ 14. The relations of Kapoleon with the Imperial cabinet of 
Vienna had long been cold and unsatisfactory ; and from the very 
commencement of the ti*oublos in Siwiin, Austria had been actively 
engaged in pressing forward military preparations of all kinds, with 
the evideryi intention of making a renewed attack upon France at a 
moment when her best trooi>s were occupied in a distant and san- 
guinary war. The Austrian levies had been carried, by extraordinary 
exertions, to an amount exceeding 6f)0,CX)0 men, exclusive of the 
landwehr or militia, and the Hungarians, who mustered near 200,000 
Those of Napoleon, even with his utmost efforts and with 
the anticijmted conscription of the year 1810, scarcely reached 
260, OOJ^ Yet, though taken in a measure by surprise and at con- 
siderable disadvantage, his genius, never more signally conspicuous 
than in the hard-fought campaign of 1809, triumphed eventually 
over an enormums disparity of numerical force. 

^ The Archduke Charles, generalissimo of the Imperial armies, com- 
mences^ hostili tigs on the 9 th of April, 1809, by crossing the Inn 
and ijivodipg Bavaria, the ally of France. Napoleon arrived at 
Donauwerth on the 17th ; and on the 22iid gained a decisive victory 
over the Austrians at Eckmtihl. The archduke fell back to Batisbon 
but that town was stormed by the French, and the Austrians then 
crossed the Danube, and commenced a retreat into Bohemia. The 
right hank of the Danube, and the great road to Vienna, were thus 
abandoned to Napoleon ; and on the 13th of May ho for the second 
time entered Vienna as a conqueror. 

during these occuyences in the heart of the Austrian empire, the 
■Archduke John had invaded the Italian kingdom, but was vigorously 
opposed by the Vseeroy Eugene Beauhamais, who, after driving the 
Austriosis out of Italy, united his forces with the grand army*of 
Na^lcon before Vienna on the 26th of May. 

Tl\e biuve mountaineers of the Tyrol, upon the first signal of hos- 
tilities, had energetically shaken off the yok^ of Bavaria, and elected as 
their leader Andrew Hofer, a man of humble birth, but of p^-eminent 

u 2 
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oowntgCf intelligcucef and pBtnotHeni*' Tbeir entbvBiBfftJc atlacteiS^t 
to the house of Hapsburg, added to their deo{>-fieatt*d religious fervour 
and devotion, gave a very peculiar character to tho contm^ which 
ensued. I’he French and liavarians were furiously attacl^ on all 
sides by those warlike jieasants, in the towns, in the villages, in the 
precipfitous gorges of the Tyrolese Alps, and wore cut down and xuas^ 
sacred by t^iousands without morcy. Innsbilick was captured by the 
patriola ; and though Marshal liofebvre, after the battle of P^ckmdhl, 
biiccoodod in regaining possession of the city, he was sood afterwards 
defeated and compell^ to evacuate it. In shoj’t, if the cause of the 
Austrian omi)ire had depended exclusively on the zeal and exertions 
of the simijle-minded ix)pulation of .the Tyrol, the independence of 
(xerniany might have been fully an#i permanently secured in the 
oam^)aign of 1809. 

§ 15. An interval of some weeks elapsed after the battle of 
Eckmuhl, before active hostilities were resumed between the Arch- 
duke Charles and Napoleon. The Austrian general at length 
approached tlie Danube, a few miles below Vienna, witl^ an army 
reinforced to 80,000 men ; and Napoleon immediately made prepa- 
rations for crossing the rivei^ in order to give him battle on the 
opposite bank. A series of iiontoon bridges was constructed at a 
point where the Danube is divided into four streams by thre^ con- 
siderable islands ; and on the 20th of May, the corps of Masseiia, 
40,000 strong, established itself on the left bank, half-uay between 
the villages of Aspem and Fissling, The archduke vigorously aWulted 
this ixisition on the 2l8t with his whole force; and a general action , 
ensued, which was fought with uncxamjiled obstinaqv on both sides, 
and resulted in a more decided check to the arms of Najioleon than 
any they had hitherto sustained. The possession of Aspekn, which 
both parties regarded as essentially important, was contested with 
ttie utmost desjieratioii ; tho village was talccn and recovered several 
times, with frightful carnage, and at the close of the day remained in 
tlie liands of the Austrians. The battle recommenced early on the 
23rd, with undiininished fury ; but the Emperor at length found it 
necessary to order a retreat. Ilis losses in those two tremendous 
conflicts are said to havd amounted to near 30,000 men ; those of the 
Austrians to 20,000, The fiery Laiiucs Duke of Montebello was 
mortally wounded by a cannon-shot, and expired a few days aftc^*- 
wards, to the extreme grief of Napoleon and tlie* whole French army. 

On the 4th of July the French army, having .received large re- 
inforcements, and now numbering 150,000 men, once more , crossed 
to the northern bank of the Danube, a short distance lower d/Dwn' 
the stream. Two days afterwards (July 6th) was freight the san- 
guinajry battle ^of WagrAm, on a plain about four miles from the 
Danube, < Napoleon gained a decisive victory, but the losses of th^ 
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▼itonous Bxmyfin. kUled, ^ouzididd^ and pmonere^ fdl not £Eir idiort; 
of tbot inflict^ oo. tibe vanquiabedA Twenty«>fiva thoosaud men 
were j^bably put hons de ocxmbat on the aide of the Frenoh* The 
result m battle was the definitive treaty between Austria and 
France signed at Schbnbrunn on the 14th of October. The terms 
to which Francis now aubmittod were even more galling and humili- 
ating than those of the peace of Presburg* He surrendered to*France 
the provinces of Camiola, Friuli» Ctpatia, and part of HaAnatia, witli 
the seapoit of Trieste.* Salzburg, with its territory, was ceded to 
Bavaria, which also kept possession of the Tyrol. The greater part 
of the province of Galicia was divided between the Emperor of Bussia ' 
and the King of Saxony. Lastly (and this must have been the most 
painful sacrifice of all), the AuStrian empemr formally acknowledged 
the rights of alt the sovereijjns created by Napoleon, adopted the 
Ijrohibiiory system against British conimei-ce, and engaged to bold 
no friendly intercourse with England. This ignoble conclusion of a 
campaign in which her arms» though on the whole unsuccessful, had 
so omplj* vindicated tlie honour, courage, aixd military strength of 
the nation, had a serious effect in weakening the influence of Austria 
in Europe. Germany, accordingly, became once more sullenly quies- 
cent; and the hope of finally overtfirowing tho tyranny of French 
domination slumbered until again aroused by a iqpre favourable con- 
jiftntture of affairs. 

It was during the Austrian campaign of 1809 that Napoleon con- 
Bumujated the rupture with the see of Home which had oommenceu 
in the preceding year, on account of the Poimj’s refusal to concur in 
the Continental system, and to recognise Murat t as King of Naples. 
A decree, dat^ from Schbnbrunn on the 17 th of May, annexed the 
l^ontifical states to the French empire; assigning to the deposed 
Pojie €n annua# revenue of two millions of francs, with the enjoy- 
ment of his palaces at Home. Pius VIL, with unshaken firmness, 
forthwith responded by a bull of excommunication against Napoleon 
Emi)oror of the French, and all his adherents and counsellors. 
General Miollis, the French commandant in Home, now caused the 
palace of tho Quirinal to he surrounded at midniglit, forced the aged 
and helpless Pope into a carriage, and transported him under a guard 
across the Ai|>s to Grenoble, His residence was at last fixeil by 
^apoleon at Fontainebleau, where, so far as his personal treatment 
was concerned, be# seems to have had no ground of comi)laint. 
Steadily refusing, however, to remove the sentence of excommuni- * 
catiox^ he was oetained in oaiiiLvity until the fall of Napoleon. 

* These territories were foimed into a new and sepaiate goverument of the 
French Sinpir^ tinder the title of the Illyrian provinces. 

He had been advanced by Napoleon to the#racant throne of Naples on the 
elevation of Joseph to that of Spain. 
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f 16. The French armies in Spain, after the calamitous retrealf of 
Sir John Moore, continued their operations for the suppression of the 
rebellion, and the final subjugation of the country. In April., 160£^ 
Boult proceeded to invade Portugal, and occupied The 

English government now sent a large reinforcement to Lisbon, and 
appointed Sir Arthur Wehesloy to the chief command. Their choice 
was 86on justified by a series of bold and brilliant movements by 
which Soult was dislodged in, confusion from Oporto, tho Douro 
having been crossed in open day in the very face off his army. 
The French marshal made a precipitate retreat into Gallicia, and the 
English army then turned southwards against Marshal Victor. King 
Joseph, in alarm, marched from Madrid with all the troops he could 
collect, and, attended by Marslial Jourdan and Oeneral Sebastiani, 
joined Victor’s army. The English now united wifh the Spaniards 
under Cucsta; a great battle was fought on the 28th of July at 
Talaveiu.. The contest was obstinate ; but in tlte end the French 
were repulsed in all parts of the field, and retired in disorder behind 
the river Alberchc, with a loss of upwards of 7000 mcii. The loss 
of the British considerably exceeded 5000. Sir Arthur ^Vellesley, 
liowevcr, upon the intelligence jthat Marshals Soult, Ney, and Mortier 
were rapidly advancing against him, commenced a retrograde move- 
ment almost immediately after tho battle, and recrossed tho Tagus. 
The English were pcmiitted to continue their retreat, without nS6l^8- 
tation, to the frontier of Portugal ; and towards the middle of De- 
cember, Wellesley (created Viscount Wellington after tho vi<5*-ory of 
Talavera) distributed his army in winter quarters between Almeida 
and Ciudad Rodrigo. Meanwhile the remainder of, the campaign 
had been decidedly favourable to the B’mnch. Saragossa, after a 
second siege sustained with not less devoted heroism than the first, 
had surrendered to General St. Cyr some months eaflier ; ancf on the 
whole, the aspect of the patriot cause in Spain, at the close of !i809, 
was such as to excite the gloomiest apprehencions among the friends 
of liberty. 

§ 17. Not long after his return to Paris from tho campaign of 
Wagram, Na]x>lGon resolved to execute a design W'hicli be had' for 
some time meditated, ot'sjeparating from his faithful consort Josephine, 
and contracting a second maniage, which might furnish a lineal heir 
to his throne. A sincere and warm attachment existed between tl^e 
^ imperial psiir, and the final decision of Napoleon ‘was not taken with- 
out deep regret ; but, unhappily for himself, a mistaken notion that 
tlie sacrifice was indispensable to the interests of his dynasty and 
of France was suflered to prevail over his private feelings, ^he 
Empress, after a burst of agonising grief^ gave her reluctanttconsent 
to a measure which destroj^ed her hax^piness. The dissolution of tho 
marriagu was pfonounced by a senatfis consultum on the 15th of 
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Ddtember, ratified by the ecclesiastiGal cotirt of Paria. The title and 
rank of Empress wei^e secured to Josephine fur life, together with 
an ani^ual income of two millions of trancs. The Em^wsror now 
deman^^l^e band of the Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria. 
The Emperor Fiancis, helpless and dependent, dared not refuse; 
and the contract was soon signed and sealed which was to unite a 
daughter of the proud race of Hai)sbui^ with the low-born tidier 
of fortune who swayed the destinies of France. The mb-rriage was 
oelebtftted 4)y proxy on the llth of March, IdlO; and the new 
Empi’ess of tlio French, an amiable and interesting princess of nine- 
teen, arrived at the ^sh&teaii of Compiegne on the 28th, where the 
Emperor received her. The nuptial ceremony was repealed in the 
cbapel of the Tuileries on the*2nd of April, '^rho Austrian match, 
however, found no favour in the eyes of the French nation. It was 
regarded as an abandonment, on the part of the heir of the Revolu- 
tion, of the princi])lea which had raised him to supreme power; it 
was even denounced as a snare spread for him by the implacable 
enmity of the coalition. Josephine, the giaceful and warmhearted 
partner of Napoleon’s rising tbrtunes, had been universally xx>pular ; 
her successor was an object of indifigreiice ; and, with regard to all 
that constitutes the real strength and glory of a sovereign, Nai)oleon 
was decideiily a loser by his splendid alliance with the descendant 
o^tfje Caesars. 

The marriage was followed in due time by the event which the 
EmixiJbr so ardently desired. On the 20th of March, 1811, Mana 
Louisa gave birth to a prince, who received the august title of King 
of Rome.'^ E^tiiiordinary njoicings took place on this occasion, it 
seemed an ausjacious pledge of the stability of the Imperial dynasty, 
and of the marvellous system of national aggrandisement with which 
it wa^ identitidh. It was ho|)ed, too, that by this change in his 
domestic circumstances Na]K»ioon might be divci-ted from the restless 
and insatiable pursuit t)f military glory, and that France might thus 
look forward to a jieriod of rej)ose and refreshment, which was anxiously 
dasired by the whole country. But unfortunately the Em|)eror hacl, 
in ^lie madness of triumphant ambition, scattered so thickly the 
seeds of discord tliroughout Euroi»c, that their eventual fruits were 
ctirtain and inevitable. Even at this moment, when his star seemed 
to liave attained its culminating point of splendour, it had already 
begun to decline ; Aoasures wore even then in preparation, the ulti-, 
mate results of Il'ich wem to subvert and scatter to the winds the 
gigantic fabric of his power; — a catastrophe already foreseen anc^pre- 
diated by more than one of the sagacious statesmen who shared his 
most iiftifnat^i counsels. 

* Rome, at the time of the annexation of tHh Papal sta^s, had be^ desig- 
nated the six^ond city of the empire. * 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TUB tUffPtRE CONTINUED. II. FROM THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON 
WITH MARIA LOUISA TO HIS ABDICATION. A.D. 1810-1814. 

§ 1. Annejcation of Holland and of the Hanse Towns; relations- of NSpoleon 
w'ith Sweden, § 2. Campaigns of 1810, 1811, ^nd 1812 in Portugal and 
Spam ; battle of Busaco ; retreat of Massena ; battle of Albuera ; fall 
of ('mdad Itodrigo and Badajoz ; battle of Salaipanca ; occupation of Madrid 
by the English ; retreat of Lord Wellington from Burgos. § 3. Rupture 
between Najxileon and the Emiieror of Russia; invasion of Pomerania 5 
the Russian campaign \ Napoleon occupies Smolensko ; battle of J5orodino or 
the Moskowa ; the French enter Moscow. § 4. Conflagration of Moscow ; 
disastrous retreat of the French; battle of Krasiioi. § 5. I'assage ®of 
the Beresina ; Napoleon's flight from Smorgoni fearful losses of the 
French army. § (5, Prussia declares war against France; campaign in 
(lermany ; battles of Lutzen and Bautzen ; armistice. § 7. Prince Met- 
temich's interview with Napoleon; Austria joins the Allie.s; battle of 
Presflen ; death of Moreau. § 8 . Decisive defeat of the French at loipsic ; 
battle of Hanau ; retreat tortile Inline, § 9. Battle of Vittoria; the FVench 
from 8 pain ; battles of the Pyrenees ; storming of San Sebastian ; 
&11 of Pkmjieluaa; Wellington enters France. § 10 . Opixi.'sition of the 
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1814 in France ; the AUiflt inarch ti|>nn IV^a § Id. J^afeat i^HarnaMil 
and^^rtid' undei^ the walU of Paris ; ca(|»tulatM«i of Paris ; entranoe 
of sovereigns and armies^ the Senate proolaima the defiositUm 

of Kapoleon^ § 18. Napoleon at Fontainebleau; his abdication; treaty 
of Fontainebleau. § 14. Campaign in the south of France ; battles of 
Oi^thez and Toulouse ; sortie ^om Bayonne ; olose of the war ; Napoleon 
embarks at Frdjus fbr Elba. 

§ 1. Vaeious occurrences took plaae in the oourae of the years 1810 
and 1811 — a season ®f comparative tranquillity— which exercised a 
sinister influence on the fortunes of Napoleon, and proved that his 
rule was utterly incompatible* with the maintenance of logititnate 
authority and ths just balancoof i)ower in Europe. The Continental 
system, ujion which the Emperor insisted with a tenacity amounting 
to infatuation, was a yoke which became more and more insupport- 
able, Louis Bonajiai-te, King of Ilolland, a humane and enlightened 
prince, rijused to sacrifice the iutereBts of his subjects — a purely 
commercml nation — to his brotliers ruinous caprice. Tliereujxin 
Marshal C)udinot was despatched into the Netherlands with 20,000 
men, and took military possession of* the whole country, fixing his 
head-quarters at Amsterdam. Louis, upon this, signed an act of 
ahdk%tion in favour of his sou, and then retired into the Aus- 
trian dominions. On gaining n jdace of safety he issued a strongly- 
worde<i and damaging protest against the overbearing tyranny of 
Napoleon, and exjosed the prcjioslerous injustice and impolicy of 
the Continental blockade. Najioleon, disregarding the rights of his 
nephew, aune^d Holland, by a decree of the 10th of July, 1810, to 
tjie French empire, ot which it formed nine additional departments. 
Amstgfdarii wa* declamd the iliird city of the empire. The whole 
of this transaction redounded greatly to the discredit of the Emperor, 
and was scarcely less .unfavourably viewed in Fiuncc than in the 
rest of Europe. 

Jn order to complete his prohibitive measures against English com- 
merce, Napoleon, towards the close of the same year, siimmanly seized 
and added to his dominions the Hanseatic towns — Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck — and the whole of the northern coast of Germany 
between tlie Ems and the Elbe. This wanton act of spoliation raised 
up fresh and ]iowci;/ul enemies against Kai)oleon*s throne. Besides 
mutilating the kingdom of WestpluUia and the grand ducliy of Berg, * 
it disi)OS8eftsod the Puke of Oldenburg of neiirly tlie whole, of liis 
dominfons — an injury keenly resented by the Emperor of Bi&ia, 
who w^ conxKXstcd with tlic house of Oldenburg l)oth by blood and 
marriage, .^exander not only protested against the violence, but 
issued an ukase which autlioiized the importation otf British ttolonial 
produce into Kxiasia, while upon various articles of Fntich manu- 
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UMe to the final decision of the Peninsular struggle. He ndir«d. 
F«»o0d into the interior of Spain^ and apprtmbed the FremA rnr^f 
under Mannont* The greet battle of Sai*amancA| in wb^h. the 
English gained a decisive victory^ was fought on the 22^^ of July* 
1812. The Preach lost at least 8000 killed and wounded, while 7000 
prisoner, with two eagles and eleven guns, remained in the hands of 
the vihfcors. The loss of the allied army exceeded 6000 men. 

The immediate result of the, battle of Salamanca was the occu- 
pation of Madrid by the allies. Wellington now advanced • lorth^^ards 
and laid siege to Burgos ; but finding that the enemy’s troops were 
concentrating against him from all parts of Spain, he relinquished 
the attempt on the 21st of October, and commenced his retreat. 
Sonlt was now named to the chief command in Spain, and pursued 
the British army with a combined *ibrce exceeding 80,000 men. 
Wellington continued his retrograde movement, during which his 
army sulfered fearfully, chiefly from their own neglect of discipline 
and the inclemency of the weather; he at length reached Ciudad 
Kodrigo, and there distributed hia harassed troops in wihttJr canton- 
ments. . King Joseph re-entered Madrid ; but the whole of t‘he Penin- 
sula south of the capital was iijrecoverably lost to the French. 

§ 3. Ever since the campaign of Wagram in 1809 Naix>leon had 
become convinced that a rupture between himself and tlie Emperor of 
llussia was ultimately inevitiible. Various angry coinmunicSitidns 
which passed between Paris and St. Petersburg during the latter months 
of 1811 clearly portended the approach of the final explosion,* Still, 
however, Alexander hesitated to embark decidedly in a struggle which 
he well knew must involve such momentous issues to his own empire 
and to the whole civiUzed world. The crisis was at length precipitated 
by the hostile influence of Sweden — a power which tiie rash and over- 
bearing policy of Napoleon had converted from an ally* Into a bit^e^ and ' 
determined foe. On the 27th of January, 1812, without any previous 
declaration of war, a French army of 20,000 men under Davoust in- 
viided Swedish Pomerania. This act of aggression of course placed 
France and Sweden in undisguised hostility ; and Bemadotte lost no 
time in addressing himself to Alexander of Kussia, who at lexgth 
determined to apiieal tp ,aims. 

On the 9th of May Napoleon quitted Paris to place himself 
at the head of his Grand Army, which was already in full mardh 
uix)n the Vistula. He sojourned for some weeus at Dresden, sur- 
rounded by a gorgeous throng of crowned heads (iiicluding the Em- 
peror *and Empress of Austria and the King of Prussia), mipisteiB, 
marshals, and ,other titled satellites, whom he entertained in a style 
of unprecedented splendour. At length, on learning from *Gfaieral 
Dauriston, whom he liacj despatched with a final propositioh to * 
Alexaifcler,^ that* all hop© of accommodation was at an end, Napo- 
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Imh set out from Dfeedmi for Klmigsberg and Dantzic* and oxdered 
the wh<deof his enontioitB anned hosts to advance upon the Niemexu 
** KusHjs’^ exclaimed, ” is dragged on by fatalicy ; let her destinies 
be acoom;pii8hed I” 

The preparations of Napoleon for this perilous expedition were 
on a scale of stupendous magnitude. According to the moet^ mode--* 
rate computation, not less than 450, OCX) men, of various nations, 
werej^ayed under his standards. The whole cavalry force was com-* 
manc&i by Murat, King of Naples. The train of artillery amounted 
to twelve hundred pieces of cannon. 

Napoleon reached Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, on the 28th of 
June, and halted there for sc^nteen days — a delay which, however 
rendered necessary by the difliculty of providing for the sustenance 
of such prodigious masses of troops, had a ruinous effect on the ulti- 
mate issue of the campaign. On the 16th of July be put his army in 
motion, and advanced to Witepsk, where at first he seems to have 
thought of .terminating the campaign for the year; an idea which 
was warmly supported by several of his marshals. But the inex- 
tinguisbable ardour of ambition soon returned, and, in spite of the 
openly expressed discontent and opposition' of some of his best friends, 
he refused to sheath his sword till he had sU-uok a decisive blow 
fjr, the possession of the ancient, capital of Russia. Peace,” he 
exclaimed, “ awaits us beneath the walls of Moscow ! ” Quitting 
Witemk on tlie 13th of August, the Emperor concentrated his whole 
army Tor an attack on Smolensko. That city was assaulted fiercely 
on the 17tb, and was defended with desperate valour ; the slaughter 
was terrible os both sides, and at nightMl tlie assailants hod entirely 
failed to force an entrance into the place. But during the night the 
Russians silently efi'ected their retreat, having previously set fire to 
the 9 uy to })ievcnt it falling into the hands of the enemy. 

In spite* of all obstacles, discouragements, and sacrifices, the French 
army was at least ooritmually advancing ; and as it was now pliiin 
that Napoleon was seriously determined to prosecute his mai*ch upon 
Moscow, the Russian emjieror changed the system ujx>n which he 
had hitherto acted, and placed the veteran Kutusofi:’ at the liead of 
his forces, with orders to brmg on a great general action with tlie 
invader. This event was ardently longed for by both parties. On 
Ibe 5th of Beptember Napoleon came in sight of the grand Russian 
ai-my, drawn up in* a strong position in front of the river Moskowa, * 
their centre ocevpying the village of Borodino. Their lines were 
proteerfied by a fomiidable series of redoubts and batteries. 6th 

passed over witliout conflict. On the morning of the 7th the sun rose 
briUiarflly, and was hailed by Napoleon as the sun of AusterHtz.** 
After a fierce and desperate battle, the French obtained possession ol 

• Siifnir, vol, i. p. 212. 
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the wliole range of entrenchmenta which defended the enemy’s posi- 
tion ; bat this was the extent of thdr micoess ; the Eussians were not 
Tout^ or discomfited, but retired in good order. The losges /fix both 
sides were tremendous; 12,000 Fmnch lay dead* on tho^ileld, and 
the wounded exceeded 20,000. The Russians had lost 15,000 slain 
and 30,000 wounded, wiih 2000 prisoners. 

Kutusoff, directed his retreat upon Moscow, but the Russians had 
determined not to defend the efity, and rather to abandon it ^ the 
enemy than stake the safety of their grand army on tfie perflous 
issue of another general action. They well k^ew that the French 
were advancing to their own destruction; the rigours of the ap- 
proaching season, and the total impossibility of subsisting such an 
army in the heart of a hostile country, at a vast distance from ita 
magazines, would he certain to complete their min, without the 
necessity of any further pitched combats in the field. Accordingly, 
on tlie 14tli of Septeml^r the whole Russian army filed through 
the streets of Moscow, and took the road to Kolomna, foRowed by 
the greater part of the inhabitants. The nobility and upper classes 
had already taken their departure; the magazines and valuable 
property were removed; and no one remained in the city except 
the lowest refuse of the population. On the same evening the leading 
columns of the French entered the deserted capital; and on therl^th 
Napoleon himself took up his alx)de in the Kremlin, tlie ancient and 
magnificent palace of the Czars. ^ 

§ 4. Now commenced the multiplied misfortunes of this fatal 
campaign. On the very night that the French took possession of the 
city a fire broke out, which after raging for some hfurs was with 
difficulty extinguished. It was at first ascribed to the carelessness of 
the soldiers ; but on tiie next night tlie flames kindled afres^Ji^, and 
increased with such rapidity, and at points so distant from ^li qther, 
as plainly to betray a deliberate design.! It was found impos- 
sible to arrest the oonflagration ; its violence was augmented by the 
fierce autumnal winds, and upwards of 7000 houses, or nine-tenths of 
the whole city, became a prey to the flames. As Napoleon surveyed 
the blackene^l ruins of this splendid capital, he exclaimed in tone^ of 
deep dejection, “They aue indeed Scythians! This is a presage of 
great calamities 1 ” 

In the mean time the Russian general, hiiving r^eived considerable 
reinforcements, began to threaten the communica&ons of the French 
with their magazines and reserves at Smolensko. #The premonitory 

Among them were seven geneisls. Davonst and ten other generals were 
wounded. ^ 4 

t It is now beyond doubt that the burning of Moscow was ah act of stem 
wlf-denwifig patriotism on the {tart of the liussian government. See Tbibau- 
leau, vol. vi^ p. 93, and Sdgur, vol, ii. p. 52. 
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Byiflptoms of approachiBg winter^ and the utter hopeleasnees of any 
pacific negotiation with Alexander, at length determined Napoleon 
to retiv from Moscow* On the IQth of Ootoher the Fi-ench anny 
evacuated ^he city ; it amounted at this moment to 120,000 men. 
A strong rear-^ard was left in Moscow under Marshal Mortier, who, 
by the express orders of Napoleon, blew up the Kremlin before taking 
his departure. The greater part of this celebrated buildipg was de- 
stroyed. » 

Q/f^the 0luh of November a heavy fall of snow announced the com- 
mencement of the terrible Russian winter, which this year set in 
earlier than usual, and with remarkable severily. From this point 
the sufferings of the French army were deplorable. The soldiers 
perished by hundreds in the whirling wreaths of snow, and even 
during the night aroimd the fires of the bivouacs. Thirty thousand 
horses were destroyed by the cold in the first week of the frost ; and 
immense quantities of artillery, ammimition, and baggage were in 
consequence abandoned. Wlien the army at last reached Smolensko 
(November 12), it was found that not less tlian 30,000 men had 
already fallen victims to hunger, fatigue, and cold ; the cavalry were 
almost entirely dismounted; and upwards of 300 gurus had been 
sacrificed. 

Napoleon continued his retreat from Smolensko without delay, 
having divided his army into four columns, which were to follow 
each other at the distance of a day’s march. But the cold was now 
exoessi^^e,* and the roads, slippeiy with ice, were scarcely pmcticable. 
On the 17th the French found themselves confronted at Krasnoi by 
Kutusoff witl^60,000 Russians ; and in the utterly disproportioned 
conflict which ensued, it was only tlie personal valour and exertions 
Of Naixileon that saved his army from complete destruction. Ney, 
who ofcupied tfie i)Ost of honour with the rear-guard, had not yet 
come up, and the most anxious apprehensions were felt that he must 
be surrounded and ovcJirwhelmod ; but that heroic marshal, after a 
furious action on the Losmina, contrived to elude the pursuit of the 
enemy, crossed the Dnieper with fearless temerity on the ice, and at 
last* rejoined Napoleon and the main army at Oreza, ^vith a column 
reduced to 1500 men. lie was welcomed with joyful acclamations, 
and saluted by the Emperor by the well-merited title of “ the bnivest 
of the brave.” Between Smolensko and Oreza it is said that 26,000 
Frenchmen, with 2i0 pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the 
Russians. • 

55 .. The Russian generals Tchichagoff and Witgenstein haft ^ 10 w 
come up in force, and manoeuvred to intercept the further retreat of 
th&Freftch at the passage of the Beresina. But Napoleon’s propitious 

* ‘ On the 14th, l^Sth, and 16th, the thermometer was f^teen and eighteen 
degrees Ik-Iow the freezing point*— Napoleon’s 29th Bulletin. 
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Btai^ had not yet set ; he was opportunely reiufoiced by the junot^on 
of Matshals Victor and Oudinot^ whose troops were still oomparatiToly 
untouched. Two bridges were immediately prepared ; and J^poleon 
trat^ported the greater part of his troops without loss to ^e opposite 
bank. But the corps of Victor, Which covered the jjassage of the 
river, was attticked with overpowering numherg, and was driven 
back in tremendous confusion on the bridges ; one of them gave way 
under the weight of the artillery, the other was blown up by Victor’s 
onlers; and a scene of carnage, agony, and despair ensued,®* v.hich 
baffles alt description. Thousands perished in the Bereaina, thou- 
stinds fell beneath the Russian sabres, thousands became prisoners. 
This disaster completed the disorganization of Napoleon’s ai-myj 
scarcely 20,000 men now remained who preserved any appearance of 
military discipline. ^ 

On the 3rd of Decembeir the Emperor arrived at Malodeczrio, and 
here issued his famous twenty-ninth bulletin, in which the true state 
of the French army, hitherto studiously concealed, was at length 
unveiled in all its naked horrors. He at the same tiihe privately 
announced to his generals his resolution to quit the army and return 
to Paris, where his presence „was urgently required. Leaving the 
chief command to the King of Naples, Napoleon set out from Smor- 
goni in disguise, attended by Caulaincourt and two other officers, and, 
travelling with the utmost rapidity in sledges, arrived at VVarsavV'bn 
the lOtli. Resuming his journey with unabated speed, Napoleon 
finally reached Paris on the evening of the 18th of December, astonish- 
ing Maria-Louisa and her attendants by his sudden and unlooked-for 
appearance. The bulletin of Malodeczno, which had preceded hinn by 
a few hours, had already filled the capital with consternation. 

The shattered relics of the Grand Army, under the conduct of 
Murat, continued their disastrous retreat to the Niemen, whi£a they 
crossed on the 13th of December. At the Niemen the Russian" pur- 
suit terminated. Scarcely 100,000 men escaped out of the 460,000 
who had invaded the Russian territory six months before. Not less 
than 125,000 had lallen in the field of battle ; wliile the number of 
those who perished from the ravages of hunger, from excessive fatigue, 
and from the severity of the season, has been calculated at upwards of 
130,000. 

§ 6. The return of Napoleon to Paris operated with magicfil efie^t 
, in reanimating the public confidence and cour«.ge, which had been 
grievously shaken by the lamentable tidings from Russia. Such was 
the ^ DLarvellous and boundless ascendency whict Napoleon had 
acquired ovei^the nation, that every sacrifice which he dematyied 
towards repairing his losses and arming for a renewal of the san- 
guioary struggle was submitted to without a murmur, and feven 
with ^eeriul aEicrity* The cnergeric measures adopted to enforce 
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tlMf cxiQJScriptioB placed him, at the be^nning of the year 1B13» in 
oommand of a fresh army of 850,000 men, exclusive of the troops 
servinghiilA Spain. But the terrible disoomBture he had sustained 
in Bussia^ad produced its natural consequesce — a, reconciliation 
between the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, who con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance for the purpose of expelling l^e French 
altogether from Germany. The Eussian troops now crossed the fron- 
tier into Prussia, and on^the 11th ef March entered B^lin, where 
the^^fcre •welcomed joyfully as friends and deliverers. On the 
16th of March Prussia formally declared war against France ; and 
although Austria affected to assume the character of a mediator, it 
was more than suspected that she only awaited the first great suc- 
cess on the part^of the Allies^te make a decisive declaration in their 
favour, 

Napoleon quitted Paris on tlje 15th of April, and travelled rapidly 
by Mayence to Erfurt, whcie he assumed the command of his army. 
The first general engagement was fought on the plains of Lutzen 
(already i3blebrated as the last battle-field of the heroic Gustavus 
Adolphus^ on the 2nd of May. Prince Witgenstein had now suc- 
ceeded to the chief command of the Allies, on the death of the veteran 
Kutusoff ; and the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia were 
present in person with the army ; Napoleon won a hard-fought victory, 
hat^fiag sacrificed more than 12,000 men. The Allies retreated }>eyond 
Dresden; and Napoleon, entering that capital on the 8th of May, 
re-estaUlished his ally the King of Saxony in his dominions. 

The Emperor advanced forthwith on the track of the Allies, who 
were concentr^ed in a strong jxjsition beyond the town of Bautzen. 
Here two battles were fought on the 20th and 2l8t of May, in 
which, after a terrible carnage, the Allies were diiven from their 
entren^ed cani]^, but retired in excellent order, leaving no trophies 
tothevictoV. Najxjleon could not conceal his vexation: “What!’* 
cried he, ** no results after such a butchery I no guns, no prisoners ? 
Q’hese people will not leave me so much as a nail I” On iihe next 
day, during the pursuit of the enemy, Duroc, grand marshal of the 
palase, was struck down by a cannon-ball at Napoleon's 8i<le, and 
expired in a few hours. The Emperor was deeply afflicted by the 
loss of this attached and confidential friend ; and for the first time in 
hte life postponed till the morrow all attention to the reports of his 
.generals and the mafiy pressing affairs around him. His officei’s were 
in consternation “ What a war I” they exclaimed : “it w'ill make 
an endjof us aU !” The Allies continued their retreat to Schweidhitz : 
and«Napoleon, after pushing the pursuit as far as Bresftiu, consented 
to an armistieg, which was to last for eight weeks, from the 4th of 
Jund till the 28th of July, During this #ntorval diplomatic n^o- 
tiations were to bo opened, in which Napoleon profe&ed entertain 
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hoi>e* that a gencraJ paoificatiou would !» BIzItuI tji |» 

iatei'vention of Austria. 

5 7. Napoleon now fixed hia bead-quaiten at Braadegfk, it 
said to have been conscjoiis that the anniatfoe was a mist^ m Ha 
part, since in case Austria should be seoretiy reaolted m mterii^ tia 
Lais' gainst him, it wouJd give her ample time to cany on and 
oomplhte Lor mihtaiy preparations,* The Austrian minister Count 
Mettemich arrived at Dresden, and plainly announced hia 

master could no longer remain neutral, but must take ^art ml ^hc 
struj^le either ior or against France. I’he Austrian ultimatum, with 
which Metternich was charged, exacted the abandonment of Poland, 
Holland, Si)aiji, Switzerland, and half of Italy; the dissolution 
of the Khenish Confedei-ation, and th^ re-establishment of the Pope 
at Rome. These tenns were characterized by Napoleon as “a 
vast act of capitulation,’* and he indignantly refused to accept 
them, even adding a gi'oss insinuation, that Metternich had been 
bribed by England to play the game of bis enemies. The diplo- 
matist retired, deeply and justly offended ; and the French historians 
affirm with one voice that fixim that moment the hostility of the 
cabinet of Vienna was a thing finally resolved upon. The con- 
gress, however, was ojiened at Prague, according to agreement, on 
the 5th of July, and negotiations were pursued during several v'eo^s ; 
but peace was evidently hopeless. On tlic 10th of August the war 
was renewed; and the Kiniieror Francis formally signified to the 
sovereigns of Russia and Prussia his active adhesion to their cause. 

Q’ho Allies now assembled an immense army of 370,000 men, 
which was commanded in chief by the Austrian Prince Schwartz- 
enberg. On the 2Cth they attacked Napoleon’s army before Dresden. 
The battle began at three in the afternoon, and raged lill^ late at 
night, when tlie Austrians, driven back by several furious^'^orties 
executed by the French guards under Ney, retired to their former 
position on the heights overlooking the city, ^he contest was renewed 
the next morning, under heavy and incessant rsiin ; and the attacks 
of Nai)oleon were every wliexe successful. In the afternoon the Allies 
retreated in confusion on the roads to Bohemia, having sustained a loss 
of upwards of 26,000 men in the two days’ battles. It was in the 
battle of Dresden that the illustrious Moreau, who had been induced 
by the Emperor Alexander to join the ranks of the Allies, was m6'lr- 
tally wounded by a cannon-shot ; he suffered "amputation of both 
legs, but expired from mortification a few days aftc’^ards. The fate 
of great general, — the victim of Napoleon’s vindictive jealousy, 
which had jJlaced him in unnatural antagonism to France, — excited 
universal and deserved iiommiseration. » 

§ On tlie ^3rd of October the Allies, who had received a 'roio- 
• Thibautloau, vol. iv. p. 305, 30G. 
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forcem^t of 60,000 BtjuwianB tiMor BooIttigEMQ, ^nim m0te advas^ueed 
into ^^ony, and oatablidxed thetneelvos on the left bank of the 
Elbe ; it waa evident that the enemy^s plan vrae to concentrate 
in oveTwhSlxoing masses on the plains of Leipsic in the near of the 
French, so as to cut off their retreat towards France. The defection 
of the King of Bavaria, who at this moment of his benefi^tor’s 
waning fortunes signed a treaty of alliance with Austria^ now con- 
tribijjM gjpatly to brii^ about the*fiual resolution of Kapoleon to 
retifeat up^ Leipsic. After two days sjjent in painful indecision 
the retrograde march, commenced, and on the 15th of October Na- 
poleon reached Leipsic, with an army Still numbering 140,000 men. 
This force, however, was immensely outnumbered by that of the 
Allies, who are computed to hawe assomblod in the plains of Lkipsic 
at least 230,000 combatants. 

On the morning of the 16th of October began that memorable con- 
flict which, it was felt on both sides, must prove decisive of the fate of 
the campaign, of Napoleon, and of Europe. The contest on tJiat day 
terminated without definite result ; but a renewal of it was evidently 
fraught with momentous peril to Napoleon, since the Allies were 
expecting every hour the arrival of fresh masses under Bemadotte^ 
Colloredo, and Beningsen, while he himself had no reinforcements 
to«d<e/iend upon. Fully estimating the magnitude of the danger, 
Napoleon on the night of the 16th made proposals for an armistice 
prelimiisary to negotiations for peace. The tenns he offered were 
such as at an earlier period of the campaign would have been certain 
to effect his object; but they were now inadmissible, the Allied 
Sovereigns ha'v^ng solemnly pledged themselves to each other to enter 
i:gto no negotiation with Napo^ton so long as a single French soldier 
remain!^ on thc^German side of the Rhine. Alter the interval of a 
day this di'eadful contest was accordingly resumed on the 18th, with 
unabated fury on both sjdcs. Bui the Allies had now an overpower- 
ing superiority of numbers, and, although their losses were enormous, 
they were repaired without difficulty by fresh troops, so that the 
ultimate issue of the day could scarcely be considered doubtful, 'I'ho 
French fou'ght heroically, hut by the evening they had been forced 
back upon the town from all points of their position, and the sub- 
urban villages were in the possession of the Russians. The tr<x>ps of 
SSxony and Wurten^urg, 12,000 in number, deserted and joined the 
ranks of Bomadotto in the heat of the battle. 

Napoleon was bow compelled to acknowledge that a retreaj was 
indispeffisable. It commenced at daylight on the lOth, under ^ir- 
ounlstanges of extraordinary difficulty ; a long narrow bridge across 
the'fleisse, the Elster, and the intervening marshes, being the 
sole path of escape available for the wholS French ^rmy. large 
portion of the army crogised in safety ; but, by a calamitotfci error on 
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the part of the engineer o&cet who was charged to Wow up Ithc 
bridge to arrest the pursuit of the enemy^ the mine was sprung 
the remainder of the troops had cross^, and sereral d^isions 
were thus out off from the only means of passage, /^he noble 
Poniatowski (upon whom Napoleon had just bestowed a marshaPs 
baton), cut his way through all opposition to the river’s dde, but his 
horse, having been wounded, was cjarried away by the current^ and 
the gallant rider perished in the waters of the Elster. Th^three 
sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and the Crown-Prince^ of 
Sweden, met in triumph in the great square of Leipsic in the after* 
ncx>n of the 19th. Their first act was to send the unfortunate Sing 
of Saxony prisoner under a strong guard to Berlin. 

Napoleon’s retreat to Erfurt was r scene of m^erable disorder, 
and numbers of his troops jierished from privation and fatigue. 
Having halted for two days, he was enabled to reassemble 80,000 
men under his banners; and the Bavarian army under General 
Wredo having taken post at Hanau to oppose his passag^e, a battln 
ensued on the 30th of October, in which the French arms were once 
more crowned with a decided victory. The emperor now puslied 
ou rapidly towards the Rhin^, which he crossed at Mayence on the 
2nd of November ; here he quitted the army, now reduced to loss 
than 70,000 men, and ou the 9tlx arrived at St. Cloud, The fugitives 
were vigorously pursued by the victorious Allies; the Emjieror 
Alexander fixed his head-quarters at Frankfort on the 5th of No- 
vemljcr. The garrisons which Napoleon had left behind on the hllbe, 
the Vistula, and the Oder, all surrendered before the close of the year. 
Ominous symptoms now appeared on all sides of the sr^dden breaking 
up of the gigantic empire which had g^o^vn out of the manifold usur- 
pations of Napoleon. The Confederation of the Rhine was dissolved 
at a stroke, and the kingdom of Westphalia fell to rise no paore ; 
Hanover was resumed by its lawful sovereign, the King of Great 
Britain ; the united provinces of Holland expelled the French autho- 
rities, and proclaimed the restoration of the House of Orange; the 
Austrians reconquered without difficulty Illyria, Croatia, and the 
whole of their posst'ssions on the Adriatic. Murat, who had quitted 
Naixileon at Erfurt, and returned to Naples, now played a mean 
and treacherous game; he entered into a secret negotiation with 
Austria, and offered to join lier with all his liprces against France, 
provided his Neapolitan dominions were guaranteed to him. 

§ 9. The cami>aign of 1813 was fatal to the shcsi>-lived dominion 
of Jo^ph Bonaparte in Spain. The battle of Vittobia, fought on 
the 21st of y^une, decided the fate of the Peninsula. Never uvas 
au overthrow more complete. The French lost 10^000 Killed oi 
prisoners ; 160 cannon w&re captured, together with vast quantities 
of ammurition and stores of all kinds. The militaiy chest of the 
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arlby also fell into the hands of the victors, as well as the tiaveliing 
carriage of King Joseph, with all his papers, Marshal Jonrdan’s baton, 
and ^ almost incalculccble amount of valuable private property. 
Within ai4>rtnlgbt after the battle of Vittoria the army of Welling^ 
ton was in possession of the whole line of the Spanish frontier from 
Koncesvalles to the mouth of the Bidaasoa, and had also invested the 
two great fortresses of San Sebastian and Pampeluna. Marshal 
Soult was now once more appointed to- command in Spain, with 
and^ almost unlimited powers. Ke reached Bayonne on the 
13th of July, and commencsed immediate operations for the relief of 
Pampeluna. The Xllies were vigorously attacked in the passes of 
Boncesvallos and Maya, and a series of desperate combats followed 
between the 25tt of July and^the 1st of August, the result of -which 
was that Soult, after gaining some advantages, and inflicting terrible 
loss on his opiX)nent, was finally driven back across the mountains 
into the French territory. 

San Sebastian was stormed and captured on the 31 st of August, 
after a cutest of uni)aTalleled fury, in which the victors sacrificed 
nearly 4000 men. Ineffable excesses and atrocities, which no exer- 
tions on the pari of their officers coxijd restrain, -wem cemmitted by 
the infuriated British soldiery at St. Sebastian after its fall. On the 
7th of October the British army crossed the Bidassoa, and Pampeluna, 
alter sustaining a lengthened blockade, surrendered to tlie Spaniards 
on the Slst of October. Meanwhile Wellington continued to ad‘ 
vance,* forced the positions of the French marshal on the Nivelle 
and the Nive, and became master of the entire district up to the 
very gates of Bayonne. 

§ 10. Napoleon, immediately on his return to Paris, assembled 
the Senate, and laid before them a candid declaration of the state of 
affair^ and ofi;he imminent dangers which menaced France. He 
proceeded to demand a fresh levy of 300,000 men, which was forth- 
with submissively deefeed, and was to be raised from those classes 
who had already undergone the conscrqition during the ten previous 
years. An enormous amount of taxes was at the same time added 
to the national burdens ; and 30 millions of francs from Napoleon’s 
private treasmy in the vaults of the Tuileries were transferred to the 
public accoxmt towards the exyienses of the state. On the 19th of 
December the emxx3ror opened the session of the Legislative ChambcT, 
but the Assembly,* hitherto so blindly subservient, now assumed a 
tone of respectfi^il but firm remonstrance. Upon the report of a 
oomiqjltee, an address to the emxieror was drawn up, in wkj^h it 
was urged that assurances ought to be given, not*only that the 
government ^esired peace, but that France should enjoy that free- 
doxfi of political rights and institutions which alone made peace a 
blessinis. The 0Qi>ie8 of this address were sensed %t tljp printing- 
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office by the emperor’a orders, and on the 30th of December «he 
prorogued sine die the session of the Chamber, with a view to its 
dissedution. 

§ 11. Napoleon was now to enter on a struggle very Jj^ifierent in 
character from any of his former campaigns ; he was to fight, not for 
glory and foreign conquest, but for his existence as a monarch; not 
for iliC aggrandizement of an overgrown empire, but for the protec- 
tion and debveranoe of the sacred soil of France. The grand Austrian 
army under Schwartzenberg, violating the neutrality of S»7itte\^^* 
crossed the Rhine at Basle on the 21st of December ; and advanced 
by leisurely marches to Langres, which submitted on the 16th of 
January, 1814. The army of Silesia, under Blucher, effected its 
passage at sevei-al points between Mannheim and Coblenz, and after 
traversing the Vosges mountains took possession of ifaiicy. The third 
army of the Allies, — that of the North, — commanded by the Russian 
general Winzingerode and the Prussian Bulow, approached France by 
way of Cologne, Li^ge, and Namur, and ultimately established them- 
selves on the road to Paris by Laon and Soissons. Thus tieforo the 
close of January the invaders occupied a continuous line of operations 
extending from Langres to Naipiir, and including nearly one-third of 
France. Their numbers arc immensely exaggerated by the French 
historians, for the very unnecessary purpose of enhancing the skill 
displayed by Napoleon in this wonderful campaign. Tlie disproporfi6n 
of numerical strength between the combatants, even upon the lowest 
computation, was enormous ; the Allies had at least 200,000 hien in 
the field, without reckoning their army of the North ; while the most 
strenuous exertions of the French Emperor barely sufficed to raise his 
disposable force to 110,000, mde|)cndeatly of the corps ot Soult 
opposed to Wellington, and that of Suchet in Catalonia and Aragon.^ 
On the 23rd of Januaiy the Erapea-or assembled at the 'J'uJeries 
the commandant and superior officers of the national guard of Faris, 
and in language of unaffected pathos committed to their guardian- 
shij) the Empress and the infant King of Rome — “all that was 
dearest to him in the world.” Maria Louisa was named Regent, 
with the ex- king Josejih Bonaparte as her ciiief counsellor. Naj.)oleon 
left the capital at an early hour on the 25th, and travelled rajMdly to 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame, wliere he placed himself at the head of his army. 
For the next few weeks he succeeded in keeping the enemy at bay; 
and never did he employ more military genius thdLi in this campaign. 

* But notwithstanding his almost miraculous j)erfonnance8, it was not 
in thei'iature of things that he should be able ultimately to maintain 
his ^ound against such overwhelming oilds. Before the commen^^c- 
ment of the cam|:)aigu the Allies at Frankfort had dcmand<jd that 
France shoidd be restrictecj, to her natural boundaries, th*e Rhine,' the 
Alps, acd the Pyrenees. But their demands, like those of the Sibyl 
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of hid, rose higher upon each fresh refusal io accept their tenus« and 
they now insisted that France should return to her ancient boundaries 
as they, existed before the Kevolution. 

Napoleqfi finally resolved upon a movement which was so fraught 
with perii^iat probably no one but himself could have conceived or 
executed it. After the battle fought at Arcis-sur-Aube on the 20th 
erf March, which was the most fiercely contested of the whole cam- 
paign, the EmjHjror retired from the lino of the Aube, "and placed 
hijpeeit completely in the rear of the Grand Austrian army, threaten- 
ing thereby to cut off their communications with the Rhino, and also 
to ioixse them to relinquish their march upon Paris by carrying the war 
into a totally contmry dimetion. This scheme, when discovered by 
the Allies through an intcrceptiVi letter, produced hesitation and con- 
flicting counsels in their camp* but it is said that at this juncture a 
despatch was received from their secret correspondents in Paris,* which 
determined them to advance forthwith, at all hazards, on the capital. 
On the 25tfi of March the Austrian columns were put in motion to 
join thos8 of Biucher in this daring and decisive enterprise ; a corps 
of lO.OOd men under Winzingerode being detached at the same time 
to occupy the attention of Najxileon, ^nd delude him into tlie belief 
that he was followed by the main army of the Allies. Falling into 
the snare thus laid for liim, the EmjKiror attacked Winzingerode on 
tlte*I?()th near St. Dizior, and on the Ibllowiug morning ascertained 
from some of his iirisoncrs the true state of the case, and the mo* 
mt'ntdbs advantage which fortune had throwm into the hands of the 
enemy. He countermarched with marvellous velocity, reaching 
Troyes on the niglit of the 29th ; but the Allies were throe days in 
advance of hifn, and it was manifest that no human exertions could 
by any possibility place his army under tlie walls of Paris in time 
to roilovc and^efend it. Na]K>leon, however, still tmsted to the 
skill* and valour of Marshals Mamiont and Mortier, and also to the 
spirit and patriotism of the Parisians, which could hardly fail to be 
aroiiseti in such a moment of extremity ; he accordingly ordered his 
gerionils to liuny forwaid, while he himself, travelling jKist in 
a^l*ianco of bis troops, airived at Fontainebleau on tlie 30th at a late 
hour of the night. But on that eventful day had been fought the 
final battle which destroyed his throne. 

« § 12. Marshals Marmont and Mortier meantime had made the 

best arrangements Ai their jiowor for a determined stand in defence 

of the capital, lint they were ill-seconded by the goveniment of the * 
Empi^ess-Pegent, which liod taken no vigorous measures to provide 
foj such an emergency. Eight thousand troops of»the line* and 

“ T^ou venture nothing”*— so ran this significant missive, ** when you 

may snfely venture everything. Venture oaoe more.** The writer was 

Talleyrand, 
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about 30,000 national guards, were alJ the forces that coaid ^ 
mustered at this crisis to protect the proud metrc^lis of PVanoe 
from the humiliation of being captured by armed foreigners. «i^Maria 
Louisa, cariying with her the infant King of Rome, and i^^onded by 
the chief dignitaries and members of the Council of State, quitted the 
Tuileries on the morning of the 29ih of March, and took the road 
to RaihbouilJet and Blois. The last act of this great drama was now 
at hand. I'he Allies, at an early hour on the 30th, attacked the 
whole line of the position occupied by Marmont and Moi^ier?^‘^e » 
conflict was maintained by the French with the utmost desperation 
lor several hours ; but the arrival of Blucher with the Silesian army, 
near 100,000 strong, gave the assailants a superiority of numbers 
so overwhelming that further resistance would have T^en simply a 
wanton and unjustifiable sacrifice of the lives of gallant Frenchmen. 
Accordingly, about noon, when showers of balls were beginning to 
fall in the suburban streets of Paris, Joseph authorised the two 
marshals to arrange a suspension of arms with Schwartzenberg. The 
armistice was signed in the afternoon, and it was agreed *'that the 
city should bo surrendered to the Alhes on the next day, the French 
troops being permitted to evacuate it without molestation, and retire 
in the direction of the Loire. Marshal Marmont, who on this me- 
morable day covered himself with glory by his heroic valour^ has 
been assailed with most unjust ahd calumnious obloquy for ha^flg 
consented to tlie cai)itulation of Paris. No man of sense, judgment, 
and humanity could act otherwise than he did. He fought So the 
very last extremity, and only submltte<l to absolute necessity. In 
the absence of Napoleon, and without the supxort of an entire popu- 
lation risen en masse to defend their homes, it would have been utter 
madness to prolong the contest ; it would have ended in the destruc- 
tion of Pans, without saving the empire. « < 

On the morning of the 31st of March the allied armies, Vith 
the EmiKjror of Russia and the King of Prussia in person, commenced 
their entrance into Paris by various approaches ; and no less than 
230,000 men, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, defiled in lines of 
thirty abreast through the most frequented thoroughfares of Hie city, 
amid the silent amazement of the inhabitants, who had been care- 
fully kept in ignorance of the real numbers of their conquerors. Ap 
the cavalcade of the sovereigns approached that quarter of Paris whiclj 
^ is inhabited by the opulent and iashionahle classes^ the cry of “ Vive le 
Roi ! Vivent les Bourbons 1” was raised, — timidly at first, afterwards 
more aoutidently, — by the royalists among the crowd. The unjiccus- 
tomed sound vpas caught up and re-echoed, with the volatile imppl- 
siveness of Frenchmen, by other groui>s along the line of thecproQcs' 
sion ; and at last the wholf multitude of spectators burst forth Vnto 
prolong uHaanimous shouts of “ Vive TEmpereur Alexandre! 
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Vtve Je Roi de Fruase 1 Vive Lotiis XVIIL ! A baa le tymn V* Alex^ 
ander took up his residence at the hotel of M. de Talleyrand^ where 
an a&xious oonf^tsice was immediately held with the principal 
senators ai^ functionaries of the government. At the request of 
those present, the sovereigns issued a proclamation , stating that 
they would no longer treat with Hapoleon Bonaparte or any mem* 
ber of his family. They further invited the Senate tp appoint a 
provisij)nal committee of government, and to prepare such a con- 
fltj^tion ts might be agreeable to the wishes of the people. The 
deposition of Napoleon was a measure already resolved on by 
anticipation by Talfeyrand, the weight of whose influence was at 
this jimoture predominant; aqd in this he was supported by rea- 
sonable men of ^11 parties, aijjd by the vast majority of the nation. 
The Senate, at its meeting on the 2nd of April, published a decree 
declaring that Nax>oleon Bonaparte, having repeatedly violated the 
rights and liberties of the people and the laws of the constitution, had 
forfeited the^ throne ; that the hereditary right established in his family 
was abopshed ; and that the French nation and the army wore 
released from their engagements to Napoleon and his government. 
This decree was accepted by the Legislative Chamber, and the other 
public bodies of the cai)ital immediately signified their acquiescence, 
and Jheir adherence to the provisional government. Marmont now 
signed a convention with Prince Scliwartzenberg, by which his troops, 
abandoning the service of Na|>oleon, were to retire with all military 
honours into Normandy. 

§ 13. Wliile these fatal events were passing in and aroimd Paris, 
Napoleon, pumiing his nocturnal journey with breathless speed, had 
advanced as lar as the village of Fromenteau, about ten xnilcs from 
She metropolis, when he met General Belliard with his division, who 
inforrHed him tiRat the battle was lost, that Paris had caj)itulated, and 
that^amfont’s trooi>s were retreating in virtue of a convention with 
the allies. Napoleon Was at first thunderstruck by the intelligence • 
but rapidly regaining his self-possession, he called for his carriage and 
prejiared to set out instantly for Paris, where he insisted that his pre- 
sense would at once rouse the population en masse lor its defence, and 
prevent, even at the last moment, the impending catastrophe. By 
dej^ees he became more calm, and at length, yielding to the counsels 
(if Caulainoourt and Berthier, he abandoned the idea of proceeding 
further, and retraced his steps to Fontainebleau, arriving there at day- , 
break on the 31^ of March. His army, still numbeiing u}>wards of 
60,00t) men, came wp by different routes, and was distributed^ the 
town and the neighbouriug villages, 

Caulaincoqrt, whom Napoleon had despatched as his envoy to the 
EIn^x^^or Alexander, soon found that theideteimination of the Allies 
not to treat personally with Napoleon was final an<? irre jocatle, and 
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tiiat the proposition of a regency bad scarcely a betedbeiM 
With these melancholy fading be return^ on tbe jibid of Aprf^ 

Fbatmebleau. Naplee^ mIeBtI/imi»ted sad 

his battalions the next morning in the court of the jaiac^otai^ed 
them ‘With oil bis acxjufitomed iervoiir, and bade them jc)fepano lot an 
immcdiato march to Paris. The soldiers answered with enthusiastic 
acclamation^, and would doubtless have followed him without hesi* 
tation on this desperate enteiprisa ; but on the 4th of April Jfarshals 
Key, ()udinot, Leffebvre, and otlier superior ofScors, gave hfen md^y 
to understand that they could not support him in any such useless 
and insane movement. Without their concurrence the fidelity of the 
army was more than doubtful; and ^Napoleon ere long became re-' 
luctaiitly convinced that his last hope ^of armed rcsiptanco was at an 
end. Key having intimated that no alternative remained but his 
abdication, the emperor, magnanimously yielding to his destiny, sat 
down and penned the required act of resignation, adding, however, a 
reservation of the rights of Ins son, under tlic regency of the empress. 
I^he document was immediately conveyed to Paris by CaulUincourt, 
Key, and Macdonald. But in the mean time the defection of Mar- 
mont, ‘wliose troops had now maichcd within the Kussian lines, had 
materially altered tlie views of the Allies. Kapoleon was thus at 
their mercy, and was virtually a prisoner ; and in consequence^ they 
rejected the stipulation of the regency, and insisted on Ins absofuYe 
und unconditional abdication. Ka^ioleon at first resisted this demand 
with frantic vehemence, but after a night of distressing agitation he 
once more submitted to necessity, and placed his unqualified resigna- , 
tion in the hands of Caiilaincourt. On the 11th of April the treaty 
of Fontainebleau was signed between Napoleon and the allied jxjwers ; 
by its tenns Kajiolcon, renouncing for himself, his heirs and descend-^ 
ants, all right to the thrones of France and Italy, waste retain for life 
the title of Emperor, with the indejicndent sovereignty of "the island 
of Ellxi, and a revenue of two millions of frarfes. A further annual 
sum of 2,500,000 francs was settled on the different members of hia 
family, and ample gratuities were secured to his friends and followers, 
a list of whom was to be transmitted to the French government* by 
Kajioleon himself. 

§ 14. Kapoleon lingered at Fontainebleau for several days after the 
ratification of tliis treaty, and it is said that in the depth of his dejeck 
* tion be at one time attempted suicide by ]X)ison ; But the dose was not 
sufficiently potent to destroy life, and after a brief treatment by his 
medic'A attendant be recovered.* It was during this intenral tjiat he 
received tidingi' of the termination of the struggle between Wellington 
and jSoult in the south of France. Soult had been beatfjn at*Orthez 

* Thibsudeau, v%J. vii. p. sf ; Lamartine, vol. i. p. 209 ; Vaulabelle, 

I>&ux JRes'auratwns, vol. i. p. 423. 
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tlie 2Tth of Fefcmatfy liy Wellington, and had then retimfced and 
oono^irated at I'oulonae ; heio he was attadked by the British with a 
aupcaior force on the 10th of April, and was ultimately driven from hia 
position fjter a stubborn resistance, in whidi the loss of Wellington's 
army was ooneddembly greater than his own.* The French evacuated 
Toubiiae on the day after the battle, and the Allies entered in triumph , 
the authorities immediately hoisted the drupeau hlanCf and pr&laimod 
Louis XVIILf A most unnecessaiy and unfortunate affair, however, 
pla^ on the 14th at Bayonne, where the fact of Napoleon’s de- 
thronement seems to have been not yet positively known ; the garrison 
made a vigorous sortie by night from the citadel, and, although it was 
repulsed in the end by the Allies, the lives of at least 900 men were 
sacrificed on bojh sides. Thb was the last act of the momentous 
revolutionary war. A convention was signed on the 18th of April 
between Marshal Soult and Wellington, and hostilities at once ceased 
throughout the southern provinces, which welcomed with univciaal 
joy and thanlifiilness the restored dominion of their ancient princes. 

Tho ^otkroned emperor at length quitted Fontainebleau on the 
20th of April, having previously taken an affecting leave of his old 
Guaid in the court of the chflteau. He was attended to the sea-coast 
by commissioners from all the allied i)owcrs. During*'the earlier part 
of hb journey the inhabitants treated him with respect and sympathy, 
Tfii't as he ai)proached Provence symptoms of popular indignation and 
disturbance appeared, and at one ])lace Napoleon was obliged to save 
himsUf from personal violence by escaping in disguise. He embarked 
at Fr^jua on board a British frigate, and, landing at Porto Ferrajo on 
tho 4th of l^^y, took possession of tlie narrowly circumscribed domi- 
nions to which his fallen fortunes had reduced him. It must be 
observed that the island of Elba, divided only by a naiTOW chan- 
nel f^om the 6oast of Italy, and not more than two or tljrec days’ 
saillrom France, was chosen with singular infelicity for tho puTTWSos 
of Napoleon’s enemies. Every facility was thus offered him for 
carrying on constant communication with the army, which was still 
devotedly attached to him, and with bis numerous adherents of all 
classes ; and active intrigues commenced almost immediately, the 
result of which was at no distant date to place this extraordinary 
man onoo more in a ixisition to invade the ill-assured tranquillity of 
iCuropc. 

* Napier, vol. iv. p. 897* 

t Marshal Soulf has been aocusetl of having fought the battle of '^oulouse 
with If full knowledge of the previous abdication of Napoleon. This, ht^ever, 
was emphatically dwied and disproved by the Duke of \^elliugton in the 
Bi'itish Heuse^f Lords. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

o 

THE RESTORATION. REIGNS OP LOUIS XVIII. AND CHARLES X. 

A.D. 1814-1830. 

1. Louis XVIIL lands at Calais ; his entry into Pans. § 2. Treaty of Paris ; 
opening of the Chambers; the constitutional charter. § 3. Congress of 
Vienna; Napoleon escaj>es from Elba and lands in France; armaments of 
the Allies. § 4. Progress of Najx»ieon from the coast of Pmvence to Lyons ; 
flight of Louis XVIIL; Napoleon arrives at Paris. § 5. Hundred 

Days ; Acte additionnel ; preparations for the campaign ; militaiy plans 
of Napoleon ; strength of liis army ; detection of General Bounnont. § (i. 
The French cross the Belgic frontier ; battles of Ligny Jlcsid (^uatn#* Bras ; 
march on Waterloo ; positions of the two armies. § 7. Battle of Wa- 
terloo. § 8. Napoleon at Paris ; his second abdication ; he sails from 
Kocihcfort for England ; he is conveyed to St. Helena. § 9. The Prussians 
and English march to Paris ; Convention of St. Cloud ; return of Louis 
XVIIL ; harsliness and violence of the Prussians. § 10. Proscriptions ; 
the Treaty of Vieima. § 11. Violent outbreaks in the provinces ; execu- 
tions of Labedoydre and Marshal Ney ; death of Murat. § 12, Dissolution 
of the Chamber ; new electoral law ; ministry of Decazes ; the Doctri- 
naires. § 1 3, Assassination of the Duke of Berry ; ’Resignation of Decaze^ ; 
the law of the double vote.** § 14. Birtii of the Duke of Bordeaux; 
death of Napoleon at St. Helena. § 15. Insurrection in Spam ; the Car- 
bofe^i ; the Holy Alliance ; its interference in Spain and Italy, c § 16. 
Congress of Verona ; intervention of France to restore despotic govemneent 
in Spjiin ; ascendency of the ultra-royalists in France ; d^o-th ‘bf Louis 
XVIII. ; his character, §>* 17, Charles X. ; his coronation. § 1^. Ri- 
gorous lajy on censorship of the press ; disbanding of the National 
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Guard ; the Martignac ministry. § 19. Naval expedition to Greece ; 
battle jof Navarino ; liberal measurtift of tlie cabinet ; Prince Pohgnac 
pointed premier ; o])emng of the Chambers ; hostile address carried m 
reply to the royal sj^eecih ; dissolution of the Chambers ; strength of the 
'’oj)})osition. § 20. Expedition to Algiers. § 21. The jurdonnances of the 
2.‘)th of July; Marshal Marmont named to the chief command of Pans; 
iutfirrection of the “three days of July;” the troops evacuate Pans; 
capture of tlie Tuileries. § 22. The crown offered to the Duke of Orleans ; 
abdication of Cliarles X. ; he and his £miily retire to England. § 2^1. 
Reflections4bn the Involution of 1830. 

§ 1, On the very same day that Napoleon bade farewell to Fon- 
tainct!ileau, LoHis XVIII. set out from Hartwell in Buckinghamshire, 
the quiet ‘country house in which he had been residing for several 
years past, for LondoA and Calais, on his way to take possession of 
the restored throne of his ancestors.* A decree of the Senate had 
already formally recalled the Bourbon family, and the Count of 
Artois had entered Paris on the 112th of April in the quality of lieu- 
ttinant-general of the kingdom.t Louis XVIII. crossed the Clmrmel 
on hoard an English yacht, escorted by the Duke of Clarence ; J he 
landed at Calais on tbe 24th of April, and was received with eveiy 

* Louis was at this time in the 59th year of his age ; having been bom oft 
the 17th of Noveaiber, 1755. 

f The happy expression attributed to the pnnee in reply to the t^ngratu- 
lutioDS of the Senate — “ Nothing is changed in France, except that she possesses 
ong Frenchman the more ** — was invented and put into his mouth by Beugnot, 
theixninister dl' police. — Vaulabelle, vol. ii. p. 31. 

t Louis committed a great error in judg&ent by stating publ^ly, in his 
partng speecli to the Prince Regent of England, that he owed ^is restoration 
to hisi Royal Highness and the British people. 
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outmrd demonstration of enthusiastic loyalty and attachment. T&e 
legiidature was convoked for June, and in the mean while the king 
pledged himself to the following principles as the groundwork of 
the new constitution That the representative govemny^nt should 
be maintained in two bodies, the SoM-te and the Chamber of Deputies* 
That all taxes should be fitjely voted and imposed hy thh authority of 
the national .representatives, with the sanction of the king. That the 
ministers should be responsible, and might be imx)eached and tijed hy 
the legislative chambers. That the judges should be irremovable. 
the rights of property, freedom of religious worship, and the liberty of 
the press (within the limits necessary to public tranquillity) should 
be guaranteed. That all Frenchmen sjbould he equally eligible to all 
civil and military employments ; and fiqally> that no ,one should he in 
any way molested on account of his political votes and opinions. This 
liberal programme was welcomed with loud and universal rejoicing ; 
and on the following day, the 3rd of May, 1814, Louis XVIII. 
made his public entry into the capital, accompanied by his niece the 
Duchess of AngoulCme, the Count of Artois and his son the^Duke of 
Beriy, the Prince of Cond4, and the Duke of Bourbon. The 8i)lendid 
cortfege was received with conflkting feelings by the Parisian i)opular 
tion ; the royalists, who thronged the windows of the streets through 
wliich it passed to Notre Dame, were of course enthusiastic in the^r ac- 
clamations, but the mass of the people looked on in wondering silence!* 
Nothing, however, occurred to disturb public order and decorum. 

§ 2. One of the most urgent of the duties devolving on the new 
government was the conclusion of a treaty of jHiace between Prance 
and the Allies. France resumed her boundaries of the l^t of January, 
1792, but with several small additions, such as the county of Venaissin, 
the sous-prefecturc of Chamb4ry, and a few towns and villages on the! 
Hhenish and Belgian frontiers. France recovered all hb'r colonial ^tx)s- 
sessions taken in the war, except the islands of Tobago, Ste. Lucie, 
and Mauritius ; she was restrained, however, from erecting any sort 
of fortification in her Indian colonies. Malta and its dependencies 
were ceded in full sovereignty to Great Britain. Holland and Bel- 
gium were united into one kingdom, under the dominion of the HoUse 
of Orange, and the fleet in the Texel was placed at the disposal of the 
new King of the Netherlands. The treaty contained other articles of 
minor importance, and the powers engaged to send plenipotentiaries 
•to a general congress which was appointed to bo* held at Vienna in 
the autuinn.t The foreign sovereigns and armies now immediately 

• pi6ce etait pour les loges, elles apj>laudissaient ; le parteiTe <favrait 

de grands yeux, oboches closes, mains immobiles, Tdme attristee.^* — Thibnlu- 
deau, vol. vii. p, 92. This author was an eye-witness. ^ * 

f No less a sum tlmn eight iVlillions of francs (320,000/.) was distribt^ted 
in gratuiftes axnongcthe foreign plenipotentianes who signed this treaty.-— 
VstiUbelle, vot. ii. p. 93. 
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to(Sk their departure from France, and Louis was left to the diBiouU 
task of regulating the hitemal administration of his kingdom. 

ox)ening 6f the Ohambera took^'^dace on the 4th of June, 
when the ^iiig proniulgated«the new charter, which varied in several 
particulars 6K)m the scheme previously set forth. The preamble stated 
that, although the whole authority of government resided in the per- 
son of the monarch, Louis XVIII., after the example of se'^eral of 
his pr^ecessors, had determined to grant certain alterations required 
bylhe tijChes ; he therefore, by the vo\untary and free exercise of his 
sovereign power, conceded (octroy ait') this constitutional charter to 
his subjects. This was an ill-judged proceeding ; and tiie indiacre- 
tion was carried still further by^ dating the charter in the nineteenth 
year of the kin,^’s reign ; thj^s ignoring alike the convulsions and 
sacrifices of the llevolution and the glorious triumphs of the Empire, 
The peera of France were to be nominated by ’the crown, either for 
life or with hereditary descent ; their number was unlimited. In 
order to be eligible to the Chamber of Deputies it was necessary to 
have oon?pleted forty years of age, and to jmy in direct taxes the an- 
nual amount of one thousand franca. The electoral suffrage was con- 
fined to j)ersons thirty years of age, ^^nd paying to the State a direct 
contribution of three hundred francs. The king possessed the ini- 
tiative of all laws ; the Chambers, however, might request him to 
propose a law upon any subject they thought fit ; if their request 
should be rejected, it could not be preferred a second time during the 
same session. The Roman Catholic religion was declared to be that 
of the State, but full toleraticn was granted to all other forms of 
Christian woyhip. 

Such were the leading principles of this celebrated charter of 1814, 
tvhich continued from that date down to an epoch still recent to be 
reoo^fiised as the fundamental code of government in France. 

§3. In the mean time the general congress of the powers of Europe 
had assembled at Vieitna, M. de Talleyrand appearing as the repre- 
sentative of France. After considerable discussion, there at length 
appeared every hope that a good understanding would bo renewed 
ambng the powers, and that the result would be a durable and glorious 
peace. Viemia became in consequence a scene of splendid gaiety ; 
every day was marked by sumptuous banquets and brilliant fet^ ; 
lend it was at one of these entertainments, a ball given by Prince 
Mettemich on the 7th of March, 1815, that the guests were suddenly ^ 
surprised by thetastounding intelligence that Napoleon had escaped 
frmn Mba^ and had effected a landing in the south of Prancejs^ This 
anaouncemeut, after the first moment of general codBtemation, led 
to^an ihstan^aneous coalition of all the great powers represented at 
Vienna against the individual whom theysrt^arded as the scourge and 
common enemy of Europe. By a joint manifesto idlued ^on ftio 13 th 
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of March they declared that Napoleon Bonapartej, % ^ 

oonvention which had establiahed him in the 
destioycd the only legal title on whi<^ hie exietenee dependedf that 
his reappearance in Prance with piojecte of c^miusicm atiS civil war 
had placed him beyond the pale of social relationi^ am that^ as a 
disturber of the t)eace of the world, he was a fit oh|e^ Of jpaMte wm* 
ffeancei Ihe contracting parties further agreed to piiMomte 
until Naix)loon and bis euiheres^ts should be rendered itmpebh of 
again invading the tranquillity of iSuiope. Three vast Aftnies wm 
ojganized without delay by the Allies ; the brat was fumialrad oy 
Austria, and commanded by Prince Schwartzenherg ; the second was 
comix)sed of the British, Hanoverians^ Belgians, and Prussians^ under 
the Duke of Wellington and Field M^hal Blucher^ the third con- 
sisted of 200,000 Russians under the Emperor Alexander in person. 

§ 4. l!he conspiracy which resulted in the return of Napoleon to 
France was so widely ramified, and was carried on with so little re- 
serve or secrosy, that Louis and his government, had they exercised 
only common vigilance, could not have failed to become al^quainted 
with it ; instead of wliich, they seem to have remained in perfect and 
unsusiKicting security up to the very moment of the explosion. On 
the 2fith of February Napoleon embarked on board his own armed 
corvette the * Inconstant,’ with 400 grenadiers of his guard, com- 
manded by his faithful generals Drouet, Bertrand, and Cambronfie. 
Some other.small vessels followed, conveying troops collected in Corsica 
and elsewhere, the whole amounting to a'x)ut a thousand rnefi. On 
the Ist of March Napoleon landed on the beach a short distance from 
the town of Cannes. On the 7th he encountered for the first time a 
detacliment of the royal troops, which threatened to bar nis passage at 
the small town oi' La M ure. The emperor advanced alone, with a firm 
and calm countenance, to the head of the column, and- exclaimtd in a 
loud voice, “ Soldici*s, if there is one among you who desires to kill 
Ifis general, his emperor, he can do so ; here I am I” The effect of 
liis words and })rcsenco was electrical ; the soldiers joyfully thronged 
around him, fraternized with their comrades of his guard, and marched 
with him to Grenoble, From that place to Lyons his inarch »waB 
a continued triumph. 

There still however remained some chance that the inarch of the 
usurper might be arrested between Lyons and the capital. Mai-slisl 
Ney had proffered his services to the king ; and' on being placed in 
command of a corps d’arm^e assembled at Besan 90 t), had engaged to 
bripg back the Corsican to Paris in an iron cage.” But a p^^rsonal 
appeal from the Emx>eror awakened all the marshars most cherished 
and flattering reminiscences ; he forgot his oaths anc| promises to 
Iicsiis XVllI., and rejoined his ancient sovereign on the ITtti of 
March 'it ^uxerlb. His troops instantly followed his example of de- 
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And fchn thumphant juAQjd of J^Apolaon^ enterpdae was plai^ 
bsyond a qusstiai). Doapair reigaed in the GouIlcil^ of the Tuileriaa* 
I'he hskagf having issued a proclamation ^expressing in dignified latH 
guage his ahbmission to the will of Providence, quitted the palace in 
the night bebween the I9th and 20th of March, and proceeded, under 
the protection of his household troops, to Lille, and afterwards to 
Ghent, where he remained during the brief period of Napdleon's 
second reign. The emperor entered Laris in the evening of the 20th ; 
having thns accomplished his perilous under taldng without en- 
countering the smallest serious opposition, or shedding a single drop 
of Prencli blood. Hiti reception at the Q'uileries was a scene defying 
all description. He was literally cariied up the grand staircase m 
the arms of his ^cited followers, into the state apartments, where a 
vast and brilliant crowd of all the notabilities of tho emigre had 
assembled to welcome him. 

§ 6. The “ Hundbed Days,*' March 20 to June 29, 1815. — 
After the first outburst of gratified jiride and ambition, Napoleon 
found IhaA fiis position was surrounded by difficulties and dangers 
of DO common kind, and that it would be impossible to maintain it 
without submitting to considerable sacrifices. The liberal or patriot 
party, although they had joined in recalling him to the throne, 
loudly insisted on increased and substantial guarantees for tlie inte- 
rests ol' the pcojfie, and gave him clearly to understand that ho could 
only reign henceforth as a constitutional monarch. On the 21st of 
April al|){)earod the document entitled ‘ An Act additional to the 
Constitutions of tho Empire.’ This new imperial system closely re- 
sembled the Charter of Louis XVlll., but contained still more ample 
provisions foi^ securing popular liWty. Tho cmi^eror’s tenure of 
t>swer, however, was to dejKiDd not upon any increase of wisdom and 
generoAity in matters of internal administration, but u]ion the stern 
arbitiliinent' of tho sword. Napoleon laboured incessantly day and 
night to reorganise the <iniiy. Its eflective force on the 1st of June 
amounted to 217,000 men actually present under arms, including a 
superb body of eavaliy and a very jwwerlul tram of artillery. In 
addition to the troops of the line, the National Guards, completely 
aimed and equipped, formed a magnificent array of 150,000 men. 
These results, realised within tlio space of seven weeks, were pro- 
digious ; but the plans of Najjoleon were far more extensive. Had he 
been able to post|X3ti6 tho outbreak of hostilities for three montlis 
longer, a total of not less than 800,000 men would in all probability 
have been asseml}lcd for the iiefonce of the French frontiers jy — “ a 
way of brass,” as tho Emperor afterwards remarked# “whiclT no 
earydy power ^wou Id have been able to break through.” 

Two plans for the approaching campaign presented themseives 
to Na\x)l©ou’6 choice. He might either remain for thA present ^n tne 

ekance. ^ * 2 T 
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defensive, and await the arrival of the Allies, who could dot oommetioe 
offensive operations on a combined plan before the middle or end of 
Jidy^ or, on the other hand, he might anticipate the movcinents 
of the enemy, concentrate the mass of his forces on the Belgian 
frontier, and attack Wellington and Blucher before they could be suc- 
coured by the other armies of the coalition. The latter alternative 
was tliat selected by the emperor ; and Belgium was to become once 
more, as on so many other meinorablu occasions, the battle-field of 
Europe. •v * 

Napoleon crossed the Belgian frontier on the Idth of Juno. The 
total force with which he commenced the Ciiinpaign Was 116,500 
men. His plan was to advance in person against the Prussians, 
who formed the left of the AllitKl army, while af the same time 
Marshal Ney, detached with 45,000 men, was to encounter the 
English, prevent their junction with Blucher, and keep them hotly 
engaged until the Emperor should arrive with an immense superiority 
of force, to complete their discomfiture. The enemy received intelli- 
gence of this scheme from General Bourmont, who, with his aides-de- 
camp and three other officers, treacherously deserted Napoleon on the 
night of the 14th, and joined the camp of Jlluchcr.* 

§ 6. At daylight on the 15th of June the French directed theii 
march ujx)n C’harleroi. On the IGth Naix^leon discovered the Prus- 
sian army, about 80,000 strong, drawn up on a range of heights near 
the village of T^igny, He had ordered Ney, after making himself 
master of an important point called Les Quatre Bras, to Counter- 
march and lall upon the rear of tlie Prussians. Having allowed the 
time necessary for this movement, he commenced the attack at four 
ill the aftenioon, and at length established himself in possession of 
Ligny after a frightful carnage. The contest continued till a late 
hour at night, when Blucher at length cc>mmenceu a' retreri., upon 
Wavre, which was executed in perfect order. The French loss at 
lagny has been stated at from 8000 to 10,000 meii;t tliat of the 
Pnissians exceeded 15,000. 

Meanwhile Ney, whose object was to possess himself of the post of 
Quatre Bras (at the intersection of the roads from Brussels to Char- 
leroi and from Nivelles to Namur) before the anival of the English 
army, was forestalled by the Duke of Wellington ; Quatre Bras was 
occupied at an early hour on the IGth by some Belgian and Dutch 
regiments under the Prince of Orange, and about midday by the 
division of Bir Thomas Picton, with the Bruns wjekers and Nassau 
tF 0 <^. The French attacked about three in the afternoon, and 
easily drove ^ack the Belgians, but failed to gain any advantage over 
the British, who held their ground with immoveable j'onstgency until 

^ * General Jonaftii, Precis de la Campagne dc; 1B15. 

t 'ftiibaudeau, vol. vii. p. 382, 
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tffe Duke of Wellington came up with considerable reinforcements.* 
At nightfall Key withdrew his forces towards FiaAnes, having lost 
upwards 4000 men in killed and wounded* Napoleon’s main 
object, thaj of penetrating between the British and Prussian armies, 
and beating them in detail, was thus frustrated. But the retreat of 
Blucher upon Wavre rendered it necessary that the English general 
should make a corresponding movement ; and the Duke*of Welling^ 
ton acqprdingly fell back and took lip a position near the village oi 
W^terlSo, which he had previously examined and fixed upon for 
the purpose of covering Brussels. He thus maintained unimpaired 
his line, of communication with his allies. 

Napoleon, ignorant of the direction of Blucher’s retreat, despatch ea 
Marslial Grouch^r on the 17tb^ with 32,000 men, to pursue and over- 
take the Prussians, ajid prevent at all hazards their junction with the 
Duke of Wellington. The emperor himself then joined the corps of 
Marshal Ney afFrasnos, and with his united force followed the re- 
treating English. A severe skiraiish occurred with their rear-guard at 
Qenappo, but when the French anived in sight of the field ol' Water- 
loo it was too late to commence further operations that evening, and 
the decisive struggle was postponed Hill the morrow. As soon as 
Napoleon discovered that Wellington haa determined to accept a 
engagement at Waterloo, ,he sent positive instructions to 
Grouchy to occupy strongly the defiles of St. Lambert, for the double 
purpos^ of iircserving his own communication with the grand army, 
and preventing Blucher from coming up in force to the assistance of 
the English. With this order, however, the marshal was unable to 
comply, for r<|jisons which will be explained hereafter. The French 
army was posted on a chain ol* gentle eminences taking its name from 
the village of Rossomme, the centre of their line being crossed at 
the of L^t Belle Alliance by the high road from Charleroi to 
Brussels. The English occupied a similar range inmiediately oppo- 
site, at the distance ol* about half a mile; the hamlet of Mont St. 
Jean marked the centre of their ix)sition, wnich extended on the right 
nearly to Merke-Braine, and on the left to Ter-la-Haye. Tn front ot 
the *right centre was the cliAtcau of Hougoumont, surrounded by its 
gardens and a small wood ; the farm-house of I.ia Haye Sainte formed 
in like manner an advanced post in front of the left centre. On his 
^treme left the Duke of Wellington communicated with the Prussians 
at Wavre, by the read through Chain and St. Lambert ; the distance ■ 
between the tw» armies being somewhat more than twelve miles. 
Marshaii Blucher had promised the British general to s^)ix)rt Ofn at 
• 

*, The*Briti^ force at the beginning of the action at Quatre Bras was 
men ; large reinforcements arrived during^ the battle, and at the close 
of the day the duke had 30,000 men. — Jiemar/es on the Ca/ripaign of by 

Captain W. Fricj^e, of the Engineers. • 
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Wifcterloo on the IStli with one corps* or more if necessary ; three tnt 
of tire four Prussian divisions eventually took part in the operations 
of the day. ' 

§ 7. The momentous battle of the 18th of June, 181j), has been 
repeatedly described by writers of the highest intelligence and ability, 
and w^th the utmost variety and minuteness of det^ ; but althou^ 
the great le^iding features of the day are incontestable, there are several 
points concerning which it is still difficult to ascertain the precise 
truth, from the conflicting and contradictory language of tUu Ailibwent 
narratives. These discrepancies relate chiefly to the comparative 
numerical strength of the armies, — to the extent of the co-operation 
of the Prussians in the actual contest ^at Waterloo, — and to the move- 
ments of Marshal Grouchy and his ^ corps, detacl^ed by Napoleon 
towanis Wavre on the preceding day. 

Waterloo was not a day of intricate mancpuvres, nor was there any 
remarkable display of military science or skill on cither side. The 
object of each commander was simple and obvious. That of the 
Duke of Wellington was to maintain possession of liis ini^t on the 
ridge of Mont St. Jean until the promised anival of Blucher’s divi- 
sions should enable him to as3r.me tlie oftensive with a decided siijic- 
riority of force. That of his adveimiy was to penetrate and cany 
the English position by dint of impetuous and incessant attacks, 
before the Prussians, fiercely engaged with Grouchy, should be *at)lc 
to undertake any movement to the succour of their allies. Had he 
succeeded in effecting this, Naix)leon would immediately hav6 gained 
jxissession of Brussels ; all Belgium would not improbably have risen 
in his tavour; and the face of affiiirs would have been essentially 
altered- 

The battle began about half-past eleven a.m. with a furious attack 
on the advanced post of Hongoumont, which the DuKe of Wellington 
regarded as the key of his position. The English Guards detbnded 
themselves at this ]X)iiit with desperate resolution; and though jiari 
ol' the chateau was at length set on fire by the French shells, Ilougou- 
mont was held undauntedly throughout the day, the enemy sacrificing, 
in their repeated attempts to force it, nearly 10,000 mem Three dense 
masses of infantry, and a magnificent lx)dy of cuirassiers, advanced 
meanwhile against the British centre at La Haye Sainte, under cover 
of a tremendous storm of artillery from the lieights of La BePe 
Alliance. The gallant Ney dirwted this movefiient. His columns 
l)enetrated beyond La Haye Sainte, and attempt^*d to charge the 
En^fsh regiments drawn up in squares on the crest of the hill ; a ter- 
rible conflict fiisued ; Sir Thomas Picton, with the brigades of Generals 
Kempt and Pack, forced back the assailants acmss thfi rid^, and, a 
divisi^jn of heavy cavalry Muder Lord Uxbridge falling ujion thbm at 
the same emom^nt, they were overwhelmed and almost annihilated ; 
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eagles wore oaptured in this brilliant cbarge, with more than 
2000 prisoners. But the victorious British, in the excitement of the 
momSit, pushed their advantage too far 6>wards the enemy’is line, and 
became entangled in the masses of the French infantry in the valley ; 
here Grenerals Victon and Sir W. Ponsonby were slain, and the famous 
fifth division M'as reduced to a more skeleton of its former numbers. 
For five hours did Napoleon continue his attempts mth unabated 
vigour ,to storm the centre of the •English line, each effort being 
reiftilsed ^th the same indomitable gallantry on the part of the 
defenders. No advimtage had been gained beyond the occupation of 
some of the enclosures around Hougoumont and the capture of La 
Ilaye Sainte. But frightful hayoc had been made in the British ranks 
by these repeated and murdergus assaults ; several of the foreign regi* 
merits had become di^rdered, and one had taken flight, paniostricken, 
to Brussels. Wellington's situation, although his confidence in his 
army was boundless and unshaken, became every hour more critical ; 
ho testifigd Jiis anxiety by referring constantly to his watch, and longed 
fervently for the arrival of Blucher. About half-past four a caimonade 
in the direction of Planchenoit, on the right flank of the French| 
announced the arrival of the 4th Prussian division under General 
Bulow. His march had been impeded by the state of the emss roads 
bgljwieen Wavre and Mont St. Jesm, at all times difficult from the 
rugged nature of the ground, and which recent heavy rains had ren- 
dered ^Imost impracticable. Napoleon ordered Count Lobau, witU 
the Cth cor|)s, to keep the Prussians in check while ho made another 
des])crate effort to dnve the English from the central plateau of Mont 
St. Joan ; w^ll knowing that, unless he could effect this before the 
whole Prussian army came ink action upon his riglit flank, his ruin was 
inevitoble. While the battle was thus raging at Waterloo, Grouchy, 
whqin the emperor had been impatiently expecting throughout the day, 
had been detained at Wavre by the 3rd Prussian corps under General 
Tliielman, which he strangely mistook for the whole of Blucher’s army. 
Messenger after messenger was despatched to hurry up the marshal 
to Na]X)leon’8 assistance, but the order laalcd to reach him till late in 
th5 afternoon ; and when at length he crossed the Dyle at Limalc, the 
decisive field of Waterloo had been already fought and won. The 
Ist and 2nd Prussian divisions successively appeared on the scene, 
^nd began to operate with serious effect on the right and rear of the 
French. About seven in the evening Napoleon, as a last resource,, 
ordered up the imperial Guard, which had hitherto been kept care- 
fully* in reserve, and, having marshalled them in i:>erson at thc^foot of 
his position, launched them in two columns agaiuSt the opxx>site 
heights, under the command of the intrepid Ney. This was the 
crisis of the battle. The British line gmdually con veiled from the 
exireruity of its right wing upon the advancing French ^as they 
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ascended the hin> and poured in so withering a fire as they were*ui 
the act of attempting to deploy, that, notwithstanding their oonsum* 
mate discipline, they were thrown into total confusion ; and ‘being 
charged on the instant by the British Guards, were cjiased down 
into the valley with tremendous carnage. Without allowing the 
enemy a moment to rally from this fatal repulse, Wellington now 
commanded^ his whole army to advance. But the French were 
utterly disheartened and panic-struck by the defeat of the jGruard ; 
the attack of the Prussians, 36,000 strong, had disordered their 
rear ; and after a brief and despairing resistance from four remaining 
battalions of the Old Guard, they broke their ranks and fled from the 
field in indescribable dismay. Napoleon, on witnessing the failure 
of his final effort, suddenly turned p^^o, and muttered in a tone of 
anguish, “ They are mingled together 1 ” Then turning to his staff, 
“ Tout est jxjrdu,” he exclaimed ; sauve qui pout 1” and rode at 
full gallop from the scene of his discomfiture, scarcely pausing till 
he reached Charleroi. 

Never was disaster more complete, overwhelming, and ‘irremedi- 
able. The fugitives were pursued by the Prussians with savage and 
unrelenting animosity ; no quarter was given ; and thousands who 
had passed unharmed through all the i^erils of the battle, j^erished 
miserably beneath lancc, sword, and bayonet, before they g^ipjd 
the frontier. The total loss sustained by tlio French on the 18th 
is stated by one of their own least partial writers at 37,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners.* 

§ 8. Naxxdcon, committing to Marshal Soult, his major-general, 
the task of rallying and reorganizing the remains of, his shattered 
army, continued his flight with the utmost speed, and reached Paris 
af four in the morning of the 21st, bearing himself the first authentic 
tidings of the catastrophe at Waterloo. Agitation, tA’ror, conffc^sion, 
despair, overspread, the capital. Finding that the Chambers were 
firmly resolved to extort his abdication, he dfew up a “ Declaration 
to the French people,” in which he stated that, havii^ been dis- 
appointed in the hope of uniting all parties and authorities in the 
cause of national iudepeudeuce, he offered himself as a sacrifice to*the 
enemies of Franco. “May they prove sincere,” he continued, “in 
their declarations, and have really no designs except against my 
person! My political life is terminated; and I proclaim my son** 
, under the title of Napoleon II., Emperor of the Ffonch. The present 
ministers will form provisionally the council of government.” This 
act o^cbdication was carrifjd by Fouche to the Assembly, who ^oted 
an answer of ttspectful thanks to Na^xileon, but avoided any express 
acknowledgment of his son. Najxileon first withdrewi to the vrila 
of IjS Malmaison, and thence proceeded to Rochefort on the 29tk of 
• Thibaudeou, voL vii, p. 301, 
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Jflne, where he hoped to procure the means of embarking f<p(r America, 
It was found impossible, however, to elude the observation of the 
Britilh cruisers, which blockaded the '^hole line of the coast from 
Brest to B^onne; and at length Napoleon, after discussing and aban* 
doning several plans of secret escape, deteimined on appealing for pro- 
tection to the honour Eynd generosity of Great Britain, On the 14th 
of July he despatched a letter by General Gourgaud to the* Prince 
Hcgeu^ announcing that his political career was terminaCed, and that 
bo^camef“ like Themistocloa, to throw himself' on the hospitality of 
the British peotJe, claiming the protection of their laws.” On the 
next day be embarked with his suite on hoard the ‘ Bellerophon,’ a 
line-of-battle ship commanded by Captain Maitland, which immedi- 
ately sailed for flngland, and on the 24th anchored in Ibihay. Here 
Napoleon was met by the SeepLy mortifying intelligence that he 
would not be i)<^i*inftted to land ; and a few days later the final de- 
cision of the Englisli government was commimicated to him, namely, 
that he was to be conveyed to the island of Bt, Helena, there to 
remain ;br*the rest of his life as a prisoner of state, under the sur- 
veillance of commissioners from all the Allied Powers. Ho pro- 
tested strongly, but in vain, against this harsh proceeding, which 
nothing but the extreme urgency of the circumstances could justify ; 
and jieveral times uttered threats of self-destruction in order to escape 
from such a dismal and hopeless banishment. Sheer necessity by 
degrees seemed to reconcile him to his fate; he selected Gencmite 
Monttiolon, Bertrand, and Gourgaud, with the Count Las Cases, 
to attend Inm as companions of his exile ; and haviixg been trarjs- 
ferred to the ‘Northumberland/ under the command of Sir George 
Cockbiirn, tlio illustrious captive landed on the 16th of October at 
•St, Helt^na, where nearly six years of languishing misery awaited 
hin^lxjforo Irfs restless and exhausted spirit found rejxiso in the 
grave. 

§ 9, Louis XVIII/ (a.d. 1815-1824). — France was now to sub- 
mit a second time to the indignity of accepting a dynasty imposed on 
her by the bayonets of foreign armies ; and that under circumstances 
fai« more degrading and otl'ensivo to the national vanity than before. 
1'he allied generals absolutely refused to listen to any propositions 
fv>r an armistice until they were under the very walls of Paris. 
•Negotiations were oiicned with the Duke of Wellington and Blucher, 
and on the 3rd o^July a convention was signed at Bt. Cloud, by. 
whicli Paris wa# to be surrendered to the Allies within three days, 
and ihe French army, evacuating the city, was to retire up^ the 
Loire. By the 7th the whole army had withdrawi# from Paris, of 
which Ihe Allies immediately took possession ; and on the next day 
Lohis XVIII. re-entered the city, attended by five marshals, escorttKl 
by his household, and surround(‘d by foreign battaftres.^ Lffs recep- 
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tioa was by no moans generally cordial ; the partisans of the old f 
gime shouted and congratulated, but the populace were for the most 
part gloomily silent, or muttered suppressed munnurs of indignktion. 
Tsdleyrand was declared president of the council of ministers ; and 
the king was induced, sorely against his will, to bestow the depart- 
ment of police on the regicide Fouche, the despicable traitor who had 
duped and betrayed all parties in succession, but who was now felt, 
both by the Allies and the nltra-royalists, to be too impor^nt and 
dangerous a personage to be offended. ♦ 

Paris was treated by the exulting Allies as a conquered capital. 
The Prussians, especially, showed themselves ufigenerous and merci- 
less in this hour of vengeance ; Blucher was with difficulty restrained 
from blowing up the Pont de Jena, and destroying the column of 
the Place Venddme. A harsh order was issued by Baron Muffling, 
governor of Paris, directing the sentinels to fire u|K>n any person who 
might insult them by word, look*, or gesture. The ‘museum of the 
Louvre was despoiled of the priceless treasures of art which had been 
collected there from various parts of Europe during thd^reign of 
Napoleon — a proceeding which deeply wounded the susceptibilities 
of the French, althougli in fact it was no more than a just restitution 
of stolen property to its rightful owners. But these were among the 
lightest of the penalties inflicted on the vanquished. The g^gater 
part of the whole French territory was occupied by foreign 
The llussians and AuvStrians overspread the eastern provinces — Bur- 
gundy, Ixirraine, and Champagne ; Paris and the surrounding ebuntry 
were in the hands of the Prussians the English, Hanoverians, and 
Dutch were cantoned in the northern districts ; while troops of 
various nations — Si)aniards, Italians, and Hungarians — were quar- 
terctl in the south. 

§ 10. The king himself, urged by indiscreet and violent coiA^sels, 
had entered France with x^ainly avowed threats of penal retribution 
agoinst the Bonapartists. “ i owe it,” said he,* “ to the dignity of 
my crown, to the interest of my people, and to the repose of Europe, 
to exempt fr(.)ra pardon the authors and instigators of this traitorous 
plot. They sliall be delivered up to the vengeance of the laws by the 
two Chambers which 1 propose to assemble forthwith.” The new 
legislative Chambers, — meeting imder the inflaence of one of those 
rapid and iincontrullable revulsions of feeling which are so specially* 
characteristic of France, — not only sanctioned these rigorous mea- 
sures, but carried tlieir vindictiveness against the Jfminre and the 
He volution to still further extremes. The Chamber of 
bcutatives sooa* proved itself “ more counter-revolutionary than %ll 
Europe, and more Boyalist than the king.” j- The Cjhamber pBO- 

• I 

• In his proclattiation from Cambray, June 28. 

* j + LAinnrtine, Itiii, of Vie Restoratiunt vol. ill. 
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^ded to invoke the king’s justice against those who had endangered 
hisjhrone, promising their zealous concurrence in forming the new 
laws ne(jesaaTy to their punishment.* The violence of the ultra* 
Royalist : 5 paction soon produced the fall of the ministry. Fouchd 
was summarily dismissed from his post, was banished from France, 
and escaped in disguise. After a time he took up his residence at 
Linz in Austria, and at length died in 1820, entirely forgStien, at 
Trieste. In September M. de. Talleyrand resigned liis o&cc ; and the 
king, chiefly under the guidance of his new favourite, M. Becazes, 
a man of superior sense and tact, called the Duke of Richelieu to the 
head of his councils. 

After protracted and anxioys conferences, the definitive treaty be- 
tween France and her conquerors was signed on the 20th November, 
1815. Its i)rovisiqps were humiliating beyond all former example. 
An indemnity of seven hundred millions of francs (28,000,000?. 
sterling) was imposed upon France lor the expenses of the war, be- 
sides wj-iich an enormous sura was claimed by way of damages for 
the occupation of the territories of the Allies by the French armies. 
The fortresses of Philippeville, Sarrelouis, Marieiiburg, and Landau 
were surrendered ; and the fortifications of Huuingen were to be 
demolished. A population of about 2,600,000 was thus severed from 
Jbkjince. Ijastly, the entire line of the French frontier was to be 
garrisoned, during five years, by a foreign army of 150,000 men, under 
the 9 .immand of a general named by the Allies, their pay and main- 
tenance being defrayed by France. The five years of occui^atiou 
were afterwards reduced to three ; at the congi-css of Aix-la-Chajxjlle 
in October^ 18 18, a aravention was signed for the immediate and 
complete evacuation of Fran* e by the Allied forces. 

^11. The earlier months of the second Restoration did not pass 
wijRout yiol(3nt and bloodj^ outbreaks of popular fury in the i^rovinces, 
Specially in the south. Upon the news of the disaster of Waterloo 
the ruffianly mob ot Marseilles rose against the Bonapartists, numbers 
of whom were inhumanly massacred. Marshal Brune, who had com- 
manded for Naix)leon in that district, was attacked by the populace 
al an hotel in Avignon, and assassinated in his apartment. Fearful 
outrages were perpetrated against the Protestants of Nismes. These 
ferocious excesses of the multitude were suppressed, though with 
• some difficulty, by the Duke of AngoulSme; and it must be ad- 
mitted, *to the ci*bdit of the Bourbons, that the examples of extreme 
vengeance on 4he opposite party vrere by no means numerous. Two 
vicisms of high distinction were however sacrificed — Genei^l Lab^ 
doyfere and Marshal Ney. • 

•^LatxSdoyere, an aUoched and zealous personal friend of Napoleon, 
had been the soul or the conspiracy wlii*h placed him for the second 
time on the throne* It was the defection of his regiment a^rcnoble 
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that determined the whole army in the emperor’s favour, and enabldii 
him to march without a shadow of opposition to Paris. Lab^doyfere 
was discovered by the police ih Paris in disguise, and was handed over 
to a court-martial for trial. Thc^ tacts of the case were to^*notorious 
► to require to be established by evidence, and admitted of no vindica- 
tion. He was unanimously sentenced to death, and paid the penalty 
of his treason on the plain of Orenelle on the 19th of August, 

Marshal l^ey had escaped from«Paria, with a talse name an(^ pass- 
port, immediately after the capitulation. He proceeded firsf .towai'ds 
the frontier of Switzerland, but, being apprehensive of violence from the 
Austrians, sought refuge al*ter wards in the interior of France, and was 
arrested at the ch&teau of Bessonis, among the mountains of the Cantal.* 
He was condemned to death by an immense majoriiy of the peers : 
seventeen only had the courage to vote for a commutation of the* 
capital penalty. Earnest and importunate appeals were made to the 
king, the Duke of Richelieu, and even to the Duke®of Wellington, 
for the life of the illustrious culprit ; but the excited passions of the 
Royalists prevailed against the dictates of humanity. EaiJj^ in the 
morning of the 7th of December the hero of the Moskowa and the 
Beresiua, the “ bravest of the Iwave,” was conveyed in a carriage to 
an ap|x>inted spot in the gardens of the Luxomlx)UTg Palace, where 
a platoon of gi-enadiors awaited him. He fell dead instantaueoq^ly^ 
pierced by thirteen bullets in the liead and breast. 

The brilliant but rash and headstrong Murat, ex-King of Naples, 
met a tragical fate in the autumn of 18 J 5, in consequence of a ridi- 
culous attempt which he made to recover his forfeited throne. Having 
landed with about thirty followers on the coast of Lower ^Calabria, he 
was almost instantly arrested by a detachment of the Neapolitan 
troops, and handed over to a court-martial, which sentenced him to ' 
death. He was shot in front of the castle of Pizzo oh the of 
October, 181 5. He met death with the utmost firmness and' heroism, 
fixing his eyes steadily in his last moments On the portrait of his 
wife. 

§ 12. The Chamber of Deputies meanwhile pursued its reactionary 
course with reckless ardour, and showed symptoms of a design </0 
annul the Constitutional Charter, under pretext of revising some of its 
arlic.es. Their pretensions, which tended to exalt them above the 
law, and to absorb all the functions of government, were steadily • 
j-esisted by Louis, with tlie support of M. Decazetf; and onrthe 6th 
of September, 1816, a royal ordonnance suddenly appeared, dissolving 
the Ch^nber, convoking the electoral colleges for the 4th of Octqber, 
and announcing^hat the tting was determined to reign in strict accords 

• Ney was discovered by means of a Turkish sabr^, of pectilUr fonn i^na 
ex((uisite woikmanship, whicli he had left accidentally on a table in the salon 
M the chateaU| It a present from Nanuieou. 
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Rnoe with the provisioiis ef the Charter. This vigorons blow eifectU'* 
ally arrested the maixih of the ultra-Royalists. The result of the 
new elections was decid,edly favourahlfe to the moderate and consti-^ 
tutional |)arty for which the king and his advisers had wisely declared 
themselves. A new law on the important subject of elections was 
passed (1817), by which the elective power was placed chiefly in the 
hands of the small proprietors and the bourgeoisie, most bf whom 
were^of moderate views in politics.* 

A cabinet was formed in December, 1818 ; Decazes was in 
reality its chief, though he took the secondary post of minister of the 
interior ; General Dessolles became president of the conncil. M. De- 
cazes noxv found a powerful support in the new-hom party of the 
Doctrinaires^ ^hich comprised many men of transcendent talent and 
enlarged conceptions, such as Koyer-Collard, Mole, Pasquier, De Ba- 
rante, Guizot, Villeraain, and Mounier. Several of these were influen- 
tial writers in*thc public pi ess. On the other hand, the party called 
Independents now began to rise into notice in the legislature, and 
foTmc(^^the nucleus of an opiX)8ition wbicli eventually overthrew the 
Bourbon throne in the memorable three days of July. 

§ 13. The Duke of Berry, seconA son of the Count of Artois, was 
assassinated on the night of the 13th of Febiuary, 1820, as ho was 
conducting the duchess his wife to her carriage after a performance 
*at the opera. The murderer was a man named Ijouvel, by trade a 
saddler, deeply imbued with fanatical revolutionary opinions ; he had 
lon^ meditated an act of violence against the Bourbon family, whom 
he abhorred as tyrants and the most cruel enemies of France. The 
wretch declared that he had selected the Duke of Berry for his victim 
because that prince appeared the most likely to caiTy on the royal line 
of succession ; his elder brother, the Duke of AngoulSme, being child- 
le^ He expressed no repentance or remoi'se, and rei)catedly afifinned 
t^t he had no a.ccomplices. The news of this atrocious crime threw 
"Taris into a state of general ferment and commotion ; the most extra- 
vagant rumours were circulated, among which that of a desperate con- 
spiracy for the desti-uction of the I>ourbons and the overthrow of the 
throne became widely prevalent. Tlie ultra-royalists resolved to take 
advantage oi the excitement of the public mind to rid themselves of 
the favourite minister who thwarted their ascendency. The Count of 
Artois declared that it would be impassible for him to remain at the 
Tuileries unless ®ecazes were removed from the king’s counsels ; an^ 
Louis, overconiie by the imx»assioned entreaties of his bereaved brother, 
an<i his niece the Duchess of Angoul^me, at length conaented^though 
^vith extreme reluctance, to sacrifice his favccirite. • Decazes retired 
from^flice^on the 20th of February, receiving at the same time marks 
of distinguished favour, sympathy, ang^ confidence from his royal 
master. 
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The rdns of power wore now seized by the party which saw rib 
safety for the state except in a system of harsh repressive laws and 
government by arbitraiy prerbgative. The Duke of Bichelieu, kitei 
some hesitation, became premier. He forthwith proposed ahd carried 
in the chambers a measure for suspending the liberty of tSe subject, 
by wliich jjower Avas given to the ministers to arrest and detain, 
without Varrant from a court of law, any person suspected of intriguing 
against public safety or any member of the royal fiimily, A new 
law was proposed respecting the electoral suffrage, which exftited the 
most vehement opposition, hut was at length passed amid scenes of 
turbulence and disorder which recalled the most htormy days of the 
National Convention. It enacted that the electors of each arrondiaBe^ 
meut were to nominate a list of candidates, from whic^ the electors ot 
the de2iartmeni^ consisting of those who were the most highly rated 
in taxation, were to choose the members of the legislainre. The effect 
of this was manifestly to place a preponderant influence in the hands 
of the richer landed proj^rietons, the vast majority of whom were 
zealous royalists. It became known as the “ law of the doxdke vote^^ 
because it permitted the electors of the higher class to vote firat in 
the colleges of the aiTondisseme^ts, and afterwards a second time in 
those which met at the chief towns of the departments. 

§ 14. The young widow of the Duke of Berry (Caroline Louisa, 
sister of* the King of the Two Sicilies) gave birth, on the 29th of Sepi 
tember, 1820, to a prince, more than seven months after the death of 
his father. The infant received the names of Henry Charles Feidifiand, 
and the title of Duke of Bordeaux. event, so full of good omen 

for the continuance of the reigning dynasty, was hailed with the 
warmest demonstrations of joy by the court, the government, and ,all 
partisans of the Bourbons throughout France. • 

The first elections under the new law took place hi Noverrijier. 
It was very soon apimrent that the ultra-royalists had abquireu-^^ 
substantial and decided advantage by the system of the double vote. 
The departmental colleges named without exception men pledged to 
strict monarchi^l and aristocratical principles ; those chosen in the 
arrondissements were more moderate, but the general result gave an 
overwhelming majority to the suppoiters of the government. The 
liberals could not count on more than 76 votes in the new chamber ; 
and, as soon as the session commenced, the dominant imrty plainly « 
announced their purjKjse of carrying things henceforth with a high 
fiand. , 

Napojoon expired at Longwood, the house which had been Ij^uilt 
for him by the» English government at St. Helena, on the 5th 
May, 1821, in the fifty-second year of his age. For many raontlv? 
previously the ex-emperor h^d been visibly declining in health ; Lia 
disiKUie uls a schinous ulcer in the stomach, which he stiems to liave 
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iftheiited from his Mhen The malady was no doubt aggravated by 
the mental distress and despondency occasioned by his situation ; the 
unikVourable climate of Uie island, and the disuse of the habits ol 
active ex^Vcise to which he liad been so long accustomed, may also in 
some degr& have hastened his end. The later years of his captivity 
were much embittered by a series of vexatious disputes with the 
governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, in which, though Nai^oleon’s behaviour 
was often unreasonable and even insulting, the iault does not seem to 
have teen always wholly on his side. His corpse was interred with 
militaiy honours at Slane’s Valley, a retired and favourite spot which 
he himself had chosen for the purpose, iii the centre of the island. The 
removal of one whose mighty genius had for so many years overawed 
the thrones and swayed the destinies of Europe produced a less pro- 
found sensation than might nave been expected. Napoleon had been 
politically dead from the date of his second abdication in 1815, and 
public affairs ki France liad subsequently taken a turn quite uncon- 
nected with his interests. Yet by the whole of the liberal party the 
memory of the deimrted hero was inseparably identified with the gloiy 
and grandeur of France j and the immediate efitict of his death was to 
unite the Bonapartists with tho djsafiected of all classes in a fresh 
league of resistance to the despotism of the Bourbons. On the other 
hand, tho party in power, now relieved from all apprehension of the 
r^ppearance of the aroh-disturb^r of European peace, pursued with 
increased vigour their reactionary and oppressive schemes. 

§ 16. The misgovemment of tlie restored Bourbon dynasties in 
Spain and Italy had been so flagrant, inveterate, and intolerable, that 
in the year 1820 insurrectionary troubles broke out in both kingdoms. 
An army assembled at Cadiz for an exjxjdition against some rebellious 
colonies in America, revolted under the influence ot General O’Donnell 
anij^'other ofiicers, and proclaimed the liberal constitution of the year 
1^12. The insiu-rection spn^ad rapidly to Madrid and throughout 
the kingdom ; the i)ressure was irresistible ; and Ferdinand VII., find- 
ing that he had only to choose between submission and the loss of 
his crown, aunomiced on tho 7th of March his acceptance of the 
constitution imposed on him by the nation. lie was also compelled 
to banish the Jesuits, to supj^reas the Inquisition, and to restore the 
liberty of the press. Tho example of Spain was soon followed by 
Portugal, and a i*evolutionary movement also took place at Naples, in 
consequence of which King Ftirtbnand was constrained to recognise a 
constitution framed upon the {Spanish pattern. This latter outbreak 
wa^ mainly the work of the secret society called the Car^onariy a 
powerful and well-organized band of agitators, nmnhering upwards of 
,500, GOO members in Italy alone, and possessing afiSliated branches in 
Finance and other countries. Commotions of a similar character at 
Turin drove the king, Victor Amadeus, from his capitfd, aul led him 
to abdicate his crown. 
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The <ihre6 sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, after thefr 
memorable tilumph in 1815, had entered into a solemn mutual en- 
gagement which received the' name of the “Holy Alliance.” ^this 
celebrated compact ostensibly pledged the monarchs to taj:e the pre- 
cepts of Christianity for their rule of government, and to assist and 
support each other on all occasions in the spirit of brotherly sympathy 
and aflfebtion, regarding themselves as delegates of heaven to govern 
three branches of the same gi’eat (Xiristian family. But this language 
had a secret meaning, which was revealed by subsequent events? There 
can be no doubt that the oonti*acttng considered it as binding 

them xjo enforce submission to arbitrary and absofuie power through- 
out Europe, and to suppress all movements in the cause of i)Opular 
liberty. In accordance with tliis princjxdo, the Holy Alliance made 
no scruple in interfering vigorously in defence Of , the Kings of Spain, 
Naples, and Sardinia, against their rebellious subjects. They an- 
nounced, in a meeting at Troppau, their resolution 'Vo sanction no 
institution as legitimate which did not flow spontaneously frpm the will 
of tlie inonarcli j they riiarched an army of 80,000 men to ^Naples, 
overthrew the constitutional government, and reinstated Ferdinand ; 
Turin was in like manner occupied by an Austrian general, who 
restored the absolute monarchy. 

§ 1(). The sovereigns ol the Holy Alliance now met in congress’ 
Verona, and persuaded Louis XVllI. to send an anny into Spain, in 
order to replace the supreme anthoiity in tljc hands of Ferdipand. 
In December, 1821, the Duke of Kicheliou liad resigned office, and a 
new ministry was nominated at the dictation of tho Count of Artois, 
of which M. de Villele became premicT. Tins new ministry seconded 
warmly tJie schemes of the Holy Alliance* ; and I.ouis, in his speech at 
the opening of the Chambers, annoimccd that 100,000 French soldiers, ' 
commanded by the Duke of AngouUmc, w ere about” to pass^the 
Siianish frontier, 

The French crossed the Bidassoa on the 7th "of April, 1823. Tlie 
Constitutionalists of KSpain oflered but a feeble and desultoiy oppo- 
sition ; and on the approach of the Duke of AngoulOme to Madrid, 
the Cortes fled pr(*cipitately to Seville, and thence to Cadiz, oarryifig 
off with them the helpless Ferdinand, whom they constrained to sanc- 
tion their proceedings with his name. On the 1st of June tho Duke 
of AngoulSme quitted Madrid on his march to the south, and, with- • 
9 Ut encountering any hostile force, encamped with hfs amiy iir front of 
Cadiz on the 16th of August, Here tlie Cortes stood resolutely on their 
defence^ But on the 3 1st of August (ho Spanish batteries were storened 
and carried witlf trifling loss, the Duke of Angoulfime greatly distinL 
guishing himself by his coolness and gallantly. This success decided 
the campaign, for Cadiz was no longer defensible. The victorious 
prince, in%.nsjver t6 a communication from the town, declined to trsat 
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ifhtil Ferdinand should be freed from all constraint. The Cortes had 
no means of lesistanoe, and on the 1st of October Ferdinand rex^aired 
to the French camp, where he was welcomed with enthusiasm. Thus 
replaced ijnconditionally on an absolute throne, the king cast from 
him all counsels of lenity and modeiution ; he annulled all the acts 
extorted from him during his forced submission to the Cortes, and pro- 
ceeded to take summary vengeance on the authors of his huiniliation. 
The t^’inmph of the French arms reestablished despotism and tyranny 
in their Tnost odious shape throughout Spain. 

On the other hand, the success of the Duke of Angoul^me in this 
Spanish campaign fendered signal service to the Bourbon monarchy 
in France, by associating that^name once more with the martial glory 
of the nation. , The friends <^f absolutism made full use oi this oppor- 
tune advantage. Jl’he ultra-royalists and the party of the Jesuit 
** congregation ’’ were intoxicated with joy, and set no bounds to 
their arrogant pretensions. In the elections of the spring of 1824 the 
government resorted without scruple to fraud, corruption, intimida^ 
tion, apd discreditiiblo manmuvres of all kinds, in order to secure 
an overwhelming majority in the representative Chamber. By these 
iniquitous means a Chamber of Dex»Htie3 was returned in 1824 which 
contained only nineteen liberal members. M. de Villelo now carried 
a^l^w to repeal the regulation for the annual renewal of a fifth part 
of the Chamber, and to prolong its existence for a period of seven 
years, at the end of which time a dissolution and general election 
were to take place. 

The reign of Louis XVITI. was brought to a close on the 16th 
of Septemljer, 1824, when he expired at the Tuileries after severe 
and lengthened sufferings. In his last moments he earnestly recom- 
mended to the Coimt of Artois that system of prudent moderation 
wl^h had cftabled him to preserve his throne during a season of vio- 
party agitation and extreme difficulty. “ The Charter,” said the 
dying monarch, “ is* the best inheritance I can leave you.* Then 
placing his hand on the head of the young Duke of Bordeaux, May 
Charles X.,” he added, “ be careful of (manage) the throne of this 
child 1 Louis jMjssessed intellectual abilities above the average, and 
had improved his natural powers by diligent study and literary and 
philosophical pursuits. In the bitter school of adversity and exile he 
had learned invaluable lessons of patience, fortitude, and self-control ; 
these supported him through years of misfortimc, and were scarcely 
less useful amid the manifold embarrassments and dangers of the 
Beaf>oration. The Constitutional Charter, when once he had ^needed 
it, was honestly and firmly adhered to by Louis ; an(>if he was unable 
to cafry oiij; the liberal policy inaugurated by the ministry of Decazeas, 
ilfis must bo imputed to the unfortunatffc influence of his presumptive 
hei) and other relatives and friends, which unde# the^cii rjhmstances 
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it wfia next to impossible for him to resist. Poreonally, he was cosoe, 
tent with n limited monarchy, and fully comprehended the principles 
upon winch alone it was possible, in those critical times, to 
France; but bis advanced age and painful inhrmitios disabled him « 
from giving complete effect to these convictions, and it wlis beyond 
his power to transmit them to those who were to follow him. 

§ 17. Charles X. (a.d. 3824-1830). — Charles Philippe, Count of 
Aitois, who now succeeded to the throne as Oliaiies X., was much 
inferior in natural understanding to his predecessor, and bod** paid 
little or no attention to the cultivation of his mind. With regard to 
liis political views and conduct he might claim at least the merit of 
consistency; from his youth upwards ho had maintained witliout 
variation or compromise the same lofty 'monarchical principles which 
had prevailed under the most absolute of his ancestors. He bad 
steadily opposed all concessions to the authors of tlie Ilevolution ; had 
been the first to emigrate from France in 1789 ; and re-entered it 
witli precisely identical ideas and prejudices at the Restoration. In 
liis early days be had been addicted to b'centious pleasure ; aud-having 
reformed in later life, had become strictly, not to say supcrstifiously, 
devout — so much so that he wa^ generally supposed to be slavishly 
subject to priestly and Jesuitical influence. This impression, which 
however seems to have been to a great extent mistaken,* rendered 
the new sovereign from the first ati object of mistrust to the gieSt 
mass of the people, and was one of the main causes of his sub- 
sequent misfortunes. In disj)osition Charles was frank, amiablej'and 
warm-hearted; and the peculiar graciousness and cordiality of his 
mamior secured him the sincere attachment of thDso nearest to his 
person. • ' 

Charles X. was crowned in the cathedral of Heims on the 29tli of . 
May, 1825, the ancient ceremonial handed down from the mi(Mle 
ages being punctually observed in all its details on the occasJi^. 
Even the Bamte Ampoulle, or miraculous phial containing the con^ 
seerated o’il, which had been broken by order of the llcpublican Con- 
vention, was repaired and used to give additional eflect to the 
solemnity. , 

§ 1 8. In the sessions of 182G and 1827 the measures proposed by 
government were such as to e^tcite considerable suspicion and dissap- 
tisfaction. In the latter year a proposed law of vexatious restiic- ^ 
tions on the liberty of the press added seriously to the prevailing irri- 
tation against the government and the court. A general storm of 
clamounwas raised by this impolitic step; the court ‘jnelded at the 
eleventn hour to the threatenir^ manifestations of public opinion, 
and on the 17th of April the obnoxious bill was withdrawn. A few 
days afterwards the lung exi^iienced a somewhat equivocal reception 
^ 8e^,Lamftitine, Hvst, de la Rcstavrationt vol. iv. p. 267. 
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at ti gnmd review of the National Guard on th8 Champ do Mare •, 
exolamations of ** Vive la Charte,” and others betokening irritation^ 
reacb%d his ears more frequently than the usual shouts of ** Vive lo 
lioi and kfter Charles had left the ground the soldiers gave vent 
to thoir ill-ldimour in loud outcries of “ Down with the ministers I 
’down with the Jesuits I ” The king and the royal himily, as well 
as the members of the cabinet, were highly incensed by Ijiis efemon- 
stratiou. A council was held immediately ; and partly in anger, partly 
in terror, M. was resolved to proceed to a severe measure of coercion ; 
on the following morning (April 30) a royal ordonnanco disbanded 
the National Guard (tf l^aris. Although astounded by this bold exer- 
cise of the prerogative, the capital remained tranquil; but De VU161e, 
whom the king had retained in ollicc, now felt that the tide was 
turning strongly against him, and inductid the king to pronounce 
the dissolution of the Chamber of Dciiutics. Tlie new elections were 
fixed for a very early day, so as to disconcert, if jxissiblo, the aiTange- 
ments of the opi)oaitiou camp. Jlut this manopuvre was incfiectual ; 
a hasty ccAlition took place between the liberals and a large section 
of the ultriv-jxiyalists, and their united votes sent to the chamber a 
jioworful plialanx of representatives i>k*dged to the overthrow of the 
iniuistry. Villele Siiw himself defeated, and, without attempting to 
meet the legislature, jilaced his resignation in the hands of the king. 
Th!8*cS,binct was reconstructed from 'the ranks of the moderate royal- 
ists, M, de Mariiguac taking the ijost of premier. 

§ 19.®lt was in the course of this year (July 6, 1827) that a treaty 
was entered into by France, Great liritain, and Russia, for the purpose 
of putting a stop to the hostilities between the Ottoman Porte and the 
uuibrtunato Gfecks, who were then in a state of general insurrection 
agiunst their Turkish oppressois. The three powers despatched a 
naval i^uadron, ginder the command of Sir lOdward Codrington, who 
destined the Turkish navy in the battle of Navarino (Oct. 20, 1827).* 
Sultan, no longer jxissessing a maritime force, soon ordered his 
general to evacuate the Movea, which in the spring of 1828 was occu- 
pied by the Frencli imder General Maison ; and the Turkish govern- 
ment^ shortly atterwards accepted the proposals of the Allies for an 
accommodation. The negotiations teiininatod in a treaty of peace, by 
winch, alter a painful struggle of ten yeais, the independence of the 
Greek nation was finally acknowledged and assured. 

?rhe Martignac cabinet, anxious to disarm the poiiular indignation 
©iccited by their x^redecessors, brought forward several mciisures of a 
liberal tendency, and professed a sx>irit of sincere conformity witl^the 
provisions of the Charter. An imixirtant concession to public oijinion 
was^mad^ by a royal ordoimance of the 13th of June, 1828, which 
^supxiressed the* educational establishments directed by the Jesuits 
See The Student* a Iluine,^. 7X1. 
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and subjected all seminaries throughout the kingdom to the Im- 
mediate cx>ntrol of the University of Paris. This decree gave un- 
qualified offence to the bishops and the party of the “ Congreg^ion,* 
and Charles confessed to his ministers that he signed it witii extreme 
reluctance and regret. Charles had never given his cordial confidence 
to M.,de Martignac ; and in the following year (8th of August, 1829) 
he dismissed the ministiy and appointed Prince Polignac tlie head of 
the new administration. Counl Labourdonnaie was named minister 
of the interior, and Count Bourmont minister at war. Thh nomina- 
tion of such a cabinet was looked upon as an open declaration of war 
against the Charter, the constitution, and all the liberties of Frenchmen, 
I'hree more unpopular and odious jiames than those of Polignac, 
Labourdonnaie, and Bourmont could j»carcely have been found in the 
kingdom. The first represented the vieAlle c<mr and the emigrants 
of the Revolution, with all their implacable rancour and obstinate 
bigotry; the second had been prominently concerned in the pro- 
scriptions and bloodshed of the Rcstomtion ; the last was identified 
in the eyes of the nation with treacherous desertion to the'^fenemy on 
the eve of a decisive campaign. Paris became intensely agitated, 
and the excitement spread rapidl^^^ into the provinces. 

The Chambers were opened by a speech from the throne on the 
2nd of March, 1830. An address was voted in roply, in which they 
plainly declared that the present ministry did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the country. The gauntlet was thus lairly thrown down, 
and a contest followed, in which the antagonist parties wero^ not so 
much the Chambers and the ministry as the French nation and the 
T3ourbon monarchy. The address was carried by 221 votes against 
181, the majority being obtained by a coalition between the two sec- 
tions of the Left with the Doctrinaires and the “ defection” party. 
Tins result was hailed by one of the daily papers as '* the first ‘mani- 
festo of the Revolution of 1830.” ' 

Charles X. had firmly determined to su import his minister again. 't 
the Chamber; “No compromise, no surrender,” was his declared 
motto. On the IGth of May he dissolved the Chamber, and convoked 
the electoral colleges for a new election. Both parties now prepared 
for the decisive struggle. The 221 deputies who had voted the 
obnoxious address were rechosen without exception, and many addi- 
tional seats were wrested from the royalists ; the opposition count#*d 
at least 270 voices in the new legislature. "" 

§ 20. A series of insults and injuries offered to the French consuls 
and '^merchants by the Dey of Algiers had been left, in spite of vigorous 
remonstrance without reparation ; and a formidable expedition, 
under the command of Bourmont, minister of war, was new under- 
taken , in order to obtarn redress by force of arms. The disom^ 
barka^on.on the Algerine coast was effected on the 14th of June. 
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A &6Bperate engagement was fought on the 10th, when the French 
forced the entrenched camp of the enem^, indicting on them terrible 
slaughter. On the 4th of July Bourmont made himself master of a 
fort which completely commanded the town and citadel of Algiers, 
and the Dey immediately afterwards capitulated. The victorious 
army entered the city, where the spoil of all kinds which fejl into 
their hands was prodigious. The treasure accumulated by successive 
deys an^ounted to upwards of 48 nAlhons of francs. This impor- 
tant conqtffest has been permanently retained by France ; and Algiers 
forms at the present day by far the most extensive, if not the most 
flourishing, of her coltnial dependencies. 

§ 21. But the glory of this tyiumph had no effect in calming the 
political ferment ^and irritation which had oveispread the kingdom. 
A crisis was evidently at hand. No sooner was it known that the 
voice of the nation h^ strongly ratified the vote of the late Chamber, 
than Charles and his advisers determined to have recourse to a 
strained interpretation of the 14th article of the Charter, which, in 
somewhat^vague and ambiguous terms, authorised the sovereign to 
“ make regulations and decrees necessary for the execution of the 
laws and the safety of the state.” Bj* virtue of this clause the king 
pioceeded to assume a temporary dictatorship, and to alter and abro- 
gate s^me of the most essential provisions of the Charter. The five 
cel^lbVated ordonnances were signed at St. Cloud on the 25th of J uly, 
and published in the Moniteur on the following day. The first of 
these si&pended the liberty of the press; no journal or periodical 
publication was to api)ear without a previous licence from the go- 
vernment, which Was to be renewed every three weeks, and might 
be withdrawn? The second decree dissolved the ncwly-electcd 
Cliamber of Deputies. The third introduced organic changes into 
the system of election, reduced the number of representatives from 
430 258, 'and prohibited any amendment to a law unless it had 

projiosed or assented to by the Crown. The fourth convoked 
the two Chaml^ers for the 28tli of September ensuing. The fifth 
contained some new nominations to the Council of State from the 
extreme royalist party. 

The first to revolt against this audacious violation of the constitu- 
tion were the journalists and proprietors and publishers of newspapers, 
coipprising some of the most enlightened and influential classes of the 
capital. H^faded by M. Thiers, at that time editor of the National^ 
they held a numerous meeting and drew up a bold protest against 
the coup d'etat, which received forty-four signatures. Sympton^ of 
agitajiion appeared at the Bourse, where the funds fell •suddenly as 
muc^ as 4 per cent. ; but public tranquillity remained undisturb^. 

^ On *the morning of the 27th of July M^shal Marmont received 
bis appointment to the supreme contu-umd of the lailitaiy fcffco in 
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and subjected all seminaries throughout the kingdom to the im< 
mediate control of the University of Paris. This decree gave un- 
qualified offence to the bishops and the party of the “ Oongregdtion/ 
and Charles confessed to his ministers that he signed it wfth extreme 
reluctance and regret. Charles had never given his cordial confidence 
to M.,de Martignac ; and in the following year (8th of August, 1829) 
he dismissed the ministry and appointed Prince Polignac the head of 
the new administration. Count Labourdonnaie was named minister 
of the interior, and Count Bourmont minister at war. Thb nomina- 
tion of such a cabinet was looked upon as an open declaration of war 
against the Charter, the constitution, and all the liberties of Frenchmen. 
Three more unpopular and odious jiames than those of l^olignac, 
T^boui’donnaie, and Bourmont could scarcely have been found in the 
kingdom. The first represented the vieille c<mr and the emigrants 
of the Revolution, with all their implacable rancour and obstinate 
bigotry; the second had been prominently concemed in the pro- 
scriptions and bloodshed of the Restoration ; the last was identified 
in the eyes of the nation with treacherous desertion to tbe^fenemy on 
the eve of a decisive campaign. Paris became intensely agitated, 
and the excitement spread rapidly into the provinces. 

The Chambers were opened by a speech from the throne on the 
2nd of March, 1830. An address was voted in reply, in which they 
plainly declared that the present ministry did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the country. The gauntlet was thus fairly thrown down, 
and a contest followed, in which the antagonist parties were** not so 
much the Chambe^rs and the ministry as the French nation and the 
Bourbon monarchy. The address was carried by 221 votes against 
181, the majority being obtained by a coalition between the two sec- 
tions of the Left with the Doctrinaires and the “defection” party. 
This result was bailed by one of the daily jmpers as the first*mani- 
lesto of the Revolution of 1830.” ' 

Charles X. had firmly determined to support his minister again^-’t 
the Chamber; “No compromise, no surrender,” was his declared 
motto. On the IGth of May he dissolved the Chamber, and convoked 
the electoral colleges for a new election. Both parties now prepared 
for the decisive struggle; The 221 deputies who bad voted the 
obnoxious address wore rechosen without exception, and many addi- 
tional scats were wrested from the royalists ; the opposition coiinW 
at least 270 voices in the new legislature. 

§ 20. A series of insults and injuries offered to (he French consuls 
and<(herchants by the Dey of Algiers had been left, in spite of vigorous 
remonstranccb, without reparation; and a formidable expedition, 
under the command of Bourmont, minister of war, was new under- 
taken , in order to obtara redress by force of arms. The disem- 
barkation, on the Algerine coast was effected on the 14th of June. 
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A iesperate engagement was fought on the Idth, when the French 
forced the entrenched camp of the enem^, inflicting on them terrible 
slaugfiter. On the 4th of July Bourmont made himself master of a 
fort whic^i completely commanded the town and citadel of Algiers, 
and the Dey immediately afterwards capitulated. The victorious 
army entered the city, where the spoil of all kinds which fejl into 
their hands was prodigious. The treasure accunnilated by successive 
deys arqpunted to upwards of 48 nflllions of francs* This impor- 
tant conqilfest has been permanently retained by France ; and Algiers 
forms at the present day by far the most extensive, if not the most 
flourishing; of her colbnial dependencies. 

§ 21. But the glory of tliia triumph had no effect in calming the 
political ferment ^and irritatioi^ which had overspread the kingdom. 
A crisis was evidently at hand. No sooner was it known that tlie 
voice of the nation had strongly ratified the vote of the late Chamber, 
than Charles and his advisers determined to have recourse to a 
strained interpretation of the 14th article of the Charter, which, in 
aomewhat^vague and ambiguous terms, authorised the sovereign to 
“ make regulations and decrees necessary for the execution of the 
laws and the safety of the state.” Bjt virtue of this clause the king 
proceeded to assume a temporary dictatorship, and to alter and abro- 
gate some of the most essential provisions of the Charter. The five 
celAirated ordonnances were signed at St. Cloud on tlie 25 th of July, 
and iJuhlished in the Moniteur on the following day. The fii-st of 
these st&pended the liberty of the press; no journal or periodical 
, publication was to appear without a previous licence from the go- 
vernment, whicli was to be renewed every three weeluj, and might 
be withdraw!? The second decree dissolved the newly-elected 
Chamber of Dei^uties. The third introduced organic changes into 
the syalem of election, reduced the number of representatives from 
430 258, 'and prohibited any amendment to a law unless it had 

proposed or assented to by the Crown. The fourth convoked 
the two Chambers for the 28th of September ensuing. The fifth 
contained some new nominations to the Council of State from the 
extreme royalist party. 

The first to revolt against this audacious violation of the constitu- 
tion were the joumaliste and proprietors and pu hlishers of newspapers, 
coi^prising some of the most enlightened and influential classes of the 
cai>ital, Hjjaded by M. Thiers, at that time editor of the National, 
they held a numerous meeting and drew up a bold protest against 
the coup d*i!6at, which received forty-four signatures. Sympton|p of 
agitaj;ion appeared at the Bourse, where the funds fell asuddenly as 
muc^ as 4 per cent. ; but public tranquillity remained undisturbed. 

, On •the morning of the 27th of July Msg’shal Marmont received 
his appointment to the supreme ooniuwid of the rmlitar^ fcJIce in 
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Paris And its neighbourhood. It is said that the first collision betwtten 
the authorities and the peojjle took place in the Rue St. Honors, op- 
posite the corner of the Palais Royal. The gendai-mes were ais^led 
with stones ; the ofiiccr commanding a small detachment of the 
guards, having in vain attempted to disperse the crowd, lost patience, 
and oi^lercd his men to fire j they obeyed after some hesitation, when 
one of tlie^ rioters fell dead, and three others wounded. Such was 
the commencement of the Revolution of the “ three glorious days of 
July.” Rari'icades were thrown up with marvellous rapihity at the 
entrance of the Rue de Richelieu and of the Rue de PEchello; b(*- 
hind these the multitude defended themselves for some time against 
the troops, but at last the barricades were forced, and the soldiers 
advanced down the Rue St. Honord, ^weeping away their opponents, 
several of whom were killed and severely wounded. The same scenes 
were repeated elsewhere ; the military patrolled the streets till eleven 
at night, an<l then rctiied to their barracks, when *b11 appearance of 
tumult ceased throughout the city. 

Next morning, the 28th, Paris was declared in a statfe of siege. 
Meanwhile the citizens had been on the alert at an early hour; they 
attacked and gained possession of the Hdtel de Ville, where they 
immediately hoisted the tricolour flag, which soon floated also from 
the towers of Notre Dame ; the great bourdon of the cathedral then 
rang out the tocsin of alarm and insurrection tliroughout the city. 
At this crisis Marmont wrote urgently to the king to represent the 
necessity of taking measures of pacifleation while there was y*et time ; 
but tiie only answer he rccciived was a positive order to supi)ress the 
rebellion by force of anns. The marshal accordingly put liis troo])S 
in motion in live columns — an arrangement which has been mucli 
censured, as they were thus too far separated to be able to support 
each other effectively, and were besides comi^elled to^'fight in jairrow, 
ciooked, and crowded str<?ets, where the insurgent jKjpuldce V^ad n 
manifest advantage. A series of bloody conflicts now commenccc'v; 
the whole jxipulation of l\aris was transformed into an army ; eveiy 
honsci became a fortress, from which the inhabitants successfully 
assailed the soldiers lu a thousand different ways, and for the inmost 
[lart without sulfering at .all seriously in return. The royal troops 
however iirevailcxl, after a protracted contest of several hours, on most 
of the points whicli they attacked, particularly at the lidtcl de Vibe. 
In the afternoon a deputation consisting of MM, J^affitte, Oasimir 
IMrier, General Lobau, and others, sought an interview with Mar- 
moi^, and offered a sustxinsion of arms on condition that the ministers 
should be dismissed and the offensive ordonnances withdrawn. .The 
marshal wrote a second time to the king, earnestly rocommen^ng 
that these tenns should fee accepted ; but Cliarles, wi^ rccklefcs and , 
fatal desired him in reply to ‘‘hold fast, to concentrate 
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hj^ forces on the Carrousel and the Place de la Concorde, and to act 
in masses.’* 

Oi the 29th two regiments stationed* on the Place Vend6me sud- 
denly refifbed to obey their officers, and fraternized with the people. 
Marmont iJpon this ordered otf another regimeiit, whose fidelity he 
susixicted, to the Champs Elysees ; and by mistake a battalion of the 
Swiss was at the same moment withdrawn from the LouvrdJ wliich 
was thus ex]>osed without sufficienUdefence to the furiolis assaults of 
the mol* The remaining Swiss battalion, seized with panic, aban- 
doned the court of the Carrousel, and rushed in ten*or and confusion 
through the arched* gateway of the Tuileries into the garden. In- 
stantly the triumxDhant insurgents poured by thousands into the 
Louvre ; and in a few minutes were in undisputed ]^ossessiou of this 
commanding post. Marmont, finding his troops discouraged and 
disorganized, now ordered a retreat into tlie Champs Elysees ; and 
shortly after wauls, in consequence of a message from St. Cloud, 
evacuatc'd Pans with his whole force. The populace, like an over- 
whelmiiftg ‘torrent, then burst into the Tuileries, and on discovering 
that all op^xisition had ceased, and that thti metropolis w^as completely 
in tlieir x^^wer, celebrated their vic^iory with prolonged and frantic 
acclamations. Wild excesses were committed in the intoxication 
of the moment ; the palace was sacked ; the magnificent furniture 
l^oken to pieces, hurled from the‘ windows, and cast into the Seine, 
The conquerors, however, almost universally abstained from theft ; 
one ft* two instances of it which occurred were promptly and so 
verely punished. 

§ 22. Marmont himself was the first to announce the catastrophe 
to the imfoAunatc king at St, Cloud. Cliarke was now to cxjxjrience 
•the fatality which so constantly attends the counsels of minds at 
oncwwcak and obstinate. He consented to yield the ]ioints which, 
coTL^ded ’only twenty-four hours earlier, might perhaxis have saved 
^ nis throne. He dismissed the ministers, and named the Duke of 
Mortemart president of the council ; he revoked tlie ordonnances, 
though with great hesitation and reluctance ; he re-established tlie 
ne^ional guard ; he convoked the two chambers fur the 3rd of 
August. But these measures came too late, Paris had already 
made its decision, and the elder branch of the Bourbons was for 
^tbe second time dethroned. A meeting had been held at the house 
of the great banlecr Laffitte, when a new municipal council was^ 
a|>pointed. Tljpir first act was to place General Lafayette at the head 
of t|^e national guard — an ajipuintment everywhere wclcon^ with 
cipthusiasm ; the white flag was then hastily remolded, and the tri- 
cplcsr <cockf^de and ensign restored in all quarters of the city, A 
praclamation drawn up by MM. I'hicrs^and Mignet was published 
throughout Paps, recommending in ftoergetic ter|^s the transfer of 
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the crown to the Duke of Orleans, Upon an invitation addresfed 
to him by the peers and deputies, the duke rc];ttiirod to Paris op the 
night of the 30th, and the Uext morning signified his acceptance of 
the office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. He was immediately 
proclaimed by the chambers. On assuming his functions he announced 
that “ the Charter should be thenceforth a reality” 

Chafles quitted St. Cloud for Versailles and the Trianon, and arrived 
on the night of the Slst at the chateau of Rambouillet. Th^ army, 
however, now began to desort him by whole regiments ; atid on the 
news of the decisive events at Paris, the king took the resolution of 
abdicating the throne in favour of his grandson tHe Duke of Bordeaux. 
The daui)hin, formerly Duke of AngoulSme, in like manner resigned 
his rights to his nei)hew. The act of abdication signed on the 
2nd of August. Charles X. now set out for Normandy under the 
protection of his guards commanded by Marmont, and on the 16 th of 
August embarked at Cherbourg for the shores of England, with the 
daupliin and dauphiness, the Duchess of Berry, the Duke of Bordeaux, 
and a very numerous suite of attendants. Ti'hc squadron Anchored 
at Spithead on the 17th. The royal fugitives tcx)k up their residence 
for a short time at Lulwortli Gfistle in Dorsetshire, the BesX of the 
ancient Roman Catholic family of Weld ; but eventually removed to 
Holy mod Castle at Edinburgh, which was i^laced at their disposal by 
the British government. 

Before he finally quitted the soil of France, Clmrles received the 
news of the elevation of his kinsman the Duke of Orleans to the 
throne which ho had so lately renounced. The Duke, in his quality 
of lieutenant-general of the kmgdom, ojxjned the session of the 
chambers on the 3rd of August. The first business uj3on which they 
entered was a careful revision of the Charter, which was altered in* 
several imjxirtant iiarticulars. The system of election was gitaitly 
improved, the liberty of the press assured, the famous 14th ArticleSjx- 
jiungcd, and the most ami)le guarantees provided for popular liberty^^, 
and constitutional government. The crown was now offered by the 
legislature to Ijoiiis Plalippe Duke of Orleans, to descend to his heirs 
by jierpetual succession in the male line, with the title of Kingvof 
the. French. In a royal fitting on the 9th of August the new 
monarch declared his acceptance of the Charter as now amended, 
and took a solemn oath to observe it faithfully. He thereui^inr 
ascended the throne, and the ensigns of royalty were presf^inted to 
him by Marshals Macdonald, Oudinot, Mortier, apd other great 
officers. 

§ 23.^Thus dv-1 France repudiate for ever the venerable but anti^ 
quated |)riiiciple of the “ Divine right of Kings.” The tlirene qf 
Louis Philippe was founde^ avowedly upon the contrary theory*— 
that sovcr.eignty primarily in the jjcqpfc, and may con- 
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B<||uently be grated or withdrawn at their pleaaui-e; tliat the 
sovereign is in fact only the delegate and nominee of the nation* 
The\xperiment of a reconciliation and fusion between the France of 
the ancieflt legitimate dynasty and that which was the ofispring of 
the Revolution had been fairly tried, and had ended, as many saga- 
cious thinkers had foretold, in utter and calamitous failure. Indeed 
it is only wonderful, considering the state of things which preceded 
it, that the Restoration lasted for sp long a period as fifteen years. 
From tlft very moment of their return the Bourbons occupied a 
false position ; whatever line of policy they might adopt, they could 
not avoid offending* either what may be called their own party or 
the new generation which had grown up with the Revolution and 
the Empire. If they attempted to act consistently with the tra- 
ditions of their Tamily and tlfe principles of the old monarchy, they 
were instantly denounced as enemies to public liberty, and traitors 
to the Charter ^nd the constitution, in virtue of which alone their 
reign was tolerated. If, on the other hand, they showed themselves 
disposed* tb accept frankly the new social system which had been 
organized during their exile, and to acknowledge candidly the benefits 
it had secured to the great mass qf tho nation, the ultra-royalists 
straightway broke forth into indignant protests and reproaches, and 
proj^hesied the speedy advent of a catastrophe in which tlie Church 
a!i(i the throne, law, order, and society, would all for the second time 
Ijerish together. To reduce to union two such discordant and con- 
tradiAory elements was manifestly beyond the power of Louis XVIIL 
and Charles X., or indeed of any mortal man. Decazes and V ill Me, 
Richelieu and Chateaubriand, Martignac and Polignac — ^the statesmen 
of the old r^ime and the most sincere and ardent constitutionaliste — 
all failed alike to solve this hopeless problem. At length a violent 
andtiutrageows stretch of the prerogative threw a fatal advantage 
into* the hands of one of the contending parties ; it was seized with 
** avidity, and employed with resolution; and the “days of July” 
were the result. The Bourbons having thus iiTctriovably ruined 
themselves in public opinion, a return to legitimate government in 
France is rendered in the highest degree improbable, if not impracti- 
cable. Whatever may bo the particular form of administration 
preferred from time to time, a succession of revolutions seems to 
J-e the inevitable legacy beqaeathed by the eighteenth centuiy to 
the moBt,enlighteDed and highly-gifted people in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 
REIGN OF LOUIS PinLIPPE. A.D. 1830-1848 

§ 1. Early fife of Louis Philippe. § 2. Principles of the Orleans monarchy ; 
revolution in the NctlierlanJia. § 3. Trial of the ei-ministers of Charles X. ; 
^umults ig Paris and the provinc'es ; attempt of the r>i 2 chcss of lierry in 
Brittany. § 4. The seciiet societies ; infernal machine of Fieschi ; the 
" laws of Septembex-^^ § Pai liamcntary conflicts ; frequent ministerial 
changes ; M. Casimir P^rier ; M. Thiers ; M. Guizot. § 0. Repulse of 
the French at ConsUintiiie ; attempt of Louis Napoleon at Strasburg. § 7. 
Four parties in the ChamW ; coalition of MM. Thiers and Guizot ; 
second administration of M. Thicrs. § 8. Affairs of the East; Mehemet 
All ; the Qiiaiiruplc Treaty ; campaign in Syria ; submission of Mehemet 
All. § 9. General indignation in Finnce; warlike preparations; lortifi- 
cation of Paris ; mmistiy of M. Guizot ; removal of the remains of Napo- 
leon •from St. Helena to Paris. § 10. Misunderstanding in the affair 
Mr. Pritchsad, the .Sj)anish maiTiages. § 11. Death of tlie Duke of 
Prleans ; Regency Bill ; affairs in Algeria ; Abd-el- Rader ; batjlo of Isly ; 
surrender and imprisonment of AM-el-Kader. § 12, Vhe session of 1847 ; 
•Sflpciallst^agifjitjon ; the Reform banquets; insurrection of Fcbruaiy, 1848 ; 
' disaflection of the National Guard. § 13^ Attack on the Hotel of Foreign 
Affairs ; victory of the insurgents ; abdication of ^uis Phtllfipe ; sack of 
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the TuUeries. § 14- Scent in the Chamber of Deputies j rejection 

Regency ; piYx^lamation of the Republic ; escape of the I'oyaJi fiuufly to 

England. 

§ I, Louis Philippe, whom his principles and character, lather than 
his royal lineage, had thus raised to the throne, was the eldest son cf 
Philip IVako of Orleans, the notorious “ Egalii4 ” of the Revolution, 
and of Louisa,' a daughter of the Puke of Penthifevro. He was^ bom 
at the Palais- Royal on the 6th of October, 1773, and recei^^ed the 
title of Duke of Valois. The branch of the Bourbon family to which 
he belonged was descended in a direct line from Philip Duke of 
Orleans, the second son of Louis XTIl. and Anne of Austria. 

His early education, together with that of his brothers the Duke of 
Monti^nsier and the Count of Beaujolais, was directed by the cele- 
brated Countess of Genlis. On the outbreak of the revolutionary 
war, the young prince, then Duke of Chartres, took the field at the 
head of his regiment of dragoons, and fought with distinction by the 
side of Kellermann and Diimouriez at Valmy and Jemmappds. He 
accompanied the latter general when he took refuge in the' camp 
of the Imperialists in April 17§3, After the death of his father, 
the Duke of Orleans, refusing to bear arms against France, joined 
his sister and Madame de Genlis in Switzerland, where they lived 
for some time in obscurity under an assumed name. In 179^^lid 
travelled into the north of Germany, Sweden, and Norway ; and in 
the following year sailed from Hamburg for the United States of 
America. Here he w.a8 joined by his two brothers ; and after a 
sojourn of some years in the States, during which they were oft(5n in 
considerable distress for money, the three princes repaired lo England 
in February 1800. The Duke of Orleans now sought and obtained . 
a reconciliation with the heads of his family, Louis XVIII. andftho 
Count of Artois. Subsequently he became a guest at the court* of 
Ferdinand IV., the dispossessed King of Naples, at Palermo ; and 
here was celebrated, in Novcml)er 1809, his union witli the Princess 
Marie Amclic, daughter of that monarch, by whom he had a nu- 
merous family. Upon the restoration of Louis XVIII. in 1814, tbe 
Duke of Orleans returned to France like the other princes of Ins 
house, and was received with favour and apparent cordiality by the 
king, who intrusted him with the chief military command of the 
northern departments. But there con bo no doubt that ip secret 
Louis regarded his kinsman with jealousy, if not wjth actual dis- 
like ; for independently of ancient family reminiscences, the Duke 
made himself gcperally knowm as a friend of constitutional liberty, 
and acquired in consequence a degree of influence and ^ popularity 
which gave umbrage to the c^urt. He remained in England during the 
Uimdrcd Days. IJpon the second Restoration he re-entered France, 
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took his scat in the chamber of peers ; but having &llexi under 
suspicion of disaffection, he once mom retired to England, and did 
nol reappear in France till 1817* “During the remainder of the 
reign of*Louis he took no i)art in public affairs, and lived in tran- 
quillity A his favourite villa of Neuilly ; maintaining, however, hia 
intimacy with the leaders of the liberal party, and lamtyiting the 
errors of the ultra-royalists and the 'parti pr^tre^ wly seemed bent 
on exasperating the people to a second revolution. 

The^)uke of Orleans lias been accused, but apparently without just 
reason, of conspiring against the throne of Charles X. That he had 
been for many yeftrs previously the avowed hope and rallying- iioint of 
those who longed to establish in France a limited monarchy and really 
free popular institutions, is undeniable ; but there is nothing to prove 
that he was iniiiced by the temptations of this position to take any step 
inconsistent with tte duty of a loyal subject. He was unquestionably 
actuated by ambition in eventually accepting the throne; but if 
usurpation be ever defensible, hia was certainly not without plausible 
and excuse. He was called to the crown by the spontaneous 

voice of the representatives of the nation, at a moment when the 
rash folly of an incapable tyrant had imperilled all the best interests 
of France. Had he failed to respond to the invitation, anarchy and 
all the miseries of civil war would have been almost inevitably the 
1*^ulfc. It is no more than justice tlierefore to give credit to Louis 
Philippe for a patriotic anxiety to be of service to his country at ihis 
dauSerous crisis. His qualifications for the undertaking were pre- 
eminent, and were recognised by all parties. 

§ 2. The two leading principles of the Orleans monarchy Avero 
IHjaoe witl* foreign ix)wers and constitutional government at home. 

• Louis Philipix) had no inclination for Avar; he knew that France had 
need of repose ; and liis object was to strengthen his throne by a cor- 
dial alliance with all constitutional and free governments, especially 
with that of England, for which he entertained a sincere and special 
admiration. I'be absolutist state®, such as Austria and Kussia, could 
not he exijccted to regard Avith satistaction tlie events which had 
raised him to the throne ; hut he purposed to gain their confidence 
by studiously avoiding all interference in external jxilitics, except in 
cases where the interests of France were directly involved. With 
P regard to interior administration, an honest adherence to the Charter, 
two legislative ChamberB, freedom of jxipular election, and a jiresa 
substantially i^jdependent, though not left altogetlier without control, 
fonqed the main features of the new system. The king desired^in fact, 

assimilate, so far as might be practicable and expttlient, the consti- 
tytk>iF of F'j^ance to that of England. 

TTie revolution of 1830, like all great* national movements which 
have occurred in France, produced a wide-spread %ensa4jon through- 
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out Europe. Belgium* which ever since its union with Holland i^p* 
1815 had manifest^ a constantly increasing antipathy to the Ihi^h 
government, upon the first ne^'s of the explosion at Paris T)repared 
for a general insurrection. It broke out violently at Brust^us on the 
25th of August, and spread with the rajiidity of lightning to Liege, 
Louvain, Namur, and other principal towns. Prince Frederick, who 
had ■been'‘idaced at the head of an armed force to maintain tranquil- 
lity at Brussels, was attacked by 'the populace on the 23rd of .Sei>- 
temher, and after a sanguinary struggle was compelled to eVacuate 
the city and retire to Antwerp. A provisional government was then 
formed, which proclaimed Jthe dethi*onement ot Ring William, and 
determined that Belgium should henceforth constitute an indeiiendent 
state, in perpetual separation from Holland. An appeal was now 
made, both by the King of tlie Nethertands and the’ Belgian Con- 
gress, to the five great jjowers of Europe ; and they proceeded to 
interpose jointly for the adjustment of the questions in' dispute. By 
a protocol of the 20th of December the independence of Belgium 
was recognised ; and the. crown was bestowed upon Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, the widowed husband of the Princess Charlotte of 
England. The prince was proclaimed at Brussels in June, 1831 ; and 
in the course of the following year the political combinations connected 
with the establishment of the Belgic throne were completed by the 
marriage of King Leopold with the Princess Louisa, eldest daiiglitef ot' 
Louis Philippe. But as the King of Holland continued to resist the 
dismemberment of his dominions, and refused to evacuate Antwerp 
and the forts on the Scheldt, the French and English governments 
entered into a further trei.ty, in consequence of which a French army 
of 50,000 men, under Marslial Gdrard, was sent to Belgium, and 
besieged the citadel of Antwerp in November, 1832. The f)lace was 
gallantly defended hy General Chasse with a garrison <yt‘ 40©O ; 

but resistance was hopeless against a force so infinitely superior ; and 
on the 23rd of December, before the final assault of the great breach, 
the Dutch commandant signed a capitulation. After this decisive 
success, wliich gave Belgium the free navigation oi' the Scheldt, the 
King of Holland withdrew his troops, and the French array immeck- 
ately afterwards quitted tho country. 

§ 3. The internal condition of France, during the first years ot 
Louis Philippe’s reign, was one of much difficulty and discjui etude. 
Serious disturbances were of frequent occurrence, both in the capital 
and in the provinces ; the state of society was so nnfjottled and ex- 
citable, Jhat the smallest spark sufficed to kindle a fresh explosion. 
The first outhrcfik at Paris took place on the occasion of the public 
trial of the four ex-ministers of Charles X. — Prince Pojignaoi find 
MM. de Peyronnet, de Chant/^Iauze, and dc (iuemon-Karivillc. ThViy 
were arra%iie^ belipre the Chamber of Peers in December, 1830, and 
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•^ere condemned to imprisonment for life, witli the logs of their titles, 
rank, orders, and civil rights; but because the sentence fell short 
of the capital penalty, the populace became savagely exasperated, and 
the gratest apprehensions were entertained. 

Durinji the following winter an insurrection broke out among the 
manufacturing population at Lyons ; for three days there was despe- 
rate fighting in the streets ; and it was found necessary to direct a 
considerable body of troojxs ujx)a*the city, commanded by the Duke 
of Orlfeans and Marshal Soult. The agitation now become general 
throughout the kingdom ; and an attempt was made simultaneously 
by the Legitimists to excite a civil w^t in La Vendee, under the 
auspices of the adventurous and eccentric Duchess of Berry. Upon 
this several of the western* departments were declared in a state of 
siege ; fierce find bloody conflicts ensued at dilFoient ixiinta between 
the insurgents and the royal troops; but ere long the duchess found 
that the enUrjirise was hopeless, and took refuge at Nantes, in the 
house of a family devotedly attached to her cause. Here she re- 
main^ for some months in close concealment ; but the secret of her 
retreat was revealed to the govcrmneiit by a treacherous confidant, 
and Oil the fith of November, 1^32, the unfortunate princess was 
an'ested, after a confinement of several hours in a narrow recess in 
a chimney, whore tluj heat became at length insupportable. The 
"dtehess was imiinsoned at first m the citadel of Blaye on the Gironde, 
where in May, 1833, she unexpectedly gave birth to a daughter ; 
anft this event led to a confession that she had contracted a secret 
marriage with an Italian nobleman, the Count of Lucchcsi-Palli. 
Slie was forthwith |xjrmitted to retire to Palermo ; and alter this 
occurreiifto the liOgitirinst cause became so much discredited in the 
eyes of the public, that h ceased to be a ground of anxiety to the 
r^mng d3i3aHty. 

•In June 3832, the luTKiral of General Lamarquo, an officer well 
known for his liberal or rather dcmocratical opinions, was the occa- 
sion of a republican cl emonst ration at Paris, wliicb led to a collision 
between the people and the military. In April, 1834, Lj-ons became 
Jhc theatre of a second insurrection among the oixjrative classes, 
which was put down by Marshal Soult, though not without a deplor- 
able sacrifice of life. 

§ 4. These attempts of the republican party were instigated by 
various secret i)tditical associations which sprung up at this unsettled 
period. 7’heir most active members were individuals wlio have becoiiie 
notorious in subsequent commotions which have distract^ France, 
Bifch as Marrast, Flocon, Kasjiail, Blanqui, Causqjdi^re, Arrcl, and 
J^ilgs Favro. After the revolt at Lyons in 1834, which was followed 
by rene\/ed disturbances at Paris, a general trial was held in May, 
1^35, before the Chamber of l*eers, oi all prisoi^rs implinjited in the 
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iate seditious movements. They were sentenced to trfvnsportatiom* 
or to different periods of imprisonment. This result was a deoisiye 
blow to the secret societies, but a few incorrigible agitators, such as 
Barb^ and Blanqui, still continued to weave obscure j^lots* against 
the monarchy and public order. 

Tliis year (1835) witnessed the first of a series of desperate attempts 
to assassinate Louis Philippe, which were continued at intervals 
during tlie remainder of his reign. (On the 28th of July the king^was 
proceeding to hold a grand review in honour of the fifth anni’inersary 
of the three glorious days.” As the royal cortege passed al«)ng the 
Boulevard dxi Temx)le a teiTJi^c ex^dosion took plac6, and a sliower of 
musket-balls, fir<^ from a window on tlie upper story of one of the 
houses, scattered death, mutilation, and panic on all sides. The 
king escai)ed uninjurtjd ; the Duke of Orleans received a sb’ght 
contusion; but Marshal Mortier (Duke of Treviso), General La- 
chasse, and twelve other persons, were killed on thG- 8})ot, while 
forty were more or less seriously wounded. The assassin was a mis- 
creant named Fieschi, a native of Corsica ; he had constructed an 
” infernal machine,” consisting of twenty-four musket-barrels fixed 
horizontally on a wooden frame, ajjd communicating with a train of 
gunpowder, so that the whole could bo discharged at once. Fieschi 
was arrested by the police in the act of making his escape, and was 
guillotined on the 19th of February, 1836. 

The general alarm caused by the late insurrectionary movements 
and flagrant outrages against public order induced the government 
to propose to the Chambers certam rigorous measures (memorable 
as the “ laws of Septemher^^) with regard to offences of the press 
and the proceedings in courts of justice. These laws were adopted 
hy large majorities in both houses, and were regarded with decided 
favour by the public. But it was not possible by any ]egislati*re 
acts to impart permanent strength and solidity to the thVone of 
Louis Philippe ; for not only did it labour under the radical defect 
of a revolutionary origin, but it was gradually weakened and sapped 
by the dissensions and jealous rivalry of the very jiarties to whom 
it owed its existence. This will be better understood by a brief, 
review of the political confficts and vicissitudes of parliamentary 
government which distinguished the period between the Revolution 
of 1830 and that of 1848. 

§ 5. Three great parties, with widely differing viev^s .and interests, 
arose in France out of the events of July, 1830: — the Legitimists, 
or adherents of the elder branch of the Bourbons, who regarded the 
Duke of Bordeaux (Henry V.) as their lawful sovereign ; the Or- 
leanists, or friends of the existing government ; and the Democ'ata 
or Republicans. Louis Phihppe of course selected his ministert 
from the j^ jond of ^^hese parties ; and for many years they com- 
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•jpumded a large and decisive majority in both Chambers of the 
Wifilature. But it was not long before symptoms of misunder- 
standing and division appeared in* the camp of the Orleanists 
themselves. The one section, considering that all necessary reforms 
in the constitution had already been secured by the Revolution of 
July, took a strongly emnervative line, and steadily opposed all 
further concessions to popular clamour ; the other desii-dU tlialf the 
liberties and power of the people should be extended the very ex- 
treme dimit comi)atible with the form of a monarchical government, 
their favourite maxim being thus expressed : “ Le Hoi r^gne, at ne 
gouverne pas,” During the earlier and more stormy period of Louis 
Philippe’s reign the prime ministers were taken from the ranks of 
the Conservatives. Caaimii' Pdrier, perhaps the ablest statesman of 
the, party, assumed the reihs of power on the 13th of March, 1831, 
but unhappily he^^foll a victim to the ravages of the cholera, which 
carried him off on the 16th of May, 1832. In the ministry whicli 
followed, under the premiership of Marshal Soult, M. Thiers ob- 
tained for the first time a share in the direction of affairs, being 
appointed minister of the interior. This celebrated politician (already 
mentioned in our pages as the ejjitor of the National, and one of 
the chief promoters of the resistance to Charles X.) was destined 
to exercise a ix)worful influence on the fortunes of tlie Orleans 
• d;fnasty and of France. It is difficult to explain the singular fluc- 
tuations and inconsistencies of his career ujton any other principle 
thifti that of selfisli and unscrupulous devotion to the dictates of his 
own personal ambition. Originally the apostle of extreme liberal 
opinions, his views seem to have undergone a sudden change as soon 
as the ddbrs of the cabinet were opened to him. Ho w^as tlie chief 
author of the restrictive “ laws of September,” which might almost 
h%re figur<^l among the measures of the absolute monarchy. On 
tlfe other hand, when again in opposition, M. Thiers veered round U 
a directly contrary system. He vigorously contested the prerogatives 
of the crown ; became the eloquent advocate of parliamentary reform; 
and supjxirted, if he did not originate, the famous political banquets 
yhich resulted in the fall of Louis Philippe. It was during the 
administration of Marslial Soult, of which both M. Thiers and M. 
Guizot were members, that the well-known rivalry commenced 
between these two distinguished men, so essentially opposed m prin- 
ciples and genial character. In January, 1836, the cabinet, of 
which the Duke of Broglie was at that time the head, was defeated 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the question of the budget ; and op 
th8 22nd of February following, M. I'hiers was gazetted as^^resident 
*ott]ie council of ministers and secretary for foreign affairs. But the 
*i^w prenfier soon found himself in a situation of great embarrass- 
ment, owing to his pertinacious anxiety to interfere in aflairs of 
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Spain, at that time distracted by the outbreak of a sanguinary civl|< 
war. Louis Philippe was strongly opposed to the jxjlioy of intervjil- 
tion; the minister positively/ iwsfused to surrender his own opinion, 
and the consequence was the dissolution of the cabinet aft6r an ex- 
istence of little more than six months. Count Mold now Succeeded 
to the post of president of the council, M. Guizot being associated 
with him* as minister of public instruction. 

§ 6. Two unexfKicted and unV)ward events which occurred m 
18d() involved the goverament in considerable difficulties V these 
v\'('re the failure of the expedition to Constantine in Algeria, and the 
singular conspiracy headed by lh*inco Louis Kapoieon Bonaparte at 
Strashurg. 

Marshal Clausel advanced from Bona against Constantine on the 
13th of November, 1H3G, with a force cJf about 10,000 men. The 
town of Constantine, perched on the summit of a lofty rock, and pro- 
tected by strong fortifications, was valiantly defended, by the Arabs 
under Aehmet Bey ; and two simultaneous assaults given by the 
French on opposite aides of the fortress were repulsed with ' severe 
loss on the night of the 23rd of November. The assailants were at 
length compelled to retreat, an ^operation w^hich exposed them to 
fresh disasters ; and, in a word, the expedition was a total failure. 
This reverse excited general mortification and indignation in France.* 

Prince Louis Napoleon (afterwards Emi^eror of the P"rench), who 
had resided for some time at Areneberg in Switzerland, had become 
acquainted with various French officers belonging to the garrison 
of Strasburg ; one of those, Colonel Vaudrey, commanding the 4th 
regiment of artillery, offered to join the prince in an attempt to 
gaiii possession of the city, and afterwards to march wiln all the 
troops they could collect upon Paris. On the morning of tlie 30th 
of (3ctober, 183G, Louis Napoleon, in the uniform of ton artilWy 
officer, suddenly appeared on tlie great square of Strasburg, accoiil- 
panied by the chiefs of the conspiracy, among whom was his 
intimaUi friend and confidant, M. Persiguy. An exciting procla- 
mation was road, to which the troops replied by shouts of “ Vive 
rEinp<;reur ! ” But the 46th regiment of infantry, maintained ip 
their duty by the courage and firmness of Colonel Talandier, refused 
to join the movement. Louis Naj-Kileon and his companions were 
arrested on the spot, M. Persigny alone contriving to make his 
escape, llie cx-queen Hortense, mother of tha young , prince, 
anxiously sought an interview with Louis Phihppe, ^and implored 
liis clemency in favour of her son; but there was no intention to 
proceed harshly against him. He was conveyed to Paris, and thence 

• A second exjiedition to Constantine, under General Damremopt and' tlie . 
Duke of Nemours, in the autumn of 1837, was crowned with complete sue- 
cc&>, and cojfributed greatly to oofisohdate tlie Freiih conquest of Algerir» 
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tl^Lorient, where, on the 15th of November, he emb^ked on board 
tb^“ Andromeda ” frigate, and §ailed for New Yoi'k. 

§ 7. There were now four principal parties in the Chamber of 
Deputies! the coU droit^ of which the most conspicuous member 
was the great barrister M. Berryer ; the cotS gauche, led by M. Odillon- 
Barrot ; the centre gauche, under the direction of M. Thici^ ; and, 
lastly, the centre droit, under that of M, Guizot Count JVIold having 
dissoliged the Chamber of Deputies* in 1838, a general election fol- 
lowed ; Aid although in the new Chamber the minister still possessed 
a majority, it was by no means strongly constituted, and rested upon 
no distinct and el^ated principles Of policy. The dislocated state 
of parties was now dexterouslyjseized by M. Thiers as an op]X)rtunity 
of prefiaring th§ way for hia^ow*ti return to power. Ho intrigued to 
bring* about a rocoiyiliation and coalition between his own party 
(the ce7itre gauche') and that of the doctriTmires under M. Guizot, 
who had quitted office in the previous year ; and in the course of the 
autumn of 1838 this celebrated combination was finally arranged. 
The junction pf these various elements of opposition destroyed the 
ministerial majority in the session of 1839. But difficulties imme- 
diately arose among tlie leaders of tltc new confederacy as to the dis- 
tribution of offices in the cabinet wliich they were called upon to 
foi^ M, Thiers behaved with his usual vexatious obstinacy and 
arrogance ; M. Guizot, too, was jxjreroptory and exacting ; and the 
interr^num was so long protracted, that a sudden insun’ection broke 
out in the capital on the 12tli of May, headed by Barbes, Bernard, 
and other violent demagogues. This quickly put an end to tlie sus- 
jienso. On ^he very day that the disturbance took place (May 12, 
1839) the name of Marshal Soult was published as president of the 
council and minister of foreign affairs ; the other members of the 
cablet were dliosen from the centre droit and the centre gauche; 
but the tliree chiefs of the victorious coalition (Guizot, Thiers, and 
, Millon-Barrot) were all alike excluded from the administration. It 
soon appeared, however, that this arrangement was not likely to be 
of long duration. The sujqwrters of the government were waver- 
ing «,nd lukewarm in their allegiance, the factions were vehemently 
excited, and the Chamber was intractable. On the question of a 
proposed settlement to be made on the Duke of Nemours on his 
marriage, the ministers sustained a defeat (February 20, 1840), and 
immediately aft^rwfirds placed their resignations in the hands of the 
king. The triumph of the Coalition was thus complete, and on tlie 
Ist oli March M. Thiers obtained for the second time the edveted 
object of his ambition, the first place in tlie diicctSon of affairs. 
M.jGiIizC>t acoepted the post of ambassador to the court of St. James's, 
whelb he immediately became involved in b» series of difficult ^gotia- 
tions connected with the critical and threatening sfate af aflairs in 
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the Eaat. This etnbarraaBing point of external policy become 
to the second administration ^of M. TJhiew. 

§ 8. I'he rebellion of Mehemet Ali, the ambitious and turbulent 
nceroy of Egypt, against his nominal sovereign the Tui’k&h sultan, 
had for some years past seriously menaced the integrity of tlie Ottoman 
empire^ The French government was well known to entertain strong 
sympathy \v,ith the Egyptian viceroy; the latter sentiment having 
arisen in great measure from the spirit of rivalry with Extend, to 
which power Mehemet Ali was sjiecially obnoxious. In re39 hos- 
tilities broke out afresh in Syria. The Turkish forces were defeated, 
and the whole of Syria became subject to the*' Viceroy of Egypt. 
France now demanded that the poaseusion both of Egypt and Syria 
should be guaranteed to the pacha, ^hile England insisted on the 
complete restitution of Syria to the Porte. Upon this point -agree- 
ment seemed impossible ; and the result was that, without com- 
municating their intention to France, the other four ‘powers signed a 
treaty with Turkey on the 15th of July, 1840, for the purpose of 
comi>elIing Mehemet Ali to withdraw his , forces from S>Tfa, and to 
acquiesce in the other terms of the proposed accommodation. This 
treaty was carrietl into effect without delay. A combined fleet, 
under the Britisli, Austrian, and I'lirkish flags, proceeded to the 
Levant, bombarded and captured Beyrout and other Syrian, fort- 
resses, and in one brief campaign cleared Syria of the Egyptian 
troops. Mehemet Ali eventually accepted a settlement which left 
him in indoiiendent hereditary possession of Egypt, while the whole 
of Syria was restored to the dominion of the Sultan. 

§ 9. 'J’ho Quadruple Treaty came bke a thunderclap upon the 
French government. Indignant outcries were raised against the 
treachery and insolence of England, and for some time a rupture of 
the alliance between the two countries was considered imirilnent. 
The pro8i)ect of an European war Icjd to one of the most important 
events of the reign of Louis rhilip})C, the' fortification of Paris, 
The worlds were to comprehend a complete enceinte of the city 
on both banks of the Seine, together with a line of detached case- 
mated forts ; the expense, as voted by the Chambers, was 150,00(> 000 
of francs, or G, 000,000(5. stoling. Meanwhile the jaiblic became more 
and move clamorous for war, and murmurs and menaces arose on 
all aides against the government which could tamely endure the 
humiliation inflicted U):)on France by her recent' exclusior from the 
councils of the Kurojiean jxiwevs. In tlie midst this excitement 
anotK‘r desperate attempt was made uixm the life of I^ouis Philipjie, 
by a wretch flamed Uarmes ; his weajxm was a rifle, which, bemg 
overcharged, burnt in his hands, and the king fortur*at(ly* escaped 
unhurt This occurrericw is said to have been fatal to the ministry 
of MJ TlnVrs* ^ He had latterly becomes unpopular, and the state 
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dlL affaira^ both foreign and dcHneatic, web so embarraseed and dia^ 
co^aging, that the king deten]B.ined op changing his advisers ; and 
on the 29th of October, 1840, a new cabinet was installed in office, 
under th8 nominal presidency of Marahal Soult, but directed in 
reality by Guizot, who was named minister for foreign affaire. 
Vehement }3ei-sonal disputes ensued during the next legislative ses- 
sion between MM. Guizot and Thiers, whose position as antagonist 
party Jeaders had now reached its* climax ; but the new ministry 
proved Arong, and was supported by triumphant majorities in both 
houses. The peace of Europe was happily maintained intact, ‘and 
the violent effervesCence of warlike feeling subsided in France. 

By way of an act of reconciliation and amnesty between th« 
governments of ^France and England, it was now arranged that the 
remains of the great^Naixjleon should be removed from the island of 
St. Helena to a final resting-place in Prance, according to the desire 
expressc^d by tlftj late Emperor himself in his last testament. The 
Prince do Joinville arrived at James Town early in October 1840, in 
the “ B^fle'Voule” frigate. Th^ ceremony of the exhumation took 
place on tlie 15th, in the presence of Generals Bertrand and Mon- 
tholon and the Count Las Cases, whtfhad witnessed the intciment in 
1821 ; and tlie well-remembered features of the hero, exposed to view 
after^an interval of nineteen years, ^were found altogether unchanged 
bj? the hand of time and decay. The i^recious deposit was conveyed 
to the French frigate under a discliarge of minute guns ; the 
squadron sailed immediately, and reached Cherboiii’g on the 8th of 
December. The coffin was then transferred to a smaller vessel, 
which followed the courae of the Seine to Paris. On the 15th of 
December the corjse was received at the church of the IiivaUdes by 
U)e king in penson, surrounded by his sons, the civil and military 
autliuritic*8, anc> a countless multitude of the population, all animated 
by. one euthusiastic impulse of admiration and attachment. I’lu) 
, scene is stated by eye-witnesses to have been one of indescribable 
solemnity, and never to be forgothm. 

§ 10. Notwitlistanding this event, and the hojjes expressed on 
the iS^ccasion that France and England had “ buried their ancient 
animosity in the tomb of Napoleon,” a temporary interruption of tlie 
entente cordiale took place at two subsequent periods in the reign of 
I^uis Philipixi, in 1843 and 1846. The first of these misundei^ 

. standings ivas coun<^dcd with the occupation of the Society Islands 
by the Frcncli — « proceeding which the British government viewed 
with cjifistitislketion, though it had not thought proper to opp^tee it, 
Thf! arrest of Mr. Prilciiard, the British consul at Tahiti, by the 
Propch ^ptaip d’Aubigny, called forth from the British cabinet a 
. deni£ftid of prompt and ample satisfactidb. Much irritati^ and 
violence of feeling was displayed on both sides of th® Chtnuel; but 
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tHe cabinet of the TuilerisB, determined to obviate eveiy pmextj^ 
hoe^ile measures on the part of England, expressed its willingneiff to 
grant the required redress. This marked moderation di^rmed the 
rising indignation of Great Britain, and all apprehensioi^ of war was 
at once removed- But on the other hand it greatly injured the popu-* 
larity pnd strength of M. Guizot’s administration. 

The marriage of the Queen of Spain, in the year 1846, pro- 
duced a still further estrangemeht between the French and English 
courts. The British government wished Queen Isabella ^o marry 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, and offered the strongest opposition 
to Louis Philippe’s proposal of a matrimonial connexion between the 
Bourbons of hVance and Spain. Bnt the policy of Louis Philippe was 
in the end crowned with success. On, the 10th of October, 1846, the 
Queen of Spain married Don Francisco d’ Assisi) Duke of Cadite, the 
eldest son of her uncle ; and on the same day the Infanta Luisa was 
imited to the Duke of Montpensier, the fifth and ‘youngest son of 
the King of the French. This result was a severe mortilj cation to 
the cabinet of St. James’s; and in one particular at least thr British 
government had a valid ground of complaint against Louis Philippe ; 
for M. Guizot had given a distinct promise to Lord Aberdeen that 
the nuptials of the Duke of Montpensier should not take place until 
the Queen of Sjjain had become the mother of a direct heir the 
throne. The peace of Europe remained undisturbed ; but feelings of 
coldness and suspicion took the place of cordiality in the rQ*ations 
between France and England, which lasted till the downfall of the 
Orleans monarchy. 

§ 11. On the 13th of July, 1842, the king and the. royal family 
were thrown into the deepest affliction by the sudden death of the 
Duke of Orleans, who was thrown out of his carriage, and expired 
in the course of a few hours. He had married in May, 18#)^ the 
Princess Helena of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and left two sons, Louis 
Philippe comte de Paris, bom in August 1838, and Robert due de 
Chartres, bom in November 1840. This melancholy event was of 
considerable importance in a political point of view ; for a long mi- 
nority and regency, which in the course of nature were now ihore 
than probable, would necessarily open the door to multiplied in- 
trigues and perplexities ; and tlie future of the Orleans dynasty thus 
became overclouded and precarious. The Duke of Nemours 
designated as regent of the kingdom in the event of the kilig’s death. 

In Algeria, France maintained a severe and* prolonged, but 
ultinefcitely successful struggle against tlic native Arab tribes, and 
particularly with the Emir Abd-el-Kader, a chieftain of indoiqita'ble 
courage and considerable ability." In 1842 he was bea’Jon in a ^firp 
engag^ent by the Duk4 of Aumale, and at length fled for rcftige 
with a few«*folloVor8 into the mountains of Morocco. He now deic- 
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l^usly excited the Emperor of Morocco, Mtdey Ahdermhmiui, to 
of hostility against the Frts^ch ; and Marshal Bngeaud assembled 
his forces for an exi)edition into the territory of Morocco in June 
1S44. At the same time the Prince de JoinviHe with a naval 
squadron ittackedr the fortified port and town of Mogador, which 
was compelled to yield, and was occupied by a French garrison 
Marshal Bugeaud gave battle to the Moors on the banl^ of the Jsly 
the frontier stream between Algeria and Morocco, where he gained 
a complete victory on the 14th of August, with very trifling loss. 
The Emperor of Morocco now sued for peace, and, the conditions 
prescribed by Frafice having been accepted, the treaty w^as signed 
on the 10th of September. One of its ai'ticles stipulated that 
Abd-ol-Kader should be expelled from Morocco. 

These transactions were viewed with a certain amount of jealousy 
and disquietude by England. It was apprehended that the French 
meditated establishing themselves permanently at Tangier and along 
the southern shore of the straits. This would have threatened 
Gibralt^, 'and might haye led to a contest between the two powers 
for predominance in the Mediterranean. 

In 1847 the redoubtable Abd-el^ader was once more in arms 
on the frontier of Morocco; but was so closely tracked and sur- 
rounded by the French under General de Lamorici^re, that at 
l^t he surrendered himself pri^ner, having stipulated that he 
should be conducted eitlier to Alexandria or to St. Jean d’Acr^j. 
This promise, however, was not fulfilled by the French govern- 
ment; the emir was conveyed, with his wives, children, and suite 
of domestic^ to Toulon, and was ultimately placed in confinement in 
the ch&teau of Amboise, He was not released till 185iJ, by a decrtje 
of Nai3oleon III. 

§*Ji2. The legislative session of 1847 opened under sombre auspices. 
T^ie^state 6f affairs, both foreign and domestic, was complicated and 
^ critical, and evidently portended a serious conflict of political parties. 
The recent breach of the English alliance, the Spanish marriages, 
and the arbitrary annexation of Cracow to Austria, against which 
Frigice had ineffectually protested, were external questions certain 
to produce acrimonious disputes ; while the internal situation was 
still more alarming. The preceding harvest had been bad, and had 
caused a considerable rise in the price of all the necessaries of life ; 
work had Jbecome searce, and the rate of wages had fallen ; exten- 
sive distress and^discontont among the agricultural and productive 
cla8so| was the natural consequence. The popular irritation was 
inijustriously fomented by the perlficious agitators called Socialists^ 
whose doctryies, greedily swallowed by the ignorant multitude, 

, resu>ted ere long in deplorable disturbanq^s in various part^ of the 
•country. Closely connected with this agitation amSbg the sulfering 
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rural population was the olamour which every diijr became mom IcaM 
and urgent for reform in various departments of the stato 
elei^ral, parliamentary, and administrative. This was the theme or 
incessant declamation by the opposition deputies during Jfcfie session 
of 1847 ; but the prime minister, M. Guizot, confident of a strong 
and compact majority, met them invariably by a consistent and 
determined refusal. Finding the government resolute in their un- 
fortunate system of disregarding all applications fur refonp, the 
opposition leaders now determined to commence a general tgitation 
throughout France, for the purpose of compelling attention to their 
demands. The plan adopted was to hold a seties of banquets in 
Paris and the provinces, at which the^ views of the reformers might 
be freely developed and discussed in the^ most popular^ fonn, by means 
of political toasts and speeches. ^ «- 

The Chambers met on the 28th of December, 1847. In his 
speech from the throne Louis Philippe expressed his conviction 
that the constitution of 1830 offered all necessM-y guarantees both for 
tlie moral and material interests of the nation. The inference was 
that no reform was needed, and that none would be permitted. The 
address in reply produced a sevet>3 and prolonged contest. M. Guizot, 
however, remained immovable in his refusal of all concession ; the 
various amendments of the opposition were rejected by large majori- 
ties, and the address was voted in entire conformity to the views of 
the cabinet. The struggle was now to be transferred to a different 
scene. A proix)sed reform banquet to bo given by the electors of the 
12th arroiidissement of the city of Paris had been prohibited by the 
prefect of police. At a meeting of the opposition depjjties it was 
resolved to hold the banquet notwithstanding ; and it was finally 
fixed to take place on the 22nd of February, 1848. The banquet 
was interdicted a second time, and it was annouifoed tliat*-’Jany 
unlawful assemblage would be dispersed by force. The reforme.'’s 
ujxin this submitted, and the banquet was anaudoned. The king 
and his a<lvisers, meanwhile, were in a state of blind security and 
confidence ; they considered the opposition as vanquished, and had no 
apprehension whatever of an approaching tumult. On the morring 
of the eventful 22nd of February the impulsive Parisian populace 
iKjgan to congregate by thousands in the neighbourhood of the 
Madeleine and the Hue Royale, shouting “ Vive la r^forme ! k ba«, 
Ics Jiiiuistres I” and singing the Marseillaise hyjim in cherus. No 
troojs made their appearance; but collisions occr.rred at several 
XK)ints^ between the mob and the municii)al guard, in which the 
latter were deftsated ; but the day passed over without any serious 
hostilities, and the court maintakied its fallacious pei^unsibn' tliat 
no dangjgrous results wouW follow. On the next day, the 23Td,' the 
NationCi Guard uad the troojis of the garriBon of Paiis were called 
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•at; it som ;appwed that the «pidt of faction and diaorder was rite 
a^ng the civic militia. Their iihaninioua cry, as they marched 
through the dUferent quartern 6f tlie City, was "Vive la rdforme!^ 
This direct encouragement emboldened the leaders of the revolution- 
ists ; the t&cmhers of the secret societies hew to arms ; and in the 
skirmishes which followed between the populace and the regular 
troops, the National Guard everywhere interfered in favouP of the 
former. Thus steadily confronted, both oflBicers and solcliers hesitated 
to coinniit themselves to a general assault upon their fellow-citizens ; 
they allowed themselves, if not to be gained over to the side of the 
rioters, at least to be reduced to inaction ; and the insurrection thus 
triumphed almost without engaging in actual strife, 

§ 13. Jjouis Philippe at leitgth became acquainted with the true 
situation of affafvs. In the sfftemoon of the 23rd M, Guizot tendered 
his resignation, whiAi was promptly accepted, and published as an 
act of satisfaction on the part of the king to the demands of the 
people. CJomit Mol^ was charged with the formation of a new 
ministry. * It was now generally expected that tranquillity would be 
at once* restored. But la'te at flight the detachment of troops pc^sted 
at the Hotel of I'oreign Affairs was <^ttacked by a band of desperate 
rioters ; the commanding officer ordered them to fire, and several 
persons in the crowd (some accounts say upwards of fifty) were in 
ah* fnstant stretched wounded ot dying on the pavement.* This 
was precisely the result desired by the revolutionary agitators, who, 
it is •too clearly proved, deliberately sacrificed the lives of their 
deluded foUoweis for the sake of overthrowing the throne and 
securing the triumph of anarchy .f The dead bodies were hastily 
placed on a* tumbril (which had been bi'ought to the spot previously^ 
p,iid paraded: in hideous procession through the metropolis. This 
spociaclc rai^d the indignation of the multitude to the highest 
pildli ; cries of vengeance resounded on all sides ; fresh barricades 
were erected in all the most populous quarters of the city, and the 
soldiers, stupefied and pariicstruck, renounced all further op]H>sition 
to the revolt. The king now named Marshal Biigeaud to the 
su^jreme command of the whole military foi*ce at Paris, and, M. Mold 
having declined the task of constructing a ministry, simimoiied 
M. Thiers to the head of affairs. Tiiis statesman, in conjunction 
^with M. Odillon-Barrot, immediately issued a proclamation an- 
noimcmj;^ their appointment as ministers, and stating tliat ordera ^ 
had been given ^to the troo^is to withdraw and abandon the contest. 
This inconsiderate step gave the last blow to the monarcliy Louis 
IJiilippe. Marshal Bugeaud resigned his corumami; tlie soldieis 

de Beaiiinont-Vassy, Ifist. de mon l^emps^ vol. iv. p. 65 ; M. Elias 
• Begflault, ffisi, de fluit Ans, vol. Hi. p. 405. % . 

t A. Grander do Casii;igaac, Chute de Louis Philippe, vsl. i. p. 2 ft. 
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<|uittdd their ranks^ and gave up their arma and a mmu n itic^ to 
insurgents ; the Kational Guards united themselves with thu i0a||^ 
of the people, and marched Vitli them in one tumultuary thmng 
upon the Tuileries. Ihe catastrophe was now inevitable ; the king^ 
feeling that all was lost, signed an act of abdication in fat^our of his 
grandson the Comte do Paris, and withdrew to St* Cloud* 

§ 14*^ An attempt was made to obtain the recognition of the 
Duchess of Orleans as Regent, and thus to preserve the throne to the 
heir of Louis Philippe, acoorcUng to the terms of his abdicati<mi. The 
duchess proceeded to ^e Chamber of Deputies, holding by the hand 
her sons the Comte de Paris and the Due de CLat’tres, and took her 
seat in front of tlie tribune. More than one member spoke earaestJy 
m favour of the Regency ; but in the mfdst of the debate tho Chamber 
was invaded by a tumultuous throng of*armed men, dnd M, Majie, a 
violent republican, talcing possession of the tribune, announced that 
the first duty of the legislature was to appoint a stiy^ng provisional 
government capable of re-establishing public confidence and order. 
MM. Cremicux, Ledru-Rollin, and Lamartine followed,' declaring 
the proposed Regency illegal (sined the faw bad conferred it on 
tho Duke of Nemours), and ir^tsisting on a new government and 
constitution to be sanctioned by the sovereign people. The pro- 
position was hailed with vehement acclamations; fresh columns 
of the insurgent multitude pressed into the hall, and a sangui&aiy 
termination of the scene seemed imminent. The Duchess of 
Orleans and her childrcju then retired precipitately; and the rtjpub- 
licans remained undisputed masters of the field. They proceeded 
forthwith to nominate a provisional government, consisting of MM. 
Lamartine, Du^iont de TEurc, Arago, Ledru-Rollin, Grflnier-Pagfes, 
Creinieux, and Marie ; to these were afterwards added MM. Loui^ 
Blanc, A. Marrast, Flocon, and Albert, as secretaries to the gorern- 
ment. On the same evening Lamartine proclaimed from the balcony 
of the Hotel de Ville the establishment of a Republic. The old revo- 
lutionary watchwords of Liberty, Egalit^, and Fraternity were once 
more adopted ; and it was announced that an immediate appeal would 
be made to the whole French nation to ratify the act of the pro- 
visional government. 

Such were the extraordinary events of tho 24th of February, 1848, 
On reviewing its incidents, the conduct of the government, at a crisis 
known to be. so fraught with peril, appears inexphcablo and almost 
incredible. A more singular sjiecimen of weakness^ incapacity, and 
inffttugtion has seldom been exhibited in the history of nations. The 
king himself, €ae princes Ids sons, M. Guizot, M. Thiers, M. OAllon- 
Barrot, seem to have been all alike bereft of that cool presence of 
mind, sagacious foresight, j.nd resolute energy, which were absolutely , 
□oce88£C^ to^ the (. safety of the oonstitution and the throne. Kevez 
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«(Ud a ii^?cmg and popiiUrly-osguai^ed govemzueiit suceumb with lest 
c^K^ty, or hxim oaiaseB apparently mote iuerufficient. There waa 
no powerful party in Franeo,* before "the outbreak of the 22nd of 
February, which eeriouely deaired the overthrow of the existing 
fiyetem: dkill less wag the nation m general prepared to try the 
desperate experiment of a second republic. The Revolution of 1848 
was simply and literally the result of a misohievoufl and dbntempt- 
ible Jrtck — a trick which a veiy moderate amount of firmness, 
spirit^ and perseverance on the part of the authorities might have 
successfully exposed and frustrate. 

The escape of the royal family from France was not accomplished 
without considerable difficulty and many curious adventures. To 
avoid suspicion, the party separated ; the Duke of Montpensier, with 
the JDuchess of Nemours anfi. her children, travelled in the direction 
of Avranches, while Louis Philippe an'd the queen, with a few at^ 
tendauts, took the road to Honfleur. At several towns through 
which they passed, particularly at Evreux, the popular effervescence 
was eArCme, and the fii^itives were in some danger. They reached 
Honfleur on the 26th of Febfliary ; but the weather was tempestu- 
ous, and various attempts were mgde without success to procure a 
vessel in which to cross the Channel. For nearly a week the king 
im^ queen lay concealed at a small country house near Honfleur, in 

state of j)ainful perplexity and alarm ; at length the packeb-steamer 
“ Express ” was placed at their disposal by the British government, 
andT Louis Philippe having assumed the convenient sobriquet of 
William Smith, they embarked at Havre on the night of the 3rd of 
March. Next day they landed safely at Newliaven in Sussex, and 
immediatHy proceeded to Claremont, a seat belonging to their son- 
» inr-law the K ing of the Belgians. Here, after spending upwards oi 
years in entire privacy, Louis Philippe terminated his che- 
qu€'Ted and shnoot romantic career on the 20th of August, 1850, at 
tfaA age of 77. • 

The career of the Orleans princes during their exile forms (at least 
for tlie present) no proper part of tho History of Franco. The fall 

Napoleon III., in 1870, enabled them to return as citizens of the 
Republic, which some of them served in arms. In August, 1883, 
the death of the Comte dc Chaml>ord (“ Henry V.”), the last male 
► of the direct line of the Bourbons,* left Jjouis Philix>pe, Comte d© 
Paris (see p. 670), heir to the united claims of the elder and the 
Orleans branoJies of tho royal house ; whether with any i)racticai 
result, is hidden in the future. ^ 

• * That is to say, of the elder branch of Louis XI V.^ family ; the line 
•f ^Ifllip V# of S]mm being still represented by Don Carlos and his son, 
Ditn Jaime ; but they are held to be exclu<^*d from the French succession 
through the renunciation made by the Peace of Ut|pcht. (S^ pp. 458, 
460.) The legitimate right of the Orleans line, as agaihst the Spanish 
Bourbons, is ably argued*in a pamphlet by the AbbiS Duraax, Les l^rinces 

Orleaiis^ourboti^ te Traite d* Utrecht et Ijt Loi Saltque, Buris, 1883. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE SECJOND IIEPUBLI€. A.D. 1818-1852. 

i 

§ 1 DifTiculties of the prorisionaJ government; the atdliei's natiunatix ; exoevfvv 
of the Socialist clubs ; sanguinary struggle of June, 1 848 ; General C|ivaigiuvc 
Dictator. § 2. Ucpublicau constitution ; Prince Louis Kapoleou elected 
President. § 3. Revolutionary movements throughout Euiope ; war 
between Austria and Piedmont ; appeal of Pope Pius* IX. to the Catholic 
nations ; French expedition to Rome ; reinstatement of the Pope. § 4, 
Op|K>sition of the Assembly to the President; law restricting universal 
siitfrage ; debates on tlie revision oP the constitution. ^ § 5. The coup d* 6tat 
of December, 1851; dissolution of tlie Assembly; commotions m Paris; 
changes in the constitution. § 6. Establishment of the iSeoond Empire. 

§ 1. The political vicissitudeB of France, Bi?bseqTient to the fall of 
Louia Philipjie, are so recent and so familiarly known, that a very 
cui-sory notice of them will sufllfce for the purpose of the present 
volume. The provisional government found itself beset by immense 
and insurmountable embarrassments. Dissensions quickly arorer; 
the moderate members — Lamartine, Duix)nt de TEure, Gamier^ 
Pagfes, and Maimsi — were oppost?d by the party of Ledru-Rpllin 
and Louis Blanc, who hold extravagant socialist or communist 
opinions. The first ground of conflict Ixitween these two sections 
was the vitally important question of the support of the^ industrial 
and labouring classes. The Socialists insisted that it is the duty of a 
republic to provide employment for every citizen requiring it ; this ' 
doctrine was embodied in a decree of the 27th of Febrhary (cai+i^ 
in spite of the earnest remonstrances of M. Lamartine), announcing^ 
the Organisation du Travail, and the institution of Ateliers 
nationaux, or national workshops, in which all applicants were to 
gain a fair remuneration for their labour at the expense of the state. 
Louis Blanc was placed at the head of the commission for this piir- 
pose. I’he rate of pay merit offered to the workmen was at first five 
francs a day ; this was reduced by degrees to two francs, one fi*anc 
and a half, and at last to eight francs per week. By the beginning * 
of March no less than 40,000 individuals were idaintainod in the 
aiders uationaux.*^ « 

The { 3 f'‘neral elections to the Constituent Assembly commenced on 
the 27th of Aprfl, and were to a great extent hostile to the extreme 

* The expense of maintaining these workshops amounted, between the Qjtb 
Df March a|-l the 15th of June, ^ 848, to 14,174,967 fr., or nearly 567,000/. I 
•^OffkialKSepof** by M, Emile Thomas, 
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revolutionary party. The Assembly im^i on tho 6th of May, and oon- 
Bi^od of nine hundred representatives elected by universal suffrage. 
Its first act was to appoint a suprem& executive commission, which 
was confposed of MM. Lamartine, Arago, Gamier-Pages, Marie, and 
Ledru-Roflin, and was thus pretty evenly balanced between the two 
antagonist parties. In the month of June an indignant outcry arose 
against the absurd atUiers natUmaux. It was evident to all reason- 
able ^rsons that the enterprise was a gigantic and rmnons mistake ; 
but it ^as also evident that the error could not be repaired except 
at the expense of a renewed and calamitous civil strife. A decree 
of the Assembly,* on the 22nd of June, ordered a certain number 
of the workmen to enrol themselves in the anny ; in case of refusal, 
they were no longer to be ‘received in the national workshops. 
Tli^ consequence was a terfible and sanguinary insurrection of the 
operatives on the z2nd and several following days. The command 
of the army •and the National Guard was placed in the hands 
of General Cavaignac, who was vigorously supported by Generals 
Lamo^cibro and Bedear^. On the 24th Paris w^aa declared in a state 
of siege ; General Cavaignac ^as nominated Dictator with unlimited 
powers ; and the executive committee resigned their offices. No less 
than eleven generals were killed and wounded ; and on the 27th the 
veijerable Archbishop of Paris, Monsgr. Affre, lost his life by a random 
lliot from the barricade on the Place do la Bastille, while endeavour- 
ing to interpose his mediation to put an end to this frightful carnage. 
Stilf the anarchists fouglit on with des];)erate courage ; and it was not 
till the 28th, when the la.st barriemie of the faubourg 8t. Antoine had 
been stormed and destroyed by the trooj^s, that they at length sur- 
rendered unconditionally, and the triumph of the friends of onlcr was 
, complete. Cavaignac then divested himself of the dictatorbhip, and 
was appointed president of the council, with the right of naming 
Jiis ministers. On the 4th of July he issued a decree in very concise 
and peremptory torins, suppressing altogether the national work- 
shops. It was submitted to in silence. The apostles of Socialism, 
after inundating Paris with the blood of thousands of her citizens, 
v|^re for Ihe moment thoroughly cowled and prostrated. 

§ 2. The Assembly now proceeded seriously with its legislative 
labours. In spite of the melancholy exjxivienco of the close of the 
^last century, a republican form of government waa proclaimed on 
the 12th of November. The executive authority was to be exercise^ 
by a chief magistrate, bearing the title of President of the Republic ; 
he ’yas elected for four years, and was rc-eligible only after expi- 
ration of a further period of four years. There wa^ to be a Council 
gf State, n^cd by the Assembly for six years ; a Vice-president of 
the Republic was placed at its head, gp^iomted by the Assembly 
from a list of three candidates presented by th« Pj^sideSt. The 
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legislEtive power was to reside in a single Chamber numbering 750 
members. y 

In tile comae of the summer Prinbe Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
w-ho was at this time residing in England,* was elected by five 
different departments a representative to the National Assembly. 
He immediately crossed the Channel, and, having made his option 
to sit for the department of the Seine, took his place in the legisla- 
tive chamber 'bn the 26th of September. He had already been 
returned for Paris at an election in the previous month of Jiine ; 
but tiie government having protested against his nomination, and 
even presented a decree for his banishment froir. France, he had 
forborne to claim his seat. His illustrious name was now eagerly 
adopted as the symbol of a j^arty. On the Ist of December he pub- 
lished an address, announcing himself as* a candidate for the of^c^ of 
President; the election having been fixed to take 'place, by universal 
suffrage, on the 10th of that month. There were fou^ other candi- 
dates : General Cavaignac, who was supported by the majority of 
tlie Assembly and most of the great provincial towns ; M. Ledru- 
llolUn, M. Lamartine, and the ulttt--demdcrat Raspail. Oht of 
about 7,326,000 citizens who toojc ]>art in the election, five millions 
and a half gave their suffrages for Louis Napoleon ; whilst the votes 
for Cavaignac, who came next on the jx)!!, fell short of one million 
and a half. On the 20th of December the new President was fbr-' 
mally proclaimed, and took the oath prescribed by the constitution. 
He immediately entered on his official residence in the palace of •'the 
Elys^e. 

§ 3. The echo of the French Revolution of 1848 made itself heard, 
as usual, throughout Continental Europe, The revolt of »:he Hun- 
garians, headed by Louis Koasuth, became extremely formidable ; 
several sanguinary engagements were fought, in which the insurgejuts 
had the advantage ; tiie em]jeror fled from V ienna to Innsbruck, afed 
terror and anarchy reigiitxl throughout the empire. Meanwhile 
Lombardy threw off the Austrian yoke, and Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, declared war against the emperor, and marched upon Milan 
witli 30,000 men. In tlie earlier engagements, at Goito, and other 
points near Mantua, the Saordinians remained masters of the field ; but 
they were unable to mainiain their advantage ; in J uly Milan was 
re-occupied by the Imperialists, and shortly afterwards the emperor 
returned in triumiih to Vienna. The decisive battle of Novara, gained 
By Marshal Radetsky over the Piedmontese on the 23rd of Marcli, 

• The prince had returned from his banishment in the United States in 
July, 18J7. Afbca the death of his mother he took up his abode in England. 
In August, 1840, having engaged in a second attempt to overturn the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, he was arrested at Boulogne, and imprisoned at the 
cliftteau of ^am. In May, 1840} he contrived to make his escape in the diV 
guise of a ^oi ktran, and again k>nght refuge in England. 
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1849, re-established the Austrian dommion in Italy. An armistice 
ilgimediately ensued, and a treaty of peace was soon arranged, by 
which Piedmont renounced all pretensions to Lombardy, Parma, and 
Modenl,^and engaged to pay a heavy indemnity for the expenses of 
tlie war. Charles Albert now abdicated liis crown in favour of his 
son Victor Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, after wanls King of Italy. 

Intense agitation was likewise excited at Home, where the reign- 
ing«pQnti£E^ Pius IX., had for some years shown himself disposed to 
grant^CQD'iiderable reforms, and had appointed a liberal and constitu- 
tional government. A violent tumult was raised by the democrats 
in November, 1^8, and the prime minister, Count Hossi, was 
brutally assassinated on his way to the opening of the legislative 
chamber. TJie palace of the Quirinal was next besieged by the 
armed populace, fresh concessions were forcibly extorted from 
the Pope. Finding that he was no longer an independent sovereign, 
Pius quitted Home secretly and in disguise on the 24th of November, 
and took refuge at Gaeta in the Neapolitan territory. A revo- 
lutiophry government , was forthwith established at Home, which 
decreed the deposition of fLe Pope, and proclaimed a Republic. 
Events of the sanfe kind took place at Florence in Februaiy, 1849 ; 
the Grand Duke fled from his capital, and embarked for Gaeta ; and 
fL ^provisional executive was immediately installed. 

Pius IX. now made an appe&l to the Catholic nations of Europe^ 
and particularly to Prance, to interpose for the forcible restoration 
of Tds authority. It appears that Louis Napoleon had already 
determined on undertaking an expedition for this purpose ; and on 
the 26th of April the French exjp^itionary force, consisting of three 
divisions of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, under the orders of 
General Oudinot, disembarked at Civita Vccchia. On the 30th 
tl^tir advamsed guard sustained a serious check from the republican 
.troops, led by the famous Garibaldi, imder the walls of Rome ; a bat- 
talion which had rashly penetrated into the city was nearly cut to 
pieces, and more than 200 men were taken prisoners. The French 
general now found it necessary to commence a regular siege; its 
operations were continued till the 3rd of July, when the garrison 
consented to capitulate ; the terms demanded, however, were refused, 
and on the following day the city surrendered unconditionally to 
the conquerors. Garibaldi and most of his followers escaped from 
Home ;,the triuidvir Mazzini fled to England. The re-cstahlishmenj: 
of the pontifical government was proclaimed without delay ; but 
tb^ holy Father did not return in person to Home till t|^e month 
*of April, 1860. Meanwhile the city and the whole papal territory 
jetn£Bincd in the military occupation of the French troops. 

*4 4. Louis Napoleon had neither the finish nor the i^wer to remain 
In his present position. The grooving necessitieBtf^f hi| situation, and 
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tli(j reckltiss paasions aiid animosities of contending factions, caused 
him to advance in the direction of alisolute and arbitrary power, ft 
Older to render himself leas subject to' the dictation of the legislative 
body, the President changed his ministry on the 31st of 'October, 
1849, and nominated as successors men willing to act \inder his 
own direct and independent authority. The new administration was 
active anti energetic; but the Assembly showed immediate symptoms 
of suspicion aiid resentment, and ore long a declared schism wf^s ai> 
parent between the executive and the legislative power. A dumber 
of Socialists and red republicans had been relumed as representatives 
for Paris at the last election ; among them was-tbe no», elist Eugene Sue, 
The Assembly now began to be alarmed at the results of universal 
Butfrage ; and changes were proposed in consecpience in the electoral 
law. The suffrage was restricted to (Stizens (domiciled for tl'reo 
years together in the same commune ; this alteration was carried, 
after a protracted imd violent discussion, on the 31st of May, 1850. 
The Prince- President wjis known to be adverse to this measure ; and 
on other occasions the hostility which prevailed against him^[n the 
Chamber became more and more mMiifest. In January, 1851, a 
decree of the President deprivedr General Chang-arnier of his com- 
mand of the garrison of Paris, I'his increased the irritation of the 
Assembly, and the state of affaii-s licgan to look so ominous, t^at 
both in Paris and the provinces an 'iigitation commenced for a rew- 
sion of the constitution of 1848. This project was warmly debated 
in the Chamber for several clays, from the 14th to the 19th of July, 
1851. The real question in dispute was, whether the 45 Ih article, 
which declared the President mca[)able of rc-clection till a period of 
four years hixd expired, sliould be retained or expunged. All i)arties, 
however, concurred in avoiding any direct mention of it ; and the 
ultimate result was adverse to the proposed revision, siirae, altho«A 
a large majority voted in its favour, their number did not reach the, 
proportion ] prescribed by law. 

I’liis precipitated the course of events. Louis Napoleon now 
avowed his dissatisfjiction with the law of the Slst of May, and pro- 
posed the re-establishment of universal suffrage. The antagonispi 
l>etweon the President and ihe Assembly was thus brought to a crisis. 
In November a debate took place in the Assembly, in which it was 
expressly maintained that the President might and ought to be im- 
peached in case he made any attempt against the safety of tli^ state, 
and eujKJcially if he shoulu t^ideavour to abrogate the artide of 
*he constitution. This was languiige sufficiently thre;\tening ; and 
the Prince-Presidi.iit was not a man to be threatened with impunity.. 
He instantly concerted measures, like another Cromwell, for siletiCiiig, 
the factio.is legislators whose jiuthority had become incompatible with 
his own ; ^Abr (gm tl^ere be any doubt that, in taking these steps, he 
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^tlisldnctly contemplated the subsequent changes which were to ndse 
h^i ere long to the dictatorship of France. 

§ 5. I'he celebrated “ cou/p a* Hat ’^planned with cool audacity, 

. and ex(5butcd with fearless courage — took place on the 2nd of 
Deceinbei*^ 1851. All the necessary measures of precaution had 
been carefully arranged beforehand by the President and his three 
confidential agents, Count Morny, General St. Arnaud,* and the 
profit of police, M. de Maupas» The government* printing-office 
was surrounded during the night of the 1st by a detachment of 
gendarmerie, and various decrees and proclamations were secretly 
and rapidly put* in type for publication on the morrow. At an 
early hour of the 2nd the prefect of. police gave directions to his 
suliordinate officers for the •’immediate arrest of sixteen prominent 
members of tlie r(jj[)resentative Chamber, among whom were Gene- 
rals Cavaignac, Changavnier, Lamoriciere, and Bedeau; M. Thiers, 
M. Roger du* Nord, and M. Baze, This imi>ortaut and dangerous 
service was executed without rtsistance, and with perfect success : 
by se'^n* o’clock in the morning the sixteen deputies, together with 
sixty other individuals, activ^ members of the {Socialist clubs, were 
all safely lodged in the prison of ITazas. The hall of the Assembly 
was then invested by a strong military force under Colonel Espi- 
nasse; and the Champs Elysdes, the Place de la Concorde, the garden 
the Tuileriea, the Carrousel, ‘and the Quai d’Orsay, were at the 
same time occupied by troops. Proclamations appeared simulta- 
ucdlisly on all the walls of Paris, to the aniazemimt of the popula- 
tion, containing the following announcements : — 1. The National 
Assembly is dissolved. 2. The law of the 31st of May is abolished, 
and univSrsal suHVage restored. 3. ^J'he French peojile are convoked 
lor the purixise of a general election on the 14th of December. 
4.«Paris and the department of the Seine ore j)l.'iced in a state of 
,fliege. 5. I'he Council of State is dissolved. Another decree pulv 
lished the list of a *new ministry, in which Count Morny tignred as 
minister of the interior ; General St. Arnaud, of war ; M. Fould, 
of finance ; and M. Rouher, of justice. In a third proclamation, 
j^^dressed to the French jieoplc, Louis Napoleon sketched the prin- 
ciples of a new constitution, which was to be immediately submitted 
to the national vote. A responsible chief magistrate named for ten 
years; ministers accountable to tlio executive ]iower alone ; a Council 
of {rStatj* to originate and prepare the la^fs; a legislatiA'^e body to dis- 
cuss and vot<;them ; and lastly, a Senate to guard and prestirve the 
integrity of the constitution: — such were its most essentia^ features, 
elt was framed closely on the model of that dicttited by the tii'st 
/m the IStli of Brumaire; and was manifestly calculated 
to lead to similar resulte. ^ ^ 

On the 3rd and 4th of December there were pirti^ inWirrf‘Ctions 
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of the Pariman populace in the accustomed localitieB where the< 
secret societieB were dominant, and at one time the struggle seen^ 
likely to become serious. But the troops were ably distributed and 
well commanded ; and, though not without considerable bfoodshed, 
all opposition was suppressed by the evening of the 4th. 

The new Constitiition, by which the power of Louis Napoleon as 
President was prolonged for a term of ten years, was accept^ on the 
20th of December by the enormous amount of seven millions q,nd a 
hodf of affirmative votes. Thus was brought to an end the 'oxperi* 
ment of parliamentary government in France. It had lasted rather 
more than thirty-five years ; and on reviewing liie stormy vicissi- 
tudes, the restless intrigues, the revolutionary excesses, the bloody 
civil confiicts, of that period, we can hardly be surprised that the 
great majority of the French people Viewed i^ suppression with 
indifference, if not ap})roval. 

§ 6. As the “ Constitution of the year VIII.” proved the prelude 
to the Empire of the first Napoleon in 1804, so the regime proclaimed 
in December, 1851, produced naturally and inevitably the t^tora- 
tion of the Empire in the person of* Napoleon III. At the close 
of a lengthened progress through^the southern provinces during the 
autumn of 1852, and particularly on the occasion of a grand ban- 
quet at Bordeaux * on the 9th of October, it became evident tjiat 
the President was about to take the final step in his ascent to sove- 
reign powei. On the 2lBt of November the electors were once more 
convoked in their cornices, where a plehiscite was presented to tbem 
declaring Louis Napoleon Bonaparte hereditary Emperor of the 
French, with the right of regulating the order of succession to the 
throne in his family. It was accepted by 7,824,189 suffrages ; the 
negative votes numbering no more than 253,145. 

On another day of Austerlitz,” December 2nd, 1856, the newly 
elected Emf»eror made his solemn entry into Paris. By assuming 
the title of Napoleon III., he affirmed at once the legitimate 
sovereignty of the second Napoleon, in whose favour his father had 
attempted to abdicate (see p. 634), and his own title as heir of 
Napoleon I. under the Senaius-Consultum of 1804. Born on the 
20th of April, 1808, Chafrles Louis Napoleon was the third son 
of Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland, and Hortense Beaiihamais.t 
The eldest son had died in infancy, and the second had been killed < 
ip Italy (1831), in a rising against the Paj)al govefnment, in which 
Louis Napoleon was taken prisoner. Tlie irony*- of fate had 
decreed t^ie revival of the Empire by the grandson of the repudiated 
Josephine, in thd same month in which the victor of Waterloo was 
borne to the grave. « ‘ . 

* It wa^*Jit this en|^c^ta^nment that I^uis Napoleon pronounced his cele- 
brated dictum^ ‘^L’Euipire, e’est lu paix.” 

f See the Table, p. 598, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TIIB SECOND EMPIRE AND THE WAR.WITH GERMAN V. A^D, 18*^2-1871. 

§ 1. The new Imperial Constitution — Marriage of Napoleon III. § 2. 
JSinfdre is Peace — The Eastern Question. § 3, The war with Russia. 
§ 4. Internal Progress — Orsini’s plot — Repressive measures. § 5. Italy 
— ^The meeting at Plombiferea— New Year’s Pay, 1859 — War with 
Austria— Liberation of Lombardy — Convention of Vilhifranca. § 6. 
ITifc French Catholi^ — Annexation of Nice and Savoy — Affairs of Rome 
—Revolt of Sicily and Naples— Kingdom of Italy. § 7. Liberal Reforirs 
—The Expedition to Mexico— Abandonment and death of Maximilian 
— Disgrace of the failure. § 8. Elections of 186'i — New vigour of the 
Opposition— Napoleon denounces the treaties of 181.5 — Failure uf his 
proposed Congress. § 9.* Con volition of September, 1864, about Rome — 
Clerical agitation. ^ § 10. Bismarck^ at Biarritz — Napoleon^s German 
policy — “The Seven Weeks* War** — Compensation refused to France. 
§ 11. Withdrawal from Rome, and reoceupation of Civita Vecchia. 
nj t2. The affair of Luxemburg. ^ 13. Climax of the Empire in 1867 — 
New powers of the Assembly. § 14. Military reorganization — Re- 
pul^ican disturbances. § 15. Elections of 1869 — Strength of the 
Opposition — Liberal concessions — The Senatus Consutium — The Ollivier 
Ministry — I'he PUbisciie, § 16. The War with GcJ inany — SaarbrUck 
— Wtirth— Spichoren — Retreat to ChMons and Metz. § 17. State of 
Paris — Change of Ministry — Battles round Metz — German advance on 
Paris. § 18. The catastrophe at Sedan — Surrender of the Emperor. 

Fall oMhe Empire — Government of Nstional I>efenoe — Investment 
,01 Paris.* § 20. Surrender of Metz and Strasburg, § 21. Siege and 
Capitulation of Paris. § 22. The National Assembly at Bordeaux — 
Government of Thiers — Terms of Peace. § 23. Insui’rection of the 
Commune. § 24. Peaw of Frankfort — Payment of the Indemnity and 
Ij^eration of French Territory. § 25. The Third Republic. 

§ 1. The Emperor lost no time in notifying publicly the general 
principles uikhi which he intended to act in adimuistering the new 
Constitution of “ The existing Constitution,’* were his words, 

“ proclaltna thaj the head of the Grovemment whom yon have chosen* 
is rci^^onsible to you. This being so, it is necessary that his action 
sl^oufd he free and untrammelled. Hence he mustahave ministers 
w^o^aue thc^ honoured and efficient partakers of his counsels, but 
who^ at the same time, are not a bo^ composed of ^ernliers 
• mutually responsible for their official acts, which will a ionstant 
obstacle to the personal initi.ative of the head qf the State, the 
FRANCE. 2 y 
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expression of a policy emanating from tlie Olambors, and for tha* 
reason liable to the vicissitudes which impede consistency of pro- 
cedure and the application of a regular system.” In other words, 
the ministers were to bo simply the passive instruments of the 
individual will of the Emperor. In like manner it was necessary 
that thq Legislative Body should be in perfect harmony with his 
ideas and options ; “ if otherwise, the nation will be contradicting 
its own decisions, and everything%uould have to he done over cowin'' 
The constituencies therefore, were to elect candidates whom hfe should 
recommend as having political views consonant with his own ; the 
prefects were instructed to support such candidatfis openly with the 
whole weight of their authority, and to discountenance all whose 
I)rinciples might be of a different tendenpy. And whe.n the legislators 
were elected, their j)owers were of the scantiest and most illusory 
nature. They possessed no right to initiate laws, and they could 
make no alteration in the projects submitted to thSm without the 
permission of the Council of State, the members of whifh were 
nominated by the Emperor, and remc^jable at pleasure. The .Senate, 
again, was a body altogether dependent on the will of the Qovem- 
mont ; the Emperor appointed ‘Its members, and assigned to them 
a salary, which was to be regulated, and might be wholly withheld, 
at his discretion. 

A system which subverted thus rudely all the public liberties, 
for which France had struggled and suffered ever since the# groat 
convulidon of 1780, offered no security for its own permanent 
character. The restored Najx^leonic dynasty was destined to 
raise Franco to an extraordinary pitch of material prosi)e"ity ; but it 
contained no principle worthy of the settled confidence of a noble 
nation ; it was but a brilliant meteor, whose eccentric course 
portended a sudden and unaccountable extinction. 

On the 29th of January, 1853, Kapoleon JII. married Eugdnie 
Marie de Guzman, Oomtesse de Teba, a lady descended from one of 
the most illustrious fiimilies of Simin. It seemed a hai:)py omen for 
the dynasty, when the Prince Imperial, Napoleon Eugfene Louis, 
was born at the time of ihe Peace of Paris (March 16, 1856) ; ‘^>ut 
the misfortunes of the family were crowned by his death while 
serving as a volunteer in the English army during the Zulu War 
(June 1st, 1879). ^ 

§ 2, Napoleon III. had taken pains to announce, order to 
allay the apprehensions naturally arising from the tumultuous 
memories of tlie first Empire, that the distinctive character of the 
new reign would be •peace, “ The Empire is peace,” wpe his words 
at the Bordeaux banquet,^*' it is peace, for France desires it;, and 
when Ft&,ncq is ^.atisfied the world is tranquil. Woe to him who 
shall be the first man in Europe to give the signal of a warlike 
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of wWoh t^e consequences would be incalculable I ” In 
Bpy^e of these assurances, a year had scarcely elai^sed from the day 
of the Emperor’s accession to* the throne, when France suddenly 
found hefTself on the verge of a war with the most formidable of the 
European powers ; a war which was destined to cost her prodigious 
sacrifices both of treasure and of human blood, and, which there is 
reason to believe, might have been avoided without jdifficulty, and 
withqjpt loss of national honour oi* prestige. 

TheVar with Russia originated in the complicated quest ioti 
known as that of the Holy Places.” France had jx)sscs8ed for 
upwards of three Centuries* an acknowledged protectorate over the 
sanctuaries foimded at Jerusalem on the principal scenes of the life 
and death of j;ho Redeemer. The privilege, however, had been 
seldem exercised, a^d had fallen into al)eyance ; while, on the other 
hand, the Christians of the Greek Church had gradually assumed 
the rights and duties to which tho Latins seemed iiidiircrent, and 
were upheld in so doing by Russia, both on religious grounds, and 
from tixe ambition which tha^^ower has always cherished of extentl- 
ing its dominion in the East. No sooner had the reins of govern- 
ment passed into tlTe hands of Lodis Napoleon, Uian he summoned 
tho Ottoman Porte to fulfil its ancient engagements, and restoie 
l^w^anctxiaries to the representatives of France. The demand was 
pressed with so much urgency, that the Turkish authorities found 
it n^essary to yield, and tho required concessions were officiahy 
published in February 1852. 

Tho Emperor Nicholas, much irritatetl, remonstrated with such 
vehemonc^that he obtained in the cotirse of a few weeks a fimian 
revoking the, agreement just entered into with the French. TJic 
Tlussian envoy. Prince Menschikofi', insisted in addition that the 
Czi}f shoidd 6o recognized henceforth as tho legitimate prolector of 
tho Greek Church tliroughout the Sultan’s dominions. The reply 
of the Porto to the flussian ultimatum conceded some points, but 
tlie demaiKl of a general j^rotectorate was negatived; and the ambas- 
sador then intimated that, if the refusal should bo x:)ersistod in, the 
(Jzhr might be comiDelled to occupy the Danubian Princix^alities. 

Tho Sultan announced (May 26, 1853) that he found it neces- 
sary to place liiinself on the defensive against an attack from Russia 
tvhich bo perceiv^ to be imminent. IJpoix this the combined fleets 
of Francfi and England received orders to sail for Besika Bay ; and* 
it was not till after this movement on their part that the trooj)s 
of tHe Russian Emxioror crossed the Truth (July 3^ into iJoldavia 
and •VVrfxllachia, then triV>utary provinces of Turkey. 

*§>*3. The ^alliance and combined action between France and 

* The original compact was made between Franci# L £vd tife Sultan 
Solynian, A.r>, 1529. 
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England in the Bussian war was one of the earliest and most import 
taut ^successes of tho Second Empire. The two powers were drawn 
together hy considerations of mutual advantage. To Napoleon, 
consdous of all the sinister circumstances attending ^ His recent 
elevation, it was a point of no small moment to secure countenance 
and support among the legitimate thrones of Europe. With regard 
to England, ^as soon as the aggressions of Bussia menaced the 
integrity and independence of ^he Ottoman Empire, tlier. affair 
became obviously one of European importance. The Emperor’s 
overtures were therefore accepted with alacrity, and a cordial 
understanding was effected between the cabinefs of London and 
Paris. For some time they laboured^ with Austria and Prussia, 
by a series of diplomatic efforts, to prevent a final rupture; a 
joint scheme (known as the “Vienna Note”)ew^as transraitt^ for 
this purpose to St. Petersburg, and was at first accepted by Bussia ; 
but jnodifications liaving been introduced into it hj tho Turkish 
di\’an, to guard against the liussian claim of a protectorate, ^it failed 
in the 'end, and the last hope of presQ,;;ving peace vanished. ^ 

In October, 1853, war was proclaimed by Turkey, on Bussia’s 
•jefusal to evacuate llie Principalities. On tho^SOUi of November, 
a squadron of Bussian men-of-war attacked and destroyed an 
inferior n.uml>er of Turkish vessels at anchor off the harbou.' ^ f 
Sinope. Tliis act of violence roused the indignation of Europe. 
The allied Powers immediately ordered their fleets to ente.’ the 
Black Sea, and to drive back into tho harbour of SevastojK)! any 
Bussian vessel which might be found cruising in those waters. 
Napoleon HI. hazarded a final appeal addressee! directly to the 
Emperor Nicholas ; bat it was too kite for an accommodation, and 
the rejdy was in the negative. The ambassadors w^re witlidyawm 
on both sides early in Febniary 1854, and war was formally pro- 
olainied at Paris on the 27th of March, .. 

The leading incidents of the “ Crimean War,” as it is commonly 
called, are related in another volume of this series.* The French 
army was commanded at first by Marshal St. Amaud, a chief a^>or 
in the cu?ip d^etat of December 2nd, who died just after the battle 
of the Alma. His successors were, first. General Canrtibert, and 
afterwards General Pclissier, a soldier of great vigour, trained in th^ 
wars of Africa. While the two armies co-operated cordj ally, and 
'shared the terrible sufferings of the winter, the Frepch won special 
honour by their share with the Sardinians in the last great battle 
on the river Tohernaya (August 16, 1855), and by their capture of 
the Malakoff tower, after a deadly struggle, in the fin^al assviutt on 
Sevastopol, led by Generj^ MacMahon (September 8). Satisfied 
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%fith this military glory, and 'with the advantage won for his 
dymsty by the alliance with 14 nglazML the Emperor was not sorry 
to dud hij people indisposed to the third campaign, for which the 
English wgre vigorously preparing ; and the diplomacy of Austria 
devised the terms of an agreement. But the Peace of Parie {March 
30, 1856) was by no means a comjdete settlement of ^existing 
difficulties. Little or no ground was gained by it, in point of fact, 
towarcife Jibe dnal solution of the “ ftastern question,” 

§ 4. France now enjoyed a brief period of public tranquillity, of 
which advantage was taken to develop the vast material resources of 
the country. Extraordinary activity was mauifei?ted, both in the 
capital and the provinces, in«the extension of the railway system, 
in sanitary improvements, iai the construction of new roads and 
8umpt;uous buildingif, and in commercial and financial speculations 
of all kinds. Paris began to present a new aspect under the 
transforming hands of M. Haussmann, prefect of the Seine. The 
hospitalities of the Imperial court were widely extended and mag- 
nihcenf; and the society of«lhe capital became in the highest 
degree brilliant and luxurious. ^ 

An ominous occurrence suddenly cast a gloom over this radiant 
prospect. More than one attempt had already betn made upon the 
6f the Emperor by the hands. of assassins, and in each instance 
the crime was perpetrated by Italians. It is said that the Emperor 
had formerly bound himself by vague x>romises to espouse the cause 
of Italian independence, and that his life was placed in constant 
peril in consequence of his tardiness in fulfilling them. 

Qn the ’•14th of January, 1858, the Emperor and Empress 
parrowly escaped destruction at the door of the Opera in the Rue 
Lepi^etier by# the exidosion of some bombs filled with detonating 
pqw^ier, which were thrown under their carriage. The chief con- 
si)irator, Orsini, frankly acknowledged that he regarded Napoleon 
as one who, having the i)Owcr to deliver Italy from the yoke of 
the foreigner, had, by neglecting to make use of it, become a public 
en<yny> obstacle to liberty, and whom therefore it was necessary 
to put out v>i the way. Being condemned to death, he wrote a 
remarkable letter to the Emiieror, not to implore mercy, but to 
^Ijure him to interfere actively in behalf of Italy against the 
oppressive domini«n of Austria. 

Under the impulse of natural indignation caused by this atrocious 
deed^ the government proceeded to a series of repressive njpasures, 
the wisdom of which was more than doubtfuh France was 
dkvifled int<i five great •military districts under the orders of five 
maftihals, who were armed with very expensive authoritj;^ A new 
law was j)assed, called that of “ fc>uret(i general©, ’4 wli^ph jiaced in 
the hands of the civil magistrate an almost unlimited control over 
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the liberty of individuals under certain circumstances. Gener&l 
Espinasse was named minister of the interior ; and the coxmtry^was 
thus subjected in fact to a military rdgime of very^ stringent 
character. The laws regulating the newspaper press were likewise 
administered with increased severity. The new enactments were 
canvassed with considerable warmth in the Legislative body, but 
passed in thoend with very few^dissentients. 

§ 5. The first rumours of an approaching intervention by 
the Imi>erial government in the affairs of Italy may be said to 
date from July 1858, when Count Gavour, Prime Minister of 
King Victor Emmanuel, held his celebrated interview with 
Napoleon at the baths of Plombi^res. After dexterously enlarging 
u 2 )on the determined enmity and restless intrigues of the secret 
societies of the Peninsula, he suggested that 1;he Flmperor’s surest 
means to disarm their malice would be to support^ Sardinia in her 
efforts to subdue the power of Austria south of the Alps, and to 
X)lace himself in the vanguard of the fight for Italian inde]pndenoe, 
Napoleon appears to have given a |^ 3 nera? assent to his pA^posals, 
and Cavour returned well satined to Turin. ,A. ferment of agita- 
tion now comiueuced throughout Northern Italy, diligently fomented 
by the Piedmontese government, and designed to provoke some 
decided movement on the part of Austria, which might jdstify 
Victor Emmanuel in calling for the promised interposition of 
Franco. ♦' 

At the reception of the Diplomatic body at the Tuileries on the 
1st of January, 1859, the Enii)eror addressed Baron Hiibner, the 
Austrian ambassador, in terms which were interpreted arf’threateiiing 
a breach of friendly relations with his government. Difference's 
had arisen with the cabinet of Vienna as to certain articles Q^^the 
l*eaco of Paris; and it was thought at first that the'*Empcro^r’s 
words alluded to these difficulties, and had« no ulterior meaning. 
But a pamphlet entitled *Nax)ol^on 111. et ITtalio,' published under 
t he name of M. de la Guerroniere, but well known to express the 
ideas prevailing at the Tuileries, set forth without reserve^ithe 
necessity of making a fiomplete change in the organization of the 
Italian Peninsula, which was to be liberated from all foreign 
dominations, and consolidated as an independent union of federal 
states. The King ©f Sardinia made a warlike speech to his 
chambers. t 

Matters came to a crisis on the 22nd of April, when Ajistria 
forwarded to Piedmont a peremptory summons to disarm, with 
intimation that war must follow in case ofi refusal. T^ie AtistVians 
passed tj'e frontier of the/ricino on tlie 29th of Ajjril, and orf the ^ 
3rd of ^Mayc waif was formally proclaimed at Paris. The Emjieror 
Nax>oleon quitted the Tuileries on the 10th, and established his 
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Headquarters at Alessandria on the 14th. His army was under 
the* orders of Marshals Canrqbert and Baraguay d’Hilliers, and 
Generals MacMahon and Niel. The* combinej^ Franco-Sardinian 
forces amounted to 200,000 men. The first engagement of the 
campaign took place on the 20th of May near Montebello, and 
terminated, after a destructive combat, in favour 6f the French, 
commanded by General Forey. The Piedmontese, , under Victor 
EmmUryael in person and General Cialdini, attacked the enemy at 
Falestro on the 30th, and gained a decided advantage, after wiijph 
the Austrians retreated beyond the Ticino. On the 4th of June 
the allies crossed that frontier river at Turbigo and Buffalora, and 
a desperate action ensued, i® which the Austrians, very strongly 
posted at the«^illage of ^NJagenta, maintained for some time the 
superiority, and nearly overi>owered the French Imperial Guard; 
but late in the afternoon MacMahon succeeded in outflanking them, 
and being then taken between two fires, they were compelled to 
retreatiaifter fearful slaughter on both sides. General MacMahon was 
created a Marshal on the fiel^r with the title of Duke of Magenta. 

On the 8th the .JL^rench Emperor and Victor Emmanuel entered 
Milan in triumph. The Austrians, abandoning many important 
towns and the line of the Po, retired beyond the Mincio, having as 
tfidr base the famous “ qnafirilateral,’* formed by the fortresses of 
Peschiera, Verona, Legnago, and Mantua. On the 24th of June 
the^ were defeated in the decisive battle of Solferino, one of the 
most obstinately contested conflicts of the present century, and 
fell back within the formidable entrenchments of the quadrilateral, 
with theil^headquarters at Verona. 

,, Both armies were fully prex>ared for an active renewal of hostilities, 
witsn it WSV5 suddenly announced that Napoleon had sent his 
qi(ie-de-camp on an important mission to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and that a suspension of arms Avas arranged. Ami/i universal 
astonishment, the two Emperors held an interview on the 11th of 
July at A' illafranca, and signed the preliminaries of jicace. Various 
capses ’doubtless concurred to induce NajK>leon to stop short at this 
moment in his brilliant career of ft»reign enterprise ; but it is under- 
stood that the most urgent of them was an intimation which reached 
..him from Berlin, to the effect that public feeling was so much 
excited^ by recent events, that Prussia would be compelled to enter 
into the contest if the war should bo x>i^olonged. As he declared 
in .fin address to the Council of State and the two Chambers at 
4Bt. Cloud (July 10th), I found myself obliged ti> attactf in front 
an*erffemy ^intrenched behind his great fortresses, and in beginning a 
lefigthened war of sieges I was confron^d by Europe in arms, ready 
either to disjiute our successes or to aggrava^ oqf.rJ^rses. It 
would have been necessary first to break down the obstacles thrown 
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Esj^itiasse was named minister of tbo interior; 
tbds subjected in fact to a military r^glmo of iray; etrin^^ 
chai^cter. The laws regulating the newspaper prese 
administered \dth increased severity. The new enactments tvem 
canvassed with considerable warmth in the Legislative body, but 
passed in the end with very few^dissentients. 

§ 6. The first rumours of an approaching interveiptibn by 
the Imperial govemmeut in the affairs of Italy may be said to 
date from July 1858, when Count Cavour, Prime Minister of 
King Victor Emmanuel, held his celebrated interview with 
Napoleon at the baths of Plombidres* After dexterously enlarging 
upon the determined enmity and restless intrigues of the secret 
societies of the Peninsula, he suggested that ^ho Rmperor’s surest 
means to disarm their malice would be to support^ Sardinia in her 
efforts to subdue the power of Austria south of the Aljw, and to 
place himself in the vanguard of the fight for Italian indeirmdenoe, 
Napoleon ai)i)ears lo have given a g^jneral assent to his pA^posals, 
and Cavour returned well satisfied to 'I’urin. ,A ferment of agita* 
tioii now coiniiioneed throughout Northern Italy, diligently fomented 
by the Piedmontese government, and designcjd to provoke some 
decided movement on the part of Austria, which might jdsfhy 
A'ictor Emmanuel in calling for the promised iuteiposition of 
France, * 

At the reception of the Diplomatic body at the I’uileries on the 
Ist of January, 1850, the Emperor addressed Baron Hiibner, the 
Austrian ambassador, in terms which were interpreted arf^threatening 
a breach of friendly relations with his government. Difference!^ 
had arisen with the cabinet of Vienna as to certain reticles Q’^"tho 
Peace of Paris; and it was thought at first that the '’Emperor’s 
words alluded to these difliculties, and had* no ulterior meaning. 
But a piunphJet entitled ‘ NajKdiSou 1 II. et I’ltalio,’ publislied under 
the name of M. de la Oueironiere, but well known to express the 
ideas prevailing at the Tuileries, set forth without reserve.. the 
necessity of making a complete change in the organization of the 
Italian Peninsula, which was to lie liberated from all foreign 
<lomiriatioiis, and consolidated as an imleiiondent union of federal 
states. The King of {Sardinia made a warK’ko speech to his 
chambers. r 

Matters came to a crisis on the 2‘2nd of April, when A^istria 
forwarded to Piedmont a peremptory summons to disarm, with «an 
intimation tliat war must follow in case of refusal. 'Hiio ATisfriffns 
l)assc*d t}'e frontier of tho/J’icino on the 2yth of April, and orf the * 
Jrd of tMay> wai^^was formally proclaimed at I’aris. The Emj)eror 
Natxdeon quitted the Tuileries on the 10th, and established bis 
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headquarters at Aleasan dri a on t]ia 14^ His army mm under 
tlw»*OTd^ of CaitfOtot and Baraguay d^HilUer®, md 

Qanerals JUacMaboA fttid Niel* The* oombiix^ FitoOo^Bardinaan 
forces aminunted to 200,000 mena Tbe &st OBgagemeot of tbe 
campaign took place on the 20th of Uay near Montebello, and 
terminated, after a destructive combat, in favour df the French, 
commanded by General Forey* The Piedmontese, ^tmder Victor 
Fmmftiyiel in person and General Oialdini, attacked the enemy at 
Palestro on the SOth, and gained a decided advantage, after wh|ph 
the Austrians retreated beyond the Ticino. On the 4th of Juno 
the allies crossed *that frontier river at Turbigo and Buffalora, and 
a desperate action ensued, i© which the Austrians, very strongly 
posted at th6<Arillage of maintained for some time the 

superiority, and udHrly overjwwered the French Imperial Guards 
but late in the afternoon MacMahon succeeded in outflanking them, 
and being then taken between two fires, they were compelled to 
retreat,«iflter fearful slaughter on both sides. General MacMahon was 
created a Marshal on the ficl^J^ with the title of Duke of Magenta. 

On the 8th the J^'rench Emperor and Victor Emmanuel entered 
Milan in triumph. The Austrians, abandoning many im]x)rtant 
towns and the line of the Po, retired beyond the Miiicio, Jiaving as 
tUdr base the famous “ qua<lrilateral,’’ formed by the fortresses of 
I’cschiera, Verona, Legnago, and Mantua. On the 24th of June 
thejP were defeated in tlie decisive battle of Solferino, one of the 
most obstinately contested conflicts of the present century, and 
fell back within the formidable entrencliments of the quadrilateral, 
with theii^headquarters at Verona. 

, Both armies were fully prepared for an active renewal of hostilities, 
wii^ it ws^ suddenly announced that Naixilcon had sent his 
qicfo-de-c&mp on an iiiip^rtaut mission to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and that a sueiiension of arms was arranged. Ami^ universal 
astonishment, tlio two Emperors hold an interview on the 11th of 
July at Villafranca, and signed the preliminaries of peace. Various 
causes (loubtless concurred to induce Napoleon to stop short at this 
moment in liis brilliant career of foreign enierijrise ; but it is under- 
stood that the most urgent of them was an intimation which reached 
*liim from Berlin, to the effect tliat public feeling was so much 
excited^by recent events, that Prussia would be compelled to enter 
into the cont^'st if the war should bo i>rolonged. As he declared 
in #in address to the Council of State and the two Chambcis at 
St. Cloud (July 10th), “ 1 found myself obliged U> attaclf in front 
ftn*erflimy ^intrenched behind }ii.s great fortresses, and in beginning a 
leflgthcned war of sieges I was confrontjjsd by Europe in arms, ready 
either to dispute our successes or to aggravate oiy r^prscs. It 
would have been necessary first to break down the obstacles thrown 
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in our way by neutral territories, and afterwards to accept a oon/liS^ 
on Ithine as well as on the Adigg." 

By the Conven^pn of Vilfafranca, the two Kmperors engaged to 
proin<}te the formation of a confederacy of Italian states under the 
“ honorary piesidency ” of his Holiness the Pope. The Emperor of 
Austria ^ave up Lombardy to Napoleon, with the exception of the 
fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera ; Napoleon agreeing to transfer 
the ceded territory to the king of Sardinia. Yenetia was t(;». remain 
subject to the Austrian sceptre, but at the same time was to form 
Xmrt of the Italian Confederation. The Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
the Duke of Modena were to be restored to their dominions ; and 
the two Emperors undertook to demand from the Holy Father the 
.^.introduction of certain indispensable (imeasures ofn reform in his 
'government. ‘ ‘ 

The definitive treaty of peace was signed at Zurich on the 10th of 
November, 1859 ; but its arrangements were overihrown by the 
demand of the inhabitants of Tuscany, of Parma, of Modens^^ and of 
the Legations of Komagna, &c., to bc^ annexed to the crown Pied- 
mont. The movement was of necessity disct^jiutenanced by the 
French Emperor ; but the will the nation, unequivocally declared, 
was not to be resisted, and, whether with or without the consent 
of his imperial ally, Victor Emmanuel incorporated Central 1 fitly, 
except Rome and its territory, with his ancestral ix)8se8BionB. 

§ 6. The insurrection in the Legations against the Papal 
government was regarded as sacrilegious by the whole of the Homan 
Catholic clergy ; and although it was notorious that Pius IX. was 
maintained upon his throne by the force of French bay^onets, the 
policy of the Emperor in Italy did not escape censure by several^ 
of the French prelates, who denoimced it as savouring /)f complicity 
with the foes of tlie Church, Nor were the troubled waters at‘ all 
calmed by the axjjjearanco of one of the Emperor’s semi-official 
utterances, styled Lo Pape et le Congres,” which, while professing 
to uphold tli<5 temporal authority of the Holy See, counselled the 
I’ope to acquiesce in the loss of the Emilian Legations, and to inti- 
tule i>olitical reforms which would have amoimted to a total change 
of government. He afterwards openly recommended his Holiness to 
submit to these sacrifices, in a letter addressed to him on the 31st o^. 
December, 1859. Upon tliis tho Catholic press tredoublejl its re- 
gion strances, and the excitement among the clergv rose to tho 
highest jnteb. The Roman question ” was from this tirpe a 
serious element of op^wsition and of grave internal difficulty t£> 
the Second Empire ; for the population of the province^ju under^tho 
guidance of the j)riesthood, conceived a deej^rooted })ersuasion. that 
Napoleo|\* wsy? tb^i enemy of the Pope, and consequently of the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic faith ; aud it was found impos- 
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*aible to upfoot thia conviction, although in many particulara the 
Imperial regime was more /avonrablo to the Church and its 
npnistors tlian the governments whicii preceded it. 

The J?ijg]^ror of the French found himself at the opening of the 
year 1B60, in a position of manifest inconsistency with regard to his 
foreign policy* Instead of liberating Italy from the .^i>s to the 
Adriatic,*' he had been compelled to leave the great province of 
Ven<?t»^ still under Austrian dominion. Moreover, it had been 
stipulated at Villafranca that the dm{X)sse8sed princes of Central 
Italy should be restored to their dominions ; whereas it was clear, 
from the expresseii determination of the inhabitants, that the whole 
of those states would shortljt be united to the kingdom of Victor 
Flminanueh Cn tike other himd, Napoleon had thought lit to demand, 
by ^ay of recomptAse for his signal services to the cause of Italian 
freedom, that the Duchy ol Savoy and the County of Nice shall be 
“ re-annexed ^ to France. A treaty to that effect was signed at 
Turin «on the 24ih of March, 1860: and on that occasion Count 
Cavottr, who regarded it as am encouragement to further aggressive 
enterprise on the p!g,rt of Piedmoi^, remarked to the French envoy, , 

Now we are accomplices." 

A few weeks later Garibaldi wrote a letter to the king, announc- 
ing that he had placed himHelf at the head of an exi)edition in aid of 
his ' insurgent countrymen against the Neapolitan government in 
ISicily. M'he movement -was instantly hailed by the nation with 
veht-'ineiit enthusiasm ; and the cabinet of Turin, neither wishing 
nor daring to it, resolved to support it openly. Victor 

JEmmanufl despatched commissioners to sound the French Emperor 
upon the subject. They had an interview with him at Chambery ; 

it is umlorstood that he assented categorically to the proposed 
policy, 'immediately after this transaction, Sardinia declared war 
upon the States of the Church ; and her army under General Cial- 
dini prepared to cross the frontier. France, having maintained for 
more than ten years past the chaiucter of Protector of the Papal 
Gpveriament at K<ime, could do no less than enter a protest against 
this aggreSKion. Instructions to that effect were sent to the French 
agents in Italy; General Lamoriciere, who commanded the Pope's 
.troops, was informed that, in case the Italians should invade the 
territory of the Moly See, the Emperor had given orders that ihuir 
march should# be opposed by force ; and a similar intimation was 
ma^e to Cialdini. The latter, however, who was of cours^aware of 
the secret understanding between his master and tRo cabinet of the 
•I'diltR-ies, •ooljy disregarded the imperial menace, and continued to 
iiiRve upon Ancona. Lainoricifere, blindly relying on tl^ assurance 
of supjxirt from France, advanced to meet him ;tthc«rmilli encoun- 
tered at Caste Ifidardo on the IBth of September, where the Pontifical 
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troojps were totally routed and dispersed. LamoriciSre, ded 
Ancona, where he was forthwi th bloqjtaded by the Italians ; - and ^n 
the 2$th of September he surrendered to Admiral Persano. ^ 

While the tactics of hlapoloon had been so largely su^oessfhl in 
the cause of Italian nationality, with which he seems to ha-re sin^ 
oerely syra]>athized, he was equally bound, on the other hand^ to 
defend the interest of Catholicity and the independent sovereignty 
of the Pope. Accordingly he despatched reinforcements to tl^lknny 
of ■ occupation, and announced in the ‘ Moniteur * that France 
** would continue to fulfil the mission entrusted to her> as repre* 
sented by the presfence of her flag in the capital* of the Christian 
world.” The same manifesto stated, further, that a final arrangement 
of the difficulties arising from the course of events in Italy could 
on\y \>ft made \iy Powers of TSutope aas^mbled in Congress. 

Garibaldi, meanwhile, pursued his career of rapid conquest in the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies. Early in September he crossed over 
to Calabria at the head of his heterogeneous forces, which ooraprised 
not only native Italians, but volunteers from France, England, 

, Poland, Hungary, and other countries. Kaples welcomed him with 
transport, and invested him with supreme power under the title of 
Dictator. King Francis II. hastily abandoned the capital, and took 
refuge in the fortress of Gaeta. Here he maintained himself 
some months ; his safety being guaranteed by a squadron of French 
men-of-war stationed off the harbour. But the determination of 
the Ntiapolitans to shake off the Bourbon rule, and make common 
cause with their brethren in the North, was too manifest to be mis- 
taken ; and the French Emperor was convinced ere long tiiat it was 
useless to place himself in opposition to the will of the nation. In 
February 1861 he withdrew his fleet from Gacta, rupon wbieh 
Francis capitulated to the Italians, and took his departure “by sea to 
Civita Vecchia, whence he proceeded to Home. The two Sicilies 
declared, by a jpUbiscitey for union with the northern kingdom, and 
Victor Emmauuel was proclaimed King of Italy on the 17tli of 
March, 1861. 

§ 7. Thus singularly capricious, ambiguous, and contradictory, 
was the policy of Franco throughout the struggle of Italian inde- 
pendence. It was a constant attempt to play two diflerent parts 
which were logically incompatible. The contrast became marked 
and glaring between the stringency of the system pu'*sued at home 
and Hie ^lil)eral enterprises in which France engaged abroad ; and 
though, on the '(v'holo, the nation still acquiesced in the constitu 
tion which it had accepted with so much eagerness m 1852', it 
api^ai's that certain reprose^'^ntations wore made in the course*’ of 
this year to iLe government, which led to an ostensible change in 
regard to the action of the Legislative Chambers. The Due do 





' iComyk said to bai^ beeii th^ chief projector tke reformavWHoii 
Wre suddenly announced the ^world in the ‘ Mcmiteur’ of 
l<'Qvem]per 24, 1860. It is l^yond *Qur limits discuss schemes 
which s <4 soon fell in th© ruin of the “ edifice/’ oi which they 
were the boasted “ crown.” 

Napoleon*s sincere desires to promote the material ^welfare of 
France, and to cherish the alliance with England were proved by the 
CoTfiv^reial Treaty which he negooiated with Mr. Cobden in 1859-60. 

M. Achille Fould, the newly-appointed Minister of Finanoe,.had 
lately projected important reforms in his defiartnient, which met 
with considerable favour in the Legislative Chamber, and might 
have led to satisfactory results ; but at this juncture the EmpeJor 
suddenly embarked in a ^distant foreign enterprise, which heavily 
taxed the resourdbs of the treasury, and proved damaging to the 
military prestige of France — an enterprise, moreover, in which Ihe 
nation had no real interest. This was the ill-starred expedition to 
Mexico.* 

Tile Mexican Republic, % 7 er since the fall of the Dictator Santa 
Anna in 1855, l^d remained in a state of chronic disorder and^ 
intestine strife. The two contending parties were those of the 
Clericals or Monarchists, and the Liberals or Republicans. Benito 
•Jliarez, the leader of the Liberals, had overthrown the Clerical 
chief Miramon, in December 1860, and his government was gene- 
rally recognized throughout the country. But the Clericals intri- 
gued, both at home and abroad, to procure the establishment of 
a monarchical throne, and in the autumn of 1861 they despatched 
envoys to Vienna to ascertain whether, in case the Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Emjwror of Austria, should be named 
Sovereign g>f Mexico, such an aiTangemcnt would be acceptable to 
the Imperial Court. The Emperor of the French had been consulted 
previously, and in. fact it was he, in conj unction with his prime 
counsellor De Momy, who dictated the details of the transaction. 
It would seem that he laad long indulged in dreamy sj)eculations of 
ihis flature. with the object of securing the predominance of the 
iatin races in the New World. The scheme was fostered by his 
matrimonial connection with Spain, and the personal interest of the 
Empress Eugdnie was warmly enlisted in its supi)ort. In order to 
realhse^it, it wa« necessary to break off amicable relations with tlie 
government pf Juarez ; and a pretext for so doing was found in the 
re|asal of the Mexican Congress to fulfil certain financial obligations 
• with France, which had been contracted duringethe presidency of 
. Mijamon^ 

• The governments of l^ngland and ^pain had grievanoes to urge 
against the Mexican Republic in common w^th and the 

three powers agreed tp combine for the purpose of obtaining satis- 
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faction for vaiionB outragoa and injuries inflicted cn their subjects In ^ 
the course of the civjl comwotions. '^he three powers eng 0 g^ bj»fl 
CSonveUtion signed in London on the Slst of October, 1861, to send fi 
sufiBoient naval and military force to the coast of Mexico, a.^*to effect 
thelT object if poasible by negociation, without proceeding to actual 
hostilities^ It was expressly stipulated that the contracting parties 
were not to a?ni at any territorial acquisition or other private 
advantage, nor to exercise any coeVcive pressure upon the M^icans 
in choosing their form of government. The allied armament reached 
Vera Cruz early in January 1B62, and the Commissioners proceeded 
at once to draw up*^an ultimatum of their demands to be presented 
to the Mexican government. Juarez ti|Ji<>wed every disposition to 
accede to them, and the preliminaries of ^ pacific ireat^ were signed 
at La Bolodad. But at this moment the French General Lorehcy, 
accompanied by Almonte, the avowed agent of the Absolutists at 
Mexico, landed at Vera Cruz. The French now threw off the mask, 
repudiated the Convention of La Soledad, and announced ,in»» plain 
terms that the Emijeror’s purpose was overthrow Juarez, aud to 
^invest the Archduke Maximilian with the Crown. Dissensions 
arose in consequence among the* allies ; the M^exican authorities 
required that Almonte aud his companions should be ordered to 
re-embark and quit the territory ; the French refused compliance i 
and the linglish and Spanish Commissioners then declared that this 
flagrant infracuon of the Convention of London made it impossible 
for them to take any further part in the expedition. They therefore 
withdrew their forces, and returned to Euro|>e. 

Tbe French, strengthened by large reinforcements undei* General 
Forey, took Puebla and advanced to the city of Mexico (June 3, 
1863), where an Assembly of Notables declared for ^the sche;ne 
which had been predetermined. I’he Kepublic was to become" a 
constitutional hereditary Empire, and the crpwri was offered to 
the Archduke Maximilian, who, with his consort the Princess 
Charlotte (daughter of Leopdd 1., of Belgium), landed at S. J uan 
d^Alloa on the 29th of May, 1864, 

Their new subjects seem to have received them with indiffer- 
ence or at all events without enthusiasm. General Forey, mean- 
while, had made liimself unpopular by the harshness of his military 
administration, which was carried to still more ri^;orous extremes 
by the folly of his subordinates. Such was the bitterness of public 
feeling against him, that he was recalled to France in the summer 
of 1863, and ref^laced in his command by Gcnei^al (afterwards 
Marshal) Bazaine. The French forces in .Mexico numbered, 
this time,, nearly 40,000 meij, * 

This s^-ang^, enierprize, utterly unpopular in Franco and de- 
nounced in ihe Chambers by M. Tl}ierB and otlier leaders of the 
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opposition, which had gained sia^gth in the new elections (see S 6)» 
reived its death blow when the United States became free to 
act by the end of their greef civil ^ar in 1866, In consequence 
of an uf^nt and almost menacing representation from the Cabinet 
, of Washington, which from the first had stron^ily objected to the 
intervention of France in the afiairs of Mexico, Nappleon nbw 
resolved to recal his troops from that country. French army 

accordingly embarked at Vera €niz on the 12th of March, 1867, 
and tfie Marshal landed at Toulon on the 5th of May, where lie 
met with a cold and mortifying reception. 

The jiosition Cf Maximilian, thus cruelly abandoned, soon proved 
' hopeless. He marched at the head of his army, not more than 
9000 strong, Qheretaro.^ Here ho was besieged by the Juarists ; 
an<i^ the place hav^g been reduced to extremity by the failure of 
provisions, the Emperor sent his favourite, Colonel Lopez, to the 
republican c.tinp, to obtain, if possible, the means of withdrawing 
in safety from tlie Mexican territor 3 '. The request was sternly 
, refused. Evseobedo, knijwing, the desperate condition of the garrison, 
made a sudden attack on the night of the 15th of May, and gained^ 
entrance to the tow n by a surift-ise, which is said to have been 
favoured by the cowardice or treachery of Lojiez. Maximilian 
^.Uerapted to escape, but, being surrounded by the enemy, was 
compelled to surrender his sword, and became a prisoner of war. 
He^ppealed to the generosity of his captors, but the only reply was, 
that under the circumstances it was impossible to deal with him 
otlierwise than according to the letter of the law ; and his fate was 
evidentlji predetermined. Ho was tried, together with his generals 
Miramon and Mejia, on tlip 15th of June by a court martial, which 
*■ lyaanimousl^ condemned them to be shot. Juarez rejected a last 
p(^tion dor mercy, and the sentence was executed on the 19th of 
^une. • , 

The tragic issue of the Mexican enterprise forms one of the 
darkest ])agc8 in the history of the Second Empire ; and the just 
disgrace brought on the Em\)eror by the fate of the young, 
chivalrous, and accomplished Maximilian, concurred with other 
sources of danger that were now arising to shake his throne. 

§ 8- The various parties opposed to Napoleon III. had combined 
• in a resolute aggressive movement at the general elections of 1863. 
On this occasion M, Thiers re-appeared on the political scene, aiM 
became a canSidate for one of the circumscriptions of the city of 
Pafis, He found himself side by side with advsinced Jimiocrats^ 
8u«ih*as MM. Jules JTavre, Jules Simon, Eugene Pclletan, and 
Pi^jard. 'fhe minister of the interior, M, De Persigny, was unwise 
enough to protest publicly against t^e electign qf I^ers ; and 
branded the coalition,^ in a circular to the Pr<ifets, as men who 
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“ sought to delude the country by turning againet the Emperor thee 
very liberties which he had so recently inaugurated/' But this gr^^ss 
violation of electoral freedom iJp'as of ho avail. Paris returned the 
whole list of tlie Opposition candidates.^ The example was partially 
imitated in some of the great provincial towns, and on tlfe whole a 
considerable addition was made to the strength of the Liberals as. 
compfired with previous years. The Government, however, still 
commanded a large and decisive majority. c- 

Uapoloon oi>ened the legislative session of 1864; by proclaiming 
that the treaties of 1815 had ceased to exist ; ** — a phrase which 
gave rise to much uneasiness, as it was taken to'imply that fresh 
schemes were afloat for modifying the political state of Europe, 
which might issue in renewed conflicts for a*scc:^jLdency. The 
Emperor had already invited the great flowers meet in Cong/ess 
at Paris for the discussion of various pending questions ; but the 
proposal was not favourably received. ' 

More than one sharp passage of arms took place between 
M. Kouher, the Emjieror’s “ speaking; mi»ister,” and M. feiiers,.. 

^ who argued vehemently in behalf of what he called “ necessary 
liberties,” namely, the freedom of the press, of national representa- 
tion, of the individual, and of public opinion ; and added that 
wliat was now matter of deferentip.1 and respectful petition 
one day bo converted into a peremptory mandate." 

§ 9. In pursuance of his favourite policy of “ conciliation V* in 
the aifairs of Italy, the Emperor signed, on the 15th of September, 
1864, a convention with King Victor Emmanuel, to withdraw 
his trot:>ps gradually from the Pontifical States, within trvo years. 
The King of Italy engaged tc abstain from attacking the actual 
dominions of the Pope, and to defend them by force ^against any ' 
attack which might bo made upon them from without. The I^6pe 
was to bo at liberty to recruit his army frpm 'iho subjects o*f 
foreign Catholic states. Italy undertook the charge of the public 
debt belonging to the former States of the Church. The Con- 
vention was not to be practically binding, until Victor Einmanu^el 
should have transferredrhis scat of government to another ca])ital ; 
which was understood to bo the city of Florence, not Borne, 

In the session of 1805, M. Thiers protested earnestly against this 
treaty, which he viewed as a certain prelude to downfall of the * 
Temporal Power, and as tending to injure the presjige o^ France 
both at home and in the eyes of Buroi)e. The Vatican took no 
direct notice of^^the convention of September; but the famous 
Encyclical, ** Quanta curfi,/’ and the Syllabus of Modern Brr«rs, 
which wor^ published soon afterwards, were considered as a Pontifical 
manifesta^ in ieply^ to this new aggression on the rights of the 
Church. The French Government forbad the promulgation of 
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• these documents, in accordance 'with one of the articles of the 
Cpncordat of 1801. NTotwithstandlng this, several prelates announced 
them from the pulpit, and i^ere visited with a severe reprimand. 
A fjaragraph in the address of the Chambers, which referred to 
this proceeding, called forth remonstrances in the Senate from the 
Archbishops of Bordeaux and Rouen, and provoked an animated 
discussion, but it was voted with only two dissentients., * 

§ JO. It was in the autumn V)f this year that Count Bismarck 
proceeded to Biarritz, nnd had several interviews with the Emperor 
Kapoleon, which are believed to have been closely connected with 
the political complications of the day, and particularly with the 
impending rupture between Northern Germany and Austria. A 
few months earli&r (March ^865) Napoleon had sustained a severe 
lost in the death of the Due de Momy, his most trusted and perhaps 
his ablest counsellor, whoso influence had for years been paramount 
in shaping the course of State policy in France. Deprived of his 
services, the Emperor was no match for the wily German, whose 
objcQt oh this occasion was to purchase the neutrality of France 
during the C/oming conflict, by means of some vague but tempting 
bait of future terrftorial aggrandi^ment. He is said to have offered* 
to fe.cilitate the annexation of Belgium to the French Empire, or 
/iogne equivalent acquisition on the banks of the Rhine. Napoleon 
fell into the snare, and consented, more or less distinctly, to an 
arr^ugoment which left Prussia free to prosecute her ambitious 
designs, without danger of intervention from the side of Franco. 

On the eve of the breaking out of hostilities between Prussia 
and Austria in 18(16, the French EmjKjror announced that his 
policy would l>e that of non-intervention ; a lino of conduct 

' which he had already exemplified by conniving at the unjust dis- 
memberment of the kingdom of Denmark in the affair of the 
•Duchies of Slcawig and Holstein. But such neutrality on the part 
of France was i)recisely what Prussia desired as most favourable to 
her i>rojects. Repeated warnings were addressed to the government 
as to the real views of that power, notably in a luminous speech of 
to. Thiers ou the Gth of May. The gist of this speech was to 
defend the existing balance of power in Europe, as settled at the 
last general jmee; and considerable sensation was caused by a 

• speech of the Epperor at Auxerre a few days afterwards, in which, 
as if ib reply to M, Thiers, ho proclaimed his detestation of the 
treaties of ItfLo, and hinted that events were at hand which would 
jeSult in an advantageous extension of the fro#^tiers df France. 
Tkis» confirmed the impression that he was acting upon a secret 
*understanS.ing with the cabinet of Berlin. At the sarqp time he 
was busily negociating with Austria. ^Phe latter ])gw«#^onseuted, 
if the event of the war should be in its favour, to cede Venetia to the 
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Yxss^mL cS Itaiy, tece^^iiag in KUthm^ WaBia, nriM w»8 to be 

severed hm Frassia. ' ■ ^ ♦ 

The proiwsition of a Congress tis adjuatmmi of tbe varkm 
disputed questions having proved abortive, war become iaivitahle, 
The Prussian government, by a master-stroke of policy, had secured 
befotebam} (April 1806) the alliance and oo-oi)eratiou of Italy; so 
that Austria eTT/.ored on the contest under the immense disadvantage 
of homg compeJled to divide her Armies, and to defend at once her 
nortliern and her Transalpine frontiers. 

Early in Juno the Trussians crossed tho Elbe, and took possesaon 
of Saxony. The kingdom of Ilanover and the Elfictorate of Hesse 
submitted almost without resistance. On the 3rd of July was 
fought the groat and decisive battle of^KoTnggr&tz,,or Sadowa, in 
which the Austrians were totally routetl, and<it was with gteat 
difficulty that Benedek made good his retreat upon Olniutz. It was 
found impossible to re-organize the army ; and negdeiations were 
resorted to under the mediation of the Emperor of tho.F,^onch. 
One of the first results of the victory Sadowa was the cession of 
the province of Venetia to Na|H)leon HI., to be by him trans- 
*ferred to the king of Italy. * 

By the first article of tho proposed conditions of peace, Austria 
was excluded from all share in ^ho re-organized German ccwi-h 
feileracy, implying, as a matter of course, that lYussia was to succeed 
to the “hegemony’’ which Austria relinquished. But this was nottill. 
Prussia demanded that her recent conquest of ITanovor, Saxony, and 
Electoral Hesse, should be officially recognized by France, and that 
those states should bo permanently incorjHjrated with Iter nronarchy. 
Tho southern states, Bavaria, Wurtemhurg, and Baden, were to 
form for the present an independent confederation, witl:^ full liberty 
if they should desire it, to unite themselves completely to Northe4’n 
Germany. Secret treiities were concluded, ]»la<dng^ their military’ 
force at the command of Prussia in case of attack by a cimimon 
enemy, meaning France, against whom this alliance of all Germany 
was used wirh fatal effect in 1870. , 

Na|3olenn, on being siymmoned, within a month after tho victory 
of Sadowa, to signify his consent to the Prussian annexations, 
replied by admitting the claim, but |x>intcd out that these changes 
would very seriously affect the balance of power, and that he 
therefore expected in fairness from the Cabinet <if !l^erlin certain 
concessions of a nature to augment the defensive strength of France. 
Various proi)ositw»ns were discussed with this object ; but Prussia, ^ 
instead of making herself a party to any concessions ^.alcudated^ 
to m^othcc the wounded pritje and vanity of Franco, sought addi- 
tional eleijiirit^ of ^strengtli and prqKmderance by drawing still 
closer tho bonds of her alliance witli llussia. . 
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^ The results of the camp^dgn of inflicted a serious loss 

of psestige upon Napoleon atid his Empire. Erom that moment it 
was clear that an etot must? he made, sooner or later, to restore 
tUb balance ; and war between France and the newly-constituted 
union of Hemiany became a matter of certainty, though it mi^ht 
be deferred for a time. 

§ 11. In accordiinoe with the Convention of September 15, 1864, 
• the Fjench garrison was withdraw from Romo in December 1866. 
GaribaMi took advantage of their departure to organize a fresh 
insurrection against the Pontifical government, the details of which 
belong to the hi84.)ry of Italy. The situation of the Pope becAme 
ahiiniing. The clerical press broke forth into loud exclamations 
against the audacious infract ons of the late convention ; and after 
mutji hesitati?»n i^id disAission with the Italian government, 
Nai>oleoTi gave orderKS, with great personal reluctance, for a second 
armed intervention in defence of the Papal sovereignty. Two divi- 
sions, under the command of General de Failly, were despatched from 
Toulon* jfnd landed at Civita Vecchia on the 20th of October, 18(>7. 
lu C(jnj unction with the PaJ^il troops they marched immediately 
against the Republicans, who Imd taken posscjssion of Monte 
Rotondo, about twelve miles from Rome. A battle wan fought 
on ^hc 4th of November, at the village of Men tana, which ended 
in the total overthrow of Garilmldi, who capitulated with all his 
followers, and was sent prisoner to Varignano. The IVcnch ex])e(f.i- 
tionary trooi)S now retired fi'om Rome and its neighbourhood, and 
occupied Civita ^'^occhia. 

The Italian patriots were greatly exasperated by the renewal 
of .French interjiosition, to tlio prejudice, as they viewed it, of 
•their national independence and unity. Nor were the friends of 
thl^^^atican inuch better satisfied, since, although the Jloly leather 
vw-s placed in safety for the time, his temporal authority was far 
from being fully re-eStablishcd.* 

§ 12. Thus the position of the EniiKjror grew more and more 
incoiKsii^teiit and perplexetL Great disquietude ]>revailed with 
re^ird to the eonqx'nsalions which wore to be demanded by Franco 
in conseqiieiH’e of the recent conquests achieved by Prussia. In 
the spring of 1867, the Kniperor oj>eued negociaiimis with tin; 
4\ing of the Netherlands, with a view to obtain the cession of ilie 
Grand Duchy of* Luxemburg, which belonged to the Crown ot 
Holland, but ^^as at the same time a meinber of the German 
Confcdcration, and was garrisoned by Prussian groups. • Count 
I!flsijiarck announced that the German Piu-liameut was not likely 


, It was not till 1870 that the French troops were finally withdrawn 

in oonsfM)nencrt of tlio disribtrous war with Germany, I^rne^'^as made 
the capital of Victor Kminanuel. 
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to cpiisent to such a transaction, and for a short time war betwee^i 
Fraaice and Prussia was considered to be imminent ; but the 
tiou was ultimately referred to a Conference of the Powers, which 
met in London on the 7th of May, A compromise ^was nbw 
agreed to ; the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was to be lieutralized, 
the fortress dismantled, and the Prussian garrison was thereupon 
to evacitate the place. The danger of an immediate collision thus 
passed away ;*but France had lit^tle reason to congratulate ];ierself 
on the result of her efforts to obtain a rectification of her ftontiers, 
or" other advantage tending to counterbalance the enormous power 
of Prussia. .. 

§ 13. During the summer of 1867 King William of Prussia, 
attended by his Minister Count Bismarck, visited. the French capital 
on the occasion of the International E3Lhibitioi^,hel(I that year^, A 
bx'illiant crowd of sovereigns, princes, and notabilities from all 
quarters of Euro]XJ, were attracted to Paris to witness this imposing 
spectacle ; and the Second Empire may be said to have reached at 
this date its culminating point of grandeur and glory. Tq^e Em- 
peror, in his speech on the day of tW distribution of prizes, con- 
gratulateil the country in high flown terms on the result. Notwith- 
standing his gi'andiloquent phrases, sagacious observers could not 
but recognize many symptoms which augured ill the proloq^^d 
stability of the Imperial rdgimo. 

A law had been proposed for the reorganization of the tjrmy, 
which met with vigorous opposition in the Legislature, and became 
extremely uiipo]»\ilar throughout the eountry. Its object was to 
make a vast addition to the regular army, and to create ^n entirely 
new force, called tho “ Garde Nationale Mobile,” consisting of a 
reserve' of 400,000 men, which was to be called out only by a 
decree of the Emperor and a vote of the Chamber undijr spcciaL^iir- 
cumstances. The rural districts complained vehemently of this 
measure, which could not hut prove a heavy blow to agriculture, by 
withdrawing multitudes of young men from their hoinis for five 
years’ military training. But a similar system was known. to exist 
in Germany ; and such was the prevailing jealousy with regard to 
the movements and intentions of that power, that even in a time of 
profound i)eace it w^as deemed necessary to make careful preparation 
for all the eventualities of war. Tho scheme of tho government 
was not accepted, however, till it had undergone very con.?iderable 
alterations and reductions. IVlarshal Niel, minister cf war, declared 
that thf supplies voted were quite iuBufficient to carry out his 
views, and in cdhsequence it was fiiund impossible to complete^ tho 
organization of the Garde Nationale Mobile. 

By a df-jree of the 19th January, 1867, the Emiieror substituted 
for the debafo oA the Address at the opening of the Session tho 
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of questioning (interpeUation) tKe Government upon any 
jjoint of public policy. Ministers were to be named by the Emperor 
to attend the sittings. of both OhambeMs for the purpose of explaining 
anti, defending the acts of the Executive ; and the representativeH of 
the nation^were authorized, under definite restrictions, to demand 
information from them as to the conduct of affairs, ujK)n which they 
might debate, but were not to pronounce an opinion by ahy direct 
• vote >yith reasons assigned. This«was a very small sfep in advance 
of the ft)rmer system. It was accomiianied by two regulations upon 
the prosecution of offences by the press, and upon the right of public 
meeting, in both.which cases restrictions were removed ; and Na- 
poleon described these changes, in on© of his pompous announce- 
ments, as “ the crowning of rtie edifice erected by the national will.” 
But •it does ndt s^m to Have been regarded in this light by the 
members of the legislature. The new privilege of interpellation 
produced som^ animated and interesting debates, particularly those 
upon the “ Roman question.” In reply to a memorable speech 
of M^*Tiuers, attacking the theory of “nationalities,” which 
had prompted the Emperor^ interference in the case of Italy, 
M. Bouher, the Eiuperor^s “ speakiiag minister,” said, “ Italy aspires 
to Rome, which she considers imperatively necessary to her unity 
but we declare iu the name of the French Government, that Italy 
nfi<m never take possession of “ Never ! never! ” shouted 

the whole of the cote droity starting enthusiastically to their feet. 
Little indeed did those who made and applauded such strenuous 
protestations foresee the overits by which within three years they 
were to be so remorselessly refuted and scattered to the winds ! 

§ 14. Few occurrences of serious public importance tcKik place 
•during the year 1868. The Chambers were much occupied "v^th the 
quytions of •the liberty of the press and the regulation of meetings 
fgr political jmr^ses, in regard to %vhich the government proi>osed 
changes of a liberal tendency. Peace was maintained, yet the army 
continued still on its full war footing, and the scheme of military 
re-orgayization was pursued with undiminished energy. The 
mtiitary contingent for the year was fixed at 100,000 men; the 
Emperor, however, took occasion to declare publicly that “ nothing 
menaced the tranquillity .of Europe.” Towards the end of the yc*ar a 
demonstration made by the Radical opposition at the tomb of a late 
deputy, jaarned BSudin, wlio had lost his life on the 3rd of December, 
1851,"duriDg tke insurrection which followed the coup Wetat^ caused 
gres«L excitement both in Paris and the provinces, mid led conse- 
ifucnces which brought much odium uix)n the Government. 

. §•!?. The Logislativfe body was dissolved in April 1869, having 
served the proscribed term of six yeaite; and a Generiil*Election 
followed almost immediately. By means of extAordfoarj^pressure 
• • 2 z 2 
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oa tho conistitaencies, and norruption on "wddor scale than ever^ 
the Government secured a preponderant majority in tho -now 
Legislature ; but the oi»iK^sition was again signally triumphant in 
Paris, where more than 250,000 votes were given to candidates who 
proclaimed themselves irreco7icildble$. In the proviiiOes, too, a 
rajM and decided advance of opinion was manifested in the direc* 
tion of lii)firal changes in the constitution. On the meeting of 
the new Cliahiber, a notice of motion was given, signed l\v 116 
Deputies, setting forth “the necessity of enabling the Country 
to ' participate more effectually in the direction of public affairs.” 
The Emiieror, yielding to these expressions of popular feeling, 
announced on tho lOth of July various measures tending to enlarge 
the powers and privileges of the Legislative Body ; and promised 
further reforms, wliich were accepted b.f the Senate/ This Scii^itus 
Consultum conferred upm the Chamber the important right of 
initiating new laws, and it declared tho Ministers to <be responsible, 
though stating at the same time that they were “ dependent on the 
Kmperor.” It was clear that an attempt was to be nutde^at all 
events ostensibly, to transform the iilmiare into a parliamentai-y 
and constitutional system resembling that of Eiigland ; but, while 
making these concessions, the Em|wror fully purposed to retain 
the substance of absolute power which he had seized in 1852. ^ 

Napoleon was now suffering froth the inroads of a painful disease, 
which gradually impaired both his physical and mental energies, 
lie w^as in no condition to undertake this difficult enier])rise 
personally, and he was much at a loss for well-qualified instrurneTita 

carry it out. Ilis best friends and ablest Ministers had passed , 
awaj’^; Marshal Niel, M. Billault, M. Walewski, M. Foulcl, in 
addition to the Due de Morny, were all gone. In this emergency < 
he addressed himself to M. Simile Ollivior, who, originaHy a ]>arti^an 
of the Kepublicans, had lately conceived the idea bringing tho 
Imperial dynasty into harmony with liberal principles and institu- 
tions. M. Ollivier possessed great eloquence, considerable acuteness, 
and unlK>unded self-confidence ; he held' several secret consuJLtations 
with the Emperor at Compiegne: and in the last days of 18^>9,^h^ 
the resignation of the existing Ministry, he was entrusted with the 
tii.sk of tormiiig a new Cabinet, which was gazetted on the 2nd of 
January, 1870, and contained four distinguished mem tiers of tho 
qeiitre gaucht, or constitutional jiarty, which had hi&xerio disapproved 
of the Empire.. 

On tbii 2^d ^of February the new Ministers were questioned in 
the I.#egislative Chamber as to the character and details of tjiei'r 
policy. Comto Daru, in reply, stated that, having heed opposed ih 
principle' C-o the constituti^m of 1852, he had remained in strict 
retiremeflt fof tvfenty years, “until to-day, when political liberty 
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iad onco more assumcad its place in tbe institutions of France. He 
waqtiow come to defend and to practise it. Perfect confidence and 
harmony, ho said, reigned betw?^n hhd and Ins colleagues ; and he 
ooScludeiJ by announcing the following as the measures which they 
proposed t6 introduce; — A new law ui)on elections, a municipal 
law, a law xelating to the press, a law of “ suretd gdn^ralt^” a law 
of decentralization, an industrial commission, and a financial budget. 
"This iiTogramme was hailed with Ihrely satisfaction by the Liberals, 
and indeed by the majority of the House. The next day M. Simile 
Ollivicr notified that the Bystem of oCfjcial (jandidatures would be 
forthwith abandoned, and that the Government w<\iild bo absolutely 
neutral with respect to elections, n'liis was resisted by a few 
obstinate ImperiaMsts, but *on a division the Ministers were 
supx>^i*ted by a very«large majority. 

I'he next step was to vfjte the alterations in the Constitution 
which were embodied in the recent Senatm-consultuim, To these 
a further article was now added, })y wliich ilic constituent power ” 
was w^ftidrawn from thp Henalo, and the right of legislation was 
attributed co*Uoctivcly to the ?lni])cv<)r, the Reuate, and the Legisla- 
tivo llody. But thC effect of tiicst* provisions was neutralized by 
another clause, which enacted that the Coiistitntiou could not he 
n^iiilicd except by the peojde, upon the proposition of Iho Emperor. 

The real drift of this was that, in th(i event of disagrecinent 
hctwtjpii the Emperor and the Legislative ChaTnhers, the former 
might su]*>ersedo and override them by a])pealing directly to the 
people; and the \^as thus to he made the instrument 

^bywhicli, jn ilie last resort, the Ein])eror wcnild remain virtually 
supreane. Under such coutdiions it W’^as f(*lt that the pr^vfessed 
recurrence to Parliamentary tiovernment would ]>ro\^e hut anillusiou 
and A sham- * 

»M. Emile Ollivicr himself w'^as at heart o]>[x>scd to the , 

and had only yielded to the personal instances of the Em}>cri>i‘. 
Vigorous B]x*eches were made against it in the Chamber, but with- 
out suo(¥LihS. M. Bullet and Comte Dam, after remonstrating wilh- 
ouf* ellecl, tliroNV U]) their ofiices, 'Fhe new Constitution was 
acceiited unanimously by the Senate, an»l on the 2r)rd of April a 
decree apjK'ared convoking the Preneh nation in its-“ cornices’* (the 
iiatin cowitia)y foij^ilie 2)urpose of expressing its('lf u]>on the follow- 
ing propasition: “The pcojilc a]>i)rovos the Idbcral reforms eficcted* 
in the Const! tiftion by the Emiicror since 1R(>0, with the consent 
of tllb great bodies of the State, and ratifies the he^^tus-co^stdtmn 
of t]^o 20th of April, 1870.” A proclamation by the Emperor 
foWo^wed, exfiorting ail those wlu> had jdaced him in ptiwcr^n 184h, 
to support him with their uffiruiativo sTiffrages ; and^th^gixnister 
assured the electors that in voting “ yes ” on tfts occasion they 
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would vote for liberty, for the glory of France, for public tranquillitji;^ 
and for the peaceful transmission of the Empire from father to^son. 
The struggle which now cOmmenbod was «iot confined to the 
question of any particular measures of reform in the existhlg Consti- 
tution : its real import was a vote cither favourable or adVerse to the 
Imperial dignity itself* It was understood in this sense on all sides. 

The pUhiscite, taken on the 8th of May, exhibited a total of 
7,350,000 afrirmativo votes, against something more than one' 
niillion and a half on the contrary side.* The victory was ’decisive 
in appearance ; but, considering the extraordinary efforts made by 
the government, officials throughout the country, the minority 
represented a disaffection to the Empire more profound and deter- 
mined than could have been expebted. The most dangerous 
symptom was the vote of the army ancT navy, which gave (in i»^)und 
numbers) 310,000 ayes against 62,000 noes ; revealing the avowed 
disaffection of nearly onc^sixth of the military force on which the 
whole fabric of the Empire rested. This unwelcome discovery was 
one motive to a warlike policy ; and withyi a few weeks *tb a nation 
was once more frightened from its repose by the sudden intelligence 
(July 3, 1870) tliat the throne “of Spain had been offered to one of 
the princes of Hohciizollern, a distant relative of the royal family of 
Prussia, and had been accepted by him. c i 

§ 16. Such was the extreme jealousy with which the French 
had regarded Prussia since the events of 1866, that the slightest 
spark was sufficient to kindle the flames of open strife between the 
two nations ; and, although there was no proof that the Hohenzollem 
candidature w’as duo to the intrigues of the Cabinet of ^ Berlin, thei 
French insisted that it must l)e so interpreted; that it was a 
deliberate insult to France, and constituted (unless at once with- 
drawn) a manifest cnsits hcl/f, ‘ . « 

It was in vain that the king of Prussia declared that he hud 
given his consent only as hea<l of the Tl(»henzollcm family, nor that 
Prince Antoine of IJohenzollern, in the name of his son Leo]>old, 
renounced his candidature for the Crown (July 12). The French 
Government insisted that his Prussian Majesty should not 6n.ly 
(‘Xjire&s his approbation of that step, but must undertake for the future 
that Prince licopold sLouhi never again be permitted to asx>ire to 
the Spanish Crown. It was clear that the Kingpould not, witlioifc 
<^hiuiiiliation, entertain this opx>liration ; and it is difficult \o believe 
that there was not a fixed purpose, from this point the negocia- 
tioiis, drive , Prussia into such a position as to make a rulituro 

inevitable. 

Coui|* ravotir i-* said tojiave pronounced a pl^iscite a very good thing / 
for thosn to majiijmlate it. Is there not somellnng suspiiious 

in the recurrence of the 7J millions in the votes of 1851, 185‘2, and 1870? 
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On the King’s refusal, public indignation rose to a high pitch in 
Parts, Tinder the mistaken notion that the Ambassador of Prance 
had been insulted, and that tlnf national honour was attacked. The 
Elmperof* seems to have been personally inclined to peace; but 
there was^ strong party in his intimate councils who urged him 
with fatal effect in the opposite directiem. At their liead was the 
Empress Eugenio, who insisted that war was neccssarj- for the 
interests and prestige of the dyaasty. She was supported by the 
zealouf Bonapartists of the early days of the Empire, who dis- 
approved the Liberal reforms lately introduced, and hoped thatTiy 
means of the plehmite a return would bo effected to the old 
system of arbitrary personal governmeut. The existing Cabinet 
was divided in^ophiion. I'lfb Due do Graiiiont and Marshal Lebceuf 
wer^ eager for wa^ the hdter affirming, as Minister of War, that 
“ France was perfectly prepared, and i>rub.»bly would never be so 
well jjreparedj again ” ; Emile Ollivier, though himself disposed to 
moderation, lacked the firmness and strength of character to restrain 
Lis cfdieagucs ; and tho/esultwas that in an evil hour the advocates 
of an appeal to arms prevail<^'d, and the fate of the Second Empire 
was sealed. On ll’te 15th of Jiily<%tatements were made to the two * 
Chambers by the Due de Gramont and M. Ollivier, which wore 
'taiitamouut to a declaration of war against Prussia. A vehement 
debate followed in the Legislative Chamber, in which the veteran 
Th%*rs oxliausted all his eloquence in striving to arrest the Oovtm- 
ment on the brink of its ixjrilous enterprise; but the divisfon 
lists showed an oveiwhelming majority in favour of the Ministerial 


programrjjLO. The Parisians received the intelligence witli transjKjrts 
of enthusiasm. Crowds of xcited citizens paraded the Boulevards, 
silking the Marseillaise and shouting “ A Berlin 1 ” “ Vi^e ri^hn- 
ixreur I viv^ In France ! il has la Prusso” I 

• Ka^xileon, In^viug ajqioiuted the Empress Regent in Ids absence, 
quitted St. Cloud 'on the 28th of July, and arriving the same 
night at ^lotz, assumed the supreme command of the army, with 
Marblxil Lebopuf for liis Major-General. At the moment when 
Ac difference first arose with Prussia, tlio French army was on its 
peace fix>ting; the arsenals, which hail been almost drained by the 
Mexican exj)editioii, were but scantily furnished, and the magazines 
were wretchedly ill-pj-ovided. Marshal Lobceuf estimated the 
effect force of the army at something more than 400,000 meij ; 
but it aiqipeffrs that at the oi)ening of the cami^iigu not more than 
^230,000 of all arms were actually under the standards, with about a 
tljpugand pieces of artillery. They formed seven corps d’arm^e, 
^liy^sides tlie Imperial 'Guard, which was commanded by General 
Bourbaki and stationed at Metz, the l^eadquartcrs of tkrf Emperor. 
Marshal MacMahon with the 1st corps, wasPpo^ed A front of 
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Strasburg, between the Bhlneaiid the Vosges monntaina ; and tlxofc 
other divisions, under Marshal Bazaine aud Generals de FaJftly, 
Frossard, and Ladmirault, exttjnded from that fjosition as far to the 
iiortii as T'hionville near Sierck. The line of operations Vas too 
long, and the ineaus of communication between the diff&eut corps 
were badly organized* 

The TrVisslans took the field with 380,000 men and 1200 cannon. 
They were commanded nominally* by King William, but realty by 
the celebrated Yon Moltke, perhaps the ablest tactician and 
strategist in Europe. They constituted three distinct a mics; the 
first, under the orders of General Stoinmetz, assembled in iho 
neighbourhood of Tr^ives; the sectmd, under Piinco Frederick 
Charles, took post in front of Mayejice;. the third, q)mmanded by 
the rrinc© Royal of Prussia, with Oeneral Bliimerithal as chieff of 
the staff, w'as stationed in the Bavarian Palatinate, and was destined 
to invade France by way of Alsace. The Crown Prince’s" army 
was composed of the forces of the Houth German States, jvhich, 
laithlhl to the secret treaties of IHGO, at once declared for Prussia ; 
thus extinguishing the one hope that France might have induced 
• or forced them to join her by boldly crossing the fthine at Strasburg ; 
a move, bcvsidcs, for which she was utterly unprepared. From the 
lirst, therefore, her enemy was not Prussia, but a united Germany . i 

The French, instead of boldly taking tlio initiative and crossing 
the Rhine, lost several days in inaction ; imleed, their inipeo^ect 
state of preparation made it impossible to undertake a forward move- 
ment. At length, on the 2iidof August, General Frossard advanced 
towards t^aarbriick (t.e. Saar-bridge), where an insigniricaiitt.«kirinish 
took place, and the Prince Im)>erial, a youth of fourteen, received 
what was pretentiously styled his “ baptism of fire.” This trivial 
success had scarcely been announced, wdien the news arrived thfvt 
a French division had been surprised and totally routuA by the Crown*' 
Prince of Prussia at Weissemburg. 

The Germans, having thus forced an entrance into French terri- 
tory, advanced immediately against Marshal MacMahon, whb heltj 
a strong p'isition at Worth, neai* the eastern slopes of the Vosges, 
with u[)wards of 40,000 men, and w'as routed in an obstinate l>altlo 
fought on the 6th of Augiist. The discomfited host i>oured tli rough 
the passes of the Vosges, making no attempt to dtifend them, and 
raiched Saverne in a latiablo state of disorder and panic." Here 
something like order was restored, and the remnant of the let Corps 
retreato<l lo the qjimp of CliA-Ions-sur-Marne. ^The whole of Alsace, , 
together with the great road to Paris throiigh Nancy, ^ was, thus 
thrown open to the invaders. 

On the %ime day that •^facMahon was defeated at Worth, 
a secotid misforturie befel the French arms at Si)icheren, near 
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Forbacli, where General Frosaard was attacked and routed by a 
pa«t of the 1st and 2nd ’German aimics under Generals Hteininet/. 
and von Ooben. ']'^ioir moin^tary tf)Ucli of Gcniiau soil across the 
ytiar wjui lost, and France had to submit to an invasion. The Eni])ej or, 
retreating to Meta, telegraphed the news to Paris witli the ominous 
words, 2'oHt pent &e retablir (*‘ All ma}’ yet be retrieved ”). 

1’bese startling reverses caused consternation at thd* Imperial 
• beac^-quarters, and the gravest aAixiety and jjerplexity prevailed as 
to thc^oourse to be pursued. At first it was proposed to retreat and 
form a junction with MacMabon at Cbultnis, so as to command the 
approaches to Piyis; and this would doubtless h.jve been the wisest 
and safest plan. It was abandoned, however, in consequence of the 
urgent ontreatiesi of the Ffupress-liCgent and her Ministers, who 
do(ilarc<l that fi wi^Jidrawa? from Metz and Lorraine would liave the 
worst iKJSsible ellcct at l*aris, and might even prove the ruin of the 
ilynasty. It ^vas determined, therefore, to coiK'eritrate the army in 
the neigldxuirhoud of Metz, the ancient capital of Lorraine; and 
lliis of)oration was ctimjileted by the 1 Ith of August. 

8 It, Mcanwfiile indescfibablo alarm and agitation reigned at 
Paris. The Enipriss iiumediatel^^convokcd the Chambers, declared * 
the do])artriicnt of the Seine in a state of siege, and summoned 
ui^jler the standards of the National Guards all citizens under the 
age of forty. At the first titling of the Legislative Body 
(August IHh) a violent attack was inadi* lH)th upon the Ollivier 
Mini'^try aiulup<ui the Eiiii»eror. A voro <fi' ivaut of confidence in tlie 
Ministry was a(luj)ted unanimously. Upcni iliis C>llivier and his 
fricn<h resigned, and tlm Empress commissioned Ch iienil Montan ban, 

( V ante de Palikao, to form cabinet, uniting ivitli the premiership 
tlie oflice of Minister of War. The new Ministers took measures 
fojjjihwith satisfy pulilic oj)iniou by making a change in the 
kU]»rcme comiii^nd of the army; and on the LHth it was announced 
at Palis that Maish?il Jkizainc was apjK)inti d (’ommandcr-iii-C'hlef, 
'^riie Emf)eror, wheW retain to Ikiris would have provoked a cry 
for hi deposition, retired to MacMahoii''s eauipat Chfilons, narrowly 
dlicaping capture by tlie Prussians. 

Marshal iluzaine had no sooner assumed the command, than ho 
recurred to the original scherae of retreating from Metz, to unite his 
• forces with MacMahon at CduUons. On the 1 1th of August tlie army 
commenced its luavcb vs ith that object; but the delays and hesi- 
tations of tlu^last few days hiul enabled the Genuaus to eoiru^ U]> in 
for#e, and the French were inlercei>ted at Borm*, or U*>areelles, 
Ti>efore they had completed the passage of the Mostdle. The enemy, 
thoii^ refulsed in a Tierce coml>at, nevertheless sn<‘ceeded m hin 
purpose of delaying their march, and ♦aining fiiif[ici<Mit^nie to bar 
their fan her ])rogress towards Chialuns. (Jn tfte Ath fliey con- 
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tinued their retreat, but on the 16th they were attacked a second ^ 
time by the army of Prince Frederick Charles, and the villages* of 
Ilezonville and Mars-la-tour ^witneKsed the piost desperate and 
equally contested battle of this memorable campaign. The resulo 
was not decisive; but the Germans now gained commaiid of the 
direct road to Verdun, and Bazaine felt it necessary to retrograde 
towards Metz, On the 18th the Germans, with 180,000 men under 
King William ‘and Von Moltke, .assailed the French positiqp at 
Arman villicrs, St. Privat, and Oravelotte. The French fought 
heroically, but in the end were overpowered, as usual, by numl>crs. 
The loss of the Germans on this decisive day js said to have 
amounted to upwards of 19,000 men. The victors j^roceeded with- 
emt delay to blockade the unfortunate ‘^army of the lihino ” in its 
entrenched camp at Metz, where it wa& isolatqfi from the resV of 
France, and hemmed in by an imi)enetrable circle of iron. 

Leaving the investment to the “ Bed Prince ” (Fredrick Charles), 
the King and his staff joined the Crown Prince’s army, which was 
advancing upon Paris, tcjwn after town surrendering at Ihb^first 
summons of an advanced guard of cavhlry. Only a teW fortresses, 

* such as Toul, Vitry, and Plialsbourg (famoa in the tales of 
Erckmann-Chatriaii), lield out bravely ; while Strasburg, invested 
on August 10th, made a brilliant defence, ^ 

At CJuiloris, in an aiixioua corlsultation on tlie 17th, it was 
resolved that all the disposable tniops in Franco sliould be concen- 
trated forthwitli under the walls of tlie ca]>ital. General Troeiiu, 
an officer of the highest merit, but one whom the Erni>eror liad 
hitherto treated with coldness and susi)icion, was named governor 
of Paris; and Kajvdoon once more determmed on repairing i-u 
]>ersori to the seat of government. But the ICnij^rcss and her con- 
fiihintaintcrlered a second time, and succeeded in overruling the s1%ip. 

§ 18. Marshal MacMalion mov(‘d on the 21st qf August froii> 
C^hfilous to Ueims. Here a despatch met him from Bazaine, which 
once more induced him to change his jdaus. Orders were giv( n to 
march towards the north-east, witli the object of succouri^ig the 
tho army of the Rhine, which was l>e]ievcd to be alrea<ly in inotic^h 
Iroiii Metz. To oppose isuch a movement, and to co-o]»erate on the 
advance to Paris, Moltke sent tJie Crown Ihince of Saxony with a 
new army of 100, f 00 into tho Ardennes. On the 23rd MacMahon « 
ctnnmenccd this fatal oxiiedition, though fully aware of the*scnons 
risks which it involved. Tlio Prussians soon discovered his line of 
inarch, avd, immediately changing front, made a rapid flank move- 
ment towards the north, which brought them into contact on ^ho* 
30th witli the French rear-guard at Beauiflont. The ^th 
under Geh^ral do Failly, aviis suddenly attacked at that point, and 
driven bal;k ii!’ utl^Jr coiilusion U|x>n Mouza, witJi the loss of 3000 
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^ men* This defeat seems to have convinced MacMahon tliat it 
impossible to relieve Bazaine ; he therefore abandoned the idea* of 
reaching Metz, an<^ ordered sf retreait upon Sedan* His troops were 
this time in a state of profound discouragement, and to a great 
extent 4emoralized; and the Marshal, not desiring to hazard a 
pitched battle, purj^osed to rally and ro-unite tlie army at Sedan, 
and afterwards to proceed to Mezi^res, where a fresh c(^pd 
wa^ in course of formation* But the enemy allowecl him no respite. 
Theif victorious legions came up successively during the 31st, and 
in the great battle of the following day they completely siirrouhded 
the French army, which was formed in a semicircle in the rear of 
Sedan, having that fortress as its central point. Crossing the Meuse 
at daylight, by two bridges which the French had miaccountably 
neglected to* destroy, thb Bavarians made a fierce attack on the 
12th French Corps at Bazeilles, a large village oast of Sedan, A 
murderous <K>nflict followed at this s]X)t, where the French defended 
themselves with the utmost gallantry to the last extremity ; but 
GvejJ^thing conspired reduce them to an utterly desperate con- 
dition. ‘Marshal MacMflion, while reconnoitring the enemy, 
received a woun4 which compoHed him to quit the field; and tlxe 
command was translorrcd to Colonel Hucrot, who was superseded 

• yy General do Wimpfien, in virtue of a commission which he 
produced from the governrneift at Paris, 'J'lie change of command 
involved the confusion of opjiosite plans of retreat, while the 
Germans elTeotetl the proscribed junction on the plateau of llley. 
After this it was clearly useless for the French to resist further. 
Their mvalry made a last effort, and charged repeatedly with head- 
dong valour, blit without .>uccess. The EiTi])cror, who had scarcely 
show’ll himself during tlie action, now^ interfered, and de Wimpffen, 
^ter a wffrni remonstrance, convinced at length of the hopelessness 

• of the situatijm, ordered a general retreat into Sedan. The scene 
of confusion wliicll thereupon ensued defies description. 

The King of Triissia had already ordered his artillery to cease 
firing, and sent an officer to Napoleon’s quarters to demand sub- 

Vnissiun. An answer was promised next day, and at 7 in the 
morning Napoleon drove to the Prussian headquarters, preceded by 
General lleiile with a note in wliich ho formally resigned his sword 
into the hands of the conqueror. Ho was met by Count Bismarck, 
with •whom ho conversed for some time at the humble dwelling of 
a -weaver bf the roadside ; but King William refrained from making 
his appearance till it was announced that tl^ capitulation was 

• actually signed by General Wimpffen. lie then gave a generous* 

• recejitioi to his prislouer, and placed at his disposal the palace of 
\7ilhelmshohe, near Cassol, as his Rhode during ^his^captivity in 
Germany. 
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The disaster of Sedan indicted tt}>on France a total loss of 124,000 
m&n. Of those 83,000 became prisoners of war in vijiuc of tfee 
capitulation. 

§ 19. Events at Paris, upon the tidinp:® of tho catastr^he oT 
Sedan, succeeded each other with liglitning-Jike rapidity. The 
blow was so cruel and so iinexixjcted, ihai at first it produced a sort 
of general stupefaction ; but this was quickly fifilowed by an out- 
burst of furious indignation againstAthe Ooverninent, and tho streets 
and boulevarcLs re-echoed with shouts of “ docheance I dech^aftce ! ” 
(tihdicaiion, literally forfeiture). It was instantly apparent that 
the fall of the Empire was irrevocably determined, lllie Legislative 
IJody, meeting in intense excitement at mid-day on ilie 4 th of 
September, named a committee of five mc>ml>ers, who were to appoint 
a provisional ministry; and a Constituent Ass'unbly was to bo 
convoked as soon as circumstances would permit, to decide U[)on 
the future form of Government. But their dcliboratiens were cut 
short by a tumultuous invasion of tho National Guards and the 
mob of Paris ; U]>on which the frightened legislature at once took 
flight. In the midst of indescribable coTiifusion, the crowd insisted 
^)n the immediate proelamatiou of it Eejiublic. 

MM. Jules Favre and Gambetta ])laced themselves at the head 
of the insurgent multitude, and led the way to the Hotel do Vilh 
Tliore, at four in the afternoon, they formally declared the fall of 
Loiiis Napoleon and his dynasty, and the establishment of a 
Jieifulfi'ic in its place. Tho Eriipr(*sb-Be‘gent 0 HcaiK*d without 
o 2 )j)osition or accident t(> England, and t<K)k up Ikt resklence at 
< Jliislehurst in Kent. Her late ministci’s disjiersed in all ha*ste, and 
quitted France in various directions. 8uch was the ja'ceipitaU* and 
inglorioui4 collajise of tiie second Bonapartist Einjdre. 

The administration which succeeded to i)ower at this mdst difficar' 
and critical moment was conqiosed almost entirely of tlie Liberal 
membeis for the city of Paris in the late Ciiamber of IXqmties. 
General Trochii, G<wcrnor of l^aris, was iianH‘d 'iTesident; Jules 
Favre was Vice-President and Minister for Foreign Affairs ; (^am- 
betta took the deiDartmont of the Interior; Picard, of Finances.''* 
M. Thiers had been earnestly solicited to take oilice, but be declined. 

The great and 2 >re‘"»sing necessity which firht x^rcsented itself to 
the “Government of National Defence” (as it -was called) was to 
obtain a suspejision of hostilities, and, if pfissible, moderate terms 
of 2 >cace. The King of JXussia had let fall the exjiresi^Jon, that ho 
■was not atovar with the Frencli xicoide, but only with the Emperdt 
Nai)oleon; this was recalled and relied on as encouraging tho hoj>e 
that, since the Emjnre was now a tiling of the 2 MiKt, tho ccuiqucrors 
might be fiU’posed to deal liberally with tho nation through its 
freely chosdii rej/resdntatives. But would tliey n coguise the Be- 
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publican Government as possessing the requisite authority to treat ? 
Q^iis was extremely doubtful ; but at all events it was im2>erative 
to make the attemut. The Gcrmairs appeared before Paris on the 
f 9th, said on that day a meeting took place between Jules Favre 
and Cuuftt Bismarck, at M. de Bothschild’s chateau at Ferridres. 
The Count demandcad deeply humiliating terms^the surrender of 
Strasburg and its garrison, who wore to become prisoners of war, 
the* surrender of Toul and other fortresses, and the continuance of 
hostiHties in and around Metz. Ho declin^ to permit a revictual-* 
ling of Paris, except at the price of the occupation of some com- 
manding fort, such as the Mont Val<Srien, by G^man troops. 'J^his 
last suggestion was too much for the patience of the French 
Minister ; he at once took !teavo of the Count, returned to Paris, and, 
in# the name of {jis colldkgues, indignantly declared that France 
would never yield either “an inch of her territory or a stone of 
her fortresses.” 

Meanwhile the German armies completed the investment of the 
Frei^Jh ’capital ; and qn the 5th of October the King of Prussia 
fixed his * head-quarters St Versailles, Some members of the 
Government of Dtfenoe had already remov'ed to Tours, where tliey* 
were afterwards joined by Gambetta, wlxo escaped from Paris in a 
^b|^lloon, and now disidayed marvellous energy in organizing a new 
resifitauce iu the }»rovincos. 

J 120. Marshal Bazaine and his army still continued to hold ouc at 
Metz ; but tlieir provisions were running short, and no further ho|’Ki 
remained of raising the siege. Under these circumstances, the 
Marslial^witU the advice of a council of war, despatched General 
Boyer to Versailles to trea confidentially for a pacific arrangement, 
lie arrived on the Ifth, and a curious ncgociation followed, wliich 
a4r one tiirfb seemed to promise a reaclleii in favour of the Boua- 
•partists and t^jic Kegeiicy of the Empress. But in the end the 
jiroject failed, the Emxircss steadily declining to sanction any tciins 
which involved a^surreiider of French territory. The negociati< n 
tvas Ig-Dheu off; in the course of a few days Bazaine found himself 
Educed to extremity, and on the 2ytli of October he cax>itulatod. 
^rhe “ Army of the llliino,” which included three Marshals, forty- 
seven treiieial oflBcers, and men, now laid down their arms, 

► after the example of their comrades at Se<lan, and became ]>riBonerR 
of war?* Strastmrg and Toul had been compelled to succumb about 
a month x^re’fiously. 

^ 21. Our limits forbid us to enter upon a detiyled description of 

* Bazaine was afterwards tried and condemned to death, which was 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. escaped, and i^iiblished a 

vindicfitioii of his conduct ; but the whole affair is oi^ of^horo^robleins of 
contemporary history, which await further revelation of me facts. 
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the siege of Paris, or to follow the movements of the newly-formed 
armies which prolonged a brave though desultory lesistanoe to the 
Gormans on the banks of the* Loire,* and in tile north and east* 
The defence of Paris lasted for upwards of four months — fn>m th# 
21st of September, 1870, to the 28th of January, ISTl-^and was 
marlced by signal patriotism and self-devotion on the part of the 
garrison aiid the population. The troops, under Generals Trochu, 
Dueiot, and Viuoy, attempted to effect a junction with the Ajmy 
of the Loire ” under General Aurelle de Paladines, who had gained 
much credit by his success in retaking Orleans; but this scheme 
was foiled by the decisive repulse of that general on the 4th of 
December. On the 19th of January the French made a grand 
but vain effort to pierce the enemy’s lines in the direction of Ver- 
sailles. After this disaster, the Generals rtgreed that it was useless to 
attempt anything further in the hope of raising the blockade ; and, 
as the stock of j)rovisions in Paris W'as very nearly exliausted, the 
Government, on the 23rd of January, authorized Jules Favre to pro- 
ceed to Versailles and conclude an armistice upon the best forms he 
could obtain. Count Bismarck, after mdeh difficulty and hesitation, 
•at last consented to a suspension of arms for thret weeks, to extend 
to the whole of France, The further arrangements were tantamount 
to a capitulation. The troops of the line were to evacuate the city 
and be disarmed, with the excei^tion'of one division of 12,000 men. 
The National Guard, by an unfortunate error of judgment, w;ere 
IKjfmitted to retain their arms. The forts around Paris were to be 
at once occupied by the Germans, and subsequently they were 
to enter the capital itself, but not till the expiration of the ^mistico. 
A general election was to take place without delay, aiid the 
National Assembly was convoked at Bordeaux for the 12th of 
February. I^astly, the city of Paris was to be mulcted in a W^'r 
contribution of 200 millions of francs, or 8,0O0,O00Z., 

The convention was signed at Versailles on the 28th of January, 
and at twelve o’clock that night the last shot^ were fired from 
the Prussian batteries against Paris. , 

§ 22. The electicms were now pr'xjceded with, and the new 
National Assembly, the great majority of which was in favour of a 
l>acific p^dicy, met at Bordeaux on the 12th of February, 1871. 
Its first act was to place the supreme authority in the hands of 
lyf. Thiers, with the title of Head of the Executive Power and Presi- 
dent of the Council «f Ministers. Jules Favre retainedthc portfolio 
of Foreigm Affairs^* The Assembly next commissioned the GoveKi- 
mont, in ebneert with a deputation of Members, to arrange with t|ie 

The iindfirstanding arrived at on this occasion between the Govem- 
roent of M.^'Thiers and the different political parties known as the 
Pucte de Sdord^ux.^ 
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^ Oerman authorities the preliminaries of peace. M. Thiers proceeded 
tot Versailles on the 2l6t of February j and it was ou this occasion 
that Count Bisnuircj;:, for the •first time, specified in x^laiu words the 
ilaorifices which he proposed to exact from vanquished France. He 
demanded the cession of Alsace, comprising the de}>artments of the 
Haut Khiu and Bas Bhin ; and of “ the new departuiont of the 
Moselle,” which included the greater part of Lorrame aifd the city 
of li{etz. The enormous sum of#Hix milliards of francs was likewise 
requiAid by way of war indemnity ; but tlio amount was reduced 
afterwards to five milliards, or 200,000,000/. sterling. It was stfpii- 
lated that the fi^st instalinjeut of one milliard !t.hould be ])aid in the 
course of the year 1871, and the other four milliards within three years 
from the excliange of the vatifications. l^aris, the adjacent forts, 
and the con(xuere<^X>rovindfes, were to bo evacuated by the Germans 
in iirojwrtiou as the indemnity was defrayed ; six depariments in 
the east of Fjrance, including the strong frontier fortress of Belfort, 
were to be occupied until it was acquitted in full. Finally, it was 
arranged that 30,000 German troojis sluaild enter Paris on the 
1st of March, and hokf iioj^cssiou of the Champs Elys^os until the 
ratifications had baen exchangedji 

I’hcse articles were dcbatecl inch by inch witli tlie utmost 
eamostiiess on both sides, and were not conceded at last by 
Al. Thiers except under the stem jiressure of absolute necessity. 

The signatures were affixed on the 20th of February. The treaty 
was submitted to the Assembly at Bordeaux ou the 28th, and \^a8 
acce]itod by an immense majority, A resolution was passed at the 
same lime, by which the re]>rescntative8 of the nation confirmed 
the deixlsition of Napolcoi ill. and his dynasty, and pnmounced 
him “ resjHUisible for the ruin and dismemberment of France.” 
\€,lie ratifioations were exchanged early <ui the morning of March 
J2n(l ; that traqjiaction being hastened by tlic French in order to 
abridge tlie time fi^fed for the occupation of Paris by the traoi)s of the 
conqueror. Ou tBe jjreceding day they had made their triumx>hal 
entry J^y the Arc de J'liltoilc, laid marched down the avenue of the 
Gliam])s Klysees in the ])reseiico of their newly proclaimed Emperor* 
and his son the Crown Ihince, ami had encamxied in the Place de la 
Concorde and the Champs do Mars, Thci-e was sonic apjirelieiision 

► that a collision might occur between the Germans and the exasperated 
po])u]ace, but tfiis was happily avoided ; and by eleven o’clock qp 
the morning tlic 3rd, the whole of the foreign soldiery had with- 
drawn from the cajiital. 

King William of Prussia had been proclaimod German Empernr in the 
g^at hall of Liuiis XIV. and Napoleon at Versailles. The delj^ils of this 
new imperial <'(>nstitutio)i (which is quite a diftereiit thmg the old 

Holy limnan Em^nri) belong to the history of Germany. 
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,§23. But scenes still more distressing tLan those hi tlierto witnessed 
were in store for the inhabitants of Paris. The ultra- Democrats 
or Socialists profited by this 'demontstration, ao harassing to the 
feelings of the nation, to execute a seditious scheme which they hafi 
long been meditating. Under the pretence that the Germans might 
be tempted to lay liands upon the train of artillery belonging to the 
National iruart), they seized it, transj,x)rted it to the heights of 
Montmartre, and pointed the gims towajds the city. Jt ,.was 
evi<Jeiitly necessary to recover possession of these foniftdahlo 
batteries, and General Vinoy was ordered to attemxjt this on 
the IHtli of March. He carried the position of the insurgents 
with little difficulty, but the i>opulaco in overpowering masses 
assailed the artillerymen as they were Removing U-lic gunl?, and a 
bloody confiiet followed, ending in the defeat of* tlic regular troops , 
and the triumph of the anarchists. The calamitous revolt of the 
“ Commune” dates from this day. S]jace f(>rbids ourd“ollowing the 
terrible details, which belong jiroperly to the still incomjilete 
history of the 'J'hird llepublic. , \ 

The Government of Versailles had to organize a new army of 
“130,000 men under Marshal MaJcMahon and U'adertake a second 
siege of Paris. An entrance was eflected on May 2L; but while 
the final struggle was jiroceeding, the leaders of the insurreoti^iX 
perpetrated a fien<lliko act of vengean(;e by deliberately^ setting fire 
to all the i^rincipal xiublic buildings of the city. The l\ilace of^the 
TiiiJeries was committed to the flames, burned for three days, and 
became a mass of blackened ruins, which were afterwards pulled 
down. 3 ‘he Ministry of Finance, with all its valuable aretjives, was 
totally ^lestroyed. The JfOtel de Ville was set on fire by expircss 
order of the “ Committee of Public Safety”; it had been soaked ■ 
with x‘<d-rulciim, which soon devastated tliis noble sf^^ucturc, Vi- 
cluding its works of art and precious collection of historical records* 
Unhax'fuly these were not the most flagitious of the crimes uhich 
disgraced the exinriiig Commune. The ruffians resolved to take the 
lives of the hostages confined at La llo<xuetto and other priams, in 
retaliation for those of their own j)artisaiis who had been executtfd 
by the “ men of Versailles.” Six victims — the Archbishop of Paris, 
M. Btuijeau, President of the Court of Cassation, Deguerry, Cure of 
the Madeleine, and three other xiarish priests, were shot on the‘ 
cv(miiig of Jday 21th in the courtyard at La flocxuette, afud met 
deatb with unshrinking courage. On the 2()th, sixteeA other ])riests, 
chiefly J’eauits, i^uflered the same fate, together with above fitity 
military hostages. ^ , 

After series of sanguinary conflicts, which lasted for more tl^jad 
a week, tji^fi^army of Versailf6s succeeded in driving the Communists 
from all their defensive ixjsitions, and quelling tljeir resistance. The 
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•Buttes Cbaumont and the heights of Belleville were carried on May 
27tti; on the 29th the rebel, garrison of Vincennes surrendered at 
discretion, and this ithnatural contest came to an end. The soldiers 
of Versmilos showed no mercy in their hour of triumj>h. They 
were furious and imidacable. All Communists taken with anus in 
their hands were put to death on the spot; and huudryds, if not 
thousands, of prisoners were executed without form of trial. A 
niilitaiy tribunal was forthwith <?pened at Versailles, before which 
l)ersous charged with complicity in the insurrection were arraigimd, 
and sentenced in due course to different degn'cs of punishment — 
death* iuiprisoiinft*nt in a fortress, and transxmrtatloii to the colonies. 
The }jrerise numbers of the condcinneil will never ho known. 

§ 24. Whiles Paris was jj^oaning under the terrible calamities of 
civif war, the Versirtllcs Government liad renewed ncgociat ions with 
the Gormans for the conclusion of a detinilive ]>eace. The Ooni- 
niunal outbroitk had thrown serious dillicultics in the way of the 
filial se^tli'iLicnt ; and Prince Pusmarck gave <he envoys to understaiul 
that ttirtliej;8aciificcs mifst h» submitted to in order to gain their end. 
^riie evacuation of yio d<'i)artniont^of the Bcine and others adjoining 
Paris was postponed for a longer ]>crlod ; the force composing the 
garrison of Paris was limited to 80,000 men ; and the rest of the 
BrtiKh army was rc'c^uired to remain in its cantonments beyond the 
Loire nntil the i>ayinent of the first instalment of the indemnity. 
The»e terms having been agreed to, the (lenuan Chancellor ollcred 
no further objections ; the treaty of jjcaoe was signed at Frankfort 
on the 1 0th of May ; it was rapidly <liscussed and accci>tod by the 
Nation.'il d^ssembly at Versiiilles ; and the formal ratifications wen 
exchanged on the 21st, the very daj’’ on which the victorioifs arm\ 
\)f-thc government entered Paris. 

IfiT. '1 hiers was no sooner master of the ca]>ital, than he took 
aT'tive measurcs^to ] 4 *ocur(* the stipulated ovai’uation of the Frencli 
territory. On tlic 2711i of June he o])eued a siibscrixition for a loan 
of two nnlliaids; and within twenty-four hours more than double 
ll^e re(fuired amount was x>rovided. The payments commenced 
iinmedintclv. On the receipt of the first milliard the Germans 
gav'o iij) fiossessiou of the forts around Paris, and vvitlidrew from the 
ilcparliiients of the Seine, Heine-el-Oise, Seino-et-Marne, and Oise, 
^ly the end of Sofitcmher only twelve departments remained in tln^ 
occuiwil ion of yie foreigner. Diidoraatic relal ions w ere re-established 
between France and Germany at the beginning of 18J2 ; and 
grange men ts were eniered into, after much tedif)iis negociatiun, 
for 4h(*]i<|n^hition of the remaining three milliards of the debt. 
.sccmid loan was set on find, and the was lespondi^^to uitb 

a iiroinptitude, zeal, and confidence, winch called iiirthttho tstonisli- 
ment jind admiration o^ 7^hirf)pc. Nearly twelve/ times the amount 
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J 23. But scenes still more distressing than those hitherto witnessed 
were in store for the inhabitants of Paris. The nltra-Democr»ta 
or Socialists profited by this 'demontoation, so harassing to the 
feelings of the nation, to execute a seditious scheme which they hah 
long l)een meditating. Under the pretence that the Germ£lns might 
be tempted to lay hands upon the train of artillery belonging to tlie 
National ^Jluan], they seized it, transported it to the heights of 
Montmartre, and ;t>ointed the gims towards the city. Jt ..was 
evh^lontly necessary to recover possession of these formVlablo 
batteries, and General Vinoy was ordered to attempt this on 
the IHtli of March. He cai-ried the position of the insurgents 
w^ith little dithculty, but the i)opulacc in ovcrpowoiing masses 
assailed the artillerymen as tliey were Vemoving gunfe, and a 
bloody conflicit followed, ending in the defeat of* the regular trofi])s ^ 
and the triumph of the anarchists. The calamitous revolt of the 
“ Commune” dates from this day. Si)aco forbids our#following tlie 
terrible details, which belong pro|)erly to the still incomplete 
histcjry of the Third Eepuhlic. , ' % 

The Government of Versailles had'to organize a new army of 
“130,000 men under Marshal Ma^.*Mahon and lAidertabe a second 
siege of Paris. An entrance was cftected on May 21; but while 
the final struggle was proceeding, the leaders of the insurreoti^^ri 
])crf)(d.rated a fiendlike act of vengeance by deliberately setting fire 
to all the principal public buildings of the city. 'The I’^alacc of^the 
Till lories was committed to the flames, burned for three days, and 
became a mass of blackened ruins, wdiich were afterwards pulled 
dov.n. The Ministry of Finance, with all its valuable archives, was 
totally ^Icstroyed. The IfOtel de Villo was set on fire hy express 
order of the “ Committee of Public Safety”; it hud been soaked ‘ 
with petroleum, whiesh soon devastated this noble st^fuefuro, Vi- 
cludiiig its works of art and ])rccious collection of liistorit‘,al recordsi 
Unhappily these were not the most flagitious of the crimes which 
disgraced the exiiiring Commune. The ruflians resolved to take the 
lives of the hostages confined at La Roqnettc and other ])ri.S('mH, in 
retaliation for those of their, own partisans who had been executtfd 
by tluj “ men of Versailles.” Six victims — the Archbishop of Paris, 
M. Btmjeau, President of the Court of Cassation, Deguorry, Cure of 
the Madeleine, and throe other parish priests, wero shot on the* 
evening of Jda-y 24th in the courtyard at La Rocpiette, aJjid met 
death wuth unshrinking courage. On the 2r>tli, sixteefl'other jiriestS, 
c})ietly nfesiiits, ^uficred the same fate, together with above fcfity 
niilitary iiostages. ^ , 

After ^ series of sanguinary conflicts, which lasted for more tl^^arl 
a week, tj^^'army of Versailfbs succeeded in driving the Communists 
from all their clefensive ]x>sitions, and cjuolhng their resistance. The 
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•Buttes Chaumont and the heights of Belleville were carried on Ma^ 
27t?i; on the 29th the rebel , garrison of Vincennes surrendered at 
dj^scretiou, and this lAinatural contest came to an end. The soldiers 
of YersiSnes showed no mercy in their hour of triumph. They 
were furious and imidacabie. All Communists taken with arms in 
their hands were put to death on the six>t ; and hundreds, if not 
thousands, of prisoners were executed without form of trial. A 
militdlrj^ tribunal was forthwith opened at Versailles, before which 
persons charged with complicity in the insurrection were arraigiKid, 
and sentenced in due course to different degrees of punishment — 
death, imprisonnftnit in a fortress, and transportation to the colonies. 
The precise numbers of the condemned will never be known. 

§ 24. Whihi Paris was groaning under the terrible calamities of 
civif war, the VersfiSllles Government liad renewed negociatioiis with 
the Germans for the conclusion of a definitive peace. Tlic Com- 
munal outbreitk had thrown serious difficulties in the way of the 
final st^tltunent ; and Prince Bismarck gave tlio envoys to understand 
that i^irthei;sacrifices in«st 1# submitted to in order to gain their end. 
The evacuation of the department^of the Seine and otliers adjoining 
Paris was ]K)sti)onca for a longer period ; the force composing the 
garrison of Paris was 1 uni led to 80,000 men ; and the rest of the 
Krftich army was requiied to remain in its cantonments beyond the 
Loire until the payment of the first instalment of the indemiiKy. 
These terms liaving been agreed to, the Gorman Cliancellor offered 
no further objections ; the treaty of jicace was signed at Frankfort 
on the 30th of May ; it was rajndly discussed and accepted by tlie 
Nathaial lAssembly at Yersxiilles ; and the formal ratifications wen* 
exchanged on the 21st, the very day on wliich the victorious army 
of- the goveri^mcnt entered Paris. 

Si. 'J'hiers was no sooner master of the capital, than lie took 
active nicasures^to jii'ocure the stipulated evacuation of tlic French 
territory. Chi (he 27th of June he opened a suhscription for a loan 
of two milliards; and within twenty- four hours more than double 
tl^o re(fim'c<l amount was provided. The payments commenced 
immediately. On tlie receipt of the first milliard the Germans 
gave up jiossession of tlie forts around Paris, and withdrew from the 
departments of the Seme, Seine-et-Oise, Seinc-et-Mariie, and Oise. 
*By the end of Sefdember only twelve departments rcrnaineil in the 
occupation of ^le foreigner. Dijilomatic relations were re-established 
between France and Germany at the beginning of 18J2 ; and 
iyran gen len ts were entered into, after much tedi?»ns iiegociatiun, 
fur Halation of tUo remaining three milliards of the debt. 

second loan was set on foot, and tlie apygal ivas respond*^ to witJi 
a ])rum latitude, z(*al, and confidence, whi(4i called Sirtlnithe »stonish- 
ment Mild admiration of. Plnrope. Nearly twelve times the amount 
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Kicjuired was subscribed in two days. The third milliard was ^aid‘ 
in N()vein])er 1872 ; and France uUimately engaged to satisfy all 
outstanding claims in four instalments between the 5th of June ai}d 
the 5th of September 1878. She fulfilled this with scrupulous 
exactness; the (Germans were C(pially true to their word; and on 
the Ibtlirof September lh73 the last regiuieiits of iho army ot 
(X'cupatioii repasMod tho frontier.* 

§ 25. It Was only after this deTiverauco was fully accomplished, 
thht the Third Uepuulic was organized ; nor was this elfecled with- 
out an opposition on the part of the Conservatives, which caused the 
resignation of M. Thiers (May 2-1 th, 1873). Under his successor, 
Marshal MacMahon, a restoration of the monarchy seemed at one 
time imminent. The Marshars disagraemeuts with-liis re])ul)licau 
Ministry and Chamber brought his seven yclirs’ presidency to a 
premature cud, and lie wan^. succeeded by a decided republican, 
M. Gi'cvy (Jan. 30, 1870). But no Ministry has been able to hold 
office long ; the Kepublic lost, in Tliiers (Sej)t. 1877) and Ga ribetta 
(Doc, 31, 1882), the only men who s emed likely to control the 
strife of parties; and the death pf the Due de ^^^rdeaux (Aug. 21, 
1883) reunited the Uoyalists luider tho Comte de I'aris. 

But these events belong to a still unfinished chapter of the Hundred 
Years’ history of Ucvolutionary France. At present sin* seems ti'^Lc 
replaced, by a cycle of events alike extrfiordinary and irresistible, in 
v*^ry niucb the same position that she occupied aftt^r tlu: fall of 
tlic Orlcaniat Monarchy in 3 8-1 8, The same clerneiila of intohtinc 
division, of dynastic rivalry, of social agitation and disruption, sur- 
vive still, and are comtantly at work. As matttjrs now stand, the 
one imperious necessity for France is Fmce ; a period of repose, 
during whicli slic may investigate carefully the causes of her recent 
disasters, may correct her ruinous mistakes, and make ‘pro \’ision 
against tlieir rccurrene^c. The condition of such agnation, endowed 
as it is so highly with the gifts of genius and iutellect, and with 
those qualities which ensure eminence in all the variinl lields of 
iiumaii exertion, can never be desperate. If it sliuuld ajipcar that 
Franco has leanicd, in tlio bitter school of adversity, tlie duty 
of cultivating sincere respect fur otlier nations, of avoiding arrogant 
sclf-cunfidenee, and of diligently improving the vast advantages 
material and moral, which iVuvideiice has liestowed U])on ,hcr, she 
‘will become, wduit as^uiedly she w'as d<‘sign(;d to be, the centre of 
world-wide inllucnce and powder, and a blcbsing to the great hxviily 
of mankind. 

* Tiw £x-Kmporor Napuluou HI. died at Chiblohurst, in kciit. January 
9th, ^ / 
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A0TnoTirrxER fou ttho period 

OF THE RFVmUTJON. 

Til? ^olIowmK is a selected list from* 
tho luultitudnious iJublicaiiLnia rclutinjc 
to tli(' histojy of the* Rovolnlion. 

It imUidcs all the most authentic and 
important RourcfR ^ot intnrmalion ou 
the Rubjcct Th(i«<t'i 'a Inch aro 

rpecially recommended hu releicnce to 
tin’ English student* are iuaik«‘fi thus 

n-— • « 

JT CoMPLKTB HKST«#r{lE«. — *Tou1o!1- 
geon, Jfhtmre. da rtmee dtptns la 
Jtevtjlulion de 1730; ♦Dulaure, 
llisUu iqvi'9 dt's’tji'tmcipaux Enrtn'merts 
(h la Kth'ol. Fran^’.; ‘^lianetclle, Pru is 
lluturi^uc^ lie la Hevulalinn^ and La 
Ctiuvt'h^l.ion JS~nti(jn(ihi; dc hi 

Ht'vohition, jj.ir deux Anils de ^4 In- 
bcrlo ; *ilai«int»', f/ndoire da la ('on- 
vantnui uWUluuala iAul Jlistone da" 
iJinrtoirn ; A Tliiers, JTisUntc dc hi 
lii'voL , 10 \uls. wvo., l.ith edit, (this 
work enjoys the highest repulatiou and 
fidfmlailty in France; but. the author 
is pouorlully biashcd by polnic.il jno- 
pos'essious iiiid ii.aionul jiurtiulitv; his 
Htiitiineijt'i ot lacts arc voiy Inquefitly 
iiie>*in‘tt; aed altog ther th • hook 
must he read with e.\tiewiy eaution), 
♦Aliclielet, JU vul, Fi ti tt^'o iga, 1 voU. ; 
•(.^uiiiet, Edgar, La lii eolation, ‘2 vols ; I 
*}Iit;uet, nmioire uU' la Jicml ''laU' j 
fan?'' (^iui cxeilleiit and tniatvoilhy 

, uorlvl, JjouiaBlaiii, Ihs^ioira dc la Jlicol 
1’4 Vols.; *IJ Taiiip 1 cs 
Ol^t/ijtts dc hi Fiuiirc Foith inporamc, 

vula, ; alsf.' liaudaled by John Durand, 

3 voh ; Adolphe S’ftliuiu'l;, TuOh-au dc la 
Jxci'olut ton Fuxii(‘oii<c (giving the tub- ! 
stance of cont- inporar^ poiue repol^.^), j 
3 vols ; *,S.vl'el, It >oii, Tlialni y of i ft v j 
French Jh coin lion (Eng tnins ), 4 \ oTh , 1 
»^work of polnl meiit; * Mai Ini, rT< nn, | 
Ihsioue dc Jjintcc dcjmis iTs!) <x * 

nos jours, 3 \o!s ^^unlini>hed'l; C. d'lieii- > 
iiault, JjU licvoLiUion (valuable for its [ 
JUustvations'j. 

« 11 W«HiKS OF SEFAriATE IVUIOD.S. — 

A. de Larmirtine, JhMoin dcs (rirondins ; 1 
A. (Jiumfr do llaS'.agnac, lUst. li^s fit- | 
nondiiis cf dts Jtn.s'>acifr dc Scphnih/c, j 
*A. de ^I'oequei ille, Lhnicii n Jit'ynne el . 
la HcvoL : Edujoiul et Jnles de Goncourt, ■ 
Elision e de la Socif tc Fra)H'insc pendant ■ 
la mlic^l ct^lc Dtrechnre^ Jatbaiiine, 
Vist, Monarckifjue cl Fonsfiiiitionnelle dc 
la^h'vol. Fran, only 5 vols. published; . 
* Victor Cousin, Assai sxn les Frnicipes 
de la licvol. A'run. ; *A. C3. Thihau- 

deau, Memoiret sur la Conmntion tt le 


IHrecUnrc; *Mortimer-Tcrn(»iux» Histoire 
de la Terreur, 17it2-»17ti4, 8 vols (from 
original documents); "iValkm, II,, Ihstoire 
da Tribunal Hevolutamnaire de j arts, 
6 vols. ^ 

111. CoKTEMPoiiAEY Mi'.MOiUh. — Me- 
moirs of — the h’aron de Gnnim, / a/o.v- 
citt ; Weber; nprtrand de MolcvtUc ; 
Marquis de Fvrrieres* ; O’cncial Jhi- 
mouricz*; Madame liolarid; MotJmne 
de Campan* i Marqmse de la Jtocheja- 
queh'in; Marquis tie /foniUc. *]Vladi4nn‘ 
de Staid ’h Considerations sur la Jtcvol 
A'ran. shonld also by all rneuna be leud; 
as well as the *AS’t>wei'n4rs lui Miraheau 
et sur les J>cux J'rt.micres Asstnibhes 
Lcffidatives, by ICticnne Dumont — a work 
of extreme interest. 

Among the vaiious Eugllsh works 
upon this period the following m>iy hi' 
hpetifled: — Burke's llejicci inns on the 
Ferolutio-n in France ; the Jhary of 
Goeernor Morns; Jjccturts on the 
A'renih Lcvoluiton,hy the late Ptofps«ur 
vSniyth, of Camln idgi* ; The French 
ficcolntion, a Jlislory, hy Thomas (’ar- 
lyle; a volume of A ssai/s ou the F’rt'xo'k 
AeiviiMim/j, reprinted fiom the Quarfeily 
fteview, hy the late Right lion. J. WiUori 
CroKer, Alinm, Sii A , Jiistonf of 

/'itrope Ji'om 1789 to 18^)2, 14 vols'; 
Fvffe, A C , Ihslory of Modern Fat ope, 
voi 1.(1792-1814) 


AUTHORITIES l^OR THE RFIGX OF 
^Al•OLEO^^ J. 

As a work of riTerencc, the Hishnre 
de Fiante, sous Fajio'roti (1 799-18 1 5 ), 
by M Rignoii, may be recoin mended 
Id IS in 14 \oIh, hvo. *Le Consulut et 
I’/onpire, by A C Thibaudcati, is well 
M'lilTen, ami iq)on th?' whole inipiartlrtl 
A. 'i'Jiiers, llisUnui du Consuhit et dc 
I'Fvipirc; *Ch. Eacretelle, llistoirt da 
(^onsnlal et ae V hvtpirc, 6 \oD, 8vo, ; 
(JeiKvude, Lc Consuhit et I'Jmjni*, *Jo- 
nnni, lie I'oUtujue et Mihlouc de 
Fapttlcon, 4 voir. svo. ; Labanme, ITist 
de la Chute de Vfmpiic de Aapuhon. 
^ibtuigiiud el. jVIonI hiilon, J.'/woirA* 
pour SCI inr d VlintoDc de Frame sous 
Aajutlcon, 9 vols. .S\o ; Soulh Marshal, 
Duke lU Dalmatia, %Lntpayne7 des i.Vro- 
rnux Fiavf'ois dcpuis la Jh'colutom 
jusqiia 7v<as jotirs, Memoits of-- Stivan/ 
^^Dnko of RoMiro\ de Hournenne, 
Juiuchit Marshal (,’otiriou Ctfr, and 
Marshal Moimo?d; *^e M^ortal dc 
Sic. t/fhne, bj' tlie C’omit la, 8 Cases; Sir 
Walter Scott s Life of yapolcon (this 
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popular work la^ "by no menus free from 
B^'nous Inaccuracies.) ‘Colonel Napier's 
Ifistori/ of the Peninsular War; SoutheVs 
W'ar in the J*eninsula; Marquis ’of 
T;ondon(lerry’8 Story of the Peninsular 
War, rPheso are all standarcL work.*.) 
*The Military Despatches of the Duke, of 
Wellirufton ; Correspondance de yapoleon 
J,, puliliee par ordre de Napoleon III., 
2« vols. ; •Laufrey, P., Jltstoire de Na- 
pol/'on 3 vois. (Kng trans , 4 vole): 
• lU'miisat, Madame de, Memoir es de 
(Ift02-S), 3 vols. (Kng. trans , 2 vols.); 
thesalast two worlcM are especially valu- 
uMo for exblbiilng Napoleon in hia true 
character. 


AUTHORITIES FROM THE RESTO- 
RATION TO THE PRESENT 
■ TIME. 

The following are somo of the prin- 
cipal works of retojyiilsed credit for this 
period: — ‘A de LaruarLino, Ilistoire de 
la Itestauration, and de la Jievolu^ 
tion de KS48, 2 vols. (Eng. trans., 1 vol.); 
•Me Vaulahelle, Its Deux Hesiaurations ; 
\Tel-Ca.stel, Pist, dc la Jieslauration ; 
JVIoiiechel, Seize Ans sous les JiourOon^i 
,Liicrt*telle, Memoires de la Jicstauration ; 
V de Nouvion, Jltstoire du Ji^grte de 
/jOu^s Phihjype, Jioides Pran^'axs ; Roudin, 
Jlisioire de Louis Philippe; ‘Louis 
lilaiic, Distoire de J>ix Ans (1830-1840); 
‘Klias Regnault. Uxstoire de Huit Ans 


Q.R40-1848); BeanmonUVaBsy, Ilistoire 
oe man Temps; Huvergier de Hauraiinc, 
Bistoire du Oouvernement Parlementaire 
en France (1814-1848); Comte de Uaus- 
Ronville, J{%stoirc tie la Politgque Air- 
thrieMre de Prance (1830-1848); ‘Comte 
de Came, Ilistoire du G&avernement 
Itepresentatif en France de 1789 h 1848 ; 
‘Oarnler- Pages, Ihstoire de la Nhvlutton 
de 1848 — (in course of publication); 
‘Guizot, Ilistoire tie mon J^mps, 8 vols. 
tEng. trans., 4 vols); ‘Pierre, 'V^lctor, 
Hist, de la Pepubtique de 1848, £ vols.; 
Tocquevllle, A. de, Memones, dec,, 2 v^ds. 
(and Eng. Trans.); ‘Senior, Nussaq W., 
Journals, Ac., 1848-52, 2 vols., and Con- 
versations with MM,*' Guizot, Ohiers, Ac, 
2 vols.; Hugo, Victor, Ilstoire d’un 
Crime i ‘Kinglake,, ITist. of the War 
in the Crimea, 6 voVs. (untinisheil) ; 
‘Todlcbfen, SLbasiopol; Jerrttd, 

Blauchaid, Life of Napoleon III., 4 vols. 
(strongly p.irtlh.m'l ; ‘l)ol>rd, Taxilc, 
BL^toire du Secimd J-.mpijre, (J vols. ; ‘Hil- 
lobrand, Karl, Geschichte PranJcreichs von 
der Thronhcsieigvng Louis Philippe's bis 
zum Falle Napoleon III,, 2 Volji; (un- 
finihhei*J‘; ‘Tiulle, Dr. C., Gpsrhtchie 
nenesten ZcU, 1815-1871, 2 vols. (the last 
i*hrco works are of [-leut value) ; G.abourd, 
A., Ifisloire Contempora rie, from 1830, 
12 vols. ; ‘Cantu, (Jesare, Les Trtmtes 
Dernii>res Anni'es, 184.^-1878 (specially 
v.-Uuable for Italian afTalrs and the carc^Ti 
ofMie Mexican emperor Maximilian). 
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Abb&ye, tnasgacres at the, 54^. 
Abd>el*Kader, 676, 677. 
Abderiabman, leader of ^ra- 
oena* 51 , 54 - • 

Abel^ Peter, 127. • 

Abercromby. Sir Ralph, 589. 
Aberdeen, lord, 676. 

Abonkir, battle of, 579. 
Absinthe. Valine d’, 128. 

Acre, St. siege of, by the 
Crusa^prs, 146. Fall of, 17J. 
Besieged by Bonaparte, 578. 
Achmet-Boy, 672. 

Adalberon, bishop, 104. 
Adalghis, son of Uidler, 64. 
Adalhanl, abbot of Oorbey, 75. 
Adela, wife of Baldwin V., 
«2odiit of Flanders, ii}. 
Adelaide of Aquitaine, 106. 
Adclbert, count of Perlgord, 

Adhemar, bishop, 119. 

Adrian 1 ., pope, 64. 

ASdui, their quarrels with the 
Sequoui, 6, 

^gldins, 29 • 
iKlfanuB, 22. 

,Agtius, general, 27. 28. 

ASre, archbishop of Paris, shot, 

ciyp • 

AeaTba (Ag^c), 4. 

• Aghnin, battle of, 4}^ 
Agincourt, battle of, 277. * 
Agnadel, battle of, 286. , 

Agues de Mdran, third wife of 
Philip Augustus, 148. 

Agnes of •Vcrmandois; wife of 
Ohdrles of Ixjiraine, 104. 
Aguesseau, d’, chancellor, 481. 
Aides, excise duties, 515. 
Alguillon, duke of, bis opposi< 
lion to Choisenl, 497, 498. 
• Made secretary of state for 
foreign 4^airs,499, Dis- 
inissed, 505. 

Aix, f. • 

Aix-la-Chapelle, capiUl of 
Cilarlemagne’s empire, 74. 
Diet at, 76. Tm.iries of, 425, 
48f . ttongrci^ of, M- 
Alah, count of Vanues, 94. 
Alan, duke of Brittany, 112. 
Alani, 24. 

Alaric XI., king, n- Slain by 


Alanda, legion of the. 10. 

Albemarle, lord, 459. 

Alberoni, cardinal, 468, 469. 

Albert, archduke, governor of 
the Netherlands, j 6 B. 

Alberts secretary, 680. 

Albigjsnses, sect of. 151, 152. 
Crusade against, 152, 155, 154. 

Albret, constable d', commands 
an army against Henry V. 
of England. 2^6. 2)7. 

Albret, Henry d', of Navarre, 
297, joo. 

Albuera. battle of, 619. 

AlbyitfSi- 

Alcuiii, 7;. 74. 

Alemanni, 31,1, 

Alembert, d’, 496. 500. 

Alenvon, duke of, youngest 
brother of Charles Ix., J40, 
HJ. 3M- 

Alcsia, city'of, j ; siege of, 9, 10. 

Alexander HI., fiope, 128. 

Alexander VI., pope, 27 j. 

Alexander, emperor of Kussia, 
concludes a treaty with Na- 
poleon, 605, 606, 610, 617. 
Determines to take up arms 
against Napoleon, 620. hunters 
lilt, a.u alliance with I^mssia 
against Napoleon after tlie 
retreat from Moscow, 625, 
628. His entry into Paris, 
632, 633,640. 

Alexandre, accomplice of Dan- 
ton, 540. 

Algeria, war in, 676, 677. 

Algiers, expedition against, 
658, 659, 

Alice, third wife of 1 . 40 uis VXl., 
142. 

Alliance, Grand, 438. The 
second, 450. t^odruple, 468. 
Holy, between Uussu^ Aus- 
tria, and i*rui»iu, 654. 

Allies invade France during 
the Revolution, 544. Attack 
Diunouricz at Graiidprd, 546. 
I'heir retreat, 547. Defeated 
by the armies of the Repub- 
lic, 565, 566. Defeated at 
Lutzen and Bautzen, 625, 
626, 627. Filter Parts, 632. 
Proclaim T/iuis XVlli., 635. 
Organize three armies upon 
the news of Napoleoii's es- 
cape from Elba, 640. A.gaiii 
take possession of Paris, 647. 


Their treatment of 4 he dly 
648. . 

Allodial lands, 129. » 

Almanza, batUe of, <155. 
Alniidda taken by the f^rench, 

61 8. Besieged by English, 

619. 

Alphonso, count of Poitou, son 
of Louis VUt., marries 
Jeanne, daughter of Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, 164. 
Alsace, 264. Ceded to France 
at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War, 409. Turenne’s 
campaign in, 428. J>i.Kpute 
between Germany and the 
Legislative Assembly about 
fief of, 5 36. 

Alva, duke of, 319, 320. His 
conferences with Catherine' 
de Medicis, 333. His perse- 
cution of the Protestants of 
the Netherlands, ib. 

Alvmzi, marshal, 573. 
Amaudus, 22. • 

Amaury, abbot of Citeaux, 
marches against Albigenses, 
153 . 

Anmury, son of Simon de Mont- 
fort, 157. 

Ambionx, chlgf of Uic Ebu- 
rones, 8. 

Ambolsc, George d', cardinal 
archbishop of Rouen, minis- 
ter of l^uis XU., 280 
Amboise, massacre of, 

Treaty of, 3 32. 

America, North, communica- 
tion opened between Franco 
and, 372. War betw-een Eng- 
land and France in, 490, 492. 
493- Republic of, solicits aid 
from France against England, 
504. 

Amherst, general, 492, 493. 
Annens taken by iSpanlards, 
368. Recaptured, 369. Peace 
of, 589. • 

Amorica colonised by Gauls. 
1. By Cimri, 3- Conquerea 
^ Romany 8. 

Aimcletus, pope, 128. ^ 

Ancenis, treaty of, 258. 
Ancients, Council of. iS’ee Coun- 
cil of Ancients. 

Ancr^ d',* marchioness. Su 

• Ledlora Gtllgal 

Ancre, d’ , marshal. <Siee ConcinL 
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Andel^, the Sire d'. See Chk- 
tillon. 

Andelot* treaty or •* Plaid ” of, 
44. 

Andelye, fortrossea of, 150. 

Andre, marshal SL, jjo, jji. 

Angarians, 65, 

Angelas, Alexins, 159. 

Angonldme, <lach< ss of, daugh- 
ter of Louis 567, 

Enters Paris with Louis 
XV’IlI,,6j8. 

Angouldme, duke of, 649. Cora 
mand3*a PVench expedition 

, against iSpain, 654. Kesigra 
his claim to the throne, 66^ 

Anione, school of, 7). 

Anjou, duke o^ brother of 
(marles IX., JJ4, ^35. Be- 
sieges Rochelle, 340. Ele- 
vated to the throne of Poland, 
ib. Besieges Cambral, 347. 
Betrothed to Elizabeth of 
England, t‘b. Seizes Ant- 
werp, ih. Death, %b. 

AnJon, Gaaton, duke of, brother 
of Louis XIIL, 388, aller- 
wards duke of Orleans, q.v. 

Anne, queen of England, acces 


I Arcf»siar-Aabe, battle of, 6 ji. 

Aroole, battle of, 57?- 

Arv’on, d', chevalier, #07. 

Arelate (Arles), 5. School of, 
17. Itoman remains at, 18. 

Argenson, d*. war minister 
under l>oui8 XV., 481. Dis- 
missed from office, 4931. 

^ Arijeniiti du Jioi, 516. 

I Arlans, 29. 

j Ariovititus, Germ^ni ehh'f, 6. 

Arlette, mother of William the 
Conqueror, ii2. 

Arleiix, Marltiorough forces the 
camp at, 459. 

Armada, second, 40$. 

Armagnac, constable, assumes 
the direction of atlairs, 738. 

Armagiiacs, their hosiilities 
against the Burgundians, 

2 j 5 . Become masters i>t the 
government 236. E umbers 
massacred, 239. 

Amaud, St., general, 687. 

Aniaiild, 462. 

Atiiulf, bishop, 46. Chief mi- 
nister, 47. 

Arques, successes of Hon ,y IV. 
at, 362. 


I Anbiga4, d’ hbtotian, 
AuWgny, d , captain, 6 >jf. 

Aublgny, Stuart, d*, leader of 
the French army In tlie^^ar 
against Italy trader Loui* 
XIL, 28 E, 28^ 

Audoeu. i9c(!!Ouen. 

Augsburg, I..eagup of, 416. 

August, tenth of, 542* 

Augustas 111. of Poland. 478. 

Augustus, Philip. I^tp* 

Aiim;ile, dtike of, brother of 
Henry of Guise, 355. 

Aumule, duke of. sou of Louie 
Philipi>e, 676. 

Anniont, 363. 

Ausiulta, till, papal bull, 184. 

Auski's. See Euskes. 

Aiisterlita, battle ol, 601. 

Au^irasia, kingdom of, ^i, 42. 
Us wars with Neustria. 43, 
44. Conclusion of first great 
struggle, between Neustria 
and, 46. War between Neu- 
stria and, 49, 50 Union 
under Pepin d Hdrrstal, 50. 

Aiisti.isi.tns d^dcat Ntsustrians 
at Vinci, 51 


*on of. 450. 

Anne, wife of Henry 1., 11 j. 

• Anne of Austria, wife of Ijouls 
XIII., 381, Animosity be- 
tween Ricfaelieu and, 388. 
Her clandestine correspon- 
dtmeo with the court of S^iiti, 
395. Her regency dunng 
mmofity of l.rf>uis XIV., 405. 

Anne ol Beatden, daughU*r ot 
Louis XI., 268. 

Anne of Brittany, 269. Married 
to Charles Vlli., 270. Se- 
condly to Louib XJl.. 280. 

Anquetil, Histary of France, 14. 

Anselm, St„ 127. 

Ai^lme, general, 547. 

Antioch taken by Cnisaders, 
121. Taken by the Mame- 
luke emir Bibars, 172. 

Antipolis (^tibes), 4. 

Antoine, St, battle of, 4r9. 
Faubourg, overpowered by 
general Mcuou, 565. 

Antwerp besieged by the 
French, 668. 

ApostoUcl, sect of, 1 28 

Aqua* Sextite, city of, 5. 

Aquitaine, 42. Invaded by 
Saracens, 53. Incorporated 
into Carlovingiari empire, 62. 
Kingdom of, constituted by 
• Charlemagne, 68. 

Aquitanl, 2. 

Aqmtanla, 16. Irrlma, 33.^ 

•*.rago, 680, 683r 

Aragon, a dependency of Aqui- 
taine, 68. 

Arbogasl, 24. 

/rc, d*, Jeanne,. Maid. of Or- 
*■ leans. Incorrect ortnognf- , 
hhy. See Dare. | 


Arran, regent ofiScotland, 316. 

Arras, peace of, 25a Treaty oi, 
266, Siege of, 417. 

Ai'^’ibre fiej , arria e xuaml, 133. 

Artevelde, Jamos van. Joins 
l<iiward JII., 200,* 

Artevelde, Philip van, 224. 

Arthur, duke of Biittany, 147, 
H9. 

Artois incorporated with the 
French duimmuns, 396. 

Artolb, d\ count, hts debts, 
510. EmiRrates, 530. Aban- 
dons la Vendee, 567, Lieu- 
tonatlt-fieneral of France, 
637. Enters Pans wiUi Louis 
XVill ,6|8. His reactionaiy 
policy, 6>i, 654, 655 .Suc- 
ceeds to the throne nb Charles 
X. See Charles X. 

Aspern, battle of, 612. 

Assembly, Constituent. See 
Constituent Absembly. 

Assi'mbly, Legislative. Seel^- 
gi.Hlatlve Assembly. 

Assembly, National See Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Assembly of Notables. See 
Notables, Assembly of. 

Assignats, tbcir uiigm, 530. 
{Suppression of, ^70. 

Assibl, d’. don Francisco, mar- 
ries Isabella queen of Spain, 
676. 

Astolph, king of the Lombards, 
61. 

Ataulphus, leader of the Visi- ! 
grktha, 

Ati'hers ^ationaux, 682. 683. 

Attiillo. See S.italta. 

Attila, 37. His march upon 
Gaul, 28. 


Auir^na, project of Henry IV. 
tor the Immiliatioii of the 
bouse of, 37^, 376. House of, 

IIS uUiMDcc \%itb France 
during the regency of 
de Medicis, 380. Livadedby 
Turks, 432. Disputed suc- 
cession to tlirono ol, lUKin the 
di ath of Charles VI., 479. 
Her alliance with France for 
tlie partition of l^ussla, 491 
Espouses the cause of liouis 
XVI., 536, 5^^. Combines 
with Ilussiu and England 
against l*'Tunco under the 
Empire, 600, 601. Xnv^d**^ 
Buvuiia, ^ll. Napa’eon'b 
camjvilgD against, 611,* 61 3. 
CoiubiTieoi with Rustia 
i.nd Prussia against Naj>o-’ 
Icon, 626. Reouiquers her 
possessions on the Adriatic, ^ 
628 Hi-r war with L^im- 
bardy and .Sardinlr, 684. Re- 
Obiablishes her domiuio^P In 
Italy, 685. 

Aubtnuiis defeated by Bona- 
parte, 571, 572. I'beir sne- 
cesses under archduke 
Cliailes, 572. Defeated af 
Arcc^e and Itlvoli 573. Their 
struggle with Bon.iparte in 
Italy, ^81. 587 Sign treaty 
of Lundville, 588. 

Ausomus, poet, 18. •* 

Auiiin sacked by Moors, 43 
School of, 17. ,1 

Avaiicum (Boiirges), blegeoi,«9 
Avan*, kingdom ol, subjugated ,, 
by Charlemagne, 68. 

Avignon, siege ot, 160. Ceded 
to the pope by Philip D * . 
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Bt;iir^[iNaEN. 


Ilealden.ee of tfaepopea. 


Badejoz, BlegeA>f, 619. 
bugimdie, 22. * 

i;8, 277. 399, j 

Ballly, i»r('sidC'nt, of the Na-»! 
tioiiul Abseiubly, 521. Mayor J 
of biirUi, 524. Executed, 559. ! 
btOdwjny>f Bonlagne, brother 
ol G (KTrrusr de Houillon, uo 
coinpiviiieb brother on the 
first crusade, 120. Su( coeds 
bun as king of Jerusalem, 

171 . « , 

Hal-lwln V., couni of Flanders, 
goiiuljiin of iMulip I., 11}. I 
IJaUlw-iM lX.,c<mritot ibiii^crs. 

emijoror of the bksff 159. 
lialdwtR, count of Hainar4t, 
engages m first crusade, 120. 
buiK]uets, political, 678. 
Warante, de, 651. * 

bariiHrussu, }io. 
bHrbar<mx,^4q. 

Jla.rbe'M.»jbois made president 
of the uiunciloot Ancient'^, 
?75. Arrested, ib. 

Bar))e/670, 67}. » 

Hiireelona, Mege of, 4^4. 
lUrnuvu joins the Fenlllants, 
^14. Ouillotliifd, 5S9. 

564 Appoints Napo- 
leon Bonaparte 10 serve undoi 
him, 568. Oik* of the live 
lhie#or6, 569, 970, 579, ')Hi 
ban ore, president of the (^m- 
vention, 549 Member of 
the Comiintleo of I'ublk 
Safety, 555, 558. Jmprlstiuecl, 
9 b;. ® 

Matifcailcn, r>ay of the. 192. 
IJarry, countess du, unstress of 
Lems XV., 497. Guillotined, 
5;9»‘’ . * 

Rai^, Jean, corsair, 44}. 
diartheleniy, inemf>er ^f the 
Directory, 97?- Anestcvl, 
Ilaiiished to Cayenne, ^76. 
Hia escape, ib. 

B.nrholomew, Si., moas&crc of, 

• 

Bassinia, }o 
Ifasle, treaty of, 5'!)6. 
nasnago. 4)6. 

Bar-ques, their wars with Char- 
letnagne, <>7 68. 
ffilssornplerre, marshal^ JQi# 
392. • 

Ba.'.tille, foundations of, laid, 
220. Atbiek on tfle, 523. 
B'ittle^>r Aboukii. 579- 
Sim, 439. Agincourt. 2?7. 
Agnoilel, 28b. Albueru, 619. 
AhflaniB, 4?f^ Arcls-sur- 
Aube, 611 Arcole, 57^- 
' Aiques, 362. Aspem, 612. 
Austerbu. bot. Biiut/en, 
Beathy Head, 419. 
liovtiilnio. 621. liouvmes, I55* 


Boyne, 429. Blenheim. 493. '• 
454. Ch&loiig, 28. Comines, . 
180. Go^nna, 6i», Coutras, : 
350. Crecy, 204. Douis, 8t., ' 
333. Duttiiigeii. 482. Divio 
(Dijon), 9. Dresden, 626. | 

Dreux, 331. Eckuidhl, 611.1 

Eylau, 609. Kleurus, 440, 565. ! 
Fonbnne > Frauqulse, 368. 1 
Fontenay, 82. Fontenoy, 

483. I'urnovo, 274. Fried - 1 
land, 609. Puentes de Onor, | 
619. Fumes, 179. Gaza, 
167. Grandella. 171. Gran- 
son, 263. llushalii, 234. Has- 
tings, 114. Hohenliuden, 988 
Hougue, la, 442. ivry, 363. 
Jamac, 334, Jemmappes, 
547. » Jena, 604. Krasnoi, 
623.1 laindvri, 442. Lawlold, 

484. l/'ip'.lc, 627. Ijens, 
408, la^nUieii. 492. Ligny, 

642, Lutterbeig, 492. Lut- 
zen, 629 Malda, 603. Malo, 
St., 178. Malplaqiiet, 457 
Maiisourah, its; Marengo, 
987. Marlgnano, 29J. Mar- 

*B{gll% 442 Miiidcn, 494. 

Molwiti/, 480 Moi.contuui, 
$t\ Miinti-ii, 216. Mont’.’- 
lieiy, 297 Murat, 263 

Mount T.ibor, 978. Muiet, 
i? 3 . T 54 - * Navauno, 657 

Neerwniden, 599. Nile, ihe, , 
978. Nortlliiigeii, 394. 407 . 1 
Novara, 684. Novi, 580 
Orthez, 634. Oudenui de, 496. 
Ibiima, 473 Tiissaro, Cape, 
468. Pavia, 300. l*iat><m/',a, 
484. PiiiKie, }i6. Poitiers, 
2 o 8, 209 Prague, 491. Py - 1 
rannds, tlie, 978 Itumilhes. I 
494 Itaucoux, 484 Ba 
venna, 287 Rivolf, 573 
Itocioi, 4 'j 6 liosbach, 492 
Ros» 'H*c<iue, 224 Bure- 
inoiide, 966, 8.*iinteH, 166 
SalaiiiaiuM, 620. Senefte, 428, 
429- Sinuheiin, 428. Spurs, 
the, 289. Stoiiikirk, 44?. 
TagUaco7,7.o, 171. Tal.iveru, 
614. 'fVstry, 50. Tiberias, 
149. Toiiiouse, 635. 'I’lulal 
gjr, 6oi Valmy. 547. VM- 
meira, 6io. Vitlona, 628. 
Wagiam, 61?. WaU-iloo, | 

643, 646. Zorndorf, 492 1 

B,niTwn,bart,le.s of. 625. I 

Ba valla. *is aiinexatum to the I 

empire of CharK-mague, 68. j 
(Julies with Austria against j 
Ncifadeon. 627. I 

Bavaiia, the electoml prince of ' 
Charles 11 . of Spam he- 

3 u<*arhs to him Ins wholt* 

I iminlons. 446. I H'atb, 449. 
Bavaria, elector of, joins mar- 
shal \rilhirs, 4$2. 4|3. 494 - 
Bavaria, Cli.'irle.s, elector of, 
disputes tlie claims of Marla 
, riieresa in Austria, 479,480. 


[*roc1aimed emperor Ijjr (li*! 
title of Charles VH., ib. 
Signs the treaty of b rank- 
fort, 482. Death, 483. 

B-ivuria,, Maximilian Joseph, 
elector of, his treaty with 
Marla 'nieresa, 48}. 

Bayard, 285, 292, S93, 299, 

Bayle, 436. • 

Haze, 9B7 

BeacJjiy Head, battle of, 439. 
Bearn, provinw of, 389. 

Bt'atnce, daughter of Pnymond 
Berenger, count of Pi\)Vf‘iice, 
maiTied to Charles, ct>um of 
Anjou and Maine, son of ’ 
tamis Vlll., 167. 

Bearnnis, name of Henry of 
Navarre, 362. 

Heaiigeiicy, counrll of, 142. 
lV*aiiharnal8, Eugbne de, step 
son of Napoleon Bonnpurte. 
made viceroy of Italy, 997, 
61 1. 

Beai^ji'U, the Siro de, husband 
of Anne, daughU'r 'ol Coins 
268, 2f)9 

Bcaujolais, count of, brolherol 
Louis Philippe, 666? 

Beaulieu, abbey of, 150. , 

IkaiiUeu, favourite of Charlee 
VII , 243. 

Bi aiilieu, general, 571 
Beaiisubro, 436. 

Beauvais, siege of, 261, 

B< auvIUierb, duke of, ..49, 

Be( k, getu'ral, 408. 

BeCiet, arelibishop, 141. Ke 
eeived by laiitis Vil., 143. 
Jkdeuii, genoial, 683, 687. 
Brdlord, lolin, duke ol. governs 
I'rancc as regen i, 272. 

Beds ol justice, institution ot, 
no, 403. • 

B«‘leiin(v-2\ polio, aitai of, iH 
Bcli;a‘, " their cnnqIle^l <>( 
Northern G.nil, 3. * 

Jielgiaiis piuclaim a reptiiilK , 
5-n- 

Bedgira, 3. 

Belgium, Franks gain posses- 
sion of, 27. Di'elared to he 
incorporated with B'lanLe, 
56<). Unlb'd wiih Holland 
uiuier the House of Orange. 
6} 8. Its in-'iirrectnawiaiiiDM 
the giiveinincni ot kmg Wil 
ham. f>68. iis indepeiiderui: 
declaied, ih. 

Bellelonds, inar'-hal, 44.0 
Beiloisle, inarstial de, 48a, 484 
Belliaid, general, 633, 

Beiicdirt, abUit of Aniane, 79 
ftei^'du t Xl.,^)ope. 185. 

Benedict X 111 ., pope, 2jo. 
Ji<*ne/iciumt 113. 

Beiimgsen commands the Pus- 
sbiiis ag4^2t Napoleon, 609, 

iemu^en, iJin, Dutch ainlijjf* 
sadui . 42$ 
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lierec\Iord, xnurshal, 619. 

liorcsma, paaaage of the, 62], 
624. 

Berg. See Cleves. 

Bergerac, treaty of, ^46. 

Berkeley, admiral, 44?. 

Bcrlia, entry of Napoleon Into, 
604. I 

Bernard. Su, 12'7.;,28. Apostle | 
ot second cnisade, 1 79^ 

Bernard, duke, of Saxo Wel-^ 
mar 994. Death, ^96. 

Bernard, 6 *}), 

Bernard^ Great St., Napoleon's 
passage of, 586, 

*Bemitdotte, marshal, made 
prince royal of Sweden, 618 , 
620, 627. 

Bernhard, duke of Septlmanla 
78, 79 - 

Bernhard, king of Italy, revolt 
of, 76. Death. 77. j 

Berqum, Louis <le, burnt as a 
heretic, jo6. 

Berry, du<JieBSof,662. Attempts 
to excite a civil war in Lu 
Vendee, 669. 

Berry, duke of, 6i8. Assas* 
sinatod, 651. 

Berryer, 67J, 

Bertha, princess, wife of Robert 
the Pious, 106, 107. 

■•Bertha, wife of Philip I., Im- 
prisoned, 116. Death, 117. 

Rertber, mayor of the palace, 
50 ; 

Berlhier, Alexandre, serves in 


Blanehe of Navarre, wife of 
Plrtlip VI.. 205. 

Blaiicmesnil. 41a • 

Blanqui. 669. 

Blenheim, battle of, 453, 454. 

Blois, Charles of, nephew of 
Philip VI., claims Brittany 
in opposition to John, count 
of Muntfort, 2U2. 

Blois, treaty qf. 284. 

BUiciier takei, ^pi>S8es8lon of 
Nancy, 6jo. Arrives at 
Paris, 6|2. His campaign 
against Napoleon In 1815. 
6^, 641.647.648. 

Bohemond, pnnee of Taren- 
tum, 121. 

Boileau, 462. 

Bonaparte, genealogy of family, 
598- , 

Bona^iarte, Jerome, 597. Made 
king of Westphalia, 605. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, commands 
the Fieij''lj army invading 
Naples, 602 IT-oclaimcd 
king of Naples, ib. Raised 
by bis brother to the throne 
of Spain, 609. Ungfjle fb 
n\aintum possession ot the 
capital. 690, 6f4. Re-enters 
Madrid, 020. l)€>throned, 
628, 629. Cbiei counsclior of 
M ui la I^uisa, 6 |o. Author- 
ises the surrender of Puns, 
632. 

Bonaparte, l^uis, J97. Created 
king oi Holland, 602. Abdi- 


Opposed to Marlborough, 4 l. 
Serves under Villars In 
Flanders, 457- 

^uiUe, marquess of, $0^ Ar 
ratiges the escape of Ix^uis 
XVI., 532. a Gives up the 
enterprise, and crosses into 
I Germany, 533. 

I Bouillon, duchess of, 411, 412. 

j Boulogne surreuclered ty the 
Kngti.sh, 317. Camp at, 594.* 

Bourbon, Antoine duke of 
Vendftme, 323. hlng ol Na- 
varre, leader of the Protest - 
ants, 323, 328. Appointed 
lieiiteimiit-genernl, 329 Re- 
conciled to the church of 
Rome, 330 Death, 331. 

Uou*on, cardinal of, uncle of 
Henrya^f Naval re, 348. Pro- 
claimed king by bisWother 
the duke ui Ma3'enne. 360. 
I>eatli, 363. 

Bourbon, pharles, duke of, made 
constable, 292. Revolts against 
Francis I., 2 q8.j, A thicks 
France, 299. Didoats the 
Fn^nch In Italy, il>.*Uecover8 
his pt^ttsessloiih l>y the treaty 
of Madrid, 302. Invades the 
States of tlie Church, 303. 
Death, ih. 

Bourbon, duke of, prime minis- 
ter of Louts XV., 473 -* ifis- 
missed Irom oftlce, 475. 

Bourbon, housc^ ol, Its esiablisb- 
ment on the throne ofs^-i'rance. 


Amesica, 506. I 

Berlhier hung by the mob at 
the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, 525 

Bertrade ^ Moufort, ii6, 117,1 
122 

Bertrand, genegah 640, 647, 675. 

Berwick, duke ol, 455. Invades 
Spam, 469. Killed, 478. 

Besme. 338. 

Betlilehem, count of, 122. 

Belli nonviUe, general, 546. 

Beza, I'Ueodore, 336. 

Beziers, storming oi, 153. 

Bibars, sultan, 172, 173. 

Billaud • Vnronnes, 536, 558, 
562, 563- Imprisoned, 565. | 

Blron. marshal, 336, 352, 36}, : 
365, 369. Conspires with; 
the duke of Savoy against i 
Henry IV., 374 - Death, n?- j 

Hiron, general, 537. Guillo- ' 
lined ,559. 

Black Pestilence, 205, 214. 

Jtlanc, IjouIs, 680,682. 

Blanche of Aquitaine, w’ife of 
l/ouis le FaineiAd, 99. 

IJ^anche of Custille, niece* of 
king John ofKnglaiid, mar- I 
riiHl to Ixiuis VIJI., 148, 149. J 
160. Regenqy fit 164, 165. 
Government confiUed to her 

•Anting absenofAof hi>‘ soiS 
Louis 1 X-. 167, Death. 170. 


cuies, 617. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 597. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Na- 
poleon. 

Bonchamps, 557. 

Boniface VllL, pope, 179. 
Mediates between England 
and France, 180 His struggle 
w'itb Philip the Fair, 183, 
185. 

Bonilace IX., pope, 230. 

Boturuoe, St. See Wlnifrld. 

Bonnlvet, admiral, commands 
French army invading the 
Milanese. 299. too. 

Bordeaux saclwd by Saracens, 
5 ?- 

Bordeaux, school of, 17. 

Bordeaux, siege of, 41 3 

Bordeaux, duke of (Henry V.), 
son of tlie duke of Iterry, 
652, 6^?, 662,670. 

Burgiu, Ciesar, 8 *mi of pope 
Alexander VL, i-'V;, 

Borodino, battle of, 621. 

Boroughs, constitution of, 124. 

Boscawen, admiral, 485, 492, 
49 J- 

Boson, duke, revolt of, 91. 

Bossuet, 462. 463, 464. 

Boucbaln^ captuied by Marl- 
borough, 459. Recaptured. i6. 

Bitucicaui, marshal, 236, 237 

Bouibers, marquess of, 438. 


370. Established on the 
throne of Spain, 461. 
Bourdaloue, 462. 

Bourdonnais, L^a, opposes the 
j English in InA'a, 48^. 

' Bourges, council of, i6a * 
Bourmont, general, deserts Nar 
poleon bciorc the battle ol 
Waterloo, *642 Minrtp'r ot 
Charles X., 6;{f. Commands 
an ex^ditiou aguiust AlglT'i s t 
f>58, 659. 

Boqthilller, secretary, 399 
Boil vines, battle of, 155. 

I Boyne, battle of the, 439. 
Brandenburg, elector of, -hit 
alliance with Wlllianf ol 
Orange against 1 -iOuis XiV' , 

427- 

Breda, treaty of, 423. 

Breslau, treaty ol, 481. 

Bretlgiw, treaty of, 2 1 3. 

Brezd, marquess oQ 522. 

■ Briconnet, bishop ot Meaux, his 
I protectidh of the refonnei'>, 

' 

j Brieune, de, arcbldshop of Tc^i- 
I louse, 510, Succeeds Calonne, 
511. His stiuggie <jvit& t])(> 
parliament, 511- Coiuisels 
Louis to convoke the states- 
general, 512. Kesigus, ib. 
Brisoch, siege of, 394. 

Lfirissac, count de, oppolnted 



BRfbsON. 


INDEX. 


CAl HERINE. 


gove|poT of Parts, j66. Sur- Durgondy. Jean sans Penr, duke 
rcndera It into the bands of ot, his quarrel wltii liouis 
the royallste, ^67. of Orleads, m. .tMaoed at 

Brisscwi, president of the par - 1 the head of the jtovenimeut, 
liament, j 6 f. 232. A league I'onnt'd to 

Bribsot, leader aof the c 6 t 4 overthrow him, 234- Forms 


gauche, 534. 

Brittany, disputed succession 
to, 202. Insurrection in, 


a league with queeu Isabella, 
238. ReHintera Paris, 239. 
Murdered, 246. 


against Charles V., 219. In- Burgundy, Philip the Bold, duke 
*oorpor^d with French oni» of, receives the duchy ot Bur- 

nlre, 271. aXho descent of the gundy from nts fatlier, John, 
English fleet u|x>ii, 567. 214. Administers oflairs In 

Broglie, marshal, advances to France after the departure of 
the succour of Prague, 480- the regent Louis of Aa)ou for 
Broglie, marshal, commands the Naples, 224. Replaced at 

army concentrated upon the he^ of affairs on account 

Pans during the struggle be- of the lm^ecllity of Charles 

tween the National Assembly VU »29. Death, 2 ti. 
and the court, 522, Burguj|dy, Philip le Bon, duke 

Broase, f Merre de la, 175. a of, son of Jean sans l^eur, bis 
Broussol, 410, 411, 416. alliance With England, 240. 

Bructeri, 27. Reconciliation with Charles 

Brueys, admiral, 577. « VII., 249, 250. 


Biune, general, 580, Marshal, Bute, lord, English minister, 


<> 49 * • ^ 495. 

Bruneclillda. .see Brunchuut. Byng, admit al, 491, 505. 
Bi unehanf, wife of Slghcbeit of • % 

Austrisla, 43, 44, 4;. Death, p 

46. a V 

Brunet, general, guillotined, Caboche, skinner, 235. 


Brunswick, duke of, com- 
ir-tulor-in' chief ot the allied 
aiTOles against Fiance ui the 


Cubochlens defend Paris against 
the Annagiiacs, 275. Second 
in8UiTeciiouof,2i6. Massacre 
Amiagnac8, 239 


Revolution, 540, 546, 547. Caduudal,Georges,Chouan, 595, 
Gene|gli8simo ol the I’l ussiun 597 . 

forces against Nupoletin, 604. Cicsar, Caius Juliiui, 6. Hisvic- 


Brussols taken by marshal 
Saxe, 484. 'I'aken by Jour- 
dan and Pichegru, 566. 
Rruyere. La, 4(11. 


lory over the Germans, 7. 
Conquest of Gaul, 7, B, 9, lo. 
CoAters, 277. 


Rruyere. Lo, 4(11. Cairo taken by Bonaparte, 578. 

Bruys, Peter de, heresy of, iz8. Calah siege of, 205. Recovered 


Bjich, Captal de, 209, 211. 


by the French, 321. 


Buckingham, duke of, 3B7. His I Calonne, minister of finance, 
enrD^% tovrards* Richelieu, 509, 710. Bamsbed. 510. 


iMiusueu, 510. 

380.* Asslsnf the llugufiiiots CaWiriitits persecuted by Louis 
jot^a Rochelle, 389. « XIV., 326, 327, 434, 436, 

Bude, or Budieus, 31 3. * Cambaceres asstKialed with 

Bugeaud, marshal, 677, 679. • Bunapuite in the Consulate, 
Bulow, Prussian general, 630, 584, 590. 

f)4$. Cambrui, League of, 28?. 

Burgundianif invade Gaul, 24. Cambrol, Peiu'e of, called the 
E^rid ttieir dominions, 26. Puix des Dames, 305. 


Exlcrid ttieir dominions, 26. Paix des Dames, 305. 
Burgundy , 4-5. Arnexed to em- Cambronne, general, 640. 
pire of Franks, 41. Fouti- Coinisards, insurrection of the, 
datum of second ducal house 453- 

of Burgundy, 214. Annexed Campo Formlo, treaty of, 576. 
lb theP’rjnch uionaichy, 264, vJanada, French colonies esta- 
265. • blished in, 372. Surrendered 

urgundy, Cmai les the Bold, to England, 495. 
duke ol, bis enmity as count Capeluche, executioner, 239. 
of Chaiolols against Louis Cai'kt, Hugh, defends Paris, 
IX., ^6. Succeeds Lis lather 98. l*roclainjed king, 99. 
as duke of Burgundy, 258. Koign, 104, 106. 

Uisfttrufgles \q3tb I.ouisXl., Qapetiau dynasty founded by 
ifi. Visited by I^mis at Hugh the Great, 98 


of Chaiolols against Louts Uai'kt, Hiigu, delenas rans 
IX., ^6. Succeeds Lis lather 98. l*roclainjed king, 99 
as duke of Burgundy, 258. Koign, 104, 106. 
Uisfttrufgles \q3tb I.ouisXl., Qapetiau dynasty founded b} 
ifi. Visited by Iaiuis at Hugh the Great, 98 
• Ferofine, 259. Decloi-es w'ar Capitularies of Charj^magne, 
. against Vraace, 261. De- 72. 
feated by the Swiss, 263. His Carbon, 590. 
leath, ib. C^P’bonari, secret society, 653, 


Carcassonne taken in cnvsade 
against Alblgeusos, 153. 

Cardona, don Ramon de, Span- 
ish viceroy, 287. 

Caribert, son of Ciotatre, 42. 

Carlomnn, son of Charles Mar- 
tel, retires into a monastery, 

55. 

Carloman, soi^f Ixmls le Bdgue, 
91 ,l>eath, 92. 

Carloman, son of Pepin le Bref, 

6 ?. 

Carlo.s, don, son of Philip V,, 
470, 475. Succeeds* to the 
duchy of Parma, 476. Takes 
possession ol the throne ol * 
llie Two Sicilies, 478. 

Carlovlngian dynasty, founda- 
tion of, $6. 99. 

Carlovliiglan empire, disunion 
of, ,81. Final dlsmembemicni 
of, 93. Causes of Its decline 
and fall, 100 

Carmelites, slaughter of two 
hundred priests at church ot 
the, 545. 

Caniac, druldical monument of. 
12. 

Camot, 5C8, 569, 57o,«575. 

Caroline Ik>uks, 74. ^ 

Caroline, queen of Naples 
daughter ol Marta I'boresa 
602. 

Carrel, 669. 

CarrickiergUB seized by thi 
French, 493. 494. 

Carrier, president of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal at Nantes, 
f$9. Guillotined, $64. 

Casale, siege of, 390. 

Cases, Las, count, 647, 67!;. 

Cassino, Monte, monastery of 
55 - 

CostofiOB, general 609. 

Castelnau, Peter de, appointed 
to root out heresy in Ijungue 
doc, 152. * 

Catalonia a dependency of Aqui- 
taine, 68. United to ihe ernv, n 
of France, 396 

G&teau-Cambrests, peucoof, 323- 

Catbelineau, 577. 

Catbenno of Rraganza married 
to Charles II. of England, 
422. 

Catherine, empress of Russia, 

Catherine de Melirls, negncl- 
utes with the Huguenots, 
335. Plans the *deaih ol 
Coiigny, 3 37. Persuurhss tJie 
king to sanction ihe massacre ^ 
of the Huguenots, 3 38 Con- 
fuleracy loi 41 ied against her, 
3*0 Appointed regent by» 
Charles IX. at his death, 341. 
Makes concessions to the 
Pruiestait^,#44, 352. I>eatb, 
355 - ^ 

Oktherftc, wj# of Henry V. ofi 
England. 241. 
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Cath^nt sect of, 151, 152. 

CaucIw>ijIj’lerrei\)J«bJiiMff ^au- 

\ ais, 247. 

Caulaincourt, 624, 6jj, 6^4. 
Oaussldidre, 669. 

C’ttussin, Jesuit, 596, 

Cavaiguac, 68j, 684, 687. 
Cuvalier, CamJs^rd chief talu, 
45 .’- 

Oelestine I]., xK)pp, i; 0 - 
Ck'Icstine Ilf., i)ope, 146. Kc- 
monsLrates with TJulip Au- 
g<lSttH., 148. 

Crfluiuare, conspiracy of, 469, 
•Ci'lliiii, Benvenuto, 

Ccluberi, 4, • 

Celts divided Into two bran ches, 

2 Their five dialects, 2. 
Ontenaili, 72. 

Centre, neutral party In the 
National Convent ion, 548, 

Cei da, Charles do la, constable 
of France, 206, 207, 

Cevennes, mines of, t. 

Cbal.se, La, confessor of lyouis 

MV., aj,. 

Chalons, battle of, 28. 

Chiimavl, 27. 

Cbainlier of Deputies, estab- 
nished on tbe llcstoratlon, 
Cj8, 6 j 9. I)is.solved by Louis 
* XVJll., 650, C?<;, 6^7, 659. 
Its dlvisKaih under Louis 
Philippe, C7 j. 

Cbainlxtrd, palace of, JIJ. 
('hamhre Ardante, 467, 

Chamlif'e des <'otupli‘», 400,516, 
(’haiiilrre dt VJt^dit, 401. 
Chamhie des EimuHes, 400, 
401. 

Chamhre dcs Plnidoires, 400. 
Chamhres dds Jieqnf-tes, 401. 
Phainbi'es d.e l^eunitm, 412. 
Chur]nUart»45i. f lismlssed from 
oliice, 4?6, 

Chani]) de Mills, Bailly fires 
upon the mob in, 51J. 
Champagne, duke of, sou of 
Peijin d’lldristal, 51. 
Chamjieuux, WUlUim de, 127. 
Champlain, founder ol tjuebcc, 
ill. 

Changomler, general, 686, 687. 
Chantelauze, de, trial of, 668. 
669 

Ciiarette, 557, 567. Shot, 568. 
CiiAiUiE&iAGNK, son of Popin le 
Bref, reign of, 6^-74. Cha- 
racter, 75. j 

CiiAiyr.Es 1., the Raid, son of j 
^ L(vulsl., 77. Kingdom creaU'd 
in Ills favour, 78. Imprisoned, 
lb Kingdom Oi£ Aquitaine be- 
stowed upon him, 79 Con- 
fined in the abbey of Prtim, 
80. Country west of the 
Meuse, Sa^n^ and Rhom^ 
declared 8ubject«.x>. 8^. Ffih 
,€jwara with Ac*,lraliic^ Senl*- 
m&nfa, and BrltUny, 80 , Ills 


countryinvadedbyNormanSf i by tbe pope upon, infi, fu 
86. Grownedemperorbypope nouncee protenaloua ^ Ara. 
John VUl., 88. tDeatb, ib. j gonese crown, 178. Marries 
CiiABLEs IL, the Fat, rei^ui of, Margnerite of Anfou, ift. 

92-91 Charles, dauphli!, son of John 

Chables TIL, the Simple, reign assumes tfw goverameut 

K 94 - 97 - "’Jjj*** futher is impn. 

Chablkj IV., le BcU reign of, soned in Kiigbind, 210, li>. 

192. ■ gency of, 210, 214. 

^UARLK-i V , the Wise, reign of . Charles, dauphin, eon of Charles 
214-220. ^ ' VJ.. 2 j8. • 

!haklk3 V^l., le Jheri-Aliue, diaries of Anjou, ^on of Ja»u is 
reign of, 222-241. VUL, invested with the two 

Jiiakluh Vll , the Victorious, Sicilies, 171. Defeats king 
reign of. 242-25? ot Tunis, 17?. Conspiraiy 

'HAitnis Vllf .,r Aflable, reign against him, 175, 176. Death, 

of, 268-275. 177. 

luAULKh l.’C., reign of, ?20-J4i. Charles of A ustrLi (Charles V , 
'UARi.Es X. /f 5 t'c Artop, Count empiTor) ascnuds ino throne 


of. Reign of, 656-6624 Ab- 
dicates, i6. 

llmrles II of England supports 
the Portuguesf) agai nst Spain. 
422. Marries CarhiTine of 
Biagaii/.a, t 7 >. CmmUides a 
treaty with LouU X I\'., 42 1. 
('oncliides a si-cond treaty 
engaging to .hun libiis In 
thi inv.ision ol llollsuid, 425. 
Signs a i»euctf\vith llollaiid. 


ol Npaln as Chailes J , 295. 
^Sueteeds Maxirnihaft as em- 
peror under the title of 
ChiirlcB V., 2 q 0 Hi8 alliance 
with IVmry Vlll. of ICnglaml, 

296, 297. Enters Into secret 
compiKt with ji.pe last X . 

297, 298. DK* wars with 
Francis, 298, ?ir.* Confede- 
racy ug.iinst, ji7, J19. Ills 
ibdiaition, fzn. 


427 Ciuicludesanotln'r treaty ChatlcB ol I'rovence, son of tlie 


with lioins, 4J0. 

'harlcs I of .Spain, 295, seq 
iharles 11 . of Sp.aiji, hm claim 
to the Netherl.inds disjmted 


emperor Tiorhalre, 87. 

Charh-s the Bud, king of Na- 
varre, grandson of l.ctiia X., 
206, 207, 2TO. JI2, 21 ?, 218. 


bv Louh XIV., 424. Be- drurlcs tbe Bold, duke of Bur- 

. X . . . *..7. crniii-lv 


gundy. See liurguntjf-v, duke 
of. 


quest ot his ilonniiions, 446, 

447. NaiiueB Philip ol An- , 

pm as his succe.ssor, 449 Charles, son of Charlemagne, 74. 
'Death, ih. f...o„ 


Cli.iiles, son ol I^rfuiis d'Ontre- 1 
nrer, made <lukc ol l/owtr 
lairniine, 98^) J'losecutes his 
tlaini to the crown,* 104. 
Ireiith, 105. 

Charlotte Coiday, 556 , * 

Chartn, M.ijAiu, "signed, ^6. 
Charter, Consiftullonal; 655, 
659,^2, 667. • ^ 

(Si.irion, 410. 


haile.s Jil. of iSpnln makes 
the family conip.ict with 
Lou^s XV., 494 
Jhniics IV. of .Spain, 607, 608, 

609 

lharles, archduke, son of < 
pel or Ja-opeld, li< mies 
candidate Jor the crowni of j 
Spain, 447. I’lof biinie.l king 1 . ■ , 

of .Spain as Charles II I., 454 

Hir Siica-RVR d, IT. ■ _ I’PO. 555. 

tlnlmwi at Mll.m luiil Ma in.l, ,1 .'.'‘v’'"';’''!'', '’j' 

458 . ).eav..R m„l b,.- T"'™'- *<>"• * 

«m.R tho chari^a , 

Ihurlest arihduke.’coimnands 


Republic, 572. 

(*f Italy, 6ot. Collects a 'oicc 
in Hungary, ib , 6ii, 612. 


f'li. 

684. AiHlloite-a, 685. 
Charles, Count of Anjou and 
Maine, son of Loui'^ VUl., 
marries Beatrice, <laughlerol* 
Raymond Beicng-r, 1O7 
( 'harles, Amiit of Valois, secon' I 
eon of Pliilip 111 ., dominions 
of king of Aragon conloirud 


CljAtiHoii, Fian^ms de, colled 
the Sire d’Anocloi,, nephew 
ol Montmorency, J2S 


.u-les Albert kmuei Sardinia, ci.fttillon, Jacques dl. 181. 

Chfitilloii, fortieaa of, iitken by 
Philip Augustus, 144. • 

Chalrc, i’etej tie hi, ^8. t 

Ch.rnvelin, nunlster of l^fluto 
\V., 478. • 

Cha\ igny, secretary, 199. 
(Trer-asa), tieaty of, J91. 
Chevalier, Jacobin, 580. 
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Cbevreuae, mudame de, ao6. 
Cbildfbert. auti of Clovia, 40. 
Death, 41. 

Cblldebert, son of Grimoald. 4lf. 
Chllaeberl, 000 of Sighehert, 
proclaimed k of Austxasia, 

44* 

Childeric, Z9. Death, jo. 
Cbllderic 11 , son ol Clovis II., 
48. MnrdoTcd, 40. 

Ohilderlc 111., 55. Deposed, 56. 
Chilperfc, son of CloUiire, 42, 
41. Asi^^siimted, 44. 
Chlodomir, sou of Clovis, 40. 
Death, 41. 

Chhwlowig, JO. ^ 

ChloTUS, Cunstaniius, 22. 
Gboiseul, 494. Suppresses tlic 
order of Jesidts in Fiuiuce, 
495. Coalition formal against, 
497, *498. Banished frgm 

court, 498. 

Chonana, 567. 

Gbnstiiui worship forbidden In 
till* lleign of I'lTror, 560. 
Christianity enibiaced by Clo- 
vis, J2. *l*rep.igatlon of, as- 
siNtoii ^ coijqijesta of Pcpiii 
d’Heiistal, 50. 

Chnstophe de Beaumont, ii^h- 
blshop of Paris, his persecu- 
tion of tlie Jansenidts, 488, 
489 

Clujfi^, Clirlstlaii, Its founda- 
tion in (Jaiil, 19. 20. PerhG- 
cuteJ by Marcus Aurelius 
and ^'ptiiuius Severus, 20. 
Spoiled by Charles Mivct«*l, 
52 Corrupt state, ih. Re- 
formed by TVidii and Carlo- 
man, 5?. Combines with the 
king oud peaaaniiy 

agonist power ot nobles, I2j. 
Its ‘^tiuggle with the parlia- 
*• iileut III ibe loign of liOnis 
X''F./*4Kd. 4H9 ^dbeilk'S of 
the* (jraUiciui cbuicb, 463, 
Its podsesbiona confis- 
* rated .by iho NatloiSral As- 
sembly, 529. 

Church restored by Bonaparte, 
591. 

Church, pisitesbint, first es- 
ta^ished in Puna, jzj. 
Churchill, loid, 418. 

Clniri, their emigrations, j, 
Cinq-Mars, 397, J98. 

Cmtra, convention of, 610 
Ci^lpine Republic, 576. Re- 
modelled bv Bonapartt. 59?. 
TranaformW liy Bunujiarte 
into a monarchy, Sii>7. 
Citeaux, monastery ot, 127. 
Ciudada Rodrigo, siege of, 6t8. 

Ohptiirod by Wellington, 619. 
Clvtll|, C^audiu^ iasurrectiou 

ClaireiJlfirnenee de Maille, wife 
of the great Condo, 406, 
4U- 

Clairfait, Austrian general, 147. 


INDEX. . 

Gairvaux (Gara VaUis), me- 
nus lery of, 128. 

Claude, pvineess, daughter of 
IjouIs Xll., and wife of 
Francis L, 292. 
ilaude Lorroio, 462. 

Clauael, marshal, 672. 

Gaviere, minister of finance, 
537. Dismissed, 538. Re- 
uilled, J42 

Jlemenco, pi lycess, second wife 
ol Tjouis X.;i9o. 

Clement V., pope, raised to the 
mjial thioiie by I'hillp the 
Fair, 186. 

Clement VI 1., lK>pe. 302. Taken 
prisoner by ilio army of 
Charles of J^urlion, 303 
Gemiigt VlJl., pope, 368. 
Clomcnt IX., peace of, 462. 
Ch'iuent XIV-, pope, abolishes 
the order of the Jesuits, 497. 
Clement, Jacques, monk, ab- 
hiiSHsiu of ilenry 111 , 356, 3^7. 
Cleiicis l.iicos, iiapal bull, 183. 
Clermont, council ot, 117. 

cond council ot, 1 18. 
C*eve%Juliers, and Berg, dis- 
putiia succession to duchy of, 

376. * 

CUsson, OUvier de, coiiRtable of 
France, 217, 218. 222, 229 
Clltou, William, son of Robert ] 
duke of Noraiandy, 125. 
Clodion, 27.* 

Clodowald, son of Cblodomir, 
4*- 

Clootr., Anacharsls, sfio. 

Clotaire, son of Clovis, 40 
Doalh, 42. 

Clobnre IJ., son of Chilperlc, 
-IS. 

Clomr** ill , 48 
Clotilda, wile of Clovis, •?!, 41 
Clovis, reign of, 30-34. Coii- 
bulsldp of, 36, 37. 

Clovi*-, son ol Chilperlc, exr- 
ciite<l, 44. 

Clovis 1 1 , son of Dagoliert, 48. 
Clue, M do la, 49 j. 

Coburg, prince of, commands 
the Austrians against 1 >U- 
Tiioin IC 2 . 555. 

Cookbuni, sir George, 647. 

Cof/e Ciuil, or Coefc jYajKtUon, 
'>90- 

Codrington, sir Edward, 657. 
Oogn.ic, siege of, 414. 

Cohom, Dutch engineer, 442. 
Goigny, marshal, 478. 

Ooittii’r, Jacques, physician of 
Louis XJ., 268. 

Colbert, 419 Made minister of 
finiiijci*, 422. His piotection 
of the protestanlM, 434 
Cobgny, admiral de, 320, 331 
• ??2, 338. 

Cobgny, Gaspoid do, i^phew of 
Montmorency. 323. 

Colibge des litres Nations, 

. 419- 


oonstabtine. 




College Royal of France, 'br Tri- 
lingual college, 313. 

Colli, general, 571, 

ColIoreUo, 627. 

Gillot d’llerbois, 548, 557, 562, 
563. Imprisoned, 565. Ben- 
teii'^ed to transportation, th 

Colonmi, Prosper, 292. 

Colonna, Scuanra, 185. 

Comives, buttle of, 180. 

Comiiies, t'hllip do, 261. His 
Aleniulres, 193. 

Commendation, 133. 

CommUiee of IHiblic* Safety 

Committee of Surveillance, 542, 

^45- 

Couiinuncs, AiTranchlbsemcnts 
des, 123. 

Comnrnus, Mamuil, empeior, 
einbaira*)S 's the crusadcTa, 
T40. 

Coinpagnie des Indes, 485. 

Conceptualism 227. 

Cunciin, Coiu'ino, favourite of 
Mary de M edicts, created 
marquis d' Ancre and marshal 
of Frame, 380, 382. Death, 
383 • 

Concordat Ihs tween Franco oiid 
Rome In 1B16, 294. In 
1801. 591 

I Condo, Duns, prince of, bi other 
of the king ol Navarre, leader 
of the revolt against the 
Guises, 327, 334. J'illed in 
the battle ot Jurnuc, 334. 

Com^l^ the great, 406, 4(6. In- 
vades Holland, 426, Opposed 
to William of Ouuige, 428, 
429 Succeeds Tun une, xh. 
Di'ftth, th, 

Conde, prince of, head of the 
army 01 guniwicl by the French 
emigrants on the Rhme, 535, 
638. 

Coiide, princess of, 371. 

Condillac, 500, 1301. 

CondoTcet, leader of the c6t6 
gauche, 5 34- 

Con federation of the Rhine, 
603. Dissolved, 628. 

Conflaus, count of, 493. 

Conflans, treaty of, 257. 

C’oniad, emperor, imluceU b.v 
Bernard to Join in the second 
ciupade, i?9 

Couradlne, son of Conrad, king 
of Sicily, bcbcadHl, 171. 

(JonsrAlUi s, 400. 

ntp^ieurs, six •new 
tribunals iiibiiinted by Dmis* 
XV., 403, 409. 

CoTjstaiice, dwghter of Man- 
fred, and wile of Pedro oW 
Aragon, 176. 

Constance of Castille, second 
I lie ot l^uig YU.. 142. 

I Constjm • , rond wife of 

I •ltert%u' I S 109. 1 io*« 

I Constantine, hii aunpaign 
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ggatuflt the Fronkg, 22. 
Elected to the paiple. 25. 
Gains possession of the 
greater Mrt of Ganl, 26. Ex- 
ecQted, w. 

Constantino in Algeria, expcdN 
tiou to, 672. I 

Constituent Assembly, 682,68}. | 
Its dispates wi^b the Fresl> : 
dent, 686. Suppresaol by 
the •• coup 687. 

Constitntion perpetuellc, edict, 

Consula'le, 584, 597. 

, Contades, marshal, 494. 

Conti, princess of, 192. 

Continental sysiem, Nb|h>- 
leon’s, 617, 618. 

Convention, National, Na* 
Uonal Convention. 

Convulslonoirea, 477. 

Corbie, Amaud de, minister, 
227. 

Corbie, siege of, J94. 

Cordelier club, 5?}, jij. 

Cordova, Gonsalvo de, takes 
possession oi Naples, 174. 
28}. iHiieats the I'^cricli 
army, 18}. 

Goristinde, countess of Gram- 
Diotit, mistress of Henry of 
t Navarre. }5i. 

Connier, treaty of St. Aubin 
du, 164. 

Corneille, 461: 

Cornelius Gallus, 18. 

Coniwall, Kkhard of, 166, 

Comwfillis, lord, 506. 

Corsica annexed to France, 498. 

Corunna, battle of, 61 f. 

Corvee, dispute alxiut the, 50} 
504. 

Cott! droit, 5}4. 

Cot^ gauche, fi4. 

Cotton, Jesuit, }8o. 

Gv.uncil of Ancients, 568, 569, 
581, 582. 

Council of Etampes, 128. 

Council of Five Hundred, 568, 
569. Forms a cabal to effect 
a ctiange in the liirectory, 
581, 982 

Council of Piacenza, 1 1 8. 

Oouiicil of Slate, in f'orly times, 
400. Under Napoleon, 584, 
590, 592. 597- 

Council of Troyes, 128. 

Coupd‘ 4 tat of Louis Napoleon, 
687. 

Cour pldnUre, 51 2. 

Couthon, 557, 558, 562. Ar- 
1 rested, 56}. 

Coutras, buttle of, }5a 

Coutumier code^ 290. . 

Cracow annexed to Austria, 

677- 

Craoii, Pierre de, 228. 

, Lassus, P., 8. e 4 
battle of, ^04, 

•^emleux, 680. •'ft 

Greqoy, marshal. 4|o, 4Jt. 


Grillon, duke de, 507. 

Croisds, iiO. 

Cromwell, Lis treaty with Ma* 
eurin,4i7. 

Croupiers ^ 516. 

Crusaile, lirst. 117, tiZ, 1 19. 

I Crusade, second. 1 19. 

I Crusade, third, 146. 

: Crusade, fourth,' 158. 159. 
Crusade, fifth, 167, 169. 
Crusade, sixth, ipi, 172. 

Ouesta, Spanish commander, 
614. 

Cumberland, duke of, 48}, 491. 
CuBtine, general, 547. Con- 
demned to death by the Re 
volutionary Tribunal, 558. 
Customs, 51$. $16. 

Cyr, St., general, 595, 6x4. 

D. 

Dagobert, son of Clotaire JI., 
46, 47. 

Tiagobert III., 51. 

I >ain, Olivier le, 265. 

1 )umes, i^ix des. Sec (^imbifil. 
Uauitens, attempts the life of 
IjOUis XV., 4^}. 

Jlamvllle, marshal dc, 144. 
Uandelot, }}r, }}2. 

Daniel, History of France, 14. 
Danton, 540- Named 

minister of Justice, 542. I*ro- 
poses extreme measures, $44, 
545. Member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 555. 
Gulilutined. f6i. 

Dare, Jeanne, maid of Orleans, 

244-249- 

Darmes attempts the life of 
Louis Philippe, 674. 

Daun, 'marshal, 491, 492. 
Dauphin, origin of title of, 206. 
Daupblne, insurrection In, at 
the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, 525. 

Davila, his history, }57. 
Davoust, 620. 

Deane, Silas, 504. 

Decades, 560. Alx>llshed, y86. 
]>ccazes, favourite of Louis 
XVilL, 649, 650, 65:1. Dis- 
missed, 651. 

Declus, consul, victory of, 4. 
Delessurt, minister of Louis 
XVI,. 5}6. 

Denis, St., 61. 

Denis, St., battle of, }j}. 

Desulx, 587. 

Dcse/e selected to defend J^uls 
XVL, 550. His speech, 16, 
De-smareib, Jean, advocate • 
general, 22 j. 

")ehmaret8, nephew of Colbert, 
456. 

Desmoulins, CamUle, 52}, 5J$, 
540. Guillotined, 561, 
Dessolles, general, 5ji. 
I^ettlngen, battle oC 482. , 


j Dfana-ArdnlnDa, altar o£ r8. * 

I Diana of Poitiers, mlgflW of 
I Hetuy II., J16, 
iliderot, 496, 500. 

I Dldier, king of Ltmbardyr^. 

' Dillon, generalv sjj, 546. 
Dionysius (St. l^enls), 20. 
Directory, 568, 569, 570. In> 
temal feud of the, 575. Inca- 
, pacity, 579. Abolished, 582. 
j Divio (Dfion), battle of. 9. 
Dtvlon, Jeanne de, J9^. 
Dlvitiacus, 7. 

JJUxieme, 515. 

Djezzar Pacha, governor of Acrn 
578. 

Doctrinaires, 651, 658, 67J. 
Domaine Royed, 1 }4, }99. 
Domingo, St., lusuri'ection In, 
59L 5S4- 

Fiffminw, missi, revivaHof, 126 
JX)mltlu8 Aler, 18. 

Donation of Pepin, 62. 

I )oria, Ayfirea, admiral, }04. 
Douanes, yif, ?i6. 

Dow-ns, battle of 418. 
Dresden, batt le bt, ‘*26. 

1 )re8den, trettfy of. 484. 

Dreu.x, battle of, }}2. 

Dn>uet arrests the flight of 
Louis XVL, ??2. 

Drouet, general, 640. 

DniidB, ir, 12, 18. 

Dubois, abbe, 467, 469, 4t>2e473 
Ducange, 462. 

Ducasse, corsair, 44}. 

I >ucliAte], 'I’annegtiy, atiAnnag- 
nac, 2}8, 2}9, 240. 

Duchdne, Hlsioria Francorum. 
*4- 

Duguay-'IYoum, corsair, 44}. 
Imiuonolr, adn^unl, 601. 

Dumas, Mat.hleu, serves In 
America, 506. Leader of the 
Feuillants, 514. _ * 

r)umouri<‘za gc-neral, %firusteT, 
5}7 ?i8.* Ad- 


llcsIgn^, 5} 8.* Ap- 


poiiffcd to the chiel comoutud 
• of tne army, 544. Attutked 
Ji>y tlie allies at Graudprd, 

546. Siispet ted of treachery. 

547. Uiidertalcos the con- 
quest oi Belgiuis, ib. Makes 
on attempt to save •^.xmis 
XVI., $^4. Sent against the 
Austrians, $^5. Passes over 
to the Austrians, ib. Death, 
ib. 

Dunkirk, sieges of, 407, 417.# 
Dunoid, bastard of (Orleans, 24J. . 
lleuda the Haguerle, 251. 
Commaiiids the French army 
against the English In Nor- 
mandy, 2^2. • 

I>upun, Mallet, 9} 8. * 

Dupes, Day oj, }92. ^ 

Ihipleix opp<jses the English In 
India, 489. • a 

Duplessis-Momay, }56, }G6. 
Dupont, 609. 

Duport organizes an oppasitlon 
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%> the cro\vn, 511. Joins Elifflus. Ifloi, St. 
the feulllants, 514. GuUlo- Elliot, general, defends Oibrol- 
liued. 559 , tai-. 507., , 

Dnpr^ Antoine, chancellor* Elizabeth, archduchess, daughter 
392, 294, 29a» Made cardinal, ' of Maximilian U, and wife 
106. 9 of Charles IX., jjy, 

Duqueane, admiral, 429, 4Jo. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Duranthon, minister of Justice, 11. of France, momed to Phl- 


Etampes, duchess of, nnilBtreai 
of rVancis I., 106, iio. 
Etaples, treaty of, 271. 

Etat, tiers, i^ee Tiers Etat 
Etruria, king of, 608. 

Kudos (Odo), duke of Toulouse 
and klug of Aquitaine, 51, 
;2. 


Duras, marshal, 417. 

Huroc, nand marshal of the 
palac^n^r Napoleon, 62$. 
Dutch appeal to Ijouuj XIV. for 
succour against England, 42 
Duvemay, Paris, 473, 474, 475. 


Ebroin, mayor of tho lyilAce. 48, 
49- • $ 

Eckmiibl, battle of, 611. 
Economlstcs, 50 j. 


lip of Spain, 922. 

Elizabeth, madamc,accompanies 
Louis XVI. In his flight, $31. , 

Elizabeth, qu^ti of England, | 
her treaty with Prance, ^22.' 
Assists the Protestants In 
France, jji. lietrothed to 
the duke of Anjou, 147. Pro- 
mises to assist Henry lY. of 
France, j6i. 

Eloi, S^., bishop of Noyon, 47. , 

Embr^ provincial council at, | 

Emeiy, surtntendunt of the 
finances, 409. 


Eudes, coun^ defends Paris, 91. 
IteceWes crown of France, 
91. Death, 94. 

Eudes, count, revolts against 
Henry 1., no. 

Eugene of Savoy, prince, 441, 
450. 4^1- Unites with Marl- 
borough, 45J, 45A 459, 478. * 

Eftgenle Mane de Guzman 
married ' to Napoleon 111., 
688 . 

EugeniuB. 2^ 

Eugenius 111., pone, 139, 140. 

Eure, Dupont de P, 680, 682. 

Kuskes, 2 . 


Fkiurcheurs, 251. 

FldesHU, county of, 122. 

Edessa capUi'red J>y sultan of 
Aleppo, nq • 

Edgiva, wf!e of Hqgh the Great, 
98. 

hxliLt of Union, J5J, 410. - 

Edward 1. of England malces 
war agaiuiit Philip tho Fair, 
179 

111. of England does 
luiiiiage to PhlUf) VI. for his 
duchy of Quieniie, 198. In- 
vad(ij> France, 200, 201. Again 
invatfes France, 21 j. 

Edward, the Black IVince of 
Wales, defe.Us the French at 
the Ixittles of Crecy, 204, and 
Poitiers, 2ogp 209. Absists 
Pedro the Cruel, 215. Cap- 
tures Limoges, 217 

DU ward iV. oi England luvodes 
Franje, 261. ,« 

Eglaiftiue, Fabre d’, 5JJ. Gall- 
ic tined, 561. 

'ftgniout,, count of, 361. * • 

Egremont, lord, succeeds Pitt, 
and declares war agaflist 
Spain, 494, 

Kgypt, Bonaparte's campaign 
dif,5'77. 579 Struggle be- 
tween England and France in, 
588, $89. 

Ehresburg, fortress of, 65. 

Kll>ee, d’, 557 

E^anor, sister of Arthur of 
Brittany, 149. • 

Eleonora, diAghter of William 
X. of Aquitaine, ^2$. Mar- 
ried to l^mirte Jeune, 126. 

Elcanora, wife of Louis VII., 
dbcompanies him on the 
second c rusad^ 1 40. 1 >l vorced 
141. Marrled^o Henry Plan- 
^ tagwiet, 142. Death, 1 50 

Elcanora, queen - dowager of 
Portugal, sister of Chui les V., 
SAd wife of Francis 1., lof. 


Emigrants, their descent upon 
Brittany, 567. Eight hundred 
shot to dealtL ib. 

Eroigratloo of the nobility at 

•the M oiuiencemeut of the 
revolution, $}o. 

Encyclopaedist^ 496 

Encyclopedle, 501. 

Enghien, duke of. murdered, 

596. 

England, Louis XiV. declares 
war agaiikbt, 482. Her al- 
liance with iVuHsla m Die 
Seven Y ears' War, 491 . I*ro- 
secutes the war with Napo- 
leon, 588. Combines with 
Russia against France under 
the Jilmpire, 600, 601. Assists 
the Bourbons at Naples, 603. 
Napoleon's famous decrees 
against, 604. Assints Poi- 
tugal against Napoleon, 610, 
614, Misunderstandings with 
France under Louis J'hihppe, 
674, 676. 

Etiregistrcment in the parlia- 
ment, 402. 

Kpatgne, central treasury, 517. 

Epemon, duke of, ^47, 35?, 
J55, j6o, j68. 37M72, J79 
Liberates Mary de Mcdicis. 
384. 

Eponlna, 19. 

Epreme''ail, d’, organises an op- 
position to the crown, 511. 
Arresu'd, 512. 

Erasmus, 313. 

Erlgena. See Scotus. 

F^spiuosse, colonel, 687. 

Essex, earl of, commands the 
English troops in F'ronce, 

365 - 

Estaing, count d*. 505. 

•Estrades, count d’, F'reiich am- 
l>assador In England, 423. 
Marshal, 430. * 

Estrees, comUi d’, 427. 

Etampos, council of. 140. 


Eustace, brother of Godfrey de 
I Bouillon, 120. 
j Evgehes, Trois, 3181 922. 
F^vreux, Jeanne d’, wife of 
Charles le Bel, 191. 

Eylau, battle of, 60^ 


F. 

Faineants, Kois, 48. 

Falaisc, castle of, 149. 

Family Compact, 4^, 

Farming the public taxes, 516. 

Farnese, Alexander, prince o1 
Panua, 347. 

Farnese, Elizabeth, wife oI 
i'hllip V of Spain, 468. 

Fastolfe, Sir Julin, 243. 

Favre, Jules, 669. 

Foyette, marqT|ls de la. See 
Lafayette. 

Fealty, 134. 

February, 1848, revolution* of, 
679. 

Fedei alion, fOte of the, 530. 

F’oderes, 540. 

Fcndlon, 459, 462, 464. 

Feodum, 132. 

1 Ferdinand 11., king of Naples, 
deserted by his troops, flies 
from Naples, 273. Contesi 
with the French, 274 Re- 
enters Naples, ib. 

Ferdinand of Spain, the Catho- 
lic, his alliance with Charles 
Xll. against Naples, 282. 
Hls marriage wi th Gejmaine 
de F'olx, niece of Louis Xllj. 
284. Death, 295. 

F'erdinand ^^11., king of Spain, 
4bc)8. 609, 653. 655 ^ 

Ferdinand of A n stria , emperor. 
Joins wiih Pbili^i of bpain 
against Fr^nei', 390. 

! Ferd nant^ prince, of Brun*!- 

L wi%,lioii®maut.of Fred r#^ 

I II. of Prussia, 492, 494 
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Fem^rs^gjneraax, fji, 916. 
Kerrimd, count of Flundora, at- 
lacked ty l*bilip Augusiua, 

1 54. Fonns a cutillUon with 
Otho 1 V« and Jului of 
land, 154, 15$, 

FetTiereB, school of, ti. 

Ferte, marshal do la, 41 7. 
heie de rfitro Supreme, 562. 
Feadalism,! coinineuceniont of 
decline of, i 65 . Revives 
severe blows from Lonis XI., 

155, 26*j. Final overthrow, 
271. « 

Feudal oonstitntion, formal 

* establishment of, 89. General 
Immolation of, voted by Na- 
tional Assembly, 925, 526. 

Feudal system, firat germ of, 
4^ Its origin under Ctiai lea 
Martel, 52. Explained, 129- 

ij6. 

Feudum, fji. 

Feuillade, duke de la, 455. 
Fenillants, 514. Ministry 
chosen from tlie, 538. 

Fief, 13 1, 132. 

Field ol the Cloth of Gold, 297. 
Fieschl irtteiupts the life of 
Louis Philippe, 670. 

Fifiauces, state of, under Ixiuit. 
XV., 470, 475* 48*7, 488. Ad 

* ministered by 'Purgot, so3. 
By Necker, 504 Under 
Calonne, 509, 510. Under 
the Directory, 570, 580. Un- 
der the Consulate, 586. 

Flnancl^U admfulstration, 514- 

517. 

Fimiont, Edgeworth de, prie«!t, 
administers the last rites ol 
religion to Louis XVL. 551. 
Five- Hundred, Council of. 

Council of ^^ye-Hundred. 
Flanders invaded by PJiilip 
Augustus, 154, fs;$. Invaded 
Wv Philip tlie Fair, 179, 180. 
Pevolts against him, t8i. 
Again invaded by Imn, 182 
Invaded by I'hilip VI., 197, 
198. Revolt headed by I’hilip 
van Artevelde in, 224. 
Conde's campaign in. 408. 
Invaded by Louis XIV., 432. 
FIdchier, 461. 

Flesselles, prevCt des mar- 
chands, 52}. 

Fleurus, bati les of, 440, 565. 
Fleury, ahbc de, 466, 473, 474. 
Succeeds Bourbon as prime 
minister, 475, 477, 479, 480. 
Death, 481. 

f 'leury, Joly de, minister of 
finance. 509. ^ 

Flocon, 669, 680. 4 

Worence, insurrection at, 68 f, 
Foix, Gaston de, duke of Ne- 
mours, nephew of l,iOuis X J 1 ., 
286. His succelstt in Italy, 
«-87. Death, 164) / 

■* * r of, 368. 


A>leiubraj, treaty c 


Fontaine-Frao^aise, battle of, 
} 68 . 

Fontainebleau, palace of. 313. 
Secret treaty of, between 
Napoleon and Oudoy, 607. 
Treaty of, signed by Napo- 
leon and the alll€% 634. 

Fontenay, battle of, 8z. 

Fontenelle, school of, 73. 

Fontenoy, battle ot, 483. 

F'orbln. corsair, 443. 

Fin/eiture, 135. 

Fornovo, ban le of, 274. 

FSuvage, tax, 515. 

Fonche, 557, 564, ?95, 646. 
Minister of police, 648, Dis- 
missed. 649. Death, tb. 

B’ougeres attacked by the 
English, 252. ,, 

Fou Id, minister of finance, 687. 

Koullon, miutsler, 524. *ilung 
by the mob, 52;. 

Foulques V.. lount, 125. 

Foulqiies, pi lest, fourth crusade 
pr<»achpd by, 159 

Fonquet, Nicholas, 479. Sur- 
Inteiidani of the finances, 421. 
His dis^ce, 422. l>%,ih, iK'. 

Fouciuler-TlnviUe, public ac- 
cuser In the ll|;tgn of Terror, 
562. Guillotined, 564. 

Fox, English minister for foreign 
aiTalrs, 603. 

France, Its modem history com- 
mences, 24 Divided amongst 
sons of Clovis, 40. Fresh par- 
tition upon death of Olotalrc, 
4 i- ^ 

Franche-Comte Invaded by 
TjOiiIs X I V'„ 426, 428 

Francia, 27. 

Fr.inclscaus, persecution of tlie, 
191. 

Frakcss I., reign of, 292-313. 

Fka^cis 11 ., reign of, 325-329. 

Franc. s I of Lorraine, giauii 
duivo or 'I'll... , V, ii.,' li.iii-! oi 

Maria Th i -i 4'., LI- \ 11 d 
to the thioiv ot the empire, 
484. R( eogiiiwd on emperor 
by the tieaty ol Atx-iu-Cba- 
p<‘lle, 485 

Francis 11 ., enipomr, espouses 
the cause of laiuis X VJ., 536 
Signs the tieaty of Prcbburg. 
fK>2, fo3. Combines wiiii 
Prussia and Uusaia ogaliiat 
Napoleon, 626 

Francis duke of tJuise invades 
Italy, 320. Created lieutenant- 
general, 321. Acquires abso- 
lute power, 326. Ills perse- 
cution of tbe Huguenots, 327. 

Frankfurt, treaty oL 482. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 504. 

Franks, theix Invasions of Gaul, 
22. 2 3 Extend their do- 
minion, 27. 'I’lielr federative 
coiistttufton changf'd by Clo- 
vis Into a monarchy, 34. Ex- 
tent of kingdom at deal b of 


Clovis, 40. Attack and defa&t 
of the Lombards by, 6 l Ori- 
gin of, discussed, 35. 

Vranks, Ripuarlou, 24. 

Franks, Salian, i*f, 

Fredegonda, cox' icu bine of Chll- 
perlc, 43. Causes assassina- 
tion of Sigliehen, 44. Con- 
test with Chtidebert, 45. 
Death, ib, 

Fredcnck Augustus U , electol 
ot Saxony and ki|ig ot Poland 
death of, 477. 

Frederick 11 . of lYiissia opposes 
the claims of Maria I’hercsa 
In Austria, 480. Concludes 
treaty of Breslau, 481. Vio- 
lates the treaty of Bre.slau, 
48a. Joins France against 
Austrli,, tb. Concludes the 
ireaty of Ih-esden, 484S Seizes 
Leipsic and Di'esdeu, 491. 
Prosecutes the Seven Years* 
War, 4.91, 492. Signs tlie 
treaty of Pans, 49? 

Frederick, nejihew^f the em- 
peror Conrad, loins in second 
crus.ade, 149. * 

Frederick of Hohenslauffen, 


1*74. 

Frederick, prince, driven from 
Brussels, 668. 

Frederick William of 1*1118810, 
603, 604, 605. t> •• 

French language, formation of, 

161. 

Frere, 610. „ 

FietLeval, Philip Augustas de- 
fe.nted by Richard Coeur de 
Lion at, 147 

Frlliourg, treaty of. 294. 
Frledland. hattli^of, 605. 
Frisians subdued by P-epin 
d’Heri.stal, %o. 

Kroi-sart, the historian, 19?. ' 
Fronde, wai'tif the, 4x1 -f<6. 
Fuentes de Onor, ’battle of, 619. 
Fulda, school of, 73. • 

FariieB,*DaUIe of, 1 79. , 
Fui^tonburg, cardinal de, 437. 


G. • 

/ 

Gahellr, tax, 205. The dti/ene 
ol Pans demand the abolition 
of the, 222, 514 

GabneUe d’bistrecs, mistress ol 
Henry IV., 372. Death, 37#. 

Gaels. •‘See (janla. 

Galeswliitha, wIfeVf Chllpcrlt 
of Neustfja, 43. 

Gail lard, chAteau. 150. 

Gallia Belglca, 16. 

Gallia Brarcata, 

Gallia Clsulpin^ 4. 

Gallia Comata, ii. 

(iallia Taigdunensis, 16. < 

Gallia Narbonensls, $. 

Gallia Sequanensla, lA 

Gallia Togata, 3. 
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n^tacbd, 2. 

Qalwaj^ lord, 455. 

Garibaldi, 68 s 

Carnier-Pairt)', 63o, 683, 68 j. ( 

( ia'^f'u»y lost tu^ln' English, 2^ }. 
Gatiaii, 20- 

Uaudin, Tninl8t<?f of finance 
during the Consulate, 586. 
Gaul, boundaries of, 2. Con- 

• quered by Hotnans, 7, 8. 
^f^rtitioned iiiUi lour dlstrkta 
'under ^ugiiaMis, 16. Intel- 
lectual cliiilitiation, 1% 18. 
New dlviBiou, 22. Invaded 
by Gcrinuns, 2 ?, 24 

Qauls, tliPlr emigrations, 2 
Struggles with the Komtfts, 4. 
Gaunt, John of. enmmands Eng- 
lish army invading IriYanoe, 

• 

Ga/a, iHUtle of, 167. • 

Gent'va, ircjity of, 294. • 

Genlis, countess of, 666. 
(Tenovevu (.St (lenevlevo), 28. 
((onsotind. leader of tils' Giron- 
dins. $]4. 

Geoffrey, vitniurei' brother of 
Ifonjy Ij. of f’.ngland, 142. 
Cc'^irge IL. ot EnRhaiui joins his 
troops in person against 
I' ranee. 481 Ai I>etUng*n, 
4R2. 

Glt'U’i^ marshal, 668. 

Geibet-ua, wife ol Louis d'Ou- 
ti A#r, 98 

Gi‘ hert. n'ehbishop of lleiins, 
Tope Sjlvc'^iei II , ic/i 
Genual#, St , count do, iniruster 
of Louis XN'^l., ^oj 
(Jerm.ilM, St., palace of, 51 1. 

• Germaine do Kolx man led to 

Kenlliiund the tJatludic, 284 I 
tfeitnauis. Si , ifliiity ol, jj?. I 
GerinTuis. their struggles with . 
,tlie Romans lor posses'^tou 
ot •fTaul, 6. Again invade 
Gau4*2j, 24, Seltle in the! 
coyniry, 24 

(th'nnia, siege o', 1-77 m 
Ghent, revolt of, fnrj. Taken by i 

IauiK XIV.. 4?' • I 

Glixe, de, tavouiite of Cluirlea 
Vil.. 24?. 

GlbrtUtar tdketi by Admiral 
Rodice, 4^4 ll,-slegi'<l by 
Spiiritsh fleet, 4";? H-'siegtd 
by Kianeeand Spun, 507 
Glocondo, Kra, arcldleci, 290. 
Gnaidiu, leadir ol Uie Keuil- 
ftnis, 5?4 

jiioiulist.s, tinir advent to 
power, 5?7. Combine with 
tlie Jacobmi»^?jf 'I'heir 
<*npof^tion to the Monlagne, 
54i» r heir varlllation, 950, 
991 Their fall, 999, 95b. 
‘I^AtV*>ne (fmdemned to 
deaili by the Re\«»lnttonnrv 
Tiibonal, 558, 599 Recalled 
bo their se:iU3 lu the Con- 
trentlon, 965. 


Glaele, princess, wife of Rollo, 
95. ' 

Gloucester, duke of, son of 
Charles T. 417 * 

Gobel, “oxnaiitutional" bishop 
of Paris, 560. 

, Godefrld, Norman chieftain, 92. 
Godfrey de Burillon, engages 
in the flrsu crusade, 120. 
Made king of Jerusalem, 122. 
Deatli, lb. 

Godolphln, 496e 
(rodoy, don Manuel, “Ihince of 
; the TVaice." his secret treaty 
. with Napoleon, 607, 608, 609. 

• (ioluer, director, 981. 
tioislaid, parliamentary leader 
ot the op{>ositluu, arrested, 
511, 

Gomhefte, T.«u, j ?. 

Uondeliaid, Rutgundian king, 
?2 

Gondemat, king of Burgundy, 
4«- 

Goiithran, son of Olotaire, 42, 

I 41,44. Death, 4?. 

' Gossellii, bishop of SoisMuis, 

I 

(iotb, Blrtraiui dc.mlscd to the 
Papal throne by Pliillp the 
I Fair, under tiie title of Clo- 
I ment V., 189, 186 
Gottschalk, monk, 91. 

Gou|on, Jean, ji j. 

I (irtuirgaiid, grymral, 647. 
i tiraiiimont, marshal, 407. 

: Granada, treaty ol, 2B2. 

' Grand* Chambre, 40.^, 401. 
Grundella, Imttle wf, 171. 
Gransuti, battle of, 26? 
GranveUe, cardinal, ?z?. 

Gia.s>e, count de, 50O, 507. 
(iiatian, 24. 

(travc. , iidniital, 906. ^ 

Greek kingdom. Its Independ- 
ence of the Ottoman Porte 
assur h1, 697. 

Gieeks, their colonies in Gaul, 

Giogory III.,P'rpe, 54. 

I Gregory IV., pope, tlemnnds 
from I^ouis 1- lulfilinenl of 
constitution of 817,79. 
Gregory V., ptrpe, exctmimnni- 
catesRobiTi the I ’ions, 106 
Gregory VII.,poi»o, Ins menaces 
against Philip I 116. 
Grenville, lord, 989 
I <*rltnf>alii, son of P(‘pln <jf I^an- 
' dell, succeeds him as mayor 
ot the iKilace. 48. Hif« at- 
tempt to usurp the crown, tb. 
Grnnoald, son ot Pepin d'Herls- 
I tat, ahsasstnated, 91. 

Gvouehy, marshal, 641, 644, 
649. 

(•uudet, leader of the Glrondliis, 

I 9?4. 

Guttstalla seized by th« French 
I under the Consulate, 99?. 

, Guebriant. de, 494 
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Quelf, count, of Bavada. toins 
second crusade, 140. ^ 

Guemon-llanviUo, trial of. 668 

> 66q. 

Guesclln, Bertrand dn, general, 
215, 216, 217, 218, 219. 

Gulafer, duke, 62. 

Gulche, marshal de, 198. 

Gulchen, admiral, 906. 

Gulscard, Ktilftrt, 119. 

Guise,* Charles ot, archbishop 
of Reims, and afterwards 
cardinal of Ixxrralnc, ji6. 
iSlmres the govemme#! with 
bis brother, 726. 

Guise, family of, jf6. • 

Giiise, Claude, first duke of, 
716. 

Guise, Francis, duke of, com- 
mands French army against 
Charles V., 719. Governs 
t rands 11., 726. Head of 
the Catholic party, ? 29-771, 
772. Assassinated, 772. 

Guise, Henry, duke of, 778, 
744 Organises a Catholic 
league, 749. Plots to obtain 
the succe'ision to the throne, 
747. 748. All the chief posts 
ot authority bestowed upon, 
M9> ?50, 754. Assassinate, 
154 

GuIsm*, duke of. In the reign ot 
Henry IV., 764, J68. 

Guiton, mayor of la Rochelle, 
789. 

Gui'/ot, 691. Mlnlsbr, 671, 
672. lieadcr of the Centre 
Droit, 677. Ambassador to 
the English coui t ib Minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, 679, 
676, 678. Ucslgns, 679. 

Guiidbald, monk, 79. 

Gustavus Adolphus, king ot 
Sweden, 797. * 

(Juy of Flanders, 1 79, 180. 

Guy on, mudatnc, 464. • 

Guzman, Dominic de, 192. 


H. 

Harhette, Jeanne la, 261. 
Haganon, minister of Charles 
the Simple, 96 
Haguenau, diet at, 147. 

Hakim, caliph, destroys the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
108. 

tfalle, treaty of, 776. 
fbiiiau, battle of, 628. 

Hanover invaded by the Flinch 
under the Consulate, 995- 
Resum(“d bj^England, 628 
Harve, 147 

H.inseatlc towns sdzed by 
Napoleon, 617. 

Ilarcourt, count, 796, 414 
lliircourt, r^nfUf'ss of^, Freiud: 

uml3iW8ador^ Spam, 44^, . ^ 

if u-dtn?, St sJlephen. 128. • 
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admiral, 

Hare rigs, Journee dea. 24;. 
Harlai, president do, }$5. 
Uarl^, hia correspondonoe wilb 
de Torcy, 458. 

Haro, don Luis de, prime miui£ 
ter of Spam, 418. 

Hosbatn, buttle of, 214. 

Hosting, Nonnon leader, 87. 
Hastings, battle 5 f, 114. 
Hauninne, Duvergier <h3, Jan< 
senlsu 462. 

Haatefbrt, mutlemoiselle de, 19$. 
Hautepille, Tancred de, the 
sons of, 114, 115. 

’ Havannah attacked by the 
English, 494. 

Ha wise of (iloucester, wife of 
king John of England, 149. 
llnwke, admiral, 49). 

Heljcrt, 559. Executed, 560. 
lieberttsts, faction of the, 559. 

Condemned to death, 560. 
llelnsms, 447, 491. 
llelvetlus, 500. ^ 

Henneians, sect of, 1 28. 
Henrietta Mai la, siater of Louis 
XIIL, married to Charles 
prlno^of Wales, 187. 
Hca^lett^^ iiriuceas, of England, 
•married to I’hilip duke of 
Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIV , 422, 425, 420. 

H<*nnetto d’Entraguus, mistress 
oi Henry IV., J7J. 

Henri it, 555. Arrested, 56J. 
Hfnr 1., reign of, iioiij. 

IL, reign of, 

Hkkry 111 ., reign of, 341- J57. 
Henuy IV'., reign of, 360-378. 
for early life, see Henry of 
Navarre. 

Henrt V. See Bordeaux, duke 

Henry I. of England, bis war 
with Ijouis VL, 12^. 

Henry II. of England, 142. 
Joins third crusade, 14^. 
Ills quarrels with Philip 
AugusfUK 716 Death, 146. 
Heury 111 . ol England, hostili- 
ties between l^rfiuis VJIl. and, 
160. His w'ar with France, 
i6f). 

Henry IV. of England enters 
Into an alliance with the 
Orleonist party in France, 

235. 

Henry V of England Invades 
France, 2 36. Again invades 
France, 238. 2 ? 9 . 

Henry VI, of England pro- 
claimed king of France, 241. 
Crowned at NMre Dame, 249. 
Henry V 1 1 1 . of England in ades 
^ Francf!, 289, His alliance 
with France, ?oi. His treaty 
with Charles V., 310 'Fakes 
Boulogne, 31 His treaty 
J*' with Fr*uicLiw% 


INDEX. 


Henry VL, emiieror, nm 
Kichard Coeur-dc-Lion, 147 
Henry of Navarre inariie! 
Marguerite of Valois. 337. 
Professes tlie Homan faith, 
3J1). Joins in a confederacy 
against Catherine de Mcdlcis, 
140, 343 . 344. Descent of, 
347. Leader /)f the l*rote8tant 
pvty against the League, 
349. 350L His alliance with 
Henry III. ag .Imt the League, 
356. Becomes king of France. 
See Heury IV. 

Herault de Sdohelles, 55B. 

Guillotined. 561. 
Hermengarde, wife of Charle- 
magne, 63. 

Hermengarde, empress, wife of 
Louis 1 ., 76. Death, 77. 
Herull, 29. 

Hilary, St., bishop of Poitiers, 
21. Death, tf>. 

Hllderlc. .S’ce Childerlc. 
Iincraar, archbishop, 90, 91. 
4 lire, la, 251. 
loche, general, 567, 5:75, 
Hocquincourt, d'. tnarshul, 41?. 
"ofer, Andrew, loudt 4 ) of tlie 
'ryrolese, 612. 

Hohenliuden, H&ttle of, ^88 
Holland invaded by Li)Ui.s X IV., 
426, 427. Invadeil by mar- 
shal Saxe, 484. Her war 
with England in ihe reign of 
Louis XVi., 506. Appeals 
to I-Vance lor protectloix, ib. 
Invaded by the Republican 
army under General JMchegru, 
f66. Annexed to France by 
Napoleon, 617. Expels the 
French authoriflc.s, 628. 
United with Belgium, 638. 
Separated from Belgium, 
668 

lomagium., 134. 

HompPHCh, de, grand master of 
the Knights of Su Jolin, 577. 
Hongrie, le niaitre de, 170. 
’lonorlus, emperor, 26. 

'Lononus HI., pope, proclaims 
a second crUsade against the 
Alblgenaes, 157. 
lood, udintral, assists Toulon 
In resisting the Convention, 

Hlpital, 1*. chancellor de, 328, 
329. 

■Iorten.se, mother of Ixittis 
Napfileon, 672. 

ioqcbard, general, guillotined, 
559 - 

iougue, la. battle of, 442 
iowe, lord, ^07. His victory 
over the French, 366. 
u Cadarn, chieftain of Ctmrl, 3 . 
iubertaburg, treaty ol, 495. 
ngh (Hngnes) of Lorraine, 92. 
ugh, * count of Verriuindi»is 
arid Viilois, engages in hrst 
cnioade, 120. 


INNOCENT. 

, I — ^ — 

Hugh le Blanc, or the G^at 
faiher of Hugh Cipet, 06 
^97.98. 

Hugh Capet, king. See Capet. 
Hughes, Sir £„^miraI«$o7. 
JPigouet, clianct'llor, 265. 
Huguenots, dijgln of name, 326, 
note.. Persecution of the, 3 26, 
327. Acquire power, 328, 
3lo. Catherine de Medlcls^ 
^onts complete tolerance to, 
ib. 'J'ake up anna, 33 1, ill. 
March upon Paris, 33 j. 
fealed at Jamac, 334. 
feated at Moncontour, ib., 
336. Massacre of, 3 38. Wars 
oft' 343 . 344 . 349. 3 ^ 0 * 3 ^ 3 . 
Their alliance wi th Henry 111 . 
against the Catholic League, 
356, 360. 'I'ake lip arms 
agaimt I/mis Xlii.. 365, 386. 

‘7 Their rising under ffie duk^s 
of Ituhan and Soubise, 387, 
390. Persecuted by Louis 
XiV.. 4 ? 5 . 4 l 6 . 
lumieres, d’, marhhal, 438. 
Hundred fiays, 64*. 

'liingarhins, their revolt under 
Kossuth, 684. 

[liingary rises In delence of 
Maria I'horesa, 480. 
iuns, 28. 
tiuruge, St., 538. 

Hutchinson, general, 589. 

Hyder All. sultan of m^/sore, 
507. 


beri, south of Garomie, 2 
bnililm Bey, 579. 

Imbcrcourt, tlie sire d', 265. 
niportaiis, fat/Uou of the. 406. 
ndriieiidi'iits, party of, 631. 
ndieih Fast, struggle between 
France and England n, 484, 
485. Flinch assist '.^»’dCT All 
against the English in, 507. 
indier. West, contest betwe-'n 
France and England in, 506 
- 507. • 

InelTabilis, papal bull. 183. 
Infanta Clara Eugenia, daugh- 
ter of Philip 11 ,, 362, 364. 
Liigelberga of Denmark; second 
wife of Philip Augustus, 
148. 

mnocent IL, pofic, 128. Quar- 
rels with Louis VI L. 138. 
nTioc 4 ’nt III, pf»pc, IntorjfKist'f 
belween Philin Augustus and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, 147 
Violofft ..'■♦’■ugglc betwetm 
Phllii) Angvisius, pnd, 14B 
persecutes heretics in lain 
gnedoc, i?2. Invites I’hillf 
Augustus* to eHiqiur Eng- 
land, I >4 Coramuiids lonrtb 
cru«4ide to be pieudoed, • 
IS9 

nnocent X., pope, 42;. 462 
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luQoooit XI., popp, his quarrel fena, hatile of, C24. 

th Louis XlV,, 462, 46 j. Jerusalem taken from the 


vgth I 

Icnocejt XIL, pope, 449. 
liiqulslJon, Its estutjlishn^t 
Toulouse, 164. Suppreesi'il 
lu Spain* by FcrdluouU Vll., 
65;. 

Ireuiuus, 20. 

Irene, empress, 'ji. 

Igpensul, Saxon Idol, 6;. 
iSnitlla, daughter ol J’hllip the 
Falj^ affianced to Edwai-d 
prince^f Waleis, 180, 

Isabella of AngoulSme, 149. 
Isabella of Aragon, wile of 
Philip III., 174. 


Turks in th** fiist crusade, 
121. • Foundll:ion of La^lii 
kingdom of. 112. Captined 
by Sariieeiis, 145. Sacked 
by Klmrisinians, 16^. 

Jerusalem assises de, 122. 

Jesuits batilsbed from IVance, 
J67. Attacked by Pascal, 462. 
Their order suppressed In 
France, 0(99, 496, 499. 11a- 
nlshed from Spain by Foixli- 
nand Vll., 651. Their edu- 
cational cbtabllshments sup- 
pressed, 657, 


Isabella of Bavaria, «wlfe of .feunesse Doiec, la, 564, J65. 

Charles VI., 225. Jews persecuted byllobeittbe 

Iwibella, (lueen. sister of Charles 1 iims, 108. By .lohn XX 1 J 
le Bed, conspires agaftist her aUd Ihillp V., 191. 
husband, Ed wait# ll, igz. Jo^n, le Bon, reign of, 206- 
IsaliAla, queen of Spain, «nar- 214. 

rlod to don Francisco John, archduke, commands the 
d’Asbist, 676. Austrians at Hohcnlinden, 

Isabella, ivlle of Philip Augus- 588. Collects a force against 
tus, 144. Napoleon In Himgaiy, 601, 

Italy, tlk wars of Louis Xll. 611. 
againsX 281, 289. Bonaparte's John, don, of Austria, 417. 
cauifTaign ui,.57i. .lolli. duke of Tour.Uiie, 2j8. 

Ivry, battle of, j6j. John, king of Krigliuid. wai be- 

tween PAUp Augustus and, 
- I -49. 1 50* Loses hlK possessions 

**• In France, tb. Endeavours 

Jacobin club, ^?T, 5J5. to recuvei them, 151, 155. 

Jft#b1as cumblue with the John XXII.. pope. hLs influence 
CirotKhsts, Seize the on PhiAp V., 191. 

supreme authority, 542. John, SL. *bls correspondence 
C^^jiosed to the Girondists, with De Torcy, 458. 

$48. Establish the Reign of JolnvlLle, Sire de, his Mdmolres, 
Terror, 557. 558. Their fall, 191. 

564. Their attempts to stir Joinvllle, prince de, 675. At- 
up on insurrection, 565. tacks Mogador, 677. 

Jacqueline <®uiitei»sof Halnault Joppa, moi-quls of, 122. 

and IIolliuul, 242, 241. Jo) .stono, commodore, 507. 

Jaoiucric, Insurrection of the, Joseph du Tremblay, capuchin, 
.211. 395- 

Jai£9 besieged Aiy Bonaparte, Josephine de Bcauhamals mar- 
^ rlc*d to Napoleon Buuupurte, 

Jlmca II. of Engined at St. 510, 1-Hvoiced, 615. 
Germains, 4*7. AssisUnl by Joubert, guncial, 580. 

Louis XIV. against \V*lllam Jourdan, general, 565, 566, 
111., 4?9. Ills last attempt 51 1. <*14- 

to receiver England, 440, 442. Joyeuse, duko of, 347, 350, 
Jansenlsft, 462, 4bj, 416* 411- 3^8. 

Persecuted by Clirisiophe Ue Joyous Entry, impost of the, 
Beaumont, 488. 474- 

JonseuluB, 46?. Judges, 400. 

Jarnac, battle of, 334, Judith, seoorid wife of Louis I,, 

Jemiiie d'Albret, wife of the 77. Obliged to take the veil. 


Junot, general, bof, 608, Oio, 
Jurieu, 436. 

Jurists French, 400. 

Just, St., Freteau de.organls s 
an opposition to the crown, 
511,558, Arrested, 56 3. 
Justice, administration of, 400. * 


Kaunitz, Austrian minister, 5 j6. 

KAlermann, goneriil, 546, 547, 
Besieges Lyons, 557 l^rvts 
in Lombauly, 571, 587. 

Kempt, general, 644. 

Kepi»el. iidiniial, 505. 

Khaihinmns sock Jemsalsm, 
167. 

Klersy-sur-Oise, council of. 89. 

Kilhlge- Arslan, su itan, crusad- 
ers attacked by, 12I. 

Kleber, general, 579, 588. 

Klostcr-seven, convention of, 
491. 

Konigsegg, Tnarsh.il, 483. 

Koniitg, Peter, 181. 

Kossuth, 684. 

Krusnol, battle 62J. 

Kray, general, 580. 

Kutusoff, RuKsuir^gemTal, op- 
posed to Nap(jli*on, 621, 623, 

KymrL <ycaCimii. 


• king of Nuvane, 323. 
Mother 4)f Henry fV., 3Hf 
J|2, 3?4. ?35. Death, 336 . 
Jeanne Dai^i^liaii of Orleans. 
Set! Dare. 

Iruimo, daughter of Raymond 


98. Reappears at court, 79. 
Imprisoned at 'fortonla, 80. 
Rotiurns to France, ib. Death, 
8 ?. 

Julian subdues the Franks, 23. 
Proclaimed emperor, vb 


Lnb^doy&re, getu*ral, 649, 650. ' 
Labourdonnuiu, count, minister 
of Charles X , 658 
Lachasee, general, i died, 670 
Lafayette Joins tho army of 
Washington, 505. Placed at 
the head ol the national 
guard in 1189, 524. At Ver- 
sailles, 528. Suspected by 
the revolutionists, 533. Ad- 
herent of the Fi-nillants, 514. 
Couit intrigues against, 53b. 
537* J>8. ills last attempt 
to save IjOuis XVI., 539. 
Refuses to recognise the au- 
thority of the Assemhly, 544. 
Imprisoned at Olimitz, ih 
(Commands the 4»Iationul 
Guard in 1H30, 66i. 
Lafayette, mademoisello de, 
395. 39^>- 
Lafin, 375. 

Tjaflittp, f)6o, 661. 

Lally TolleiKliil, mcmlKTof th'^ 
National Assembly, 527. Kl- 
Blgiis, 529. 

Lainarque, general, 669. 
Lamurtinc, 6&0, 682, AB3, 684. 
Lamballe, princess de, m«t- 


of Toulouse, rnan ied to Juliers. See Clevee, siege of, 
Alphfnsc ofunt of Poitiers* _ 380. 


dered, 54b. 
Lambesc, pn 


* 164. 

Teuftne of Valois, wife of Robert 
d’Art:>ls, 199. 

Jemmappes, battle of, 547. 

FRANCIS, 


Julius IL pope, attacked by the 
French army, 28^ 

July, revclntlon of the Throe 
Days of, 660, 661. 


, Jinnee of, 523. 

Lameth, Charles de, servei^in 
Amenca, 506. Joins tlie Feu- 
illants, 534. 

Lamoig(|p1l-MBlcshcrl es. 


3 B 
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Lamof cidre^ general. 677, 68 j, 
687. • 
l^ncelot, 462. 

Umdcn. or NeerwindeiL batt.s 

'>f> 442. 

d’ooi 162. 
iangue d oil, 162. 

Laugucdoc, bereisy Ic, lyi, 152. 
Keduccil by Sfmoa de Moiit- 
f‘)i% 15?. Roacti^n in, 157. 
f^uis Vm. prosecutes 'the 
war iti, ifo, iw submission | 
to the crown ot Franc*', 164. 
Jtft revg^t agidnst duke of 
Anjou, 219, 

Ljfnnekln,CoiIn, Flemish loader, 
198. 

Lannes, duke of Montebello, 
comtnaxids the advanced 
autird m 1800, 586, Death, 
612. 

Laiinoy, viceroy, foo. 

Laon, bishop of, advises Charles 
VI. to take Ute I'oins of 
govemment lino his own 
hands, 127. 

Liu'eveilii«re*Lopaux, 569. 
I.iauuay, de, governor of the 
Dastille, $2}. 

Laurislon, ^nerol, 620. 

Lautfec, marshal, 292, 297, 298, 
?oj. J04. 

Liuxan, count of, 419 
Lau/.uu, duke of, serves m Arne- 
nca, 506. 

Lavalel.te, Fattier, 496. 

Law, John, 470, 472. 

Lawfeld, battle of, 484. 

League, Catholic, during the 
leign of Homy 111., J45, J56. 
During the reign of Henry 
IV, j6i, ]68. 

Ijoague, Holy, 286, jo2. 

League of the Public Otnni, 257 
l/ebas, s6j. Shoots hlmsell, 
564 

Lebrun. 462. 

Lebi un, minister, 542. Guillo- 
inied, ^$9. 

Lebrun associated with Ilona- 
I>art« in the consulate, 584. 
Loclerc,' I’errlnot, 2J9. 

Locleic, general, 59 j. Marries 
Pauline, sister ot Bonaparte, 
zb. Deiith, 594. 

Lecuq, Robert, bishop of Laon, 
210. 

Ijedru-llolUn, 680, 68 2, 683,684. 
Lee, Arthur, 504- 
Leffibvre, marshal, 612, 634. 
Legendre, 539, 564. 

Legcr, fft., bishop ot Autun, 49. 
Jjkgton of Honour, instituted by 
Bonaparte, 591. 

Tjegislatlve Assembly coi^r 
aneuoes its sittingg, 534. l>e> 
Clares itself m permanence, 
537. Proclaims that the 
country is in £a^^er, 540. 
I^uled by the Jaa-mas, « |.2. j 
lAgislative Chambir undrt Na- 1 


jioleon, 584, 197, 6o6. lie* 
nionscrates with Napoleon 

TiCgittmlsts. 669, 670. 

Legoix, butcher, 2jf. 

Ijeipsic, Ijaitlc of, 627. 

Lemon tey, leader of the Feull- 
lants, 534. 

I Tveulant. 436. , 

Lons, liattie of, 408 
I Leo ix , po|ie, 1 14. Taken prl- 
I soner by Normani, T15. 

Leo X , pope, signs the concor- 
dat. 2c^. IXiters into a secret 
compact with Charles V., 
297. 298. 

Leonora Gallga!, foster sister of 
Mary de Medicis, and wife of 
Concini, j8o. iWth, 384. 
Leopold, duke of Austria, takes 
prisoner Richard L, 147. 1 
Leopold, archduke, brother of 
Ferdinand 111., opposes Conde 
in Flanders, 408. Promises 
help to the Fronde, 41 z. 
Joins Turenne, 413, 417. 
Leopold of Saxc-^burg made 
king of the Belgians, 668. 
Marries princess Ldulsa. 
daughter of Louis Philippe, 
zb 

liepers, persecution of the, 191. 
l^erUla, islege of, 407, 408. 
Lescure, 557. 

Lesdtgulures, man>bal. 374. His 
conveislon to Cathullclsui, 
386. 

I^etoumeur, 569, 575. 

Ijouthen, battle ot, 492. 
lipyvn, Antonio de, 30a 
Liegtj captured by the Burgun- 
dians undi'i Charles Uio ^Id, 
260 

liitjny, battle of, 642. 

Ligugd, monasiery of, 22. 
Liguruiii republic, 593. An- 
nexed to the empire of 
Franco, 597. 

Lille captured by ITiillp Au- 
gustus, 154 

Limoges, Its capture by Edward 
the Black Pnnee, 217. 

Llonne, 419. 

Lit de justice, 403. 

Lobau, count, 645, 660. 

Lol suspects, 598. 

Loigiiac assassinates the duke 
of Guise, 354, 355- 
Ijorabardy conquered by Char- 
lemagne, 64. Invaded by 
Francis J., 292. its revolt 
against Austria, 684. 

Lorraine anil Bur incorporatf'd 
with the French monarchy, 
497- 

Lorraine, dispute between Ger- 
many and the Legislative 
Assembly alxiut fief of, $36. 
Lorraine, ordinal of, 323. 
Lorraine, Charles of, opposed to 
marshal Saxe, 484. 



Longsword, William, eari oj, 
Salisbury, 97, 15;. ^ 

LoiJgueville, duefacsse de, 411 
413,462. 

Longwy captured hv the allies 
during tlie revolution, 544 
ResU^red, 547. • 

LorJa, Roger de, admiral, 176, 

177. 

LoUiaire, son of Tiouls I„ 
his associate in the f-rriPTre, 

76. Conspires with his 
brother against btt father, 

78. Real sovereignty passes 
into his hands, ib. Forfeits 
imperial title. 79. Again 
consjylres against his father. 
ib. Proclahns himself sole 
emperor, Bo. His flight Into 
Burgtmdy, t6. Assumes the 
title of '*cmperor upon Ins 
faf.her’s death, 81. I)eicated 
at Fontenay, 8z. Receives 
title of emperor from his 
brothers, 83. Death, 87. 
Lothalre, king of Ijorrame, sou 
of the emperor LoUi.'.lre, 87. 
Ijothaire, son of Louit^ d’Ou- 
tremer, crowned, 98. IX*ath, 

LothaMngia (Lorraine), 83. 

Lons 1., le Ddlxmnaii-e, ascends 
the throne, 75. Crowned at 
Reims by the poiH*. 76. His 
soQH conspire against hln4^ 
Retains the nominal govern- 
ment, ib. Reinstated on 
throne, 79. His sons 1 gain 
revolt against him, ib. l)lh- 
po.sHesK0d of the empire a 
second time, 80. Death 
Bi. 

Loms IL, son oftiixithalre, 87. 
I)<'ath, 88. 

Lol'I£> IJL, son ot Ixmls le 
Begue, 91. . ' 

Loms IV., d’fcatrerner, stryx oi 
Charles tiic Simple, 97, 98. 

T/oms V t ’e Faineant, reign, 99. 
Loms VJ., lo Gros, reign of, 

123 126. 

Locis VIL. le Jeiinc, son of 
J^outs VI., his marriage with 
Eleanora of Aquitaine, 126. 

Reign of, 138-14?- 

T/>uis VIIL, reign of, 159, 160. 
Louis iX., St., reign of, 164* 
17 ?- 

Louis X. Huiin), reign ot; 

189-100. • 

liOtTis Xi., reign of, ;»55’*268. 
lA>mii XII., reign of, 2B0-290. 
Louis nfi 

lx)uis XIV .. reign ol, 405-.^^. 
TjOuis XV., reign of, 466- foo. , 
liOuia XVf., reign of, 502-552. 
IjOdis XVIi. {soclalntisl Kang 
by the emigrant army, 554. 
Deaili. 566. *• ; 

LjODIs XVilL reign of, 63.7-655 
See rrovence. count of. 
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Louis lo SOD of Chwles 

t.lig Bald, 9i. 

Louis of AiOou, second son of 
John, klug of France, d^li- 
vg^red up as hostage for his 
father, 2T4, Appointed re- 
liant durln^the minority of 
Oharles Vi., 212. Named 
success^ to the throne of 
atopies, 22;. 

Loniib prince, eldest son of 
* I'hlljjp Augustas, marries 
Blanch# of Gastllle, 148. 
Grown of England offered to, 
156. Marches against Kay- 
inond of Toulouse, 151. Af- 
terwards Louis VIIIa 
Louis, prince of Conde, jij. 
Ijeads the revolt against the 
Guises. J27, J2B. Becomes a 
member of the coAncil, ^29. 
lx)uitrtho German, son of Ijsuis 
1 ., 76. Conspires against his 
father, 78, 79. Attacks the 
ithenisbprovince^ 81. Iieath, 
88 . 

IjOUIs Pii^Lirre, duke of Or- 
leans, luadh lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the ^kingdom, 662. 
Elected to the throne, 662. 
His descent, 666. HA life 
previous to his election as 
king, 666, 667 Ueign, 666- 
680. Abdicates, 680. Death, 

Ijouis Napoleon. See Napo- 
leon Jll. 

l.ouii|iChamlM>r of St., 410. 
Louisa, daughter of Louis Phi- 
lippe, mamcHl to lx>opold 
king of the lielglans, 668. 
l^misa of Savoy, duchess of 
AngoulGm# appointed regent 
of F'ninco during the absence 
of her son Fninois i , 292. 

* Signs the peace ol Combrai, 

3 %^ • 

Ixuiisburg, Biogo of, 492. 

A Lffhise do VaudemoiiL wife of 
Henry 111 ., j4i. 

Louvuis, 4J.1, 415. Hisemnhy 
to Luacemourg, 440. l^atb, 
tb. 

Loiivre, I81 foundations laid by 
Idiilip Augustus, 198. 

Lnuvel assossiitaies the duke of 
Berry, 651. 

Ijowe, sir Hudson. 651. 

Ijoyola, Ignniius, 197. 
Aucchesi-Palli, count of, his 
marriMg& with the dAchess of 
Berry, 609. 

Luekner, m/m|t||^l,^J7, 944. 
Lugdunum (I,yous;, city of, 17. 
Imgdhfeld, or field of False- 
hood, 80. 

Lulpa, lii^antaef^in, married 
•to the duke of Montpensler, 
sofi of Louis Philippe, 676, 
Liilli, 462. 

Londvllle. treaty >f, f88. 


Ltroua, duke, leader of the 
Basques, 67. 

Lusignan, Hugh de, count de 
la Marche, 1^9. Oppose# 
the claims of Alphouso of 
Poitou, 165. 166. 

Lutetm (Paris), zj. 

Luther, heresy ot, 30$. 

Lutterberg,^ttle of, 491. 

Lutzen, batae of, 62$. 

Luxemburg, duke of, 410, 411. 
Commandia Frendi army in 
the Netherlands, 440. I^feats 
William 111. ol England at 
Steinkirk, 442. Death, 44). 

Luxemburg, province ot, ceded 
to France, 4}j* 

Luxeull, monastery of, 49. 

Luynes, the slcur de, favourite 
ofdjouisXlli., )8j. Assumes 
tl)^ chief direction of afi'ulrs, 
384. Receives the constable’s 
sword, 385. Death, 16. 

Lyceums, 6^, 

Lyons, its resistance to the Con- 
vention, 557. Insurrections 
at, in the reign of l>ouls 
Philippe, 669. 

'%yoM, Pauvres de,Bect of, 151, 
152. 


Mablllon, 462. 

Macdonald, marsbal, 614, 662. 
Macbault. comptroller- general, 

488. Minister of marine, 

489. Dismissed from olbce, 

490. 

Mock, general, 600. 

Madrid occupied by the allies 
after the battle of Salamanca, 
620. 

Madrid, treaty of, 302. 

Ma< ! » iclit, siege of, 4^. 

Mold of Orleans See D&rc. 
Maida, liattle of, 6oj. 

MailKrd, leader of the march 
to Versailleb, 527, ‘ 546 . 

Maillart, Jean, sheriff ol 1 ‘ails, 
212. 

Maillotina, revolt of the, 22 ?. 
Maine, duke of, son of niudame 
de Montespan, 461, 466, 469. 
Maintenon, raaUame de, mar- 
ried to Ixiula XIV., 4J ?. Her 
persecution of the protest- 
ants, 414. 4J5. 461. 

Maison Carrde, Corbitbian tem- 
ple, 18. 

Maison, general, 657, 

MuiLland, captain, 647. 
Mulebrancbe, 462. 

Malesberbes. lamolgnon de, 
499. Placed at the head of 
the household of Txiuis XVi., 
503. Resigns, «'04. Soiected 
to defend Louis XYl. 54 ^* 
550. 

Malestroit, treaty 0^*20 j. 

Mail urn, supremo xjrt of the 
Franks, 43, 50 
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Malo, St., battle of, 178. 
Malodeczno, bulletin oif 624. 
Malouet, member of the Na 
thinal Assembly, f 27. 
Malplaquet, battle of, 4 57. 
Malta, Bonaparte takes fio'i- 
session of, 577. Surrenders 
to the British, 588. Its in- 
dependence guaranteed by all 
the powArs of liurope, 589. 
Ehgland and France dispute 
about, 594, Ceded fo (ireat 
Britain after the alidlcatiuii 
ot Napoleon, 638. , 

Maltdte, tax, 18 j, 515. 

Mandat, commander of the N»- 
« tional Guards, 541. Dealh.tb 
MandoUs territoi'iaux, 570. 
Manfred, king of Sicily, 171. 
Manny, sir Walter, lof, 203. 
Mansart, 462. 

Monsfeld, count. 387- 
Mausourah, battle of, 169. 
Jfansus, 130. 

Marais, le, 548. 

Marat, 535. President of a 
committee of •* surveillance, " 
542. Killed by Charlotte 
Corday, 5:56. 

Maravlglia. 307. * 

Marcel, FXieniie, prfevfit » des 
marchands. 210. Heads an in- 
Burrectiun against the cotirt* 
21 1. F'orms a plot agsinist the 
dauphin, 212. 

Marengo, battle of. 587. 
Margarita, daughter of Philip 
IV. ot Spain, muTrlcd to 
IjOopold ot Austria, '446. 
Marguerite, daughter ul Ray- 
mond Ik^enger IV., count ol 
lYovence, married te l.ouis 
IX. 165. 

Marguerite of Anjou, wife of 
Ifenry VI. of Fhigland, 292 
Margucrile of Austnu, regent 
ot the Netherlands, sign* the 
peace of Uambrai, 305 
Maiguei ite ot Flanders, w'lfe ol 
John of MoiUfort, 202, 203 
Margm rite of Valois, bish r of 
t;horlo8 IX.,nmiTled u*irpiny 
of Navarre, 337. Divorced, 
J 7 ?- 

Marguerite, princess, wife ot 
Fidwurd 1 . of Fhigland, 1 80. 
Marguerite, sister of FVuncib I , 
attaches herself to the paity 
of the refomu'TB, 305. 
Marguerite, sister of Henry 71 . 
ol F'r.ince, married to Phili- 
bert F^munuel, duke oPSavoy . 
322. • 

Marguerite, wife of Louis X., 
*89, 190. • 

Marla Anne of Neubiirg, wii* 
of Ctiarles 11 . of Spam, 447. 
M.ina dl Mauclni, niece ot car- 
dinal M#B«frin. 418. 

Mari* Lecznbki, daughter#! 
> StulisiaB ^Leczyiibki, d# 
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tlironod king of Poland, 
marrila to L«uia XV., 474. 
Maria Loiilaa, wife of Charles 
IV. of Spain, (tog. 

Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon, 
6r?. Narnetl regent, 6;o. 
Quits Paris, 6j2- 
Marla Theresa contracted to 
L<»uls XIV., 418. Their mar- 
riage, 419. DeatH, 41?. 

M.u la Theresa, archductfess, 
lUiUTled to tiio duke of l.^r- 
rame, 479. Hei claims to 
the croA^iof Austria disputed 
on the death of Charles VI., 
•479, 480. Her treaty with the 
elector of Havuriu, 48?, 491. it 
.Mane, republican, 680, 68*. 
Marie-Amelie, daughter of Fer- 
dinand IV. of Naples, married 
to Louis- Phi lipjie, 666. 

Mane- Antoinette, wife of liOuis 
XVI., 50 j. Her extravagance, 
?io. Counsels the king to 
maintain his authority by 
force, 522. Her presence tit 
the ffite of the Federation, 
5?o. Her execution. 5 5B. 
MarIgnario,j|f>attle of, igj. 
Maiigiuino, maiquis of, 219. 
Marftlac, brothers, conspirators 
against Richelieu, 292. 
Uiarllxirough, duke of, 441. 
Named goneralbalmo of the 
allied forces, 451. His cam- 
paign of 1702, (b His cam- 
paign in (iermany in 1704, 
491. 4^4- His campaign In 
Flanders, 454, 455. 456. .157, 
His last campaign, 4^9. Jhs- 
graee, ib. (Cf. Chiiroliill). 
Mannande, .siege of, i S7, 
Murmout, marsliul, 619, 620, 
6ji, 6 j4 , 659,662. 
Marnioutlers, ab'bcy of, 12 
Marat, Clement, jij. 

Marwat, A., 669, 680, 682. 
Mars-Cainul, altar of, 18. 
Marslgliu, battle of, 442. 

Miirsln, marshal, replaces Vll- 
lars, 452. 451, 4M. 455- 
Martel, Cfuirles, duke, 51, 55. 
Martlalls, 20. 

Martlgnac, premier under 
Chai'es X., 657, 658. 

Martin, duke, 49. 

Martin, St., bishop of Tours, 21, 
22. Death, if>. 

Mary, daughter of Charles the 
duke of llurgundy, 264. 
Married to the archduke 
Maxifiillian of Austria, 2O5. 
•'Death, 266. 

Mary de Modicis, ^aughter of 
^and duke of 'Tuscany, mfllr- 
Tled to Heoiry IV., 271, 374. 
Ai>pointed regent during the 
king’s absence, 277 ; niodo 
regent during *!ii|ftority ol 
4>oui3 XI 11., 27f,* 280. itEx- J 
^led to BIoU, 3Sj. Liberated 1 


by Ejicmon, 284. Reconciletj 
to her son, 285. Her In- 
trigues against liicbolleu, 29i> 
A Exiled froili the court, jgi. 
Retires to Brussels, ib. Death, 
ib, 

Mary of Tjorraine, wife of Janies 
V. of Scotland, |i6, 217. 

Mary, sister of Hqnry Vlll. of 
England, marrl^ to Louis 
XU., 21)0. 

Mary, sister of tie duke of 
Brabant, and second wile of 
Philip III., 175 

Mary Stuart, 216. Afflanced to 
the dauphin, J17. Marriage, 
221. Her influence with her 
husband, 226. Death, 349. 

Masham, Mrs., 458 

Massena, general, 580, 586^ >587, 
601,602,612,618,629. * 

Massllia, colony of, 5. 

Massillon, 462. 

Matlgnon, marshal, 25a 

Matilda, empreas, daughter of 
Henry I. of England, married 
to Geolfrey Plantagenet, 125. 

Maude, empress, her wars, 
against Steplicn, 138. * ' 

Maupas, 687. 

^Llupeou, chancHll^ir, 497, 500 

Maurepas, minister of marine 
under I»ui8 X V., 48 1. Minis- 
ter of Louis XVI., 502 Dp- 
poses Nccker, 509. Death, ib. 

Maurevert, 227. 

Maurice, elector of Saxony, 217. 
D9 

Mayenric, duke of, brother of 
Henry of Guise, 355, 356, 360, 

j68. 

Mayors of the palace, 42, 44, 
46 Acquire supreme powet 
48, 56, 57 - 

Maximilian of Austiia enters 
Into a league with Charles 
XII. against Venice, 285. in- 
vades France with Henry 
VIIJ. of England, 289. Death, 
296. 

Ma/.arln, cardinal, 392, 305. 
Elevated to a seat in uie 
council, 399. Chief ininlstor, 
406. His mlsgovemmeiit, 
409. His war with tlio 
^dbde, 411, 422. Joins the 
cardinal de ReU against the 
"youi^ Fronde,*’ 411, 423. 
Retires to Havre, 424. Ke- 
enters Prance, 415. With- 
draws a Bccuiid time beyond 
the frontier, 416. His power 
confirmed, 416. 'JVeaty with 
Cromwell, 417. Negotiates 
the marriage of Louis XIV. 
and the peace of the I*yrenees, 
418, 419. 

MoAirlne LJbrajy; 419. 

Mazzlni, 6II5. 

Meaux, persecution of Protest- 
ants at, 3 1 2. 


Medld, Catherine de*. moriled^ 
to Henry, duke of Orleans, 
second son of IVancls J., 306. 
i^ppointed regetit, 128. Her 
alllmice with tho^Guises^^zO 
Favours tbs Bourbons, 328, 
329. Assumds the govcni- 
incni durli^ the minority of 
Charles iX., 329. Grams 
complete tolerance to 
Protestants, 330. 

Mebemet Ali, relKsIlion ff, 674. 
Meillerale, mamhal 14, 397, 398 
Melanchthon invited to I'runce 
by Francis L, 307. 

Mello, Francisco de, viceroy ol 
the Nj'therlands, 406. 
Mellobrand, 24. 

Melzi, 591- 

Meiioit, general, 565, 588, 589. 
Mercy, roitnt de, 407. , 

Metfe, J’oltroL de, 332. 

Merlin, 58 1. 

Merovingian dynasty, 39. End 
of, 56. * 

Merovingian history, division 
ol, 56. 

Messina besieged by Charles of 
Anjou, 176. ' 

Methuen treaty, 452. 
Mott<?mlch, count, Austrian 
minister, 626. 

Metz, 40, 42. School of, 73 
Siege of, 2 29. 

Mozeral, latlier of Frencl^,s- 
tory, 24. 

Mignurd, ^62. 

Mignet, 60 1. fi 

Milan claimed by I..OUIB Xll., 
282. Frtmch dilvc'ii from, 
298, Taken by Bonapaiie, 

587. 

Minas, marquess ILus, 4^5. 
Mtnden, battle of, 494, 

Minorca taken by the Freiub, 
and Spanish fleet, 507, 

Mlollls, genertll, 614. 

Mirabeau, count, 522, 522, 526, 
527. I'iis st'cret corrcbpoiKl-- 
enco with the court, f;?!. 
Pwsldent of the Assemiily. 
lb. Dcatli, ib. 

Jlissi IMminici, 72. 

Mississippi or West Ihdia Com 
pany, 470, 471. 

Molay, Jacques dn, Cnind 
Muster of the Templars, 2II6 
187, 18B. 

Mole, president of the parlla* 
mentj 411, 422. * 

Mole, count, premV*r, 672, 673, 

679. 

Molovllle, rk’K.-.c’wd de, minis' 
ter of Louis XVI., 536.f 
Moliore, 462. ^ 

Molwlt'z, battle of, 480. 

Monoey, general, 587.f1 ^ ^ 

Moncontour, battle of. 334. 
Mnngc, minister, 542. 

Mrmiteur, Journal, 606, 699. 
Mons, siege of. 440. 
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^Mons-en-Puelle, victory of 
th(i|^''alr at, lai. 
Monbleur, Peace of, ^45. 
Moiiuif^nards, tried b3' a ngli- 
tfiry cotniulshiun, 5f>s. 
Montague. To, 5 J5. Its opposi- 
tiori to the Girondists, 548. 
Montauban, siege of, 385. 
Montcalm, marqucsb ol, 492, 

Mui^tcuculi, 408. 

Montticuculi, count, 308. 
MontecuOull, A.nsirlan general, 
42*7, 429. 

Montestjuieu, 500. 

Montesquieu, general, Invades 
Savoy, 547. » 

Montferrut, disputed Buccesslon 
to, 390. 

Montfort, John of, cluliAs Hrll- 
tuny In opposltidli to Charles 
ofTJlois, 202, 2oi. • 
Montfort, Simon, count of, 
niarcliCH against Albigenses. 
I5J. His supregiaiy estab- 
lished over lAngUfdoo, 154. 
Klllettiat^tlfe siege of Ton- 
biu^, 1 57*. 

Montgomery, f22. 

Montiel, battle of, 2x6. 
MmU’bery, battle of. 25f. 
Montmorency, oonshible, 308, 
i 12, 315, J20. Jletirea fiom 
c<»urt, 326. Uesumea the 
*<%tnniand of the umiy, 329. 
His alliance with the duke of 
Uui.se, 330. Jiefends lioucii, 
3j#. 'I'akon pilsonor, 332. 
Heath, jjj. 

Wontnioiency, duke of, unites 
with (jtision of Oi leans agauial 
Iltclielieu, 39?, Heath, ih. 
M«)ntespiin,'%nadame de, mls- 
“tres.s ol Louis XJV., 433. 
Montholon, general, 647, 675 
Montpellier, l*eace of, 386. 
SGge of, j/i. • 

Montpensier, duke of, 363. 
Moiitpeiisler, duke «f, broUier 
o1 IjOUI.s Philippe, 6b<), 
Montpensier. duke of, non of 
Louis I’liiUpjie, mai rlcs Lutsa, 
hilaitta of yjiuin, 676. 
Montperfsier, dui-hess of, sister 
t)f the duke ol fiuise, 354, 3s6, 
MontpeiislcM , ruadeiiiolselle de, 
daughter of Uaston, 4x5 
Montreal, convention of, 349. 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, treaty of, 
• r8o. ■ , 

Moutrevif^, marshal, 4^3. 

Moore, sir .fobn, 610, 611. 
Morat, batiiwf. ffit 
Mo]^rs, invasion of Fiance by, 
^ 53. 

Moreau, general, 572, 573. His 
, iainililgn oft tlit' Kliine. ?88» 
Gams the battle of Hoben- 
iTiKlcn. 588. Arrested, 595. 
His trial and condemnation. 
597. Heath, 626. 


Momy, count, 687. 

M«jtocco, the war with France. 
(177. 

Mortenftirt. du*e of, nam*d 
president of the council by 
Charles X., 661. 

Mortier, general, Invxides Ha- 
nover, S95. Marshal, 614, 
623, h3i 632, 662. Killed, 
670. 

Mortimer, Tloger, 192. 

Moscow, Nj^poli'on’s entry into, 
622. Utuieut trom, 623, 624. 

Moulin, general, member of Uie 
Diiectoiy, 581. 

Mourner, member of the Na- 
tional A.ssembly, 527. J*re- 
Hident, 528. itesigns, 529. 

Mount Tabor, battle of, 578 

Mom ad Bey detexuls Cairo 
'yainst Uonapaite, 577, 579. 

MulBitig, baiun, 648 

Muhlberg, victoiy of, 316, 

Mule3’ Abtlerroliman, emperor 
of Morocco, ^77. 

Mui.ii, geneial, 579, ^82. Go- 
veinor of J'-iiis, 595. His 
cunijMimis, ^>08, ^13, f>2i, 624, 
tG8. Heath, 650. 

Muret, battle of, i?3, 154. 

Muiuiy, gdfteral, 507. 

N. 

Namur, siege ol, 4*32 Uecap- 
tured by king Willliun ill. 
ol England, 44?. 

Nantes, K<lict ol, 369, 370 !!<•- 

newed, 380. Itevix-aiion of, 
4T?- 

Nantes, revolutionary^ tribunal 
at, 559 - 

Naples, Cliarles VJTI. of 
i ,ince uctjiiiros Jbe sove- 
leignty ijf, 271, 273. Claimed 
1)3' Ijoufs XJJ., 28r. Gm- 
fr“'ed by pope iMexander 
VI upon Fiaim* .and ^p.iin. 
282 Taken possession of by 
Gonsalvo d** Coidovii, 283. 
Blorkadod by tlu* Trench 
under Francis 1 ., 304. Tak<-n 
by doll Carlos, 47K. Napo- 
leon plates hib brotluir on 
the Ibione of, 602. Itevoln- 
tioniiry inovcnjeiit in, 653. 
Its eonatitutional govern- 
ment overthiown by the 
Holy Alliance, 654. 

Nai’Oi.kon 1 , Bonaparte, serves 
under Hugomimer at the siege 
of Toulon, 557 Ihrects the 
military opeiatlons against 
the insurgent sections, 568, 
569. Sucteeds liiirras, 569. 
His mairlage, s 7 o- -Ap- 
pointed fo the ajinmand of 
the at my m Ibdy, if* Cam- 
p.iigiis, 571, 57tSi Hio an- 
ihority over the Hliector>'J 
571 , ^72, 575. His entry lni<rl 


l’ari<i, 576. Hifl dinfiaign in 
Egypt. 57 T. 579 AA-ive? In 
Pails Irom hgypt, th. Com- 
bines with Sieyes to over- 
thiow the Idreclory, y8i, 582. 
Apputnfed First Consul, 584. 
Makes iirofwisals of peace to ' 
England, 5K5. Uuer cam- 
paign against the Austruins 
In Italy? 58b, 587. Bevolu- 
W on 1st and ro^^alist plots 
agaiitei him, 589, 590. Jn- 
tfiinal udmlnistiation duiing 
the coiisulftU', 599, 591, 592. 
Elected consul foi Uie, 592. 
Made piesident of ItaPjin 

^ republic, 593 His conduct 
towaids Switzerland, ib Ar- 
fests British subjects in 
France, 594. Pi ejects a de- 
scent upon England, 595 
Flesh designs against Lia 
li(e, 595. Heclared emperor, 
597. Crowned, ib. Assumes, 
the title of king of Italy, 597. 
Again makes (lacific ovi-r 
turos to Great Britain, 600. 
Coalition of Htissia, Aii.stna, 
and England against him, ih. 
fils sutcessefe against the 
Austiluns under gfneinl 
Muck, lb. Gams the battle 
ol Ausleilllz, 601. Plai’Cvslfts 
1)1 others upon the llirones of 
Niiples and Holland, 602, 
Heieats the I’russnma at 
.fena, 604. HefeatA'l at Kvlan, 

605. tiains the battle cf 
T 1 ledland, tb. His peace with 
llussui and Prussia, xh. Hi.s 
“continental s^ysterri,*' 604, 

606, 607. His seizure ol 
.Spain, bio. Campaign against 
Anstna, 611, 613. ITis nip- 
tuie with "be see of Home, 
613 Hive >re)‘S J osepli in(‘, 615. 
Marries Mai la Louisa o 4 Aus- 
tria, ib. Sidzes the Hanseatic 
towns, 617. His Uiissiati 
campaign, 621-624. Wins 
the batllcB of lai^en and 
iJaul/en, 625. HeliMted by 
the allies .at Leip/u’, 627. 
LeaM'B Puns to repel the in- 
vasion of Uio allies, 630, 63 x. 
Abiluatcs, 654 Sails for 
Klim, 635. Hia escape from 
lOlba, 639. Lamls near 
Cannes, 640. Tmters I'uris. ^ 
641. Ills campaign in Bel- 
gium, 642, 643. Defeated at 
Waterloo, 644-646.* Abdi- > 
cutes again, 646 linpnsoi1?-d 
at St ^ijelcna, 647. Heath, 

• 652 His remains removed 
to Paris, 675. • 

NAX*oid;o>i H prorlaimed em- 
ppiorby bis lather, 646. 

Na roi.i#N*Il L, Louis, son of 
(G-kiug||( Holland, licudiMlie 
COTispliacy at Strasburg, (ftjz 
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'I'alccn p^'isoner, ib. His afc- 
tfinptiat Boulogne, 684, note. 
Hlocleti a representative to 
the National Assembly, 684. 
President, ib. Assists pope 
Tins IX.. 685. His antOKo- 
iHin towaixis the Assembly, 
680. His coup d'dtat, 687. 

emperor, 688. (See 
lurthcr in the Suy plcmeutal 
Index ) * 

Na{ oleoii Eugene Louis, prince 
imperial, 6^, 712. 

Nartwinne, minister of Louis 
XVI.. 5f6. 

N^s-sau, liouis of, 540. 

XaUonal, edited by Thiers, 650, 
Natloniil Assembly, Its first 
meeting, ?2i. Royal sitting 
lield In, 52a. Transters its 
sittings to the capital, 519. 
Oigantsos the new constitu- 
tion, lb. .\8suincs the execii 
five powei, 5J j. Dissolution, 

514. 

National Convention opens its 
hitUngs, 547, 548. Declares 
war against Great Hrifam, 
Holland, and Spam, 5^4. 
Names a ^inrailtee to draw 
ui» Auws tts the liasls of a nmv 
constitution, 568 Itsstmgglo 
twitli the sections, 568, 569, 
Dissolution, 569. 

National guard liisbanded by 
Charles X., 657. Ro-esta- 
MhIkhI, 66r. 

Navarlno, liuUle of, 6>7. 

NavaiTc Ifivudod by Fnincls 1 , 
297. 

Na/airelh aiptnred by prince 
JCdwanl of England, 17 j. 
No/areth, count of, 122 
Nickel, minister of finance, 
504. IIn ailnAinisUatlon of I 
the linaiirea, 508, Resigns, 
509,j llecnlled, 51 j. Dl--- 
mhsod from ollicc, 52?. Ile- 
c,ill<‘d,t6. HisadinlnlstratKin, 
?2?, 524. UesigTis and retii»-s 
for the last time into Swltzei- 
land, ^r. 

Neerwiuden, Iwittle of, 555. 
Nelson, 577, 578, “jKo. 

N*“moiirs, treaty of, 149. 
Nemours, duke of, smi of Louis 
l^jilippp, 676. 

Nemours, Jauiues d'Armagiuic, 
duko of, 265. 

Nesle, lluoul dc, constable of 
I’lancc, 206. 

Nethei IikhIs, Louis XIV. dis- 
♦lutcK the eiairn of Charles 11. 
ot Spain to the, 424. Invaded 
liy Loins XJV„ tw Luxen^|J 
Ilwrg’s campaign in the, 440 ' 
Invaded by Luiis XV., 482. 
Neustna, 42. Wars with A us- 
trasm, 41, 44. Cota^ision of 
fixjt great strug^ net w*eii 
Anstiusla and, 4* WasCbe- 
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tvreon Austrasia and, 49, $0. 
Union under l*epln d’He- 
nstal, 50. 

^^ustnans elact a rival mayor, 
51. I lefeatud by Charles Mar- 
tel. 51. 

. Neutrality, armed, 506. 

Ney, general, 591. Marshal. 
614, 62T. 626. 624. 640, 642 
64$ Death, 650! 

Nicaja (Nice), 4. 'Taken by 
ciusoders, 121. 

Nicepborus, Ixigotneles, cm- 
eror, treaty of peace between 
harloinagno and, 7 1 
I Nicholas lo Flomand, 2^. 

} Nicholas 1., )K>pe, Jlincmar’s 
\ contest with, 91. 

I Nicole, 462. 

' Nile, battle of the, 578. «, 

Nlrueguen, Treaty of, 421, , 
Nismes, Homan remains at, 18. 
Nivemols, duke of, nephoAV of 
cardinal Ma7>arin. 429. 
NoallUis, arclibl&hop of Paris, 
46). Cuidinul, 466, 

Noailles, marshal de, 481. De- 
letttod at liettlngeii, 482. 
Serves In America, 506. # 
Nogaret, Willinm de, 185. 
Nogent, Jean de, n<,nwfer, 227. 
Nomeuue, cliief of Brittany, 
86 

Nominalists, 176. 

Nord, Roger dii, 687. 
Nordiingeii, batih'sof, 294,407 
Normandy, duiliy of, under 
Kollo, 95. Its prugres't, 96. 
Normans, invasions ol, 86 
Defeated by Louis 111., 91. 
Besiege Pans under Hollo, 92, 
9J. 'J’heir <‘on<ine»t of 
A pulia and Si cl 13% 1 1 4. Con- 
quest ol Eugland, ift. 
Notables,' Assembly of, institu- 
tion ol, 276- Revived in 
510,511. 

None, la, 240. 

Novara, bsitilo of, 684. 

Novi, battle cjf, 580. 

Xoyon, 'Treaty of, 295. 
Nympbciiburg, Tieaty of, 480. 

0 . 

Octroi^ 515. 

OdUlon-Barrot, 675, 679. 

Odo. See Eudes. 

O'Donnell, general, 653. 

Ogwina, queen, 67. 

Oldenburg, duke of, 617, 

Olivher, chancellor, 227. 

Orange, Roman remains at, 18. 
Orange, prince of, 642 
Ordonvancci des JCots, histori- 
cal work, 14. 

Organisation du Travail, 682. 
Oiifliimme, ifj. 

Ol leaulsts, 670. Their division, 
b"* 

Orleans, 40, 42. 

f>r leans, duchess ol. wife of the 
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son of Louis l^ilippe, 676 " 
Her conduct at the revolu- 
tion cf 1848. 680, 

Or4eaue Carles, duke of. taken 
pnsoner at Agincourt, 211, 
Orleans, Louis, duk4 of.opposet 
the regency oAPhlllp of Bur 
gundy, 2}o, 2} I. AssassliH 
ated, 2 1 2, 

Orleans, liOuis, duke of, afliiii^h 
wards Ixiuls Xll., 280, 

Orleims, Gaston duke of, lifolhei 
of Louis XllI , 2881 292, 29?. 
294. 198. m 407, 4". 4U. 
Made lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, 416. Ordered 
to retire to Blois, ib, l^lh, 
ib. 

Orleans. Philip, duke of, ap- 
iiolnfi^ regent at death of 
Louis XTC., 466. His licen- 
tiousness, ib. His adifilnis- 
truiion, 466-472. Resigns the 
regency, 472. His death, ib. 
Orleans, l*hhiip Egiilite, duke ot, 
his Jealousy of Louis XV L, 
527. Sent td England, 520. 
Votes for the king’s death, 
551. His execution, ^59. 
Orleans, Louis Thilippe.duke of, 
kiiiKfof the French. See Louis 
Piiilippe. 

Ol leans, Ferdinand, duke of, 
son of Louis Phihpi>o, Ins 
death, 676. !»• 

Orleans, Maid of. See Dare. 
Orleans, sieges ot, 242, 245, jj 2 
OiTuedes e^^nlereuces, 14? * 
Ormeason, d’, ministei ol fizianoe, 

509. 

Ornumd, lord, 459. 

Oiihez, liatMe ot, 624. 

>1 villicrs, d', oouiift." 505. 
Osiphalian , 65. 

)llii> 1 , the Gieat, 97, 98. ^ 

.)t,ho 11 iiivailes Fraufi, 98, 99. 
Otho IV., emp"ior, 154. o/lts 
war against l’hlli|> AugustUN, 
155. r. * 

Oudenarde, battle of, 456. 
Dudiiviit, marshal, 617, 624, 624, 
6^)2, 685. 

Ouen, St., bishop ol Rouen, 4". 
Oxeiisticm, chauccilor,'292- 

t 

P. 

Pack, general, 644. 
racte de h'amine, 500. 

Palais de la ('He, afterwards* 
J'alaiYde Just ire, 400. 

Paix jpcvpf'fMrZ/fr, treaty between 
the Fienchvaiid,,S?ylS8, 2*^. 
Palatinate invad^ by Ixnua 
X1V,427.4?B. ^ . 

Palestine. Latin kingdom of, 
conquered by liuladiiy 144 
Palishti, la, ccinmands tli^ 
French army in Italy, 188. 
Made marshal, . 92. Death, 
200. 
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alUa?lce betw^n Carlo- 
^ iti^ansmnd the, 6o. Quarrel j 
T-'otwoeii *joui8 Vll. and the, ' 
138. Quarrel of Phlllp^u- 1 
guatua with, 148. Overtifrow \ 
of Its Jlower by Philip the 
Fair, 1*71^ Struggle witli 
French church, i|o. Quarrel 
with Ixjuis XlV., 46^ 46;, I 
^ N apoleon’s rupture with tlie, ' 
See Church. 
I’a^aux-Cerfs, 487. 

1 *aracleg>, monastery of the, 127. 
Paris, 42. Dagobert fixes his 1 
court at, 47. Sacked by Nor- 
mans, 86. Bebieged by Hollo, 
02. Enlroncl lined J;>y l^ouls 
VI., 124. Blockaded by 
Henry IV., i6j, 364. Capitu- 
lates to the allies, 63a. Again 
surrenders to the allies, 647. 
l^^rtllied by Ixmls Ph^lppe, 

674. 

Pans, Jansenlst saint, 477. 

Paius Louis Phil lime, conite de, 
son of the du^ of Oi leans, 
676, X80. • 

Paris, parlfcinient of, 177. See 
of, bounded, 20. Treaty off 
495. University of, 158. 
Parlement, 14$. • 

Parliament, antagonism be- 
tween crown and, 409, 410 
Its struggle with l.(OUlh XV., 
Jus Ktinggle with the 
church and com t In the reign 
of Louis XV.. 48 «. 489. 498. 

Its opposition to tho 
court undci I amis XVI., 
51 1. Kxllod to Tioyes, ?6. 
Kccalletl, tO. Its further op- 
position, 912. Constitution 
of, J 99 - 4 Pi* 

Purina seized by tho French 
under the Consulate, 593. 
B.'ittle of,4n«. 

llMina, duke 362, 364, 366. 
l*rtltloti, first Tieaty of, 447. 
• Socorid Ti cal y 0^449. 

Pascal, 462. 

l^iscal, Paoll, general, 498. 
Pasquicr, 651. 

Piissaro, Cape, battle of, 468. 
Passauf treaty ot, 319. 
Bastoureaux, rising ot the, 170. 

Second insurrection 0I, 191 
PateiUii, sect ol. 144, 151, 152. 
I'ltul, missionary in (tuuI, 2o, 
Paul, eni]ieror of Russia, lonns 
t a coafl tion against the French 

Republic, «f8o. • 

Paul Ilf* pope, 307, 309. 

}*aul lV...i|y|ig;, #20. 

J'auUlte, lax, 372, 400. 

^*rfhUne. sisier of Bonaparte, 
man led to general Leclerc, 

*Avia,\attlc of, 3CXJ. 
paecc of God, iii. 

IVdro the (Jruel, king of Cas- 
iilie, 2 15, 216. 
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Pedro 11 ., king of Aragon, at- 
tacks Simon de Alontfort at 
JVfuret, 153 

Pedro^jf Aragim crowned lijing 
ol Sicily, 170. 

Peers, court of, 151. 
l*ells8on, minister of l.ouls 
XIV.. 41 S. 

Pembroke, earl of, invwJ/cs 
I' ranee, 720. 

I'tnlnaiiUir war, 607, 61 1, 614, 
618, 62ft 

. ejiin dTierlstal, duke, 49, 51. 
Pepin, king of Italy, conquest 
of the Avars by, 68 
l^cnin le Bief, son of Ch.arles 
Martel, 55. C,LUses bimself 
to lie proclaimed king of the* 
l^’ranks, 56. Reign, 60, 63. 
P^in of linden, leader of Aus- 
Troslan nobles again?! Liune- 
*iaut, 45, Cbiel minister, 41, 
48. Death, t6. 

Pepin, son ot Charlemagne, 74. 
Pepin, son oi CliaTlo.s Martel, 
hts elevation to the throne 
sanctioned by the fiopc, 60 
IMacea himself at the head of 
'Rational church. 6r. 

Pepin, son of l^iuls 1., 76. Con- 
spires #;niiHt his latlier 78, 
79 Death, 81. 

IVqulgny, treat3' of, 162. 

Perier, Casindr, 660, 671. 
P<*rpignan, siege ot, 398. 
Perrnult, 462, 

Pcrsigny, 672. 

IVtcr ill., emperor of Russia, 

495. 

Peter the Great of Russia, 470. 
IViei the Heimit, 117, iiK. 
Peter tho Voiierublo, abbot of 
Cluny, 127. 

T‘ ^erliorough, earl of, 4sr4. 

Pel ion, mayor of Pails, 535, 
SKS 54 »- 
Petit, Jean, monk, 233. 
PcM-robusslnns, 128. 

Peyruiinet, trial of, 668, 669, 
Philibert Kmiuiuel, duke of 
Savojq 322. 

Philij* I , reign of, 1 13-12 3. 
Philip 11 ., reign of, 144-1^9 
PiliLii* 111 . (ic Hard!), leigii of, 
174-177. 

PiiiLii* IV. (le BeJ), reign of, 
177-1H9 

PiuLtr V. (le Long), reign of, 
190-192. 

PiiiLii* vL, grandson of Philip 
111., reign of, 196-205. 

Philip II.. ol Spam, his treaty 
with France, 322. Assists ihe 
Catholics in France, 351. His 
league with the Guises, 348. 
Advances luetenaions to the 
throne of France on behalf of 
his daughter, 362, 365 His 
iiegotiatlons W14I1 tl'.e Seize, 
364 His territories invaded 
by Henry IV., 367, 368. Co#- 
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elusion ofhis war with France, 

3 69- J olns with tia emperor 
Ferdinand against France, 3901 
Philip IV. of Sfialn enters into 
a treaty with France, 418. 

His submission to Ixiuls 
XIV.. 423. 

J*ldlip V, of Spain flies firom 
Madrid, 455. Signs the Qua- 
. druplff Treaty, 470, 473, 474 

• Besieges Gibraltar, 475. 

Philip, duke of Aqlou, named 

by Charles 11 . of Spain as liL 
successor, 449. Ih-oclainiKl 
at Madrid us J’hilip V., 450. 
Philip ot Flanders Joins tiilrd 
crusade. 141;. 

Philip Kgullt^. See Orleans, 

• duke ot. 

PblMppenux, colon?l, 578. 
PliMijisburg, siege ol, 478. 

PhuibiiB, Gaston, count of Foix. 
211. 

Phcuniclans, their colonies, 3. 
Haconzu seized by the French 
uiidiT the Consulate, 593. 

Pine mza, battle of, 484. 

Pichrgiu, gimeral, 565. In- 
vades HollaniL 566, Made 
president of tiie Counci' of 
Vive Hundml, 575, Aare.sled, 

%h. Iliuitsbcd to Cayenne, 

576 Ills escape, ib. Otm- 
splracy and death, 595, 597. 
Picti'ii, sir 1 ’ , 64?, 644, 645. 
Medmont efuiouses the cause of 
liouls XVI., .t 6. Incorpo- 
rated wltli the French do- 
mliiiuiis under th 9 Consulau*, 

Pletoontese defeated at No- 
vara, 684. 

IMoire, hoa of Louis IX , 174. 
Piliatz, declaration of, 536. 
pinkie, battft of, 316. 

I 7 sa, council of, 286. 

IMtt, W illiam, earl of Chatham, 
prosecutes the Seven Yeuts’ 

W ur, 49 2. Resigns office, 494. 
IMtt, William, son of the earl 
of Chatlium, retires from 
office, 589. Premicf a second 
tune, 600. His death, 602. 

T 7 iih VI., pope, 572, 574 
IMub Vil , pope, 597. lixcom- 
munlaites Napoleon, 613. 
P'orcod by tlie French to 
quit Rome. 614. 

Hus IX., pope, quits Rome^ 
685. Replaced on his throuir 
j by tho French, ib. 

! PJaiu., or treaty, of AlldeloL 44.# 

I I’laliic, la, 548. • 

PInntagom-'t, OoofFrey, 125. Jn- 
js vested with the duchy of N or- 
mandy by I..0UIS VII., 1^. 
Plectrude, wdfe cf Pepin d'Hd- 
nstal, 51. 

Pfe.ssls^i'iSisIln, marshal du, 41 3. 1 
P^ree, G^bert do la, hen^ 
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POtriERS, 


Poitlere, bafce of. 208, 2og. 

Poitou, ^mity of, submits to 
Philip Augustus, 150. 

Pol. 81., couKtable, 257, 262. 
Executed, 26 j. 

Pol, count de wSt., 299, joo. 

Poland, disputed succession to 
throne of, 477, 478. Its par- 
tition in the reign ot lyjuls 
XV., 500. Ito ot djR- 

llverance encouraged by N*a- 
pc»leon, 60 ^ 

Polignac, prince, pi ime minister 
of Charles X., 658. Trial of, 
668 , 669 :^ 

V<^Hi( 2 ueSt party of tlie, J44, 
J 5 J- {U 

Ponilial, Portuguese minister,' 

496 

IVmpadour, madame de, mis- 
tress ol Ixiuis X V., 487, 488, 
491. Aids m the suppiossion 
of the Jesuits, 496. Death, 
491 - 

Pondicherry, sfego of, 48?. 

Ponlatowskl, marslial, 628. 

I’onsonby, sir W., 645 

J’onttgny, abbey of, 141. 

i*ontchiirtrain, chancellor, 449. 

Port Poyal, iflomustery ol, 462, 

IVirt Bhtyal dcs Champa, con vent 
of, 464. 

Portland, lord, 447. 

Poriobcllo captured by the 
Englisli, 479. 

Porlotarrero, governor of Doul- 
Icns, 1 6a. 

I*ortocarrero, cardinal primate, 


Procttreur-gMital^ 401 . 
ProvoniiAl, 162. 

Ih'ovenct*. insurrection In, at 
Iha outbreak of the Revoiu 
tion, 525. 

Provence, c/uint of, afterwards 
Louis XVllL, 5? 5 Assumes 
the title of rr'gent upon the 
death of Ixmls XVI., 554, 
iS’ee Ixiuis XV 111'* 

Pinssia Invaded by lliisma, 491. 
Her alliance Kngland 

In the Sin'on Years* War, ib. 
Espouses the cause ot Louis 
XVI., 5j6. Signs a treaty 
■with the republic, 566. Rup- 
ture with France under llie 
empire, 60 j. Concludes a 
treaty with Napoleon, 605. 
Declares war against N»sr>o- 
Icon after the ltuh-.ian ci|/n- 
paign, 625. Combines with 
ilussia agaiiibt Napoleon, 
625, 626. 

Ptolomiils OVro), marquis of, 
122. 

Puget, 462. 

Puiwiye, count de, ^67, 
l‘yi.imld.s, battle ot the, 

Pj'rc nees, mines of the, f 
I’yreuces, peace of Ac, 418. 

Q. 

Qnadrtvlum, 7J. 
t,>uudruple Ticaty, 674. 

Quebec tounih'il by Cbamplain, 
172. 'I'akenhy EiigUsli, 493. 
Quentin, St , tdfge ol, j2o 
Qik***!)*'!, 463 , 
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Portugal invaded by Napoleon, , 

607,608 Insurrection against QtiietisiB, sect of, 464. 
the French governinent, 609, 

610. N’aiiolcon prosecutes 
tlie wai ag.ilMbt, 614. Revo- 
lunon In, 653. • 

Portngur^'C supporied by Louis 
XIV. against Spain, 422. 

Polhinus, bishop, 20. 

Poussin, 462. 

Piagniatic Sanction revoked liy 
Louis XL. 256. Representa- 
tives <*1 clergy demand re- 
establishment of, 269, 474, 

476, 485. 

I'lague, battle of. 491. 

Piaguene, nisuncction of the, 

251. 

Preslnug, treaty of, 602. 

iVess, liberty ol the, 6;6, 6?g, 

' 662, 667. 

Piert'iidcr, the, recognised as 
king England by Louts 
yiV.. 4?o. 

Ih-evOtg 158. 

l^rideaux, general, ^r},. , 

Ih-le- miirchlou€B»of, 473, 475. 

iTlmatlccio, 313. 

Princes poBBessiorids, 536. 

Pritchaiil, arrest ot, ^“7^ 


the 


ap- 


'•Troada, John ol, histfohsfdreey 
aflalDst Charles of 4 ..njou, 


Rabelais. 313. 
lUchcnfri* d, mayor of 
palace, 51. 

Ratine, 462, 

Radberf, Pascliasins, 90. 
Radetsky, niaishal, 684, 
RagiMchairc, 34. 

Ral^ih. Cisternan monk, 
jiointed to root out litiesy in 
Languedoc, 152. 

Ramilhes, battle of, 45:4. 
Ruuiond, leader of the Feuil- 
lants, 534 * 

Rapin, 436. 

Ra■^])all, 669, 684 
Rafl>>.l>on, tn-nty of, 433. 
Kaucoux, battle of, 4K4. 
Ravaillac, Fiam^oia, a-^sassln of 
Jieni-y IV., 377. Executed, 

378 . 

Ravenna, Iwttle of, 287. 
RaynKJod do St. (Jillea, count 
ol Toulouse, engages in first 
crusade, 119, 120. 

Raymond VI , count of Tou- 
louse, tole^uit to tlu' beretich, 
152 - Excommun 
*^depiived ot his dumin.oi 


By the pope, ir*. Defeated 
by Simon de JVjfcntfort, Uh ^ 
154. Regains 'Aulouse, 157, 
Qeatb, 158. 

lUvinund VII. Biicceeds ,|iia 
lather, 1^8. Ekeommuni- 
catod, and bi« pobaessions 
granted in sovereignty to the 
king ol l'’i.uice, 160. 

Riiymoiul ol Poiners, 140. 

Raymond- Rc»ger, vicom^ff*^ 
Be/.ievs, 1 ; 3. 

Realists, 126. 

Reding, Aloys, Swiss patriot, 
591 - 

Reformation, 30^, 306, 31T. Ils 
progroas 111 iMaricc' during 
the reign of Hcmy 11 ., 323. 

Regale, 462. 

Regentf St., 590. 

Regnlcr, gellieral, 603. 

Regw>r Lfidbrog, Norman <!hlef- 
lam, 86. 

Reign of 'I’error, c?fi-s'64. 

Reims, iiitlibibtiop of, ap- 
pointed member of count li 
ol fegi'iK y, 146 0 

R'liqf, leiulal iiiipoU, 13?. 

* Keiijlssaiice, ppiiodol flilt!, 290. 

Rcnimdie, lioilfu y ile la, 327. 

Rene, #iilve of Loiiaine, 263. 

Republic, First Frcncli, pn>- 
clainatioii of, 548. Jlislory 
of, 5S4, seq. Secoiui. pio* 
clamu'd, 6clo. Oveithrofut,, 
688. 

, Republicans, their insun ections 

I under Louis IMillijipe, bjfg. 

Ret'/, cardinal de, 406, 410, 411, 
433. 414, 416. 

UeveiUeie, la, 575, 581. 

Hevciiue, 514-^16. 

Revolution, statet-of socielv 
inimedi.itcly preceding tl> ■, 
499-501. Comment, eiiient ol 
till*, 514. 

Revolutionary tTnbiiiml, tjxs, 
5?8. inciease of iCs uutboriiy, 
562. ^ 

Rrwboll, 509, 575 , 581. 

I ReymVtls, goiieial, 417. 

Rheiius, bcl'ool of, 17 

Ulieintcld, b.dtb- ol, 394. 

Riiino, pasNigf of the, 1^26, 

I Ricci, general of the Jesuits, 
496. 

Richard Cceur de Lion loins 
third crusade, 145- Revolts 
against his lufiier, ib. jXie«i 
homage to kiftg oi Franco lor# 
hm corfi menial Tii^iEsessions, 
lb. A.s<.eiidb * tlie Englihh 
tliroiie, 144** ,^,J,hstirigui!>he!i 
hmiM-lf m the tTusiide. ib. 
Taken piisoner by l,ieopoy 
ol Aviftna, 147. Regains his 

^ liberty, ib, IhiicalSf Phik|i, 

ib. 1)1 nth. Ch. 

Richard ill, duke of NonnoiMy 
112. 

Kidiard of Burgundy, 95. 



Rlrhellou, -^iiand Duplegsia 
d% ^82. Imde becretury of 
state, 3 8 j . Bopri ved of office, 
384. Negotiates betw^ii 
L^uis Xlil. and his mother, 
384. Mffde cardinal, 386. 
Summoned lb the councils of 
Louis XI II,, 386. The ob- 
jects which he pursued, 387. 
^L^es peace with the Ko- 
cnUlgis. 388. First plot 

* furn^ against him, 3B8. Be- 
sieges Rochelle, 389, 390. 
His successes against ] 'hi lip 
of Spain and iho duke of 
Savoy, 390. 39 »- Intrigues 
against him, 391. 39|. Kis 
Intervention in the 'I'hlrty 
ITears'War, 393, 394. Revolt 
against him heeded *y the 
count of SiiasonSj 396, 397. 
Lo^ conspiracy against dnnu 
organized by CliKpMars, 397, 
398 Ikath, 399 

Richelieu, duke of, jpinister of 
Jjoulb XV'lll , 649, 652. Re- 
signs o||lce. 6f4. 

Richemont, c^uut dc, constable, 

241- * 

Rlppcrda, 474, 

Kipuaril, 27 • 

Riviere, Bureau do la, minister, 
227 

Kivoli, baltle of, 573. 

RMhit? th(‘ i’lou-., son of Hugh 
Capet, associated In his 
lather's government, 105. 
Rei^i of, 106-109. 
lloliert, count of Artois, son of 
Louis Vlll., 160. 

Robert, count of Flanders, en- 
gages in first crusade, 120. 
Robert Coui#iubc, son ol Wil- 
haui tlic CoiKiueror, ilses In 
anus against his lailier, ii^. 

* Lngages in first crusade, 120 
Rol^#t, duke, 9^1 9;. Revolts 

against CBarles tiie .Simple, 
06 . Clowned ut \^ ims, ib. 
Slain, lb. 

Hoiwirt. duke of Burgi3ndy, 
brother of Henry J , 1 10. j 
Robci t, duke of Noruiandy. sm- | 
nmiied*tlie Dfvil, defeats 
Hudes, 1 10. Makes 11 pilgrim- 
age to tlic Holy Land, 112. 

])i;ath, 1 13. 

Roofirt of Artois, Comte de 
Beauinont-Roger, 198. 'fries 
• to regain his jtissesbiuns by a 
fraud, 190 Intngiifli against 
Hhiiip vi. ft the Kiiglish 
conit, • 

Robt'i't ilie Strong, count or 
opposes the N 01 mails, 
86 Iicaili, 87. 

Bo|e 8 ii^ire, 595* 5^6. Chosen, 
^ menibeT of the Committee 
of* Public Safety, 558. t)})- 

txises the Hebei lists, 5f»o. 
Roigns supremo, ^'i, 562. 
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Conspiracy against, *63. 

Guillotined, 564. 

Robespierre, the younger, 563, 
5 ^* • • , 

Rochambeau, count dc, joins 
the army of Wusbington, 
Rochambeau, general, 537, 5114. 
Rochefoucauld, 462. 
Rochefoucaidd, caidinal de, 489. 
RochejocqucTein, Ijo, 557, 
Rochelle, sieges of, 340, 38(y, 
390. Syi^ of the Itelormeil 
Church held al, 336. 
Rockingham, loid, ministry of, 
508. 

Rocroi, battle of, 406. 

Rodney, Sir Geoige, 505, 507. 
Rudolph of Bui gundy crowned 
at Soissons, 96. Lealii, 97. 
Roetjgrer, 541. 

Rof^'r, count, de Haute vllle, 

Rogei-Dacos, 581, 582 
Rohan, duke ol, opposed to 
Richelieu, 387, 390, 

Roland mudo mhilster of th(‘ 
interior, 537. Llsmissed, 
538. Recalled. 542. lns- 
' dft^ers evidence against tlie 
king, 549. Commits suicide, 
559 * • 

Roland, madame, her execution, 
, 559 - 

Roland, Paladin, 67. 

Rullo, Noiinan chleitain, 92. 
Treaty ■between Cbuiles the 
Simple and, 9$. 

Romance language, 82. 

Romans, their settlements In 
Gaui, 5. 

Rmiie sacked by the army ol 
Charles of Buutlion, 303. 
Galleries of, plundeied ly 
P naiMirle, 574. Pupal (fo- 
vei luuciit 1 e-e.,tal> f (kficd a t, 
580. Besieged by the Fiencli, 
685. Occupied by I'lencli 
troops, lb. Republic pio- 
ctaitned at, ib. 

Rouiorontln, Edict of, 328. 
Koncesvalles, ovcithiow of 
Franks ai, 67. 

Ronsm, Helwrtist, ^(io. 
lioukc, admiral, 442, 443, 4$i, 
454 - 

Rosbach, battle of, 492. 
Roscelin, foundei ol the Nomi- 
iiailsts, 126. 

Rosebecque, battle of, 224. 
Rosen, count ol, 439. 

Rossi, count, 685. 

Rotruda, princess, ilaughter of 
Charlemagne, 74. 

Rouen, siege ol, in the reign of 
Chailes iX., 331. 

Rouher, mirdster of Justice, 687. 
Rousseau, Jean Jac<iues, 501 
Roussillon united to the a own 
of France, 396. • 

Roj'ttl chamber suppreasid, 
489, » 
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Royer-ColJuid, 651T 
Rue, de, 218. 

J Riiremonde, battle of, 566. 

I Russell, admiral, 440. 

Ruhsia declares war against 
France at tlie death of Louig 
XVI, 554 attacks tlie * 
trench in Italy, 5B0. Com- 
bines with England agaiiibi 
jMiuico^nderthe Empire, 600, 
^01. Concludes a iieaty w n n 
Napoleon, 605, 606. Com- 
bines W'lth Prussia ag^un^t 
Napoleon, 625, 62<^ 

Ruyter, de, 426, 427, 429, 430. 
i.\\si,idt, tJeufy < 4 , 470. f 
jJli't'Wick, liisL tiealy of, 444. 

* S. 

S^ibinus, Julius, nil»et1 to tlu' 
purple, 19. ExetuUd ut 
Rome, 19. 

Sacy, d(‘, 462. 

Saib, Tippoo, assisted by ll»f 
French against Uic Englisii, 
508. 

Kaint-Rutli, general, 439. 

SaSnLes, battle of, 166. 
fjaisset, Bernanl de, bishop ol 
Pumieis, 1H4. 

I S.iliuiiri conquers 1 -allii kii^dom 
ol Palestine, 145. 

Saladine, dime, 14;. » 

Salamanca, buttle ol, 620. 

Sabc law, 190. 

Sulii, 27 
Salvlail, }xj. 

Bulycs, defeat of tbe, 5 
Santerre, 538, 540 • Has tU 
custody ol Louis X\'L In the 
'I'emple, 543. 

Santruilles, 2^r. 

JuiaiaceiLs deh'ated by Cbuiles 
Mattel, 52-54. Deleiiled by 
J‘eplii, 62 * Harass Cliaih- 
imigne's soutlH'tu iroutiei, 
68 . 

baiugossa, siege ot, 609 bcu>nd 
sl(*gp of, 614. 

Saidlnla conquered by Sp.in- 
laids, 468. its war against 
Austria, 684. • 

Sai to, Andrea del, 313. 

Sutalm, 140. 

Salurnlmis, 20. 

Stiurin, 436 

Miusm- inlornis T.ouls XVI. that 
he IS a }*r'M)’iei, 532. 

Savoy, Uliailes Emniaiiuel duke 
ol, liungues against Henry * 

, IV.. ^74 

Savoy, duke of, 452, 45^. 

Savoy, tieaty ot France 

443 - - 

Sjfaxo, ni&rshal, comniands 
Flench aimy under Luai- 
XV., 482, 483, 484. Besiege b 
jVJaiestiiclit, 48^. 

Saxons, ^iLrlr st, niggles* wui 
(Sjurlerr^ne, 65, 66. 

I ScaJlui, ’jty 
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ScaUger, 31?. 

Scanonrr><^et» 433. 

Scbomberg, raanilml, 397, 393 
430. JoiiiB the prince of 
Orange, 436. Takeg the coni- 
Tiiaiul lu Ireland, 439. J;eath, 
ib. 

Schbnbrunn, 613. 

School of the Pi^aco, 73. 
Schwartzenherg, * Auatrtpn 
pnncc, 626. 630, 632. 633, 61^0. 
Scotliind, its alliance wiih 
France In the reign of Henry 
11., 316.., 

ScotUB, Jolm,8umamed Kiigena, 
/yo. 

ScvthianH, Irruption of. 3. 
Sehastiani, general, O14, 
Sections, Day of the, 5(19. • 

Si guier, chancellor, 399. 

Seize, secret council, 350, 35r, 
3S1, 362. Tlieir power de- 
stroyed, 364. 

Senati' Conservative, 584, 596, 
633, 638 

Senefte, Ivxttle of, 428, 429. 
Senez, bishop of. 476. 

Senones, their defeat of the Ro- 
man arm3^4. 

September iflksHocres, 546. 
Sejitimania conquered by Moors, 
53 Annexed to the French 
f(T()\vn, 62. 

Seipuiin, their quarrels with the 

A:du\, 6. 

Kt'vfs, 132. 

Seri'.y, abbe de, 234. 
iServan, minialer of war, 537 
DismiHb^?d, 538. Ilectilled, 542. 
Seven Yeav.s’ War, close of, 495, 
Sforza, Fr.mceMo, 303, 307. 
Sfor/a, Ludovico, 272-275. Dri- 
ven from Italy by the F>en<ii, 
281. llooovers Milan, ih. 
Taken pnsonef, 282. Death, 
ih. 

Storza, Maximilian, son of Lu- 
dovico 11 Moro, 288, 292, 294. 
.Sheier, general, 580. 

Sicambn, 27. 

Sieye-^, abbe, hi^ pamphlet, 514. 
MemBor of the National As 
sernhly, 521, 522, 526, 569. 
Ijcadi'C of the New Directory, 
581. Combines with Bona- 
parte for the overthrow of 
the Directory, 581, 582. Mem- 
ber of the , Senate, 584. 

. Sigi bfTt, king of the Kipu- 
arlans 34- 

Siphebert, ^on of Clotaire, 42, 
43 Assassinated, 44 
Sljhebert II., son of Dagobert, 

BigHtniujd, king of ^Burgundjn 

Silesia dverrnn by Fretlerick II. 
of .IVuBsla, 480. Conflrpied 
tb the king of Prcsif i, 485. 
81ai:n, SainL equoW^ of U'-uib 

f f I 


Slntzheim, battle of, 428. 

Sixtus V., pope, 349, 362. 
Smith, Blr Sydney, 578. 
SioiolouBko attacked bl* Napo- 
leon, 621. 

Sobleski, king of Poland, 432. 
Socialists, 677. 682, 683, 686. 
Sock; ties, secret, of the Repub- 
licans, 669, 670. 

Sodi'tles, seci'et political, 679. 
Society islands, dispute be- 
tween lOngland jgid Franco 
about the, 675, 676. 

SoiSKons, 29. 40, 42. 

Soiyman, Kullaii, 304. His al- 
liance with Francis 1., 310. 
Sorbonne, ihe, 351. 355* 

Sorel, Agnoft, 251, 253. 

Somerset, protector of England, 
316. 

Sonbiae, prince of, 491,492.. 
Soult, marshal, 586, 610, 61 1, 
614. 619. 620, 629, 634. 635, 
646,669. l-Tremler, 671. IVe- 
sident of the council, 673. 
Premier, 675. 

Spaniards, their defeat at Ro- 
croi,4o6. 

Spam, F^ngland declares wvar ' 
against, under the niimstry 
ol lord Egremoitt, 4^. I.s- 
pouMCS the cau.*® of Ijoiiis 
XVI , 516. Signs a trwity 
with the Republic, 566, 567, 
Napoleon’s projects against, 
607, 608, 609. WdUiugton's 
campaign In, 629. Rises 
ngainst the government of 
Ferdinand VIL, 653. In- 
vaded by France under IjouIs 
XVJIL, 654. Its matrimo- 
nial alliancoB with FYaiice 
UTider lx)uls Phlllpj)e, 676. 
^punish succession, war ot the, 
446, IV q. 

Sj^urs, Irnltlc of the, 289. 
Stanhope, geiieml, 458. 

Stanislas Leezynski asserts Ids 
claims to the thione of Po- 
land, 477. l>rlven from War- 
saw, 478. Invested with the 
duchies of Ixirralue and liar, 
lb. 

^taremberg, count, 458. 

State, Council of. Sec Council 
if State, 

States-General convoked under 
its modem constitutional 
torm, 178. Struggle tor 
jiower under John, lio. 
Tiieir roimtltution, 276-277. 
Meeilngat Rlois under Henry 
JII.. 345- Want of powei, 
370. Meeting under Jjouis 
Xill , 381, 382. Demand 
for iiudrr Louis XVI., 511. 
Summoned to meet, 512. 
New composition of, 513 
Meet at Vcrp-ailleR, 520. 

States of the Church Invaded by j 
' Ponaparte, 574. I 


Steinkirk, battle 442. 

Stenay, siege of, 4*7. 

Stephen HI., pop^ 61. 

Stffihcn IV., pope, 75. 

Stephen VIII.,. pope, 98. . 

Stephen, king of Flbgland, Ills 
wars against utho empress 
Maude, 138. 

Stephens, Robert, 513. 

Stillcho, 24. 

Stofflet, 557, 567, 
f&7- < 

Strahon, sir Richard, 

Strasburg acquired by France 
432. Conspira<^ headed by 
Louis Napoleon at, 672. 
Stremomus, 20. 

Stuart, Robert, Scottish ofSoor, 

333. 

Stuart, %lr John, 603. 

Styrum, coNiit, 452. 
SubHafeudation, 133. 

I Suchet, 586. 

I Sue, Eug6ne, 686. 

Sueur, le, 4|^2. 
j Suevl, 24. 

Suffreu, Uallli 507^508, 
Suger, abbot oi Sk I* ids, ml- 
^ liistcr of Louis VJft, 126. 
Counsellor of Louis VIJ., 
138* Appointed member of 
council of regency, 14a De- 
votes himself to the duties of 
bib administration, 141. 

Sully, Maximiiiau de Reilipiii; 
baron of Rosny, afterwards 
duke of, 369. Made surin- 
tendaut des finances, ^^71 
Takes measures fur placing 
the regency In the hands of 
Mary de Midlcis, 379. Re- 
tires from office, 380. i>eath, 

?8i. «f, 

Sui intendant dcs Firumces, 

517. 

Susanna, wife of Charles dqjce * 
of Bourbon, 1^98. t 

Suwarrow, general," 580. ' 

Sweden, hostilities betwefn 
France and, 620 . • 

Swisit serve under ITosikt 
C oloima against hmucls J., 
292,293. Their treaties with 
Francis, 294. Chtrles the 
Bold of Burgundy mi^es 
war upon tlie, 263. 

Swiss Guards, ihelr defence of 
the TuUeries, 542. 

Switzerland subject In reality 
to France vndcr the Cour 
sulttte,*59J. 

Syagrius, county 29.* Ikjfeated 
by Clovi8,a5q,„^ 

Syria, campaign against Me* 
hemet All m. 674. * 


'ragliacozzo, battle of, /71. 
railLe, tax, 514, 515. 
Talaridier, colonel, 672 
Talavero, DuUle of, f'i4> 
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'Jallard, cAidl, 4^7, 451, 454. 
T(glleyTand«8 5. 6 ; j . 6 19. Uft- 
dared prAident of the coun- 
cil of miQl&tera, 648. Uei^gns 

T^lllen, 5f6, gbj, 564, 5-70. 

'1 ancred, pn»ce of (jalll^e, 12<. 
Taruscon, Ticaty of, 

Target, lawyer, lielected to da- 
j^fend Louis XVL, 549. 

'nlll^o, duke of Bavaria, 68. 
Ta^l, 514, 516. • 

rchTchu(ofi,Kussiangcncral,62 j . 
Tellier, le, 419 422, 4^4. 
reUler, le, contessor of Ixiuls 
XI N'’., 461, 46 j, 4^. 
Templars, fo\indatuj« of the 
order of, 128. Suppresslou 
of order of, 186, l8^, 188, 
Temple, sir William, 4^4. 
Tencln, caicUnal, 

Teifiiy, mliilsteT of LoulttXV., 
401 , 409 . 500. 

TenorlsU, division amongst, 

, 559 * • 

Tertre, du, 218. 

Tesse, maibhSl, 456. 

IVstiy, utttlle of. 50. 
Theonebald, son of Theodobert* 

41. 

Theodeliald, grandson •f Pepin 
cTHeilstal, 51. 

Tbi'odebert, son of Chlldebert 
11 .. 45 . 

•’^B^wlebcrt, son of Thierry, 41. 
Thormidor, revolution oi, 564. 
Thenriidorians, 565. 

Tl^>ald count of Champagne, 

H8. 

Tliielman, general, 644. 
ITieodorlc the ViMgotli, 28. 
Theodorlc (Thierry), son of 
Clovis, 49 Death, 41. 

'thlers, 659, 661. Minister of 
the Ini^ilor, 671, J’lemler, 
, ih. Leader of the centre 
^fguche, 671a Pieniicr, %h. 
"Msmihsdy, 675. Named mi 
* nlstci In 1 84 b, 67a Arrested 
tn . 18 , 51 , 687. 

T 1 1 lei ry . Seti Theodorlc. 
Thierry, sou ofChildehertll 49 
7 ’hierry 111. Incareeiated at .SL. 
iJenlS? 49. Name of king 
«cundrined lohliu by I’cpln,50 
Thleiry IV., death of, 54. 
Thionvllle, siege of, 544. 

TlfTTty Years’ War, J9J, 394 
End of, 409. 

%Thou, Joeq II eii Auguste de, his 
history. J57. • 

Thou, KranviIfS de, son of the 
1 ilstoriu^^mgk^qS. 

Thudan, Avar chlctraln, 68, 
j^fffaptlyied, 70. 

Thuiieau, geiienil, 587. 

'Ujuiid, French commander in 
eland, 494. 

Tiberias, battle of, 145. 
nix'rlas, pniicipahty of, created 
to favour of Tancred, iiz. 


TwrtStaJL development of, 124, Tromp, admiral ^an, 407. 
276. Detlnliton of, by the Trophimus, 20. • 

Abbd Sioyes, 5 1 4. Their pre- I'ropnan, meeting at, 654. 
ponderance 19 the States 4 'C- Troubadours, r6z. 
neraJ In 1*789. 510. 

Tilsit, Puooc of, 60s, 

Titiies, ecclesmailcal, abolished. 

526. 

Tolentlno, Treaty of, 574. 

Tollemachf, general, 441. 

Tonnerie, Clermont de la, mem- 
ber of National Assem- 
bly. 527- 

Torcy, nephew of Colbert, 449, 

451,45a- 

oulon. Its resistance to the 


Troudiet, lawyer, selected to 
defend Ixiuls X VI., 549. 
Trouveurs or Trouveres, 162 * 

Troyes, Jean de, surgeon, 275. 
IVoyes, treaty of, between 
. Chaiies VJ. and Heniy V. ul 
• England, 241. 

Triici' of Olid, III. 

'J'uilerles, the march apon the, 
540. 54 *- , 

luius, king of, defeated by 
Charles of Anjou. 173. 


Convention, 557. Jlfrurenno, vlcomte de, 394, 3<rf>, 

Toulouse, caplutl of the Vlsi-^ 406, 407, 408. Joins the 


goths. 26. Uattle of, 635. 

T(^l(.ase, count of, son of 

^ludaine de Montespan, 461. 

Toulouse, school of. 17. 

Toussalnt TOuvei ture, negro 
adventurer, 593, 594. 

Touinelle, 401. 

l ours, capital of Henry IV. for 
a lime, 762. 

lours, school of. 77- 

I^rvlUe, count of, 479. At- 
tacks tim English fleet, 440, 
441. w 

Tourzel, Mme. de, governess to 
the children of Louis XVL, 

552. 

Toxandrla, 27. 

Tralalgal-, battle of, 601. 

Tro-stamara, Henry of, 215, 216. 

I'leilhaid, llliector, 581. 

Treraoitille, la, favourite ol 
Charles VII., 247, 249, 251. 

Tremouille, )a, general of Louis 
XU. and Francis, L, 288, 292. 
Death, 700. 

'einomlle, la, ^uke ol 
Thouars, 76T. 

Treioiiei' tfc Vepargne, 516. 

T'honers de i'Vfmec, 516 

TilH’es razed to the ground by 
tile Ciermuiis, 14. 

'Tribunate, 584, 592, 597. Abo- 
lished, 606. 

ITi hutary lands, 132. 

'Tilhiiguul College. College. 

Triple Alliance. 424. 

TniKili, county of, conferred 
u|ion Kaymond of 'Toulouse, 
122. 

'T^l^t4ln, .Jean, duke of Nevers, 
sou of l,ioui8 IX., 172. 

'Tristan THemilto, gossip of 
Louis XL, 268. 

Trivium, 77. 

Trlvulzio, leader of the French 
army In the wai again-.t Italy 
under Louis X 11 ., 281. His 
victory over the Pupal forces, 
286, 2H«, 292. 

'Trogus Pompelus, 18. 

'I'rols Ev&chds, annexation 
to France recognised sy 
Austria, 409 * 


Fronde, 412. Withdraws inm 
Holland, th., 413. Defeatea 
by marshal du Plessls-Praslin, 

%b. Kesumes his loyalty to 
the crown, 415, 417, 418, 424, 

427. His campaign in Als^. 

428. Klllid, 429. 

J'urgot, minister ot Ijouis XVI., 
507. His administration ot 
the liiiunces, ib. Dismlsst'd 
tiom office, 50^ 
i'ui in, slogea 01,^96, 455. Re- 
volution. iry movnmeftt in, 

6 ; 7. Occupied by Austrians, 

654. • 

I'urks, their defeat of the cru- 
saders, 140. Invade Austria, 
472. IVcUire war against 
France, 578. Defeated at 
A houkir, 579. iiostiUties be> 
tw een Orei ks and* 657. 

Tyie, urclihlshopof, 145. 
lyiol, iia o])ix)sltion to Napo- 
leon, 611, 61 2. 

rr o 
Uga. 48. 

Unain Sanctam, papal bnll, 184 
Unigcnil ns, papal 1)011,463,472, 

47 i. 47b. 4 B 9 - 
Union, council of the, 362. 

United States, treaty of France 
with, 504. * 

University, National, esta- 
blished at Paris by Napoleon, 
606. 

Urban IL, pope, Philip I. ana- 
tljemutisod by, 117. His 
charge to Peter the Hermit 
to proclaim tlie holy war, 
118. Hiji discourse at th^ 
coniicil of Clermont, 119. 
Utrecht, peace of, 46CU 
Uxbridge, lord, 644. 

• T. 

Vadier imprisoned, 565. 

Vul 17,6, (JlrondiBi, 559. 
Vglenciennea ^lege of, 417. 

“ ■ - - • • Alcana « 


Valei duchess < 
V^eriiu ato. 18. 
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8callf?«r, 3fJ. 

Scarronfpoet, 4n. 

ScbomberK. manthal. 391, 3gj, 
djo. Joins the prince of 
Oran(i;e, 4j6. '1 akes tho com- 
mand lu Ireland, 4^9. I^eath, 

' i7>. 

Bchbnbninn, 6u. 

School of the l^alacc, ')J. 

Sclnvartzenl)eig. •Austrian 
prince, 62(), 6?o, 6j 2, fij j, 6^0. 

Scotlimd, jLs alliance wuh 
France In the reign of Henry 

Scotus, John, aumamed Ki igeun. 

4p. 

Scvthiana, Irruption of, j. 

Sebastiani, general, 614. 

Sections, I)a3'^ of the, 5{»9. 

Seguior, chancellor, ^99. 

Seixe, Bocret council, j^o, 

JS2, ^62. Their power de- 
stroyed, i64. 

Senate Consi'rvati V(‘, 584, 596, 

6 jj, 6j8. 

Seneffe, battle of, 428, 429. 

Senoz, bishop of, 476, 

Senoncs, their defeat of the Ro- 
man arm8_4. 

Sopteinlwr iTmssacrcs, 546. 

Sept imania conquered by Moors, 

5 ) Annexed to tlie French 

*‘'cr()^\ n. 62. 

Se(]ii<nii, their quaiTels with the 
yEdui, 6. 

8erf>, ij 2 . 

Sensy, abbe do, 234. 

Seivon, minister of war, 517. 
IMsmisSI'd, 5 j8. Ileciilled, 542. 

Seven Yeais’ War, close of, 495, 

Sfor/a, Fianccfrco, jof, J07. 

Storza, Eudovko, 27 2-27 IVi- 
ven from Italy by the French, 
281 liocovers JMilaii, th. 
'Fuken prisouei^, 282. Death, 
lb. 

Slurza, Maximilian, son of Lu- 
dovico 11 Moro, 288, 292, 294. 

Sherer, general, 580. 

Sicamhri, 27. 

Sieye*!, ahbe, his pamphlet, 514. 
Memfler of the National As 
ficmlily, 52 r, 522, 526, 569 
Loader of the New Directory, 
581. Combines with Bona- 
parte for the overthrow of 
tlK‘ Directory, 581, 482. Mem- 
ber of the Senate, 584. 

„ Sig'-bert, king of the lllpu- 
aiians, J4. 

Sighebert, son of Clotaire, 42, 
4?. Assas8iimtcd, 44. 

Slfhelxsrt 11., son of Ifagobert, 

king of^rfurgiindjr 

Bllrsla overrun by Frederick II. 
of J’l'ussla, 480. Continued 
td the king of 485. 

Slac^n. Saint, equciA'^ of L^is 1 
tlD.. i9i* ^ * * 


Slntzholm, battle of, 428. 

Sixtus V., pope, J49, j6i. 
Smith, sir Sydney, 578. 
S^iolensko attacked b^* Napo- 
leon, 621. 

Sobieski, king of Poland, 472. 
Socialists. 677. 682, 68j, 686. 
Societies, secret, of the Repub- 
licans, 669, 670. 

Sodi'ties, 8«*crct pofitlcal, 679. 
Society Islands, dispute, lie- 
tween England j^id France 
about the, 675, 676. 

Soissons, 29. 40, 42. 

Solymon, sultan. ^04. His al- 
liance with Fiancls L, 710. 
Sorboniie, the, 751, 755- 
Sorel, Agues, 251,247. 

Somerset, {>roteclor of England, 

J16. ^ 

Sonblse. prince of, 491,492.^ 
Suult, maiBhal, 586, 610, bit, 
614, 619, 620, 629, 674, 675, 
640,669. Premier, 671. Pre- 
sident of the council, 677. 
Premier. 67?. 

Spaniards, their defeat at Ro- 
croi, 406. 

Spam, England declares •R'mr' 
against, under the ministry 
oi lord Egreraoilt, 494. Ks- 
poiises the cause of Tjouis 
A VI., 516. Signs a treaty 
with the Republic, 566, 567. 
Napoleon^s projects against, 
607, 608, 609. W<niiiigton'8 
oimpalgn In, 629. Rises 
against the government of 
Ferdinand VU., 651. In- 
vaded by France under I.ouls 
XVJIJ., 654. Its matrimo- 
nial alliances with Franco 
under Ixiuts Philippe, 676. 
Spanish bUccesBlou, w^ar of the, 
446, si'q. 

vSpurs, battle of the, 289. 
Stunbopc, general, 458. 

Stank' las Ijeczynski asserts his 
claims to tho throne of Po- 
land, 477. iMven from War- 
saw, 478. Invested with the 
duchies of l.orra1ne and Bar, 
ib. 

Stiircmberg, count, 458. 

Stale, Council ol. »9ee Council 
f»l State. 

Siiates-General convoked under 
its modern constitutional 
form, 178. Struggle for 
power under John, 2x0. 
Their constitution, 276-277. 
Mooting at Blois under Henry 
111., 745 Want of power, 
770. Meeting under IjOuIr 
XI n., 781, 7B2. Demand 
for uiidiT Louis XVl., 51 1. 
Summoned to me<t, 512. 
New Composition oL 51 7. 
Meet at \Iorsailles, 520 
itat'»8 of the Clmrcli invaded by 
Jkmaparto, 574. 


Steinklrk, battle 0^442. 
Stenay, siege of, 4^. 

Stephen 111., pof#, 61. 

St^hen IV,, pope, 75. 

Stephen VIir.,.pope, 98. 
Stephen, king of ^gland, iiis 
wars against vthe empress 
Maude, 178. 

Stephens, Robert, 517. 

Stllicho, 24. ^ 

Stofflot, 557, 567. 

1 567- • 

Strahan, sir Richard, 

Strasburg acquired by France 
472. Conspiracy beaded by 
Louis Napoleon at, 672. 
StrcmonluH, 20. 

Stuart, Robert, Scottish i 
iJI. 

Siuart,%iT John, 607. 

Styrum, a)mit, 452. 
Subtafeudation, 173. 
j Sachet, 586. 

! Sue, Eugene, 686. 

' Sueur, le, 4^2. 
j Suevi, 24. 

' Suffren, Bailll de, 507,, 508. 

I Snger, abbot ul Sk Ikmis, ml- 
[ nister of Dims VI?, 126. 
G>un8ellor of lx)uU Vll., 
178* Appointed member of 
council of regency, 140. De- 
votes himself to the duties of 
bis admin tstration, 141. 

Sully, Maximilian de Betb^iw; 
baron of liosny, afterwards 
duke of. 769. Made surin- 
tendant des finances, .771. 
I’akes measures for placing 
the regonev in the hands of 
Mary de Midlcis, 779. Re- 
tires from offlee, 780. ITeath, 
781. « 

Su) tntendant des /^nanaes, 

517. 

Susanna, wife of Charles dujie 
of Bourbon, #98. t 

Suwarrow, general,' 580. * 

Sweden, hostilities betweUi 
France and, 620. 

Swls^ serve under IT-ospcr 
Colonna against hranuls L, 
292, 207. Their treaties with 
Francis, 294. Chaiies l.ho 
Bold of Burgundy makes 
war upon the, 267. 

Swiss Guards, their defence of 
the Tulleries, 542. 

Switacrland subject in reality 
to Franco under the Con 4, 
8ulate,<tf97. 

SyagriuB, countij 29.’ Defeated 
by Clovis.<e o..p^ 

Syria, catnpai gn l^alnst Me- 
hemet All in, 674. * 


'ragllacorzo, battle of; /71. 
TailU, tax, 514, 515. 
Talaridicr, colonel, 672 
Talavera, nattle of. f^4. 



LA&D. 


Tallard, cl 

Tiflcyran^e 5, 6 j j 619.' ' l)o- 
clared prftlrtent of ibe coun- 
cil of mml,sU!r8, 64B. Hei^gns 


^ 441. 451, 4Jt 
^85. 6jj, ' 


liSL. 


railen, 5f6, 56J, 564, 570. 
Taiicrfd, priace of llallloe, 121. 
Tarartcoii, Ticaty of, 178. 

Taiget, lawyer, selocted to de- 
H^nd Ltjuis X.V1., $49. 
nH^o, duke of Bavaria, 68. 
Taja. 514, 516. • 
r<.lircliaiuff,RnB8langeneral,62J. 

TelUer, le, 419 412, 4J4. 

Telller, lo, cbnfesBor of Louis 
XIV., 461, 46], 464. 

Tcniplurs, foundatioii of the 
order of, 128. Suppressiou 
of Older of, 186, 187, 188. 
Temple, Blr William, ^4. 
Tendn, ciirdlnal, 4181. 

1 eif ay, miulHtcr of Loul* XV., 
499. 500. 

Ten oribta, division auioogst, 
559- , 

Fertre, du, 218. 

Tea^u, ijiaiBlifH, 4^6. 

Th'bIw, oatlle of, 50. 

Theuucbald, sou of I'heodebert? 

41. 

Theodebald, grandson •fPeplii 
d'HerlsUl, 51. 

Thcodeliert, son of ChllJebert 
II.. 45. 

IfJ^'odebert, son of Thierry, 41. 
Tlieinudor, levolution of, 564. 
Tlu-rmidonans, 565. 

Tld|>ald count of Champagne, 
n8. 

Tliielnian, general, 645. 
'Flieodotlc the Vlsig«Jtii, 28. 
Tlieodorlc (Thipiiy), son of 
Clovis. 4^ Deuili, 41. 

Thiers, 659, 661. MJr.lster of 
the Interior, 671. 

, th. Leader of the C'uir 
Aiiche, Premier, ih. 

T>lsTniss(?d. 675. Named mi- 
• ulster hi •‘i 46 , 670. Airestod 
' 111.1851, 687. 

Tiileri y. A’eu Theodoric* 
'J’hiorry.sori of Cliildehert IJ 45 . 
Thierry 111, incarcerated at Sr. 
])enl^ 49. Name of king 
•continin d to liliii by replii,5o 
Thieiry IV., deatli of, 54. 
Thiori\illc, siege of, 544. 

TlfITt^ 1 ears’ War, 397, 394 
i'lnd of, 40(). 

• Thou, .lacqueif Auguste do, his 
history 7 57. * 

Thou, Kmin*<ff8 de, sou of the 

mnH 

Thudan, Avar chieftain, 68. 

f ^tiptl/XHl, 70. 

hiineau, general, 587. 

'Uniud, French commander In 
•^lielfud, 494. 

I'liKirlas, battle of, 145. 
nberloh, principality of, created 
in favour of Tancred, 12 a. 


INDEX. 

TicTtElal development of, 124, 
27 A DeUnlilon of, by the 

Abbd Sleyes, 5 14. Their pre- 
ponAei'ance the States 
Tieral In 1789, 520. 

Tilsit, Peace of, 60$, 6u6. 

Titties, ecclesiastical, abolished, 
526. 

Tolentlno, Treaty of, 574. 

'I'ollemacbl, geiioral, 447. 

Tonnerre, Clermont de la, mem- 
ber of Jhe National Assem- 
bly, 527. 

Torcy, nephew of Colbert, 449, 
45 L 458. 

Toulon, Its resistance to the 
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Tromp, admiral f^an. 407. 
Trophimus. 20. 

'I'roppnu, meeting at, 654. 
Troubadours, 162. 

Trouchet, lawyer, selected U5 
defend IjOuIbXVL, 549. 
'Frouveurs or 'rrouvferes^ 162 * 

Troyes, Jean de, surgeon, 275, 
'Froyes, treaty of, between 
- Charlsb VI. and Henry V. ol 
« England, 241. 

Truce ol God, rii. 

'Fuilcrlcs, the march upon the. 
540. 541. 

Turns, king of, defeated by 
^ Charles ot Anjou, 17 J. r 
IfFurennc, vlcomte de, 594, 196, 

...... Ar.a Ti^lrwi fUo 


Convention, 557. 

Toulouse, capital of the Visi- 
goths. z6. Battle of, 675. 

T^^ih-aso, count of, son of 
^ladamo de Montespan,46i. 

Toulouse, school of. 1 7. 

Toussaiut I'Ouvei ture, negro 
adventurer. 59 Jf 594* 

Tou'tneUe, 401. 

'Fours, capital of Henry IV . for 
a time, 762. 

Tours, school of, 77. 

IVjirvUle, count of, 479. At- 
tacks tlm English fleet, 440, 

447- ^ 

Tountel. Mme. de, governess to 
the children of Louis XVi., 

5J2. 

Toxiuidrln, 27. 

'FralalgaY, battle of, 601, 

'Fraslnmara, Henry of, 215,216. 

Tieilbaid, Director, 581. 

TremouiUe, la, favourite of 
Charles Vil., 247, 249, 251. 

Tremouille, la, general of Ijouls 
XII. and Francis, I„ 288. 292. 

Death, 700. 

Tieiuouille, la, j^uke of 
'I'houar.H, 761. 

Tresorie?' de Veparffne, 516. 

Tresoiters de Jf'nmee, 516. 

Ti'eves rnzod to the ground by 
the Goniiunb, 24. 

'Frihunate, 584. 592, 597, Abo- 
lished, 606. 

7’ribubiry lands, 172. 

'FilUiigual College. College. 

Triple Alliance, 424. 

FniKdi, county of, tnuiferred 
upon Raymond of 'Fouloms**, 

122. 

Tri-.tan, Jean, duke of Nevers, 
son of Loins IX., 172. 

Tristan rHermlte, gossip of 
Tx)uis XI., 268. j 

Tnvium, 77. 1 

Trivulaio, loader of the French 
army In the war against J laly 
under T.iouls XIL, 28r. His^i V. 

victory over the Papal forces, Vadior imprisoned, 565. 

286, 288, 292. Valu/A Girondist, 559. 

rr(45UH Piiiupelus, 18. ^'aic^olennea siege of, 417. 

Frols Ev?chd8, ]|r annexation ValentSp^ duchess ol Orleans, 
to Fiant» recognised ay 1 zjjv 

Austria, 400 » Vfterius Oito, 18. 


406, 407, 408. Joins the 
* Fronde., 4 12. Wlthdiawsinto 
Holland, th., 41 7. Defeat «q 
by marshal du Plessls-lVasUn, 
ib. Itesumes his loyalty to a 
the crown, 415, 417, 418,424. 

427. His campaign In Alsace. 

428. Killed, 429. 

Turgot, minister ol Ixmls XVI., 
507. His adminls" ration ol 
the finances, tb. Dismissed 
from office, 50.1. 

Turin, sieges of, 196,455. Re- 
voliitioiiiiry movement In, 
657. Occupied by Austrians, 

654. • 

Turks, their defeat of the ern- 
hudcis, 140. Invade Austria, 

t 72. Declare war against 
'lance, 578. Defeated at 
A Iwukir 579. Hostilities be- 
tAMJcii (Leeks and* 657, 

'Tytc, archbishop of, 145. 

J yrol, its oppodtlon to Napo- 
leon, 611, 612. 

Ugn, 48. 

Unam Sanctam, papal bull, 184. 
UnigenltiiH, papal bull, 467,472, 
47L 476. 489- 
Union, council of the, 762. 
United States, treaty of France 
with, 504. , 

University, National, esta- 
blished at Paris by Napoleon, 

Urban 11., pope, Philip 1. ana- 
tljematised by, 117. His 
charge to Peter the Hermit 
to proclaim the holy war, 
118 His discourse at th^ 
council of Clermont, 119. 
Utrecht, peace of, 46Q. 

Uxbridge, lord, 6^ 
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' Yallibrc, TjOtftae de la, mistress Vienna, entiy of Napoleon into, 
of l»uito XIV., 4n. 

Valmy, battle of, <47. 

Vttiiehne, French army sent 
Into the, 38 ’ 7 > 

Vandals, 24. 

* Varenties, Billand, 54O. 

Vareunes, flight to, 532. 

Vossy, massacre of, jjo, iji. 

Vauban, 4^0, 4J2, 4?7.« * 

Vaublanc, leader of the Fcuif- 
lants, 514. 

Vanbois, general, 577. 

V'audois, sert of, 151, 152. I’er- 
secutlon of the, j 1 2. 

Va^idreuil, marquess of, 49;. 

Vaudrey, colotifl, 672. ( ^ 

Vauguyun, duke ot, 501. 

Velasco, cunsiable of Castlll<*, 

J68. 

V('nais8ln, county of, ceded to 
the pipe by FhlliplU., 174. 

ySwliU des iiflceJs, 514. 

Vendee, la, insurrection of, 

557. Insurgents ol, n'ahseni- 
ble In arms, 567. The war | 


600. Napoleon’s second en- 
try Into, oil. 

V'lvina, congr^at, In tht reign 
ot Louis \ VIIL, 619, 

Vienna, treaties ot, 479, 6J9. 

Vienne, archbishop ot, 522. 

Vienne, council of, aliulishea 
the Order ot Tcmplaix 188. 

Vienne, school of, 17. Human 
remains at, iB. 

Vlllars, govemoi ofl^Dnen, ,6?. 

Villars,marshal, general ol l^mis 
XIV., 451. His campaiRn 
In Gcrmai ly, 45 2, 4^6. N amed 
to the command In Flanders, 
457. Sent against the Ca- 
inisards, 4^}, 499. Ills cam- 
paign in the Palatinate, 460. 
Ileath, 478. % 

Villetranche, 125. k 

Villehaidouln, Geoffrey de, 
1 59. His history of the con- 
quest of Constantinople, 19;. 

Vlllele, de, made premier, 654, 
655, Itehlgns, 657. 


extinguished, 568. Legltl- i Villematn, 651 
mists attempt to excite a civil j Villomongis, 127. 
war In, 669, Vllleiiage, ijz. 

Veiiddme, dtfke of, 451. 454. Villeneuve, 12?. 


4 ^ 6 M 58 < 

Venice taken by Bonaparte, 
^74. Ceded to Austrl.i, 576. 

Vercingotonx heads Insurrec- 
tion against Caibur, 9. Exe- 
cuted, 10. 

Verdun captured by the allies 
during the revolution. 544. 
llestored, 547. 

Verdun, treaty of, 8j. 

Vei gaslllaunus, lo. 

V’cigennes, count de, minister 
of Louis XVL,5op Minister of 
war, 508, Prime minibter,5o9. 

Vergnlaud, leodel^ot ihcGnon- 
dlns, 5 J 4 p 54 o» 5 ?°- Votes 
fur l^c king's death, 5;i. 

Vermandois, Herbeit count ol, 
0. 97- 

Vermandols, count of, appoint- 
ed member of Council ul He- 
gency,*i4a 

Vernon, admiral, 479. 

V’'erona, cougreas of, 654. 

Versailles, the mob of Paris 
marches upon, 527. 

VerBallles. treaties of, 491, 508. 

Vervtns, treaiy of, JO9. 

Vespers, Sicilian, 176. 

•Veto, royal, debate upon, 527. 

Vezelal, oounidi of, 1)9. 

* Vir^rii,4f2. 

V Iffiolre, abbey de la, i $6. 

Victor, marshal, 614, 624. 


Villeneuve, adiiiiral.^laken pri- 
soner by the English, 601. 

Villerohmarblnd, Kucoet'ds Liix- 
einlmig, 44J, 450, 45;, 454, 
4?^, a66. 

Vines Neuvos, 14 j. 

Vlmelra, battle of, 610. 

Vincent, Hdbertist, 560. 

Vincent, St., Rolxjrt dc, orgaii- 
L-ies ail opposition to the 
Clown, JIT. 

Vinci, ] Leonardo da, jij. 

Visigoths take possession of 
part of Gaul, 26. 

\'il.ry taken and set 011 tiro, i}8. 

Vi try, de, oiptain of the royal 
guard, 38? 

VlLtoria, battle of, 628. 

Voltaire, 488, 500* 

Vote, double, law of the, 652. 


' w. 

W.apfrain, battle of, 613. 

Waiter, duke, 62. 

, W.Ua, count, 75. 

Waldeck, prince of, 438, 440. 
WaUmidoii, general, 566. 
Walpole, bir Kolx rt 479. 
WallerSans Avoir, 121. 
Wardelln, mayor of the palace, 
44- 

' Wardship, IJ5. 

Warsaw, grand duchy of, as- 
signed to the elector of 
Victor Amadeus lirfVen froins' Saxony, 606. 

'Surlii, 65 J. Was h iiigtoii opposes the French 

Vu-tor Emnianutl I., king of in Americii, 490. 

Italy, 685. 1 Waterloo, battle of, 643-646. 


ZORNDOj^F^ 

■ - - - -f -J p 

Wellington, duke of his cam- 
paigns In Siialrir 610, Om, 
618, 619, 620, (tfi), 634, 635, 
640. C^failgn in Belgium, 
642,643. Gains the battle <4 
Waterloo, 644-646.^ 

Werth, John de, ^7. 
Wcbieimann, 540 
Westphalia, ti eaties cf,4o8, 409. 
WcHiphaliaus, 63. 

Whitworth, loid, 594. 

William Bra.s dc For, couat ol 
Apulia, 1 14 

William, count.au Court-no? ,68, 
Williuiii X., duke ol Aquitaine, 
125. 

William yrince of Orange com- 
uiaiids an anny against Louis 
XLV,420. Studthulder, 427. 
Hlbalhance wiih the emperor 
la‘(»pold dfid the elccLo^ ol 
BrJtideuhuig against umia 
XIV., 427. OppoMHl toCondd, 
428. llcleuteil at Cassel,43o. 
Al.xrtn's Alny, daughter ol 
the duk(‘ ol Yoik, 431. Sigiw 
the tieaty of Uf\inegii‘ri, 431. 
Organises a confec^eiacy 
against Louis*’ XIV., 436, 
King of England, 437. Gums 
the t^dtle ol the Jloync, 439 
J>eleatcd by Luxeiulmrg, 442. 
Signs ticatyol liysxMck, 444 
Signs the fiibt 'I’r* aty ot Pai- 
Itition, 447. I)i‘ath,'43f). 
William 1 VL of Onange, 484. 
William the Coiiqiieiui, son ot 
llobert duke ol Noimaiirly, 
1 1 2, 113. Conquerh Faiglaud. 
114 Jiivadesihe V’cxln, 11?. 
Dealli, >6. 

Wlllibioid, St , yo. Consecrated 
uichliiblioi) ol ih#FriaiuUb by 
3 )ope SiMgiUh, SI. 

Wimlnd 111 rii. linulfuce, aiLh- 
bl^b(il> ol Maveiice, 55. • 

W inaingcrode, ftubsjan gen?»i, 
630,631 

W Itgc'ii^roii’, Hubslaii general 
623, 625. 

Wulkird, Saxon chief, 65, 66 
Witt, John de. 426, 427. 

Wollc, gcin’rai, 493. ^ 

WoEey, cardinal, 296, 297, 2^'d 
VVoims, ticuiy of, 81. * 

W'lode, gencial, 628. 

Wuimaer, gfnjt'iul, 572. , 

York, du|(e ol, ^clients befon. 

the re|iul>’Uvi.iwuin>', 566,580 
y pros reduced by Cotale, 408 


Zacharlfts, poj>e, 56. 

Zara tiesieged by crusaders, ija 
Zedeklas, j»h_\Mciirn, 88,/ T. 
ZurndorJ, bailie ot, 492. 
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Alsaco, redpfUo ftprm.'iiiy, 719. 

An'iibioJK}^ of Tans iHiol, 720. 

Anuibiico m 1871. 718. 

Arijjy ; ri-urgaiiftation, 706, 
707 ; vote of, ill plrWiscUe, 
710; ctnulitmn in i8io, 71 1. 

A’luuul, St., m.tislial, 092. 

AsH'inbly, Ijoyfuklati ve, O90, 
707; orpcjisitioii ivariy 111, 
, 708. • , 

AKsp|i|bly, National, at Bor« 
ikMiix, 7i6r7J8, 7 19 

Ann Ilf 
718 

All, si I la, ft^2, 

>rai]fr 111 Italy, C94; war 
Prussia, 701. 




iix, 7 lu, 7 J o, 719 
If I'aladiiifs.^tMieial, 

la, "^2, 69 T ; war witli 


B. 

iJaragniiy (I'llilllcra, marblial, 

699. 

lltiiiLlin. HcpiU-y, 707. 

IbizaliH*, n^slial, 700, 712, 71 j, 

-717- 

Itcsilca Bay, tk'fts at, 691. 
Biiinit/, iiv'ctuig at, 70;, 
llH^,ult, M. 7^>*i. 
lirciiiaiLli,* j(ntico, 70 T, 706, 
• 7 H. 7>7 - 

Dlum<*nibal, geiioiai, 712. 
Bf^rdiMUX, Dm- dc, 722. 
llorili-aux, I’liotf de, 7 re. 
liouibaki, gtiu-ral, 711. 


c. 

CllW'obort, niarslial, 692, 695. 
CastelHdaril », battle, 697 
•CLivour, a»UMtfb94, ^^7, 710 
Cbiiloiis, yaniniM, 712, 71 j 714 
CluirloUf, princfs,^, of Belgium, 
700. 

(^tlini, geiKTal, O97. 
ilOTliuieriiul treaty witb Enp- 
laml, 699. 

ttiininnie Pans, iii‘-urrf(f- 
^Uon of, 720-1. 

CoRsiitntion oI i8?2, 689 
Council of Statis O90 
Crimean AVar, O92, soq. 


D.aimliian Prlncipalltips, 6 <;i 7 
Dam, count, 708. 

Df'iiot, general, 715, 718. 


E. 

Election of iP/ig, 707 . 

Eininn*. tbeSeiuiid, founded, 
688, consiuiitioii, 689; 
^peace,' 690; reprc.sisi\c 
lu'-a ■.ures. 69 j ; climax, 706 ; 
(iangcr%LiH Btate, 710; fall, 
716. • 

Empire, Cermon, 719 
i JCneyclical, Pap.il, 702. 
Engluiid's EasK-iii policy, 692. 
l'Xinbit)W)U of 1867, 706 
Eugi-nip, Empre'H, 690, 71 1, 
71;, 714, 716, 717. 


r. 

Kallly, JV, general, 712, 714. 

Favro, Jules, 701, 716, 717, 
713 . 

P lorenco, capital of Italy, 702. 

Porey, geneial, (}<-)<>, 700. 

Kuuld, Achille, 699, 70H. 

p’rfliu-i.s 11 , king i>f tuo Sici- 
lies, dep"S(‘d, 698 . 

Francis ,losei»li, i-inperor, 695. 

P^nderiek ( Jiarle.s, the “ U- d 
Piince,’' 712, 7x4. 

Frederick A\ ilh.-im, crown 
prince, 712, 714. 

PTossard, gfiicrul, 712, 71 j 


a 

Cambeita, 716, 717, 122, 

(laiile Nationale Mobile, 7c6. 
(J.iiibaldi, 697, 698. 705 
(German Empne, 719 , 

UeiiiMiiy. SonrJiern, treatiestj 
of with Prus.siu, 704; united 
against Fiance, 712, 

0<)' t rmneiit of National De- 
fence, 716 • 

(.raiuont. Due de, 711. * 

(Jrevy, president, 722. 


MENSCillKOFP’. 


H. 


IlauBmatiii's improvementis of 
• Pails, 69 j, 

IToly PiaccH, the, 691. 

Hotel tlf Vi lie, burnt, 720. 
llilbncr, baron, 694, 


I. 

Indemnity, war, 719; JLs- 
chaig- d, 721-2. 

Jrreconulablfs^the, 707. 

Italy, 69 j { war -with Austria 
in, 694, bi^q.; unldli, 697, 
kingdom, 698 ; P'r|iK.li 
policy towards, 707. 


Juarez, Mexican Jeader, (i/j, 
seq. 


K. 

Koniggriitz. ,S’ec Sadowa. 


Lamoricicre, papal general, 
697 

LolHi-uf, marshal, 7 ji. 
J^egihlativc Bixiy, 69!?. 

Eoire, Army of, 718 
Lorraine Q»artj ceded to Gei- 
maiiy, 719. 

Lombardy, cx'ded to Vktor 
Emmanuel, 696 

London, convtntion of, ulioiit 
Mexico, 700 — 

Luxemburg neutralized, 705-6 


Mar Maffon. marshal, 695^711- ' 
715, 720; President, 

Magenta, battle, 695. 

Maximllmn, arcUduke#699,/ ; 

otnpr^ of Mexico, 700 j his^ 
^ato, •#!. • • 

MlnBcliikolT, prince, 691 " 
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*i.loDUna, baRle, »;o5. 

{([etz, *711*% battlt u round, •jij, 
*7^4; cupitulaliou of, >717; 
ceded to Germany, 719. 
Mexico; {)aities in, 699, aeq.; 

, expi^ilion to, ib ; iliagiace 
of its fiiiiire, 701. 

Milan, entered by Napoleon 
and Victor Enmiauucl, 69;. 
Ministers, responsibility ojf 
689, 707, 708. 

Miramou, 699. 701. 

Molttce, count 'v on, 71Z. 
Montauban/^count, 71J. 
Monteliello, battle, 

Moray, Due de, 699, 708. d 


Napoleon ITI., Emperor, 688, 
Bcq. ; marriage, 690; war in 
Italy, 694, seq. ; Italian (lo- 
licy, 698 ; political reforms, 
698-9; parliamentary oppo- 
sition to, 701, seq , denounces 
treaties of 1815, 702; Ger- 
man policy baffled by Bis- 
marck, 7oi.#eq. “ crowning 
of tbe odillce,” 707 ; parlia- 
mentary concessions, 708 , 
falling bealtti, tb . ; furUicr 
leforms and plebiscite of 
1870, 709; takes command 
at MeU, 712; retreat to 
Cbalons, 713 ; snrrendor at 
Sedan, 715 ; death, 722. 

Napoleon, * I’lince Imperial ; 
birth, 690, bis “baptism 01 
fire,” 712 ; deuth, 690. 

Nicholas, Emperor, 691. 

Nice, ceded to Kranct', 697. 

N lel, Marshal, 69^, 706. 708, 


OUivier, E , 708, seq., 71J. 
Orsini’s plot, 69J. 


Papacy, the, 696, 702 * 

Pans, siege, 717,718; capitu- 
lation, 719; couiuiune, 720. 
l‘cace oi Pans, 69} ; of. Zurich, 
696, 697 ; of Krankfort, 721. 
Pchasier, general, 692. 

Pelletan, Eugene, 701. 

Persaiio, Admiral, 698. 
Pi-rsigny, J>e, 701. ♦ 
l‘halsbourg, 714. 

Plebiscite of 1870, 709, 710. 
Prussia; war with Austria, 
704; ann<*xations, tV>. , trea- 
w .ties with South Germany, ib.; 
war with France, 71 1, seq. 


Quadrilateral, the, of Italian 
lortrosaes, 695. 


r^epublic, the Third ; pro- 
claimed, 716; 4 /rganlzed, 

I 722. 

I Home, 696. 702, 705, 707. 

I Koquette, la, massacre of, 720. 
Koulier, M., 702. 

Kussiau War, 691, seq' 


Suarbrftck, attack on, 712. 
Sadowa, battle, 704 
Sardinia, kingdom, 692, 694. 
SarihiuaiiR m ihe (’rimca, 692. 
Sav»iy, ceded U> Fiance, 697. 
Stdan, catastrophe of, 715, 
Senate, Imp* rial, (up 
Sen.atus Consultum of l86y, 
708, 709 
Sevastopol, 692. 


Sicilies, the two, /united to 
Sardinia, 698. [ *' 

Simon, Jules, 701 
Sini#i>e, “ massacre'’ of, 692. 
pSolterino, battle, 69^ r 

Spain, kingdom of, 710. 
Spichereu, battle,*7i2. 
pSteinmltz, general, 712. 
Rtrasburg, 71a, 717. 

Siirete generate, law of, 6q|lP 
Syllabus Errors, 702,/'^ 


Tchernay®., Tl , battle of, 692. 
Tillers, M., 700, 707, 718, seq., 
722 j death, tb. 

Tours, govMument of defence 
ar, 717. , 

Troefiu, general, 714, 716. 
Tuilcrles, burnt, 720. 

Turin, treaty of, 697. 


Venntia, 697 ; united to Italy, 
704.* 

Versailles, Gennaii,, at, 717 , 
government a', 720. 

V'^ictor Euuuaiiiit'l, 6t>4, soq. ; 

king of Italy, 69B. •i* 

Vienna note, O92 
\'^lllafranca, coiivi'iitlou, 695-7. 
Vmoy, g> neral, 718. 

Vosges, Mts ,712. 


Walewski, M., 708. 

AVArot 1870-X, 711, seq. 

AV" eibsemburg, bat tie, 712. • 

AVilliam 1 , kill*, 706, 7io,*;|»2, 
714 ; empi'Tor, 719. • 

AVimpffen}il)c, gem ral, 715* 
AVortli, battle, 712. 
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